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THE  ETIOLOGY  OP  SO-CALLED  SEEDY  TOE.^^ 

By  J.  WoRTLEY  Axe,  Professor  of  Pathology  &c.,  Royal 
Veterinary  College.  Illustrated  drawings  by  Mr.  W. 
R.  Walker,  Student. 

Among  the  many  hypotheses  which  have  hitherto  been 
advanced  by  veterinarians  to  explain  the  existence  of  that 
excavated  and  disintegrated  condition  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse, 
termed  “  Seedy  Toe,’^  none  have  appeared  to  me  to  satis¬ 
factorily  account  for  the  clinical  and  pathological  phenomena 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  much  less  to  meet 
the  objections  which  might  be  brought  against  several  of 
them. 

Feeling  that  the  real  cause  of  the  malady  still  remained 
hidden  in  obscurity,  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  engaged 
in  an  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  or  not,  it  would  be 
premature  to  say  definitely  at  the  present  time ;  but  with  a 
view  to  elicit  the  aid  of  those  under  whose  care  such 
cases  may  come  in  the  future,  I  think  it  important  to 
state  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fair  reason  for  re¬ 
garding  the  disorder  as  being  associated  with  the  presence  of 
parasitic  organisms.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  horny 
debris  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  hoof  has  disclosed,  in  several 
instances,  the  presence  of  thousands  of  minute  elongated 
parasites,  with  their  ova,  larvse,  and  structural  remains, 
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drawings  of  which  I  have  appended  to  this  paper.  On 
submitting  these  parasites  to  the  scrutiny  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  Professor  Cobbold,  he  soon  recognised 
the  possible  importance  of  the  find,  and  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  the  habits  of  kindred  parasites,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  assuring  me  of  their  capability  to  permeate 
and  break  down  the  structure  of  the  hoof  in  the  manner  ob¬ 
served  in  seedy  toe.’^  How  they  are  enabled  to  accomplish 
this  feat  of  destruction,  he  explained  by  referring  to  a  for¬ 
midable  boring-tooth,  or  spike,  with  which  they  are  armed 
at  their  oral  extremity,  and  which  I  had  already  observed 
and  figured ;  but  of  its  function,  and  possible  importance  to 
the  inquiry,  I  was  not  aware  until  Dr.  Cobbold  was 
good  enough  to  point  it  out.  I  ought  to  say  that,  in 
some  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  para¬ 
site  in  question  could  not  be  found,  notwithstanding  a 
most  diligent  and  exhaustive  search;  but,  from  considera¬ 
tions  which  I  need  not  enter  into  now,  I  cannot  regard  this 
to  he  by  any  means  conclusive  of  its  innocence  in  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  the  malady.  Before,  however,  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  arrived  at,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  still  further,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  members  of  the  profession,  having  such  cases  under 
their  care,  will  kindly  forward  to  me  portions  of  the  detached 
horn,  or  scrapings,  from  the  cavity  for  examination.  Where! 
the  latter  are  procured,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  supe¬ 
rior  part  of  the  crevice,  and  before  any  tar  or  other  dressing 
has  been  applied  to  the  foot.  Those  who  desire  to  make  the 
examination  themselves  may  do  so  by  macerating  a  portion 
of  the  granular  horny  debris  in  water  for  a  short  time,  and 
afterwards  carefully  teasing  it  out  on  a  slide,  when  it  may 
be  viewed  with  a  half-inch  objective. 

If  it  should  be  proved  that  “  seedy  toe  owes  its  origin,  or 
what  seems  to  be  more  likely  its  extension,  to  parasitic 
invasion,  the  means  of  preventing  its  spread  are  obviously 
such  as  will  destroy,  or  altogether  remove,  the  offending 
organisms  from  the  seat  of  disease.  The  mode  of  access  of 
the  parasites  must  be  left  for  future  investigation  to  deter¬ 
mine,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  desquamating  and 
decaying  horny  fibres  caused  by  or  independent  of  old  nail- 
holes,  as  well  as  such  fissures  as  are  found  in  shelly  feet,^^ 
offer  abundant  facility  for  the  passage  of  these  minute  crea¬ 
tures  into  the  substance  of  the  hoof,  where  they  appear  to 
find  an  agreeable  nidus  for  their  growth,  development,  and 
propagation. 
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Explanation  of  Woodcut. 

Fig.  1.  Male. 

„  2.  Female. 

„  3.  Portion  of  female  containiner  embryos, 

„  4.  Young  female. 
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NEW  PARASITES  FROM  THE'  HORSE  AND  ASS. 

By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.R.S.^  F.L.S.,  Professor 
of  Helmiuthology  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Professor  Axe  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  minute  parasites  discovered  by  him  and 
found  to  be  associated  with  that  morbid  condition  of  the 
foot  of  the  horse  long  known  to  veterinarians  under  the 
vague  and  unscientific  title  of  seedy  toe.” 

Conjecturing  that  we  had  here  an  addition  to  the  already 
sufficiently  large  parasitic  fauna  of  the  horse,  I  repeated  my 
examination  of  the  worms  on  the  6th  ultimo.  Mr.  H.  Axe, 
the  professor’s  nephew,  having  supplied  me  with  a  slide 
containing  debris  from  the  diseased  hoof,  I  found  numerous 
dead  and  more  or  less  injured  adult  worms,  and  also  a  few 
living  larvae  of  the  same  species. 

The  behaviour  of  the  living  embryos  at  once  reminded 
me  of  the  characteristic  serpentine  motion  of  ordinary 
Anguillules,  whilst  the  organisation  of  the  adult  worms 
pointed  to  their  affinity  with  the  free  nematoids  belonging 
to  the  genus  Pelodera.  We  had  here,  indeed,  a  parasite, 
probably  a  true  entozoon,  strictly  comparable  to  the  little 
worm  which  was  a  short  while  since  discovered,  post ' 
mortem,  in  the  body  of  a  lad  who  died  of  fever  on  board  the 
“  Cornwall  ”  training  ship.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  what  a 
terrible  fuss  that  little  worm  created,  both  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it ;  and  all  because  the  finder  of  the  said  w'orm 
announced  that  the  febrile  outbreak  associated  with  it 
afforded  evidence  of  trichinosis.  After  months  spent  in  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  character  of  the  ^^find,”  the  inves¬ 
tigation  resulted  in  a  lengthy  official  memoir  bearing  the 
following  preposterous  title  : — “  Mr.  W.  H,  Power’s  Report 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  an  Outbreak  of  Fever 
•  that  proved  to  be  Trichinosis,  on  board  the  Reformatory 
School  Ship  ^  Cornwall.’  ”  This  was  issued  in  March,  1880, 
the  outbreak  having  occurred  in  September,  1879.  The 
parasite  thus  confounded  with  trichina  disease  was,  as  I  have 
explained  elsewhere,*  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  example 
of  the  Pelodera  teres  of  Schneider.  This  was  proved  by 
Dr.  Oerley. 

Now,  whilst  it  may  be  naturally  doubted  if  the  Corn¬ 
wall  ”  Pelodera  was  really  aught  else  than  a  mere  post- 

*  Particulars  are  given  in  my  recent  manual  of  ‘Human  Parasites* 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  1883/p.  61. 
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mortem  result,  e,  an  accidental  invasion  of  the  poor  lad^s 
body  after  death,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  equine 
nematoid  discovered  by  Professor  Axe.  As  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  species  of  this  interesting  genus  live  either 
in  moist  earth  or  in  foul  substances,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  several  of  the  species  of  a  very  closely 
allied  genus,  namely  Leptodera,  are  true  parasites.  Cer¬ 
tain  rbabditiform  nematodes  which  I  have  examined 
from  the  hard  woody  roots  of  a  large  Stephanotis  are 
very  like  these  equine  Peloderae ;  and  seeing  that  such 
minute  entozoa  are  specially  armed  for  boring  into  hard 
substances,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
in  the  case  of  the  horse,  these  worms  have  an  etiological 
significance  of  the  highest  importance  in  relation  to  disease. 
For  my  own  part  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  give  rise  to 
the  morbid  conditions  with  which  they  are  actually  found 
associated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  the  foul  state 
of  the  horse’s  foot  furnishes  precisely  those  set  of  conditions 
that  are  eminently  favourable  to  nematode  species  of  the 
genus  in  question.  Provisionally  I  offer  the  following  name 
and  diagnosis  for  this  species. 

Pelodera  Axei  (Sp.  nov.). 

Mouth  with  broad  vestibule  and  horny  style  \  oesophagus 
long,  with  a  large  round  bulb  below,  armed  with  dental 
plates;  tail  in  both  sexes  long,  subulate,  very  finely  pointed; 
male  with  two  short,  nearly  equal  spicules,  no  bursa;  female 
viviparous. 

Habitat. — Hoof  of  the  horse  {Equus  cahallus). 

Measurements. — Males  3^^  of  an  inch  long  ;  females  ; 
breadth  of  the  male  ,  and  of  the  female  length 

of  longer  spicule  i  of  the  boring  tooth  toVo''  ^  length  of 
the  larvae  from  to  V/';  ovum  with  coiled  embryo  5-^^" 
by  reproductive  and  anal  outlet  in  the  male  placed 

of  an  inch  above  the  point  of  the  tail. 

These  measurements  must  be  taken  as  approximating  to 
the  average.  All  the  adult  female  worms  on  the  slide  were 
injured  and  thus  difficult  of  precise  measurement. 

In  stating  that  the  worm  is  viviparous,  I  may  add  that 
one  female  contained  two  hatched  and  well  formed  embryos 
freely  moving  in  its  interior.  The  parent  worm  was  also 
alive.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  male  worms,  the 
appearances  presented  by  certain  of  the  females  were  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  probability  of  an  agamogenetic  as  well  as  of  a 
sexual  mode  of  reproduction  for  this  species. 

The  second  parasite  that  I  have  to  describe  is  one  which 
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I  have  already  named  after  its  discoverer.*  The  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  original  find  are  interesting. 

About  seven  years  back  Professor  J.  B.  Simonds  showed 
me  a  rough  outline  drawing  of  his  own  making,  representing 
a  small  nematode  found  by  Professor  J.  W.  Axe  in  November, 
1864.  At  that  time  Professor  Axe  was  a  student  at  the  College. 
I  said  to  Professor  Simonds,  “  This  worm  is  new  to  science.” 
Accordingly,  in  1879,  in  the  work  already  quoted  below,  I 
named  the  entozoon  Strongylus  Axei.^  No  statement  as  to 
size  had  been  recorded  by  Professor  Simonds,  and  there 
■was  nothing  to  guide  me  in  this  respect  save  the  magnified 
outline  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  unusually  small 
male  strongyle.  My  conjecture  proved  to  be  correct,  and 
my  announcement  in  the  class-room  subsequently  led  to 
further  researches  and  the  consequent  rediscovery  of  the 
worm.  I  should  add  that  the  parasites  were  stated  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simonds^  note-book  to  represent  embryonic  worms” 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  donkey. 

In  the  month  of  February  last  Mr.  A.  Hassall,  a  distin¬ 
guished  pupil  at  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College,  handed  to  me 
a  slide  with  two  of  the  rediscovered  worms.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  worms  enables  me  to  give  the  following 
diagnosis  of  the  species.  As  a  good  species  it  is  nearly  as 
interesting  as  the  Pelodera  found  by  the  original  discoverer, 
and  described  above. 

Strongylus  Axei  (Sp.  nov.). 

Mouth  simple;  body  finely  striated,  filiform,  gradually 
thickening  below  ;  male  with  large  and  bilobed  hood,  broader 
than  long;  posterior  ray  united  to  its  fellow,  bifurcate 
at  the  end;  anterior  ray  unequally  cleft ;  spicules  three,  un¬ 
equal  ;  tail  of  the  female  suddenly  contracted  into  a  sharply 
pointed,  narrow  cone ;  vulva  some  distance  from  the  anus, 
but  within  the  lower  sixth  part  of  the  body.  Males  J ; 
females  4  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Habitat. — Mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  ass 
{Equus  asinus). 

Measurements. — The  following  will  afford  further  aid  to 
diagnosis : — Upper  part  of  the  body  broad,  lower 

part  above  the  spicules  breadth  of  the  hood  -g-V'; 

longest  spicule  ,  iilter mediate  sized  spicule  ,  middle 
and  shortest,  or  accessory  spicule,  only  in  length  ;  cone 
of  the  tail  of  the  female  gyV'  in  length;  vulva  situated 
of  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  tail ;  eggs  from  pole  to  pole 
by  about  in  breadth. 

To  the  foregoing  data  I  can  only  at  present  further  ob- 
*  ‘Parasites  ’  (J.  &  A.  Churchill),  1879,  p.  383. 
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serve  that  this  strongyle  closely  accords  in  its  structure  with 
the  new  entozoon  which  I  have  described  from  the  African 
ostrich  [Strongylus  Douglassii).  The  spicules  and  ray  pat¬ 
terns  are,  however,  abundantly  distinctive,  apart  from  the 
question  of  size.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  circumstance  that 
both  of  these  maw-strongyles  possess  only  an  extremely 
limited  number  of  ova. 

In  addition  to  the  above  nematodes  I  have  yet  to  an¬ 
nounce,  and  necessarily  more  briefly,  a  third  parasite,  which 
I  believe  to  be  also  a  genuine  addition  to  the  equine  para¬ 
sitic  fauna.  Provisionally  I  have  in  the  lecture-room  named 
this  entozoon  Slrongylus  Arnfieldi.  On  the  1st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1882,  specimens  of  the  worm  in  question  were  brought 
to  me  by  Mr.  Arnfield,  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  he  having  obtained  them  from  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes  of  a  donkey  in  the  dissecting  room.  I  re- 
ceived  three  male  and  ten  female  worms ;  but  all  the  speci¬ 
mens  belonging  to  the  latter  sex  were  mutilated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  However,  as  I  obtained  good  views  of 
the  hood  of  the  male,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  worm 
could  not  be  referred  either  to  Strongylus  micrurus^  or 
to  Str.Jllaria,  or,  again,  to  Str.  rufescens,  of  ruminating 
animals.  Consequently  I  named  this  species  after  its  dis¬ 
coverer. 

Strongylus  Arnfieldi  (Sp.  nov.). 

Mouth  simple;  oesophagus  short  and  straight ;  tail  of  the 
male  with  a  trilobate  hood,  rather  broader  than  long ;  rays 
complete,  the  posterior  being  united  to  its  fellow  at  the  base, 
remarkably  broad  and  bifurcate  at  the  tip ;  middle  ray  com¬ 
paratively  small,  cleft  only  to  its  centre :  posterior  lateral 
ray  long,  uniformly  narrow ;  spicules  of  equal  size ;  tail  of 
the  female  simple,  rather  sharply  pointed ;  ovo-viviparous. 
Males  1-^"  in  length  ;  females  3^  inches. 

Habitat. — Trachea  and  bronchi  of  the  ass  (Equus  asinus). 

Measurements. — Diameter  of  the  body  of  the  female  ; 
body  of  the  male  Tio">  each  spicule  length  by 

about  in  breadth ;  oesophagus  of  the  male  only  about 
Vt  '  long ;  anus  placed  above  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  eggs, 
distended  with  coiled  embryos,  about  in  long  diameter ; 
embryos  free  in  the  debris  -y^-q  of  an  inch  long. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  at  no  very  distant  date  to  publish  some  of  the  illus¬ 
trative  figures  which  I  have  sketched  from  nature  (with 
the  aid  of  a  camera),  and  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
above  recorded  anatomical  and  zoological  facts. 
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ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  E.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

[Continued  from  vol.  Ivi,  p.  740.) 

COMPOSITJE. 

We  have  at  length  arrived  at  those  plants  which  are  termed 
Composites,  as  their  floral  heads  are  composed  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  florets  or  flowers  closely  united  into  a 
compounded  bunch  of  flowers,  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
compounded  calyx  of  many  leaves  now  termed  an  involucre. 

Of  this  grand  Natural  Order  the  following  is  perhaps  the 
best  modern  description.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Symes. 

Herbs  or  under  shrubs  with  alternate  or  more  rarely 
opposite  or  verticillate  leaves,  entire  or  more  or  less  deeply 
divided,  without  distinct  stipules.  Flowers  [florets)  perfect 
or  unisexual,  sessile  on  a  floret-receptacle  (clinanth),  in  iii- 
volucrate  heads,  popularly  called  compound  flowers  («w- 
thodes).  Leaves  [phyllaries')  of  the  involucre  (pericline) 
resembling  the  sepals  of  a  calyx.  Calyx-tube  adhering  to 
the  ovary ;  the  limb  frequently  forming  a  pappus  of  nume¬ 
rous  hairs,  which  increase  in  length  in  fruit ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  pappus  consists  of  scales,  sometimes  there  is 
merely  a  raised  border  round  the  top  of  the  ovary,  and  some¬ 
times  the  calyx-limb  is  obsolete.  Corolla  monopetalous, 
inserted  on  an  epigynous  disk,  the  tube  of  various  length, 
often  w'ith  the  limb  regular  or  nearly  so  [tubular) ;  limb 
often  5-lobed,  more  rarely  4-  or  3-lobed,  or  2-lipped  [bila¬ 
biate),  or  split  down  one  side  and  resembling  a  ribbon 
[ligulate),  rarely  absent;  sometimes  the  outer  florets  have 
ligulate  corollas,  forming  a  ray  round  the  central  tubular 
florets  of  the  centre  or  disk.  Stamens  5,  rarely  4,  inserted 
upon  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  filaments  generally  free  above  or 
entirely  free,  rarely  monadelpbous ;  anthers  almost  always 
cohering  by  their  edges,  and  forming  a  tube,  which  surrounds 
the  style.  Ovary  inferior,  1-celled,  crowned  by  an  annular 
epigynous  disk.  Style  terminal,  bifid  at  the  apex,  with  the 
lobes  free  or  more  or  less  cohering.  Ovule  solitary,  erect 
from  the  base,  anatropous.  Fruit  an  achenium,  often 
crowded  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx-limb  in  the  form  of  a 
pappus.  Clinamth  naked,  or  clothed  with  hairs  or  scales 
(palees),  rarely  with  polypbyllous  involucels  enclosing  the 
florets.”  * 


*  ‘  English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  p.  1. 
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This  natural  order  is  divided  into  several  sub-orders,  and 
these  again  into  genera,  of  which  Synie  makes  out  no  less 
than  forty-two,  besides  a  large  number  of  species,  the  genus 
Hieraceum  alone  making  no  less  than  thirty-six. 

Of  course,  amid  so  many  plants  their  properties  will  be 
very  various,  and  not  only  so,  but  these  will  differ  according 
to  the  part  of  the  plant  employed;  hence,  the  common  arti¬ 
choke  has  tuberous  roots,  the  globe  artichoke  edible  flowers. 
The  sunflower  has  oleaginous  seeds,  the  chamomile  flowers  are 
stimulative  and  febrifuge,  while  the  Salsafy  and  Schorzinera 
have  edible  roots.  In  fact,  the  plants  are  very  variable  as  to 
quality. 

We  shall  in  the  present  paper  examine  the  following 
genera : 

I.  Eupatorium. — Leaves  opposite.  Florets  all  tubu¬ 
lar,  equal. 

II.  Petasites. — Leaves  alternate.  Florets  all  tubular. 

III.  Tussilago. — Leaves  alternate  Florets  of  the  disc 

tubular ;  of  the  ray  ligulate  or 
tongue-shaped. 

Eupatorium  is  with  us  represented  by  a  single  species, 
which  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Hemp  Agrimony, 
E.  cannahinum.  It  is  common  to  the  margins  of  brooks  or 
damp  swags,  in  fiehU  or  moist  hedgerows.  Late  in  July 
and  on  through  August  this  plant  may  be  seen  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  places  indicated,  and  is  known  by  its 
tall  plants  remarkable  for  opposite,  deeply  divided  leaves,  in 
which  it  is  not  unlike  the  Scabious  described  in  our  last. 
Its  flower-heads,  though  numerous  and  ap})arently  united 
into  fine  bold  corymbs,  are  made  up  of  but  a  small  number 
of  flower's,  all  of  which  are  tubular. 

Though  we  possess  but  a  single  species,  this  at  one  time 
was  held  in  high  repute  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  and 
hence  it  finds  a  place  in  Sowerby^s  ^  Useful  Plants  of  Great 
Britain,^  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 

The  Hemp  Agrimony  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as 
an  alterative  and  febrifuge.  According  to  Withering,  an 
infusion  of  a  handful  of  the  fresh  herb  acts  as  a  strong  purga¬ 
tive  and  emetic.  The  Dutch  use  it  in  small  doses  as  an 
alterative  in  the  spring.  It  has  been  little  employed  of  late 
in  regular  medical  practice.’^* 

Dr.  Lindley  speaks  of  many  exotic  species,  some  of  the 
size  of  shrubs,  or  even  small  trees  ;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
of  these  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  very  varied 


*  Pp.  150, 151. 
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purposes.  Amongst  them,  we  are  told,  that  matico,  well 
known  as  a  powerful  vulnerary,  is  derived  from  the  Eupato- 
rium  glutinosum,  whilst  some  of  the  species  are  employed  as 
antidotes  against  the  bites  of  serpents,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  used  in  Brazil,  the  natives  applying  the  expressed  juice 
to  the  wounds,  while  some  of  it  is  given  in  repeated  doses 
internally. 

Mrs.  Lankester  says : 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  in  infusion  as  a  tonic, 
and  in  the  fenny  districts,  where  it  prevails,  such  medicines 
are  very  necessary.  Country  people  lay  the  leaves  near 
bread,  and  they  consider  that  they  thus  prevent  it  from 
becoming  mouldy.  It  is  called  Hemp- Agrimony  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  hemp,  and  its  being 
classed  by  the  old  herbalists  with  Agrimony  under  the 
general  name  of  Eupatorium,  or  as  Gerarde  writes  it, 
Hepatoriim 

\Ve  are,  however,  somewhat  confident  that  the  stems 
would  yield  a  fibre  which  might  be  used  for  some  of  the 
purposes  to  which  hemp  is  applied,  or  at  all  events  it  might 
be  economically  employed  in  paper  making. 

Petasites. — Is  represented  by  a  single  native  species,  viz. 
P.  vulgaris,  the  Common  butter-bur,  but  Dr.  Syme  figures 
three  forms  of  this  and  besides  one  species  called  E.frag- 
vans  or  sweet-scented  coltsfoot.  Our  common  butter-bur 
is  found  in  Spring  in  damp  meadows  and  by  the  sides  of 
water-courses.  When  it  first  makes  its  appearance  it  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  hairy  head  of  immature  bunches  or  branches 
of  compound  flowers;  these  latter  as  they  expand  show  their 
pink  stars  of  tubular  flowers,  each  bunch  having  a  bract  at 
the  base  of  its  insertion  on  its  short  pedicel.  The  flowers 
are  soon  succeeded  by  the  leaves,  which  though  small  at  first 
soon  develope  into  larger  leaves  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  native  plant. 

These  large  leaves  ultimately  cover  up  the  grass  herbage 
to  such  an  extent  as  often  to  become  a  great  weed  pest,  and 
hence  it  is  unwelcome  to  the  farmer,  who  as  a  rule  confesses 
himself  quite  unable  to  cope  with  it,  and  no  wonder,  as  he 
seldom  attacks  it  until  the  leaves  are  fully  grown  and  then 
he  pulls  them  away,  but  as  by  that  time  these  leaves  have 
done  their  duty,  the  process  is  inoperative  as  the  plant 
comes  up  in  full  force  another  season  ;  but  if  they  are  taken 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  the  leaves  do  not  do  their  work, 
and  the  grass  has  room  to  grow  instead  of  them,  so  that 
they  are  doubly  checked.  By  this  means  we  have  soon 

*  ‘  English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  p.  121. 
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scotched  the  enemy,  and  if  to  this  process  be  added  that  of 
drainage,  the  downward  progress  of  the  butter-bur  will  be 
very  rapid. 

Petasttes  fragrans.  —  The  Sioeet- scented  Coltsfoot  of  our 
common  rustic,  the  Winter  Heliotrope  of  the  gardener,  the 
Tussilage  perfume  of  the  French.  Has  all  the  appearance 
cf  the  butter-bur,  but  it  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts  and  is 
highly  fragrant,  whereas  our  commoner  form  is  not  so.  It 
has  now  become  thoroughly  naturalised,  having  doubtless 
strayed  from  gardens  where  it  suddenly  became  a  general 
favourite  on  account  of  its  perfume.  It  is  said  to  be  fre¬ 
quent  in  England  and  Scotland.  We  have  gathered  it 
abundantly  on  a  railway  bank  at  Cirencester,  and  also  on  a 
bank  at  Preston  near  Yeovil.  In  both  places  we  have 
sought  it  year  after  year,  impelled  to  gather  it  for  its  exqui¬ 
site  vanilla  perfume. 

Tussilago. — Is  distinguished  from  Petasites  by  its  heads 
of  yellow  flowers  being  rayed  and  situate  on  single  scapes. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  rounded,  thus  presenting  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  horse’s  foot,  and  hence  the  common  name 
of  Coltsfoot.  Its  mode  of  growth  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  flowers  appear  in  early  spring,  often  some  time  before 
the  leaves;  the  leaves  are  woolly  and  oftentimes  blotched  with 
whitish-yellow,  giving  an  appearance  reminding  one  of  the 
section  of  an  animal’s  lung,  being  a  reason  no  doubt  why  it 
has  been  so  much  extolled  in  pulmonary  complaints.  It  is  used 
medicinally  by  rustics  all  over  the  country  ;  some  prefer  the 
leaves  to  infuse  or  decoct  for  asthma,  but  the  more  general 
plan  is  to  smoke  the  leaves,  and  the  compound  formerly  so 
much  used  under  the  name  of  British  Herb  Tobacco”  was 
largely  composed  of  Coltsfoot  to  which  the  old  man,  not  old 
woman  this  time,  would  add  various  aromatic  and  some¬ 
times  narcotic  herbs,  from  which  indeed  it  is  thought,  as 
the  custom  is  so  ancient,  that  even  tobacco  itself  may  have 
been  thus  used  before  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  time. 

As  a  weed  the  Coltsfoot  is  one  most  difficult  to  deal  with, 
for  the  farmer  does  not  usually  attack  it  until  its  leaves 
become  troublesome.  Now,  as  when  this  occurs  the  seeds 
are  fully  ripe  so  that  hoeing  it  at  this  time  only  scatters  the 
seed  if  it  does  not  bury  it,  hence  the  mischief  is  increased. 
The  proper  way  of  action  will  be  never  to  let  the  leaves 
properly  develop  themselves. 

In  Dr.  Robert  John  Thornton’s^  Herbal,’  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  on  the  virtues  of  the  Coltsfoot : 

‘‘  It  is  the  first  plant  that  vegetates  in  marie  or  limestone 
rubble.  The  downy  substance  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
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leaves,  wrapped  in  a  rag,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre, 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  makes  the  best  tinder.  The  leaves 
are  the  basis  of  the  British  herb  tobacco.  They  are  some¬ 
what  austere,  bitterish,  and  mucilaginous  to  the  taste. 
They  were  formerly  much  used  in  coughs  and  consumptive 
complaints  ;  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  for  Dr.  Cullen 
has  found  them  to  do  considerable  service  in  scrofulous 
cases  :  he  gives  a  decoction  of  dried  leaves,  and  finds  it  suc¬ 
ceed  where  seawater  has  failed  (Cullen’s  ^Mat.  Med.,^  458). 
And  Fuller  relates  a  case  of  a  girl,  with  twelve  scrofulous 
sores,  who  was  cured  by  drinking  daily  as  much  as  she 
could,  for  above  four  months,  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
made  so  strong  as  to  be  sweetish  and  glutinous.  Dr.  Per- 
cival  found  it  useful  in  hectic  diarrhoeas  (Essays  ^  Med.  and 
Exper.,’  vol.  ii,  p.  224).  A  decoction  with  wormwood  has 
done 'wonders  in  calculous  complaints.  The  common  people 
use  it  as  tea,  sweetened  with  honey,  for  cold  and  asthmas; 
and  find  relief  if  not  a  cure.”* 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  AT  VETERINARY 

MEETINGS. 

By  Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 

In  last  month’s  Veterinary  Journal^  an  article  on  the  sub 
ject  of^^  Papers  and  discussions  at  veterinary  meetings,”  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Lambert,  of  Dublin,  appears,  wdiich  in 
my  opinion  is  very  opportunely  introduced,  since  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  heard  comments  made  upon  their  style  by  many 
able  and  experienced  men  as  being  in  bad  taste.  Writers 
should  be  careful  not  to  interlard  their  remarks  with  so 
many  newly  coined,  or  newly  imported  technical  terms,  for, 
as  it  would  appear,  to  show  off  their  erudition,  when  they 
could  clothe  their  thoughts  in  modern  English  language 
which  would  be  quite  as  elegant,  and  far  better  understood 
by  their  audience.  It  is  excusable  w'hen  an  author  is  writing 
upon  some  highly  scientific  subject,  as  it  is  then  necessary 
to  use  terms  to  express  more  accurately  his  exact  meaning, 
or  for  a  teacher  instructing  a  class  in  the  lecture  room,  for 
he  may  often  employ  a  word  that  will  comprehend  more  than 
a  whole  sentence,  but  to  use  abstruse  terms  on  all  occasions 
before  a  meeting  of  general  practitioners,  many  of  whom 
have  not  heard  them  before,  makes  the  remarks  of  such  a 

*  Page  711,  with  a  drawing  by  Bewick  in  which  he  has  strangely  missed 
ts  peculiarities  of  growth. 
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writer  far  less  eifective^  for  he  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  give  greater  weight  or  clearness  to  his  subject,  but 
as  it  would  often  seem  he  does  it  for  the  sake  of  makin‘>* 
himself  appear  very  learned  and  important.  I  have  at  times 
felt  grieved  and  pained  to  sadness  in  listening  to  members 
who  have  become  possessed  of  this  craze.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  veterinary  associations  have  already  given 
an  immense  impetus,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  we  live  in,  we  must  learn  and  study  new 
technical  terms,  that  we  may  not  only  know  their  meaning, 
but  how  to  use  them  in  our  daily  conversation  with  each 
other,  as  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  we  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  uneducated  and  non-scientific  man.  I  admit  that 
there  are  times  and  occasions  as  we  pass  through  life  when 
the  knowledge  of  new  terms  may  be  of  great  service  to 
us,  and  it  is  well  to  be  taught  them,  but  I  strongly  object  to 
their  being  thrust  upon  us  in  season  and  out  of  season.  I 
hold  that  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  that  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  close  observation  and  extensive 
experience  amongst  our  patients  should  be  given  freely  and 
candidly  at  these  veterinary  meetings,  as  it  would  throw  great 
light  on  matters  of  which  we  may  have  but  little  exact  know¬ 
ledge.  We  must  not  make  these  high  scientific  attainments 
of  vital  consideration,  and  allow  the  useful,  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  our  knowledge  to  become  secondary.  In  asserting 
the  dignity  of  one  I  am  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  other, 
and  thus  wish  to  consolidate  and  ensure  the  power  of  both, 
in  building  up  the  rights,  the  privileges  and  usefulness 
which  we  have  the  great  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  and  which  we 
hope  to  transmit  to  future  ages  unimpaired  in  their  full  force 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  this  feeling  which  is  the  source  of 
all  great  action  and  noble  determination  to  promote  the  ad¬ 
vancement,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  profes¬ 
sion.  We  know  full  w'ell  that  as  science  advances  so  vast 
is  the  scope  of  the  subjects  that  crop  up  that  we  stand 
amazed  and  feel  puzzled  to  decide ;  but  difficulties  are  op¬ 
portunities.  There  is  no  credit  to  be  earned  when  there  is 
no  possibility  of  going  wrong. 

I  anticipate  unbounded  advantages — most  solid  and  real 
advantages — from  these  veterinary  medical  meetings  if  they 
be  conducted  on  sound  and  proper  principles.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  arrived  at  by  no  arbitrary  act  but  by  the  slow  and 
irresistible  force  of  conviction,  nevertheless,  by  one  means  or 
another  we  must  if  possible  infuse  more  interest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  into  these  meetings,  in  order  to  extract  from  them,  if 
we  can,  pure  and  unmixed  advantages  of  the  highest  order, 
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There  is  something  in  this  so  attractive  that  it  must  always 
command  the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  our  profession. 

When  sometimes  meditating  on  my  profession  I  feel  that 
those  who  advocate  high  classical  education,  and  wholly 
ignore  and  repudiate  the  usefulness  of  the  practical  teaching 
of  the  general  practitioner,  are  drifting  unconsciously  to  the 
conclusion  that  practical,  useful  knowledge,  can  bear  no 
comparison  in  importance  to  the  superlative  and  ornamental. 
Surely  the  common  sense  in  my  profession  does  feel  the 
great  importance  of  collective  investigation  of  disease  by 
the  general  practitioner,  and  will  comprehend  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  refined  linguist  as  such,  and  the  true 
veterinary  surgeon  as  such.  If  polished  and  elegant  elocution 
must  be  considered  the  predominating  feature  in  our  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  the  future,  then  I  think  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
our  profession  has  not  a  noble  and  useful  end  before  it,  and 
that  consequently  a  permanent  decadence  in  real  worth  mu^t 
be  the  result. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ANTISEPTIC  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OE  SOME  OF  THE  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 
OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THAT  OF  SPLENIC 
APOPLEXY  IN  CATTLE. 

By  J.  Brodie  Gresswell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Louth,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Owing  to  the  immense  strides  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  germs  or  microbes  present  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
animals  suffering  from  the  various  zymotic  diseases,  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  by  scientific  men  that  it  is  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  these  bodies  that  such  diseases  are  due. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  life-history  of  these 
organisms,  concerning  which  so  much  has  recently  been 
written,  but  to  illustrate,  by  a  summary  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  which  have  occurred  in  practice,  the  treatment 
by  which  we  can,  in  a  large  degree,  combat  the  progress  of 
some  of  these  important  diseases. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  is  often  still  maintained  by 
many,  that  splenic  apoplexy  in  cattle  is  an  incurable  affec¬ 
tion.  Yet  few  of  us,  however,  would  be  prepared  to  admit 
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this  statement ;  and  the  following  record  will  suffice  to  prove 
clearly  how  valuable  antiseptics  are  in  its  treatment. 

We  will  first  devote  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  cattle. 

Of  its  prevention  by  inoculation,  by  M.  Pasteur^s  method, 
we  shall  not  treat,  as  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  process  have  recently  been  so  ably  set  before  us  by  many 
writers  of  ability  and  experience,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  the  pathogenic  Ba¬ 
cilli  Anthracis  present  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals 
suffering  from  this  disease  prove  so  rapidly  fatal,  owing  to 
the  enormous  rate  at  which  they  multiply.  Three  questions, 
therefore,  arise  for  our  consideration  : 

Firstly, — Can  an  animal,  by  the  administration  of  drugs, 
be  rendered  proof  against  the  invasion  of  these  micro- 
zymes  ? 

Secondly, — When  present  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
animal,  and  while  the  disease  is  still  in  its  incubatory  stage, 
can  these  fungi  be  destroyed,  and  their  reproduction  ar¬ 
rested  ? 

Thirdly, — When  the  disease  is  at  its  acme,  are  drugs  of 
any  avail  in  its  treatment? 

We  will  first  review  a  number  of  cases,  and  then  will  revert 
to  the  answering  of  these  questions. 

In  February  last  I  was  summoned  to  a  herd  of  cattle,  some 
miles  from  Louth.  They  were  forty  in  all,  and  were  located 
in  adjoining  crews.  Two  were  dead  on  my  arrival; 
and  another  one,  which  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  had  a 
temperature  of  I06’4°,  died  on  the  following  day.  Of  the 
remaining  beasts,  twelve  were  affected,  and  had  temperatures 
varying  from  103°  to  104°,  one  reaching  to  105*2°. 

The  symptoms  manifested  were  those  of  splenic  apoplexy, 
and  the  post-mortem  examinations  made  on  tw^o  of  the 
beasts  fully  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  The  spleens  were  of 
the  respective  weights  of  eleven  and  fifteen  pounds.  A 
careful  examination  made  of  the  blood,  tissues  and  organs  of 
one  of  the  animals  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Albert  Gresswell, 
B.A.  and  M.B.C.S.,  revealed  the  existence  of  abundance  of 
Bacilli  Anthracis;  the  spleen,  in  particular,  contained  enor¬ 
mous  quantities. 

I  do  not  append  any  representations  of  these  microbes,  as 
their  form  and  configuration  are  now  so  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

On  the  following  day  after  my  arrival,  all  the  animals 
were  put  under  medical  and  dietetic  treatment.  Sulphate 
of  sodium  and  vegetable  tonics  were  administered  in  appro- 
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priate  doses.  All  did  well  for  a  time,  and  the  medicine  was 
discontinued  after  three  days,  by  the  special  request  of  the 
owner.  On  the  fifth  day  another  of  the  beasts  succumbed. 
The  medicine  was  then  resumed  and  continued  for  fourteen 
days  longer ;  after  this,  all  the  animals  progressed  favour¬ 
ably. 

I  now  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  most  remarkable 
outbreak,  which  occurred,  some  years  ago,  in  my  late  father’s 
practice.  Here,  not  only  the  beasts,  but  the  horses  and  one 
of  the  pigs  on  the  farm,  were  also  affected. 

On  September  7th,  1877,  my  father  was  summoned  to 
a  farm  six  miles  from  Louth.  On  his  arrival  one  beast 
was  found  dead.  The  autopsy  revealed  all  the  characteristic 
pathological  lesions  of  splenic  fever.  The  spleen  was  much 
enlarged,  and  the  endocardia  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
was  ecchymosed.  The  intestines  were  inflamed  in  ^patches 
in  many  places.  The  feeces  were  blood-stained.  The 
blood  was  of  a  blackish  hue ;  the  lungs  were  engorged  and 
black  ;  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages  were  much 
inflamed.  Abundant  extravasations  of  blood  were  found  in 
various  parts,  and  were  specially  noticeable  on  the  surface 
of  the  rumen,  omasum,  and  abomasum.  The  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  last  was  of  a  dark  hue. 

There  were  in  all  twelve  milk-cows  and  twelve  calves. 
In  more  than  half  some  untoward  symptoms  were  manifest. 
All  were  treated  with  sulphites,  and  mashes  and  linseed  gruel 
were  ordered  to  be  administered.  All  did  well  for  a  time. 
They  were  treated  for  five  days,  and  then  were  removed  to 
a  distance  of  several  miles,  and,  contrary  to  special  directions, 
were  put  out  to  grass. 

On  the  next  day  after  removal  one  died,  and  two  more 
succumbed  shortly  afterwards.  After  this,  all  progressed 
favourably. 

On  the  11th  of  September  my  father  w^as  again  called 
to  the  same  farmstead.  He  found  a  brown  cart-horse  dan¬ 
gerously  ill,  and  death  ensued  three  hours  after  his  arrival. 
The  pulse  was  56,  respirations 40,  and  the  temperature  103*8°. 
Symptoms  of  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  were 
manifested. 

On  September  12th,  when  called  in  again,  two  more  cart¬ 
horses  were  found  affected.  One,  a  black  cart-horse,  aged 
six  years,  had  a  pulse  of  60,  respirations  46.  There  was  in 
this  case  much  external  swelling  around  the  throat ;  the 
other  horse  also  had  similar  symptoms.  Both  died  in  three 
or  four  hours  after  being  seen.  On  Sept.  13th  another  cart¬ 
horse  died,  and  still  another  died  on  the  14th.  On  Sept.  15th 
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three  more  cart-horses  showed  symptoms  of  disease ;  and  the 
owner  now,  for  the  first  time,  consented  to  have  the  horses 
taken  from  work  and  put  under  regular  treatment. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  administration  of  sulphites 
and  potassium  clilorate.  Nothing  but  soft  food  was  allowed, 
and  this  consisted  of  cake,  gruel,  and  mashes.  The 
symptoms  shown  were  similar  to  those  described  above. 
The  treatment  was  continued  until  the  25th.  All  three  cart¬ 
horses  recovered. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  beasts  and  horses  had  been 
feeding  upon  the  same  grass,  and  drinking  the  same 
water. 

A.  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on  the  black  horse 
which  died  on  the  12th,  and  on  one  of  the  other  horses. 
There  was  an  enormous  effusion  of  yellow  fluid  around  the 
throaf;  this  extended  from  the  jaw  to  the  breast,  and  must 
have  amounted  to  several  gallons.  The  lining  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea  was  of  a  purple  hue,  and  full  of 
frothy,  blood-stained  secretion.  The  lungs  showed  signs 
of  inflammation,  but  they  were  not  so  much  affected  as  in 
the  case  of  the  beasts.  The  bowels  were  inflamed  through¬ 
out.  The  spleen  was  enlarged.  But  there  were  no  extrava¬ 
sations  or  ecchymoses.  Shortly  after  the  examination  of  the 
cart-horse,  one  of  the  pigs  on  the  farm  licked  up  some  of  the 
blood  which  had  escaped.  Two  and  a  half  hours  afterwards 
it  died.  According  to  the  foreman  it  first  turned  red,  then 
purple,  and  finally  black  ;  and  then  died. 

A  very  remarkable  outbreak  of  splenic  fever  also  occurred 
in  my  father’s  practice  in  February,  1878.  This  is  recorded 
fully  in  the  Veterinarian  of  April,  1878. 

In  this  instance,  out  of  a  total  of  fifty  beasts  which  were 
in  the  portion  of  the  buildings  where  the  disease  appeared, 
only  two  survived. 

The  cause  of  this  outbreak  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Gress- 
well  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  had  been  fed  with  decom¬ 
posing  grains.  Sulphites  were  administered  to  some  of  the 
remaining  animals,  about  fourteen  in  number,  which  after¬ 
wards  manifested  premonitory  symptoms.  One  died;  the 
remaining  animals  recovered. 

A  well-known  Lincolnshire  farmer  occupied  some  grass 
land  at  Biscathorpe,  which  he  was  compelled  to  give  up,  in 
consequence  of  this  disease  appearing  nearly  every  year.  In 
these  outbreaks  he  generally  lost  four  or  five  of  his  cattle 
before  he  had  time  to  call  in  any  advice.  But  the  disease 
was  as  quickly  arrested,  as  soon  as  the  beasts  were  put  under 
this  treatment. 
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In  the  summer  of  1877,  Mr.  W.,  of  Marsh  Chapel,  lost 
four  beasts  suddenly.  The  post-mortem  examination  re¬ 
vealed  the  existence  of  splenic  fever.  The  others  were  taken 
up  and  treated.  No  further  deaths  occurred. 

During  the  past  four  or  five  years  many  outbreaks  of 
anthrax  have  occurred  on  a  farm  at  Wainfleet.  In  these, 
horses  only  were  affected,  and  the  post-mortem  of  the  blood 
and  tissues  revealed  these  microzymes  in  abundance.  These 
were  all  treated  as  above. 

o  After  these  descriptions  of  outbreaks,  all  of  which  have 
occurred  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  from  here,  we  may  turn 
to  answer  the  questions  proposed  above. 

It  seems  to  us  that  sulphites  administered  to  animals  do 
act  to  some  extent  as  a  preventive  against  the  invasion  of 
these  Bacilli ;  and  it  appears  that,  when  administered  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  they  are  equally  advantageous  in 
their  action.  Indeed,  it  may  act  by  preventing  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  Bacilli  and  causing  their  death.  In  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  it  is  probable  that  they  are  of  little 
avail,  as  here  the  lesions  produced  are  so  grave  as  to  cause 
death,  even  though  the  Bacilli  be  destroyed.  Yet  these 
remedies  may  be  of  some  advantage,  when  administered  with 
their  appropriate  medicines. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sulphites  specially,  because  abun¬ 
dant  experience  has  shown  us  their  use  in  these  cases. 
Other  antiseptics  may  prove,  and  probably  have  proved, 
equally  valuable. 

In  our  experience  we  have  noted  that  hypo-sulphites  are 
not  nearly  so  valuable  as  sulphites.  Indeed,  we  consider 
them  almost  valueless. 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  while  to  the  consideration  of  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
of  noticing  the  marked  and  favourable  results  obtained  by 
the  judicious  and  careful  use  of  antiseptics  in  its  treatment. 
In  one  particular  case,  I  had  under  my  care  a  milk  cow  in 
a  very  debilitated  condition.  She  showed  all  the  specific 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  worst  form  ;  the  breath  was 
very  foetid ;  the  faeces  were  fiuid  and  blood-stained  ;  the 
temperature  106*5°.  This  cow  made  a  complete  recovery 
under  sodium  sulphite,  sodium  salicylate,  and  tonics. 

A  few  remarks  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  saving 
properties  of  these  drugs,  when  administered  to  sucking  calves 
affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

We  have  found  that  in  cases  where  these  medicines  have 
been  administered,  the  calves  did  well.  In  cases  where  no 
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treatment  was  adopted  they  progressed  badly,  and  some 
succumbed. 

Mr.  Spencer,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Wragby,  has  also  used  these 
medicines  in  the  treatment  of  sucking  calves  affected  with 
this  disease,  and  has  had  similar  success. 

I  could  cite  many  more  instances ;  but  the  above  will 
suffice  to  bring  always  before  our  notice  the  fact  which  few 
will  dispute,  viz. — that  in  the  sulphites  we  have  a  potent 
antidote  against  these  low  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  prove 
such  scourges  to  man  and  beast. 

We  may  add  that  almost  all  the  antiseptics  have  been 
tried  by  us,  and  with  varying  success.  In  the  treatment  of 
anthrax,  at  any  rate,  we  have  had  most  success  with  the 
sulphites. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  remedies  have  proved  of  much  service  in  septicaemia 
and  other  toxic  conditions  of  the  blood  depending  upon  the 
presence  of  Bacteria  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
animal. 

My  late  father  used  the  sulphites  in  the  treatment  of 
animals  affected  with  Cattle  Plague,  or  Rinderpest,  in  the 
last  great  outbreak  in  this  country. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  date  of 
the  Conversazione  is  now  fixed  for  Thursday,  the  24th  ot 
January  next,  and  that  it  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish 
Square. 

Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
are  invited  to  attend  and  to  exhibit  novel  articles  of. 
scientific  interest,  works  of  art,  &c.  Applications  for  space 
(accompanied  by  a  description  of  exhibits),  and  for  cards  of 
invitation  for  self  or  self  and  lady,  must  be  made  not  later 
than  January  15th,  to  A.  Broad,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary,  8, 
Pinchley  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
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Pathological  Contributions. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

The  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  one  cattle  house  in  Breslau.  Ten  cattle  have  died  or  been 
slaughtered. 

Owing  to  this  outbreak  in  Silesia  the  importation  of 
cattle  into  or  transit  through  the  province  of  Stettin  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  except  under  inspection. 

About  the  middle  of  October  cattle  plague  was  said  to 
exist  in  all  the  districts  adjoining  Russia  from  Erzeroum  to 
the  Persian  frontier,  and  it  is  computed  that  up  to  that  date 
2000  cattle  have  died. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

In  Great  Britain,  during  the  four  weeks  ended  October 
2Tth,  1883,  there  were  reported  33  fresh  outbreaks  of  this 
disease  and  76  animals  attacked. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

During  the  four  weeks  ended  October  27th  there  were 
reported  in  Great  Britain  2716  outbreaks  of  this  disease. 
The  number  of  animals  attacked  was  59,610,  of  which  516 
died.  This  shows  a  considerable  decrease  from  the  returns 
of  the  preceding  five  weeks,  when  the  outbreaks  numbered 
6071,  and  the  animals  attacked  129,036,  of  which  1075 
.died. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


Downton  College  of  Agriculture,  Appointment  of 
Professor  Axe  to  the  Chair  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
AND  Surgery. — We  have  very  great  pleasure  in  informing 
our  readers,  that  Professor  Axe  has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery,  at  the  Downton 
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College  of  Agriculture.  He  will  hold  the  professorship  in 
addition  to  the  one  he  has  so  long  and  ably  filled  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  Law  Concerning  Rabid  Animals  in  France. — 
The  Court  of  Cassation  has  recently  declared  that  a  pre- 
fectorial  or  municipal  order  is  legal  and  obligatory  which 
directs  the  destruction  of  all  mad  dogs  or  cats,  as  well  as  of 
all  animals  of  the  same  species  that  have  been  bitten,  or  are 
suspected  to  have  been  bitten,  by  them.  This  judgment, 
the  Court  adds,  is  as  applicable  to  dogs  or  cats  kept  within 
the  house  under  the  surveillance  of  their  masters  as  it  is  to 
those  which  are  found  wandering  about  the  streets.  The 
Correctional  Tribunal  of  Lyons  {Lyon  Medical,  October 
28th),  putting  this  declaration  of  the  law  into  force,  has 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  fifty  francs  the  owner  of  a  dog  which 
had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  for  refusing  to  have  it  killed. 
— Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 

We  append  to  these  provisions  of  the  French  Law  the 
following  notice  relative  to  rabies,  which  has  been  issued  by 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Roy,  the  Professor-Superintendent  at  the 
Brown  Institution. 

This  disease  occurs  in  dogs  of  all  ages,  and  may  appear 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  It  is  recognised  by  a  change  of 
demeanour  of  the  dog,  which  becomes  dejected,  morose, 
inclined  to  roam,  and  anxious  to  hide  itself.  The  animal 
gnaws  at  wood,  stones,  and  any  refuse  which  it  sees,  snaps 
at  imaginary  objects,  and  becomes  unusually  excited  by 
strange  or  sudden  noises.  It  rubs  its  throat  with  its  paws, 
as  if  striving  to  get  rid  of  some  object  lodged  there  ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  more  or  less  abundant  flow  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth.  The  animal  is,  moreover,  very  readily 
excited,  and  barks  with  a  peculiar  harsh,  strange  cough. 
The  dog  will  attack  its  master,  or  animals  of  any  kind ;  but 
it  is  most  easily  roused  to  fury  by  the  presence  of  other 
dogs.  It  is  feared  and  shunned  by  healthy  dogs,  not  only 
when  it  attacks  them,  but  when  the  disease  is  in  a  very  early 
stage.  There  is  throughout  the  disease  no  dread  of  water. 
Before  the  tendency  to  bite  shows  itself  the  animal  may  be 
unusually  affectionate  to  its  master,  licking  his  face  and 
fawning  upon  him.  In  one  form  of  the  disease  called 

dumb  madness  ”  there  is  paralysis  of  the  jaw,  and  there¬ 
fore  inability  to  bite.  .  If  a  dog  has  shown  any  of  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  madness  mentioned  above,  or  an  unusual  tendency 
to  bite  other  animals,  it  should  be  at  once  loose-muzzled  and 
securely  chained  up,  but  it  is  advisable  that  it  should  not  be 
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destroyed  until  it  has  been  examined  by  some  authority 
capable  of  determining  whether  the  animal  be  rabid  or  not. 
Owners  of  dogs  are  warned  of  the  danger  they  may  incur  by 
allowing  their  faces  and  hands  (especially  if  scratched)  to  be 
licked  by  the  animals,  even  if  these  show  no  sign  of  mad¬ 
ness.  All  dog-bites  should  be  immediately  cleansed  by 
suction  and  washing,  and  the  wounds  should  be  cauterised 
as  soon  as  possible. 

CEstrus  in  Man. — We  referred  last  March  (page  574) 
to  a  case  where  masses,  composed  of  the  larvae  of  a  species  of 
fly  (^Anihyomia  cuniculina),  were  passed  from  the  rectum. 
Dr.  Voelkel,  of  Berleburg,  has  described,  in  the  Berliner 
Klinisclie  Woclienschrift,  a  genuine  instance  of  the  presence 
of  the  larval  gad-fly  in  man.  A  lad,  aged  thirteen,  came 
under  his  care  last  February.  The  patient^s  skin  was 
healthy,  except  at  certain  points,  where  numerous  small  red 
spots  were  present.  These  spots  were  elevated,  and  tender 
on  pressure.  From  three  of  these,  grubs  were  extracted, 
which  Professors  Leuckart  and  Braner  found  to  be  the  larvae 
of  CEstrus,  The  fly  must  have  deposited  its  ova  during  the 
course  of  the  preceding  summer.  Cuvier  and  Latreille  refer 
to  HumboldFs  observations  concerning  a  tubercular  eruption 
which  is  frequently  seen  on  the  abdomen  of  South  American 
Indians.  But,  though  the  explorer  and  the  two  scientists  all 
agree  that  presumptive  evidence  strongly  favours  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  eruption  was  due  to  an  CEstrus,  no  larvae 
appear  to  have  actually  been  removed  from  natives  affected 
in  this  manner.  Since  the  days  of  Humboldt,  however,  the 
parasitic  nature  of  this  affection  has  been  authenticated  by 
Howship  and  others.  Tilbury  Fox  refers,  in  his  well-known 
text-book,  to  cases  where  the  larvae  of  CEstrus  hovis  have  been 
found  in  the  human  subject  in  Scotland  and  the  Shetland 
Isles.  In  the  human  subject,  the  larvae  appear  to  settle  in 
the  spot  where  they  hatch  out,  and  to  emerge  from  it  only 
on  leaving  the  pupal  state. — British  Medical  Journal, 

Formula  for  Corns. — Dr.  Barbier,  writing  in  the  Aheille 
Medicale,  recommends  as  a  most  useful  application,  which 
he  has  repeatedly  tried,  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  A  few  drops  are  applied  night  and  morning, 
which  gradually  use  up  the  paclrydermatous  covering  to 
its  very  root. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cioeeo. 

ACORNS  AS  FOOD  OR  POISON. 

There  is  a  true  saying  which  suggests  that,  under  different 
circumstances,  the  food  of  one  individual  becomes  the  poison 
of  another,  and  the  proverb  might  find  an  apt  illustration  in 
the  case  of  the  common  oak  masts,  which  constitute  very 
valuable  articles  of  food,  or  act  as  a  deadly  poison  under 
varying  conditions. 

The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  of  October  S7th  remarks, 
under  the  heading  Acorns  ’’ : 

The  rough  autumnal  blast  is  strewing  the  fields  with  an 
unusually  plentiful  crop  of  acorns.  So  thickly  studded  is 
earth’s  grassy  lap  with  this  astringent  harvest,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  inquire  what  purpose  (besides  the  reproduction 
of  the  quercine  genus)  the  acorn  may  serve  in  the  economy 
of  nature — to  what  use,  medicinal  or  dietetic,  it  may  be 
applied  by  man  or  beast.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  in 
nearly  all  rural  districts,  in  fact,  in  which  we  have  made 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  acorns  are  in  common  use  by  the 
rustic  population  as  a  medicine  in  diarrhoea,  from  whatever 
cause.  A  store  of  dried  acorns  forms  part  of  many  a  country 
housewife’s  domestic  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  grated  powder 
is  administered  with  good  effect  in  many  cases  of  intestinal 
flux.  Probably,  since  the  acorn  contains  so  very  large  a 
proportion  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  its  operation  in  such 
cases  is  at  least  as  beneficial  as  that  of  any  tinctures  of  kino, 
catechu,  rhatany,  or  other  officinal  astringent,  administered 
by  proper  authority.  Vast  quantities  of  acorns,  as  we  all 
know,  are  also  greedily  eaten  by  pigs,  deer,  and  possibly 
other  animals,  who  become  fat  and  well-conditioned  on  this 
fare.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  learn  from  some 
of  our  veterinary  friends  how  it  is  that  these  creatures  can 
live  and  thrive  upon  a  diet  which,  though  it  may  contain 
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some  nutritive  material,  contains  also  so  overwhelming  a 
share  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  that  even  the  porcine 
digestive  apparatus  ought  theoretically  to  be  brought  to  a 
dead-lock  by  its  use.  Is  it  the  fact,  may  we  ask,  that  pigs, 
deer,  &c.,  suffer  occasionally  from  costive  or  obstructive 
troubles,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  intestinal  secretions  as  a 
result  of  a  free  diet  of  acorns  at  this  season  ?  And  would  it 
be  possible,  may  we  ask  again,  to  make  any  use  of  acorns, 
crushed  or  ground,  as  an  admixture  in  the  food  of  horses, 
especially  those  in  whom  a  constant  looseness  or  ^  scouring’ 
makes  sleek  appearance  and  good  condition  almost  an 
impossibility  ?  ” 

We  can  answer  our  contemporary’s  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  acorns  by  stating  that  constipation  is  among  the  occa¬ 
sional  and  least  objectionable  medical  effects  of  acorns. 

In  the  marked  forms  of  the  disease,  which  is  traceable  to 
the  eating  of  the  mast,  in  the  unripe  state  particularly,  diar¬ 
rhoea  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  and  altogether  the 
pathological  action  of  acorns  is  the  reverse  of  what  would  be 
expected  to  arise  from  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a 
powerful  astringent. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  remarkable  out¬ 
breaks  of  disease  among  young  stock  in  1868  and  1870, 
under  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that  acorns,  which 
in  those  years  were  very  abundant,  were  the  cause  of  the 
fatal  malady. 

At  the  times  of  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  which  was  recognised  as  acorn  poisoning,”  we 
published  the  results  of  observations  which  were  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  affection  has  again 
quite  recently  appeared  in  districts  where  acorns  are  plen¬ 
tiful  we  reproduce  those  papers  in  the  present  number  for 
the  information  of  our  readers. 
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Bv  Professor  Simonds  and  Brown. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Veterinarian  for  1871.) 

Some  difficulty  has  been  felt  and  expressed  by  practical 
men  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  word  poisonous  ”  'as 
applied  to  acorns,  which  are  universally  recognised  as  valuable 
articles  of  food ;  it  is  alleged  with  truth  that  animals  of 
various  kinds  eat  acorns  with  impunity.  Pigs  particularly 
thrive  upon  them,  even  when  they  are  allowed  to  eat  them  in 
unlimited  quantities.  Deer  also  consume  them,  and  cattle 
eat  them  in  ordinary  seasons  without  being  so  markedly 
affected  by  them,  unless  from  eating  to  excess,  as  to  excite 
any  attention. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  and,  indeed,  not  altogether 
improbable,  that  the  ill  effects  of  feeding  on  acorns  may  not 
always  be  so  marked  under  ordinary  conditions  as  to  lead  to 
an  association  of  the  effects  with  the  real  cause.  Some 
farmers  attribute  the  kernels” — which  are  sometimes  seen 
in  the  muscles  of  pigs  in  acorn  districts — to  the  consumption 
of  acorns.  We  have  often  met  with  enlargement  and  har¬ 
dening  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  pigs  which  have  fed  on 
these  seeds,  but  we  have  no  experimental  evidence  of  the 
connection  which  is  alleged  to  exist  between  the  use  of  acorns 
for  food  and  the  production  of  a  hard  and  ‘‘  kernelly”  state 
of  the  meat. 

We  have  no  intention  to  discuss  the  actual  position  which 
acorns  assume  in  the  food  list ;  all  the  facts  which  have  been 
adduced  in  proof  of  their  value  as  provender  we  accept 
without  any  hesitation,  but  there  are  also  other  facts,  equally 
well  supported  by  evidence,  not  so  generally  received,  relating 
to  the  effects  of  acorns  on  young  cattle  in  certain  seasons 
and  under  certain  conditions,  which  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  the  history  of  the  disease  of  which  acorns  are  the 
presumed  cause. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  and  again  in  1870,  there  occurred 
a  fatal  affection  among  cattle,  apparently  the  result  of  the 
consumption  of  acorns,  which  in  the  two  seasons  referred  to 
were  very  abundant  after  a  long  drought,  when  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  herbage. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  acorns  are  injurious  to 
animals  under  certain  conditions;  hungry  sheep  have  died 
soon  after  they  have  been  turned  into  pastures  where  the 
nut  has  been  plentiful,  cattle  have  suffered  from  impact- 
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ment  of  the  husks  in  the  omasum,  and  even  pigs,  which 
seem  to  live  on  acorns  with  impunity,  are  said  to  be  affected 
with  hardening  of  the  muscles  and  the  accumulation  of  small 
masses  of  indurated  matter  in  the  flesh,  in  consequence  of 
frequent  indulgence  in  their  favourite  food.  The  disease, 
how’ever,  to  which  we  now  refer  under  the  name  of  acorn¬ 
poisoning  is  not  due  to  accumulation  of  acorns  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  and  it  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  astringent 
action  of  the  food ;  on  the  contrary,  the  worst  form  of  the 
malady  is  often  developed  after  all  the  acorns  have  been 
digested  or  expelled  from  the  system,  and  the  most  fatal 
phase  of  the  malady  is  associated  with  dysentery  instead  of 
constipation. 

During  two  outbreaks  we  have  had  opportunities  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  disease  in  various  localities  and  under  different 
circumstances,  and  we  purpose  to  place  on  record  as  complete 
a  history  as  the  materials  at  command  will  enable  us. 

The  first  important  question  which  demanded  consideration 
at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  had  reference  to  the  botanical  and 
chemical  position  of  the  suspected  aliment,  and  in  answer  to 
this  query  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  record  the  following 
remarks  by  our  botanical  contributor,  Professor  Buckman, 
in  reference  to  the  botany  of  the  family  to  which  the  oaks 
belong : 

The  genus  Quercus,  to  which  the  oak  is  referred,  is  one 
possessing  a  large  number  of  species,  and  most  of  these  are 
apt  to  run  into  varieties.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Amentacece — the  catkin  family — so  named  from  its  cylindri¬ 
cal,  oblong,  or  globular  specks  of  unisexual  flow'ers.  In  the 
oak  the  male  flowers  are  arranged  in  slender  pendulous  cat¬ 
kins,  whilst  the  female  flowers  consist  of  an  involucre  of 
small  imbricated  scales.  The  fruit  is  a  nut,  or  acorn,  of  an 
oblong  or  ovoid  shape,  protruding  from  a  woody  cup — cupule 
— formed  of  the  enlarged  scales. 

The  acorn-cup  is,  in  our  British  forms,  with  which  we 
have  now  more  particularly  to  do,  supported  by  a  foot-stalk 
{peduncle)  of  variable  length,  which  is  accompanied  by  some 
variations  in  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  {petiole),  and  these 
circumstances  have  given  rise  to  great  difference  of  opinon 
as  to  specific  characters  ;  some  authors  m.erging  all  into  a 
single  species,  while  others  consider  the  differences  named 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  separation  into  three  distinct  specific 
forms.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  points  named  are 
not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  our' 
forms  of  oak  as  specially  distinct ;  at  the  same  time  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  there  are  at  least  three 
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well-defined  varieties,  which  may  be  shortly  described  as 
follows : 

1.  Quercus  robur  pedunculata  is  readily  distinguished 
in  trees  separated  from  each  other  by  its  robust  habits,  thick, 
knarled,  twisted,  and  more  or  less  horizontal  branches.  The 
leaves  have  comparatively  few  broad  wavy  indentations,  and 
are  set  on  with  a  short  leaf-stalk  {petiole).  The  fruits  [acorns) 
are  situate  on  long  foot-stalks  [petiole)  ^  varying  from  two  to 
upwards  of  four  inches  in  length. 

This  is  the  typical  British  oak,  which  is  general  all  over 
our  island,  though  in  some  parts  other  forms  prevail. 

2.  Quercus  robur  sessiliflora  is  generally  of  a  more 
upright  and  formal  habit,  and  limbs  straighter  and  less 
knarled  than  in  the  Q.  robur  pedunculata.  The  leaf  has 
deeper  sinuosities,  and  is  set  on  with  a  comparatively  long 
petiole.  The  fruit,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  nearly  sessile  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  little  more  than  the  indication  of  a 
peduncle. 

This  form,  like  the  others,  has  been  planted  here  and  there 
all  over  the  country.  The  most  general  distribution  of  this 
handsome  tree,  and  the  finest  examples  of  it  which  have  come 
under  our  observation,  have  been  in  the  Wyre  Forest,  and  in 
Worcestershire,  in  which  it  is  the  prevailing  form;  Mr. 
Leighton  states  that  it  is  abundant  in  Shropshire,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  Welsh  border. 

3.  Quercus  robur  intermedia. — This  form  is  remark¬ 
able  for  having  its  fruits  on  short  thick  peduncles,  barely 
exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  Its  leaves  and  other  parts  are 
so  decidedly  intermediate  between  the  two  forms  mentioned 
above  as  to  justify  the  name,  and  also  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  forms  named  are  only  varieties  of  the  Quercus  robur  or 

British  oak.” 

The  intermediate  form  can  hardly  claim  an  undisputed 
territory,  but  it  occurs  frequently  in  various  districts  about 
the  Cotteswolds  and  the  midland  counties,  but  wherever  we 
have  seen  it  it  has  not  been  under  conditions  which  would 
enable  to  point  to  it  as  indigenous  to  the  locality. 

The  distinctions  above  given,  though  necessary  to  a 
botanical  description  of  the  different  oaks  we  meet  with,  are 
of  no  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  structure  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  or  mast,”  which  is  very  variable  in 
shape  and  size,  but  in  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  pretty  much 
alike  in  their  chemical  constituents  and  properties. 

It  is  said  that  formerly  the  oak  in  Britain  was  chiefly 
valued  on  account  of  its  acorns,  and  the  value  of  land  de¬ 
pended  greatly  upon  the  quantity  of  oak  trees,  and  conse- 
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quently  oak  mast,  it  would  grow.  Of  late  years,  however, 
oak  mast  had  scarcely  a  marketable  value,  but  the  seasons  of 
drought  in  1868  and  1870  have  caused  them  to  rise  in  public 
estimation.  In  the  former  of  these  years  we  could  have  pur¬ 
chased  any  quantity,  and  indeed  we  greedily  availed  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity.  This  year,  though  we  advertised  for 
them,  we  found  that  no  proprietor  would  spare  them,  and  they 
have  been  so  jealously  guarded  that  the  usual  cadger'^  was 
not  allowed  to  gather  them. 

As  regards  their  value,  our  experience  in  1868  afforded 
conclusive  evidence.  We  then  used  them  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  but  especially  with  pigs,  and  found  them  not  only 
harmless  but  profitable. 

We,  however,  find  from  experience  that  these,  and  indeed 
all  kinds  of  fresh  food,  require,  in  the  language  of  the  Dorset¬ 
shire  shepherd,  guiding,  A  little  should  be  given  at  first, 
but,  however  much,  it  should  be  given.  Upon  this  point  it 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  a  neighbour. 

Nov.  7,  1870. — Visited  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yeovil,  to  inquire  what  was  done  with  the  quantity  of  oak 
mast  grown  during  the  past  dry  summer,  of  which  they  have 
always  a  large  crop  in  hot  dry  summers.*  This  farm  is  mostly 
in  pasture,  and  the  hedge-rows  of  the  small  fields  and  the 
fields  themselves  are  thickly  studded  with  fine  trees  of  the 
common  oak,  Quercus  rohur  pedunculata ;  the  consequence  is 
that  this  year,  as  it  was  in  1868,  a  great  quantity  of  oak  mast 
has  been  produced.  On  inquiries  as  to  how  it  was  utilised 
we  found  that  it  was  carefully  gathered  and  stored  in  different 
buildings,  and  the  mast  was  given  in  varied  proportions  to 
all  kinds  of  animals,  to  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  for  all 
of  which  a  portion  of  bran  was  given  with  each  feed  of  acorns. 

This  bran  must  be  considered  as  being  used  with  great 
judgment,  as  its  laxative  effects,  no  doubt,  counteract  the 
astringent  properties  of  the  gallic  and  tannic  acids  contained 
in  the  acorns.  The  astringency  of  acorns,  indeed,  is  so  well 
known  that  old  women  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  grated 
acorn  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

Upon  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  mischief  had  been  done  to 
stock  by  their  eating  acorns,  we  were  told  that  in  a  period  of 
seven  years  only  one  or  two  sheep  had  suffered  from  eating, 
and  it  was  significantly  added  “  these  were  the  poorest  and 
most  unhealthy  of  the  flock,”  and  that  only  one  case  of  actual 
death  from  acorns  was  believed  to  have  taken  place. 

So  much,  indeed,  was  the  farmer  convinced  of  the  value  of 
acorns,  that  he  asserted  that,  ^^notwithstanding  the  shortness 
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of  keep,  the  good  crops  of  these  would  render  the  cost  of 
keeping  sheep  less  than  usual.^*  It  would  seem  that  in  an 
unusually  bad  season  a  large  crop  of  acorns  has  saved  money 
which  otherwise  must  have  been  spent  in  corn  and  cake ; 
hut  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  tenant  observed 
that  he  should  like  the  farm  better  if  it  had  no  trees 
at  alL’’^ 

On  this  farm  no  preparation  of  the  acorns  was  made,  but 
from  our  own  experiments  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
allowing  them  to  partially  germinate  {malt)  increased  their 
sweetness,  and  probably  prevented  costiveness  by  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  sugar.^’ 

Respecting  the  chemical  constitution  of  acorns.  Professor 
Church  wrote  in  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal  in 
1869  to  this  effect : 

The  nutritive  value  of  acorns  which  have  been  freed 
from  their  cups  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable;  starch,  sugar, 
and  oil  make  up  together  about  half  their  weight,  so  that  as 
regards  these  heat-giving  and  fat-forming  food  constituents 
acorns  do  not  differ  widely  from  some  of  the  poorer  kinds  of 
cake.  Their  deficiency  is  in  the  so-called  flesh-forming  or 
nitrogenous  constituents.  Of  these  important  substances 
recent  analyses  do  not  show  more  than,  if  so  much  as,  five 
per  cent,  to  be  present  in  the  whole  acorn,  a  proportion 
which  is  less  than  one  fourth  of  that  existing  in  common 
cotton  cake,  and  not  one  sixth  of  that  contained  in  good  rape 
cake. 

^‘But  if  acorns  can  furnish  only  small  amounts  of  these 
flesh  formers,  the  value  of  their  other  feeding  constituents 
must  not  be  depreciated,  for  the  peculiar  sugar  which  they 
contain  exists  in  notable  proportion,  about  eight  per  cent., 
while  the  fixed  oil  which  is  also  present  in  them  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent. 

‘‘  The  drawbacks  to  the  free  use  of  acorns  are  to  be  traced 
-to  an  entirely  distinct  set  of  substances ;  these  impart  to  the 
seed  its  astringency  and  bitterness,  and  are  made  up  of  tan¬ 
nin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  bitter  principle.  Some  chemists 
have  extracted  as  much  as  nine  per  cent,  of  tannin  from 
whole  acorns.  To  destroy  the  astringency  and  bitterness, 
the  acorns  are  either  buried  in  the  earth  or  digested  with 
wood  ashes  and  water.  By  both  these  processes  the  astrin¬ 
gent  and  injurious  tannin  is  destroyed,  being  transformed 
chiefly  into  grape  sugar  and  the  comparatively  innocuous 
substance  known  to  chemists  as  gallic  acid.” 

Dr.Voelcker,  in  his  report  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
•refers  to  the  use  of  acorns  as  food  for  pigs  and  sheep,  and 
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gives  the  following  results  of  his  analysis, in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  society's  journal,  part  the  second  : 

Composition  of  Acorns, 

Proportions  of  Husks  and  Kernel. 


“  Husks  .  .  .  • . 13*90 

Kernels . 86*10 


100*00 

One  pound  of  fresh  acorns  were  put  aside  for  a  few  weeks 
and  the  weight  was  found  to  have  decreased  to  thirteen  and 
a  half  ounces. 

The  kernel,  when  analysed,  was  found  to  contain  in  100 


parts — 

“  Moisture . 40*88 

Patty  matters . 2*64 

^Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  .  4*39 

Starch,  gum,  sugar,  &c . 46*74 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) . 3*94 

Mineral  matter  (ash) . 1*41 


100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen,  *703. 

Acorns,  which  are  much  relished  by  sheep  and  pigs,  are 
sold  in  ordinary  seasons  to  farmers  in  Hertfordshire  and  else¬ 
where  at  Is.  3c?.  to  Is.  6c?.  per  bushel,  a  bushel  weighing 
about  half  a  hundredweight.  The  proportion  of  flesh-formr 
ing  or  nitrogenous  matters  is  very  small,  whilst  that  of  starch 
and  analogous  fat-producing  compounds  is  large.  Acorn 
kernels  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  indigestible  woody 
fibre,  and  are  excellent  fattening  food  for  sheep. 

“  Their  composition  affords  another  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  economic  value  of  food  is  much  more  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  available  non-nitrogenous  than  on  that  of  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  contained  therein.^’ 

Dr.  Voelcker  takes  no  notice  in  his  remarks  on  the  feeding 
value  of  acorns  of  the  presence  of  tannic  acid,  and  its  deri¬ 
vative  gallic  acid,  which  exist  in  acorns,  but  which  would 
not  be  included  among  the  alimentary  constituents.  The 
presence  of  both  tannic  and  gallic  acid  in  fresh  acorns  has 
been  demonstrated  by  many  chemists,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  act  of  boiling  the  seeds  does  not  materially  modify 
the  reaction  which  is  due  to  these  constituents.  The  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron  acts  as  readily  upon  boiled  as  upon  fresh  acorns. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  acrid  principle  and  the  volatile  oil 
referred  to  in  the  Chamher  of  Agriculture  Journal ^  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  our  attempts  to  obtain  evidence.  About 
half  a  hundredweight  of  acorns  was  distilled,  and  the  result- 
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ing  liquor,  although  possessing  rather  a  pungent  odour,  did 
not  contain  any  volatile  oil ;  but  a  little  solid  fat,  having  the 
taste  and  smell  of  cocoa-nut  oil  floated  on  the  surface. 

The  whole  of  the  distilled  liquor,  amounting  to  about 
seven  gallons,  was  given  to  a  steer,  in  quantities  of  a  gallon 
twice  a  day,  but  no  harm  resulted.  In  this  experiment,  as 
in  others  which  were  carried  on,  we  were  compelled  to  employ 
perfectly  ripe  and  dry  acorns.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  dif¬ 
ferent  effects  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
immature  seeds. 

Acorns  in  the  unripe  condition,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
preponderance  of  the  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  contain  more  of 
the  astringent  and  bitter  principles  than  those  which  are 
quite  mature,  in  which  state  they  acquire  some  sweetness 
and  nuttiness  of  flavour  ;  this  fact  will  in  some  measure 
explain  the  occurrence  of  the  greatest  number  of  attacks  in 
the  early  part  of  the  acorn  season.  It  is  at  least  very  prob¬ 
able  that  the  process  of  ripening  has  as  much  influence  upon 
the  composition  of  the  acorn  as  that  of  digestion  in  an  alka¬ 
line  solution,  or  as  the  partial  germination  of  the  seeds  when 
they  are  buried  in  the  ground. 

In  the  letters  which  have  been  published  in  various 
journals  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  consumption  of 
the  acorn-cups  with  the  attached  stalks,  but  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  these  are  not  consumed  to  any  extent.  Neither  the 
persons  who  collect  acorns  for  profit  nor  the  animals  which 
seek  them  for  food  care  to  take  the  cups  and  stalks,  and  in 
walking  over  pastures  in  which  cattle  have  been  feeding,  or 
from  which  acorns  have  been  picked,  we  have  always  noticed 
an  abundance  of  cups,  while  the  acorns  have  been  few  and 
far  between. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  acorns,  when  eaten  in 
excess,  are  indigestible.  It  is  also  satisfactorily  proved  that 
they  possess  an  astringent  action,  which  renders  them,  when 
properly  prepared,  medicinally  valuable  in  diarrhoea ;  but 
the  disease  to  which  we  have  referred  as  “acorn-poisoning” 
is  not  indigestion,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  those  which 
follow  the  employment  of  a  powerful  astringent. 

History  of  the  “  Acorn  Disease.” 

When  the  disease  which  was  subsequently  traced  to  the 
consumption  of  acorns  by  young  stock  was  first  detected  in 
Kent,  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  considerable  alarm  was  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  minds  of  stock-owners,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  fatality  of  the  malady,  but  even  more  from 
the  resemblance  which  was  perceived  to  exist  between  the 
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symptoms  and  some  of  ]po8t-mortem  appearances  to  those 
of  cattle  plague. 

The  first  cases  of  the  disease  which  came  under  observa¬ 
tion  occurred  among  twenty-eight  yearling  steers  and  heifers, 
which  were  at  pasture  at  Langley  Park,  Beckenham.  These 
animals,  with  nine  cows,  had  been  sent  to  Langley  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30th,  1868,  and  on  their  arrival  were  placed  in  a  part 
of  the  park  known  as  the  Lower  Park.  They  were  in  good 
health  at  the  time,  but  rather  low  in  condition.  On  October 
•7th  one  of  them  was  observed  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  several 
others  to  be  somewhat  out  of  health.  By  the  following  day 
the  diseased  state  of  the  herd  was  fully  established,  and,  case 
succeeding  case,  by  October  15th  sixteen  yearlings  and  one 
cow  had  become  affected.  Of  this  number  six  had  died,  and 
several  of  the  others  w'ere  in  a  precarious  condition.  The 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  together  with  the  rapid  spread  and 
great  fatality  of  the  disease,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  animals 
were  the  subjects  of  cattle  plague.  The  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  outbreak  disproved 
such  opinion,  and  clearlyindicated  that  the  disease  had  arisen 
from  some  local  cause.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  malady 
was  not  infectious.  Indeed,  it  appeared  highly  probable  that 
the  attack  had  depended  on  the  animals  ha  ving  partaken  very 
freely  of  acorns,  which  day  by  day  were  falling  in  large 
quantities  from  the  oak  trees  that  abounded  in  the  enclosure. 
The  herbage  in  this  part  of  the  park  W'as  uniformly  short  in 
quantity.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  objectionable  in  quality, 
and  no  deleterious  plants  w'ere  detected  among  it.  It  was 
stated  that  for  ten  years  at  least  the  crop  of  acorns  had  not 
been  equal  in  amount  to  the  present  crop.  Very  large  crops 
of  chestnuts  had  been  produced,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  cattle  which  had  been  grazed  in  the  Lo\ver  Park 
had  done  well. 

The  custom  had  been  to  purchase  cattle  in  the  autumnal 
period  of  the  year,  particularly  Welsh  cattle,  at  Barnet  Fair, 
in  September,  and  turn  them  into  the  park.  This  year, 
however,  the  practice  had  necessarily  been  altered  by  a 
change  of  occupancy,  and  hence  the  reason  of  the  park  being 
grazed  by  young  cattle.  Had  the  ill  effects  depended  on  the 
quality  of  the  herbage  alone,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  fresh  cattle  coming  on  the  place  in  the 
autumn  invariably  had  done  well.  The  opinion  that  the 
eating  of  large  quantities  of  acorns  had  caused  the  fatality  was 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  some  animals  belong¬ 
ing  to  Colonel  Lennard,  of  West  Wickham,  had  also  been 
attacked  while  in  the  same  pasture,  but  that  twenty  calves, 
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which  occupied  a  contiguous  part  of  the  park,  where  they 
could  obtain  very  few  acorns,  had  continued  in  perfect 
health.  The  non-infectious  nature  of  the  disease  was  also 
shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  animals  attacked  had 
been  put  with  these  calves,  and  had  continued  with  them 
down  to  the  time  of  the  inquiry  being  commenced,  and  that 
cattle  belonging  to  other  persons  which  had  been  located 
near  to  the  diseased  beasts  from  the  commencement  were 
unaffected. 

The  symptoms  presented  by  the  sick  cattle  were  very 
characteristic.  In  all  cases  at  the  outset  the  animals  were 
observed  to  be  remarkably  dull  and  dispirited  and  inclined 
to  separate  themselves  from  each  other,  and  to  stand  in  a 
crouched  attitude,  with  the  head  hanging  down.  The  eyes 
were  sunken.  In  many  of  the  animals  there  was  discharge 
of  mucus,  sometimes  mingled  with  blood,  from  the  nostrils, 
and  frequently  mucous  discharge  from  the  eyes  was  also 
noticed.  The  internal  temperature  was  natural,  ranging 
between  100°  and  10^°.  The  surface  of  the  body  was  cold 
and  the  coat  staring. 

An  irritable  state  of  the  intestines  was  present  in  most 
cases,  as  indicated  by  the  frequent  passing  of  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fgeces,  often  streaked  with  blood.  Some  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  suffered  from  constipation,  the  fseces  being  scanty, 
black,  and  hard.  The  urine  was  nearly  colourless,  but  the 
quantity  secreted  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal 
amount.  This  peculiarity  of  the  urinary  secretion — its  re¬ 
markable  paleness  of  hue — has  been  observed  in  every 
instance,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  symptoms  of  the  acorn  disease.^^ 

From  the*  beginning  of  the  attack  the  animals  refused 
food  of  all  kinds,  and  the  loss  of  condition  was  extremely 
rapid.  Even  before  these  animals  became  seriously  ill  it  was 
remarked  that  they  were  becoming  more  and  more  emaciated 
day  by  day,  and  when  the  desire  for  food  ceased  altogether 
it  naturally  followed  that  the  debility  quickly  increased. 

One  marked  symptom  of  the  disease  which  might  serve  in 
a  doubtful  case  to  distinguish  it  from  cattle  plague  was  the 
universal  pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  conjunctiva, 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  the  buccal  membrane ;  and  the 
membrane  of  the  vagina  were  alike  distinguished  by  the 
pallid  hue,  variegated  here  and  there  with  petechiae,  which 
seemed  to  render  the  prevailing  paleness  more  obvious.  The 
membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  in  several  instances 
extensively  abraded,  and  presented  the  appearance  which  in 
the  early  period  of  the  prevalence  of  cattle  plague  was  thought 
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to  be  specially  indicative  of  that  disease.  One  specimen  pre¬ 
sented  this  lesion  in  so  marked  a  form  that  it  could  only  be 
compared  with  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  cattle  plague 
which  had  been  met  with.  The  greater  portion  of  the  palate 
was  denuded  of  its  epithelium,  and  the  raw  surface  of  the 
vascular  tissue  was  apparent.  The  respiration  was  quick  and 
short,  and  carried  on  with  very  little  movement  of  the  flanks. 
A  peculiar  moan  accompanied  the  expiration  in  some  animals 
which  were  most  severely  affected;  this  sound,  occurring,  as 
it  did,  in  the  midst  of  the  expiratory  effort,  reminded  the  ob¬ 
server  of  the  last  stage  of  rinderpest,  and  when  it  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  signs  of  that  disease — for  example,  the 
dejected  appearance,  dependent  head  and  sunken  eye,  and 
twitching  and  trembling  of  the  muscles — it  was  not  remark¬ 
able  that  at  the  outset  a  suspicion  of  the  return  of  cattle 
plague  had  arisen.  Symptoms  of  cerebral  derangement  were 
observed  in  several  cases,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  affected  cattle  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  became  in  some  degree  lethar¬ 
gic.  The  occurrence  of  this  drowsy  condition,  in  connection 
with  the  absence  of  the  normal  colour  of  the  urine  and  its 
low  specific  gravity,  led  to  the  conviction  that  non-elimina¬ 
tion  of  effete  matters  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  was  one 
element,  and  possibly  a  very  important  one,  in  the  disease. 
No  opportunity,  however,  occurred  of  verifying  the  impres¬ 
sion  by  chemical  analysis. 

PosUmortem  appearances, — Several  of  the  animals  which 
had  died  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  investigation 
in  Kent  were  examined,  and  the  following  morbid  appear¬ 
ances  were  observed ; 

Abrasions  more  or  less  extensive  of  the  buccal  membrane  at 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  palate  wero  detected  in 
most  instances.  Some  of  the  abraded  portions  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  incipient  ulcers.  The  fauces,  velum  palati,  and 
larynx  were  generally  congested,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
was  covered  with  a  large  quantity  of  white  exudation-matter. 
Congestion  was  also  apparent  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
trachea. 

The  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy. 

In  the  digestive  organs  the  evidences  of  the  effects  of  the 
disease  were  very  marked,  and  in  some  instances  there  was  so 
much  destruction  of  tissue  that  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  some  powerful  irritant  poison  had  been  adminis¬ 
tered.  Usually  the  rumen  was  healthy,  but  in  a  few  instances 
there  were  spots  of  submucous  haemorrhage  on  the  muscular 
bands,  and  occasionally  spots  of  congestion  were  seen  on  the 
lining  of  the  viscus.  The  reticulum  was  generally  healthy. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  omasum,  in  several  cases,  the  tissues 
were  broken  up,  and  presented  a  torn  and  ragged  appear¬ 
ance,  and  many  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  this  stomach 
were  in  a  similar  condition. 

Sometimes  there  were  hard  masses  of  masticated  acorns 
impacted  between  the  leaves,  but  very  commonly  no  trace  of 
them  existed  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  animals  were  not  attacked  with  serious  illness 
until  several  days  after  they  had  been  removed  from  the  acorn 
pastures. 

The  abomasum  was  in  many  cases  congested  in  patches, 
and  the  edges  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  were 
often  oedematous. 

No  structural  changes  were  detected  in  the  intestines;  the 
contents  of  the  tube  were  generally  fluid,  and  in  the  large 
intestine  the  dark  lines  due  to  veneus  congestion,  and  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  lesion  of  cattle  plague,  under  the  name  of 
^‘zebra-marking,”  were  present. 

Both  kidneys  and  'bladder  were  generally  healthy,  but  in 
some  of  the  animals  examined  a  large  coagulum  of  effused 
blood  was  found  in  the  lumbar  region  behind  the  kidneys. 
Blood  was  also  found  in  some  cases  in  the  omasum,  and 
spoiled  blood,  in  considerable  quantity,  was  found  mixed 
with  the  contents  of  the  intestines. 

Speaking  generally,  the  morbid  appearances  were  indicative 
of  blood-poisoning,  and  varied  to  some  extent,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease  which  destroyed  the  animals'  life, 
but  maintaining  all  over  the  country  sufficient  uniformity  to 
prove  that  the  same  cause  was  in  operation  to  produce  the 
effects  which  were  observed. 

Outbreaks  of  the  same  disease  occurred  simultaneously  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  cases  were  investigated  in 
Kent,  Middlesex,  Herts,  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  Surrey,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

In  every  case  the  outbreak  followed  upon  the  fall  of  acorns. 
Very  few  adult  cattle  were  attacked,  but  of  young  stock 
scarcely  any  of  those  which  partook  of  acorns  entirely 
escaped. 

The  disease  only  appeared  in  districts  where  acorns 
abounded,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  symptoms  and  lesions  which  were  nearly  identical 
in  character. 

Remedial  measures  failed  everywhere.  Theoretically,  the 
duty  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  simple ;  he  was  called 
upon  to  use  means  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  system, 
and  to  support  the  failing  powers  of  life  meanwhile. 
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Practically,  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  theory  did  not 
succeed.  Salines,  alkalies,  and  vegetable  tonics  appeared,  in 
some  cases,  to  be  beneficial;  but  no  success  attended  the 
same  treatment  in  other  instances,  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
of  the  curative  means  which  were  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  was  complete  failure. 

When  the  supply  of  acorns  ceased  the  disease  gradually 
declined,  and  only  reappeared  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
under  conditions  which  were  exactly  like  those  of  1868 — 
deficiency  of  herbage  after  a  long  drought,  and  an  abundant 
crop  of  acorns.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  acorns 
began  to  cover  the  pastures  rather  thickly,  and  observing 
that  cattle  were  feeding  on  them  voraciously  we  anticipated 
a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  1868. 

Some  stock-owners,  who  had  suffered  in  the  previous  out¬ 
break,  took  the  precaution  to  have  the  acorns  picked  up 
before  they  allowed  young  cattle  to  feed  over  the  pastures  on 
which  the  acorns  fell,  and  the  result  of  this  wise  precaution 
was  most  satisfactory.  Cattle  which  had  been  feeding  in 
parks  all  the  summer  could  not  be  thus  sufficiently  protected. 
In  many  instances  the  daily  collection  of  the  acorns  on  these 
pastures  did  not  prevent  the  disease,  although  it  considerably 
mitigated  its  severity.  Large  quantities  of  acorns  fell  during 
the  night,  and  the  animals  had  opportunities  of  eating  them 
before  the  pickers  came  to  their  work. 

Towards  the  middle  of  October  high  winds  prevailed  for  a 
few  days,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  acorns  fell,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  expiration  of  a  week  or  ten  days  from  this  time 
that  the  disease  manifested  itself  so  generally  as  to  attract 
attention,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  malady  had  been 
recognised  over  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  daily  press  contained  numerous  letters  from  corre¬ 
spondents  who  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease, 
or  who  sought  advice  respecting  its  prevention.  The  general 
impression  was  that  acorns,  when  judiciously  given,  are 
valuable  food ;  but  if  eaten  in  too  large  quantity  they  prove 
hurtful  by  distending  the  stomach  and  causing  indigestion. 
Pertinent  to  this  view  of  the  effects  of  acorns  are  the  remarks 
which  we  quote  from  a  communication  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Dale,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Great  Stanmore.  Referring  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  he  writes  : 

Young  stock  have  in  some  instances  been  found  dead  in 
the  parks  without  any  previous  signs  of  illness,  and  on  ex¬ 
amination  we  have  found  large  quantities  of  whole  acorns  in 
the  rumen^  and  the  animals  apparently  died  from  ^  hoven.^ 
These  have  been  exceptional  cases.^’ 

(  To  be  Gontmued.) 
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Veterinary  College, 
Glasgow,  October,  1883. 

To  the  Committee  of  Representatives  of  Scotch  Local 

Authorities, 

Gentlemen, — It  having  been  determined  at  the  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Local  Authorities  of  Scotland 
held  in  the  Council  Chambers,  Glasgow,  upon  Wednesday, 
the  26th  day  of  September  last,  that  I  should  visit  Ireland, 
and  endeavour  to  make  arrangements  for  opening  such  of 
the  ports  as  could  be  done  with  comparative  safety,  I  left 
Glasgow  with  that  object  upon  the  morning  of  the  29th 
ultimo. 

As  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  needful  to  trouble  you  with 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  I  found  it  necessary  to  do,  and 
did,  I  shall  only  refer  to  the  more -important  points  ,*  but  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  I  visited  most  of  the  ports  in 
Ireland  from  which  cattle  are  shipped  to  Scotland,  and  that 
I  attended  meetings  in  many  of  the  more  important  towns, 
and  that  my  journey  occupied  fully  a  fortnight. 

In  the  report  which  I  had  the  honour  to  present  at  your 
meeting  of  26th  ultimo,  you  will  remember,  I  pointed  out 
that  if  we  divided  Ireland  transversely  into  three  sections, 
the  upper  and  the  lower  section  would  be  found  free  of 
“  Foot-and-Mouth  ”  disease,  so  that  if  cordons  were  so 
formed  as  to  encircle  the  north  and  the  south,  and  these 
cordons  were  guarded  by  the  police,  and  animals  prevented 
from  entering  within  them,  the  cattle  within  these  cordons, 
in  my  opinion,  might  with  comparative  safety  be  brought  to 
this  country. 

Acting  upon  this  conviction,  I  proceeded  direct  to  Lon¬ 
donderry,  thence  to  Sligo,  and  afterwards  to  Portrush,  and 
arranged  with  the  unions  named  for  the  formation  of  a 
cordon  commencing  at  Killary  Harbour,  Co.  Mayo,  and 
extending  to  Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim,  and  including  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  Sligo,  part  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Fer¬ 
managh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim,  north 
of  Ballymena. 

In  the  formation  of  this  cordon  I  consulted  the  wishes  of 
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the  members  of  the  three  unions  named,  and  also  the  agents 
of  the  railway  and  steamship  proprietors. 

It  is,  as  you  will  observe  by  reference  to  the  map  of 
Ireland,  a  long  cordon,  but  it  was  the  wish  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  that  it  should  be  the  extent  it  is,  and  as  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  protecting  it  rests  with  the  unions,  and  they  are 
agreeable  to  undertake  the  responsibility,  I  did  not  see  my 
way  to  offer  objections. 

As  the  unions  in  which  ports  are  situated  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  drawing  and  protecting  cordons  than  the  unions  on 
the  line  or  within  the  cordon,  I  have  only  communicated 
with  the  portal  unions,  and  have  left  the  carrying  through 
of  the  necessary  arrangements  with  other  unions  in  their 
hands ;  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  each  union 
admitted  into  the  cordon  shall  make  and  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  regulations : 

1.  That  all  cattle  (excepting  horses),  sheep,  or  pigs,  be 

and  they  are  hereby  prohibited  from  being  removed  into  the 
Union  of  until  this  Regulation  shall  be 

revoked,  or  altered,  from  any  part  of  Ireland  except  the 
Unions  of 

2.  That  the  Union  shall  draw,  and  strictly  maintain  a 
cordon  round  the  districts  specified,  and  shall  not  allow 
cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  from  any  other  parts  of  Ireland,  other 
than  those  named,  to  enter  within  their  Union. 

3.  That  the  Union  shall  request  the  Privy  Council  to 
assist  them  in  maintaining  the  cordon  by  aid  of  the  Consta¬ 
bulary,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  deemed  most 
effective  for  the  purpose. 

4.  That  any  IJnion  refusing  to  co-operate  in  drawing  and 
protecting  the  cordon,  or  neglecting  to  implement  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  agreement,  shall  be  excluded  the  cordon. 

The  arrangements  with  the  Unions  of  Londonderry,  Sligo, 
and  Portrush,  having  been  satisfactorily  carried  through, 
and  authority  having  been  obtained  from  your  Chairman, 
Mr.  Stirling,  and  also  from  the  Local  Authorities  of  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  the  ports  of  Sligo,  Londonderry,  and  Port- 
rush  were  opened  upon  Friday,  the  5th  October. 

Upon  Wednesday,  the  3rd  instant,  I  opened  negotiations 
with  Belfast  Union,  but  owing  to  local  influences  and  diver¬ 
sities  of  opinion,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
understanding. 

At  a  meeting  on  4th  instant  I  was  pressed  to  cast  the 
cordon  aside,  and  to  allow  cattle  from  all  sources,  except 
infected  areas,  to  be  shipped  to  Scotland.  I  was  also  pressed 
to  consent  to  the  port  being  opened  immediately,  notwith- 
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Standing  that  Belfast  was  returned  by  the  Privy  Council  as 
an  infected  area. 

Finding  that  the  cordon  would  not  be  cast  aside  by  us,  it 
was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  butchers  of  Belfast  that  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made  for  Cattle  coming  into  the  cordon  from 
Meath,  an  infected  County,  if  they  were  taken  direct  to  the 
Slaughter-House  to  be  killed,  as  fat  cattle  good  enough  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  could  not  be  found  within  the 
cordon. 

The  cordon  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  vital  point  in  our 
arrangements,  I  could  not  consent  to  tamper  with  it,  and 
finding  that  we  were  immovable,  it  (the  cordon)  was  now 
attacked  as  being  illegal,  and  the  arrangements  we  had 
made  at  Londonderry  were  also  illegal,  and  the  Privy 
Council,  I  was  informed,  would  overrule  them. 

By  The  Movement  into  District  (Foot-and-Mouth  Dis¬ 
ease)  Order  of  1883,”  the  following  provision  is  made:  — 
"  Any  Local  Authority  in  Ireland  may,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  introduction  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  into 
their  district,  make  regulations  for  prohibiting  or  regulating 
the  movement,  by  land  or  water,  of  Animals  into  tbeir  dis¬ 
trict  from  the  district  of  any  other  Local  Authority  in 
Ireland :  provided  any  regulation  made  by  a  Local  Authority 
under  this  Order  shall  neither  restrict  the  movement  of 
Animals  by  railway  through  the  district  of  that  Local 
Authority,  nor  interfere  with  tlieir  exportation  to  Great 
Britain, 

Now,  while  I  contended  it  was  not  illegal  for  Unions  to 
combine  and  form  cordons,  and  while  it  must  be  conceded 
that  owing  to  the  above  proviso  the  Unions  could  not  legally 
prevent  parties  sending  Cattle  by  rail  through  their  Unions 
to  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  still  they  had  the  privilege 
by  their  action  of  showing  the  Privy  Council  what  they 
desired  to  do,  and  also  of  memorializing  the  Privy  Council 
to  revoke  or  alter  the  Clause,  so  as  to  give  the  Unions  the 
power  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Cattle  into  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  by  so  acting  the  Unions  could  show  their  desire  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Scotch  Local  Authorities, 

After  the  Meeting  I  left  Belfast  for  Dublin,  but  in  course 
of  post  I  received  a  communication,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy. 

“Belfast  Union, 

“  ^th  October i  1883. 

Prof.  McCall,  Dublin. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  Union,  acting  as 
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the  Local  Authority  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals 
Act,  1878,  at  a  Special  Meeting  held  this  day,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  exportation  of  Cattle  to 
Scotland.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  James  C.  Neeson, 

“  Clerk,  Local  Authority^ 

That  all  Cattle  (Horses  excepted)  Sheep  or  Pigs  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  prohibited  from  being  moved  into  the 
Union  of  Belfast,  until  this  Regulation  shall  be  revoked  or 
altered,  from  any  part  of  Ireland,  except  the  Counties  of 
Antrim,  Derry,  Tyrone,  Down,  Mayo,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim, 
Sligo,  Armagh,  Cavan  (Longford),  Donegal,  and  that  part 
of  Roscommon  within  the  Union  of  Carrick  on  Shannon,  and 
that  the  Local  Authority  of  each  Union  in  these  counties 
be  requested  to  co-operate  with  this  Union  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  Regulation,  and  that  they  also  be  requested  to 
memorialize  the  Privy  Council  to  assist  them  in  protecting 
the  cordon  by  the  constabulary  or  otherwise,  as  they  may 
deem  best.” 

Upon  Friday,  the  5th  instant,  I  proceeded  to  the  Castle, 
Dublin,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Kaye,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  Irish  Privy  Council,  and 
I  explained  to  him  the  arrangements  made  at  Londonderry, 
and  the  opposition  I  had  experienced  at  Belfast.  I  also 
directed  his  attention  to  the  clause  in  The  Movement  into' 
District  (Foot-and  Mouth  Disease)  Order  of  1883,”  and 
pointed  out  that  unless  it  was  revoked,  or  so  altered  as  to 
give  the  Unions  power  to  exclude  cattle  coming  into  their 
jurisdiction  for  exportation  to  Great  Britain  or  otherwise,  it 
was  little  use  prosecuting  the  subject  further,  and  that  I 
would  not  proceed  to  Cork  and  Limerick  with  the  view  of 
drawing  cordons,  but  return  to  Scotland. 

The  Doctor  assured  me  that  my  views  and  wishes  would 
be  laid  before  the  first  meeting  of  Privy  Council,  and  that, 
as  he  believed  they  would  be  acted  on,  I  should  proceed  to 
Cork  and  Limerick  and  arrange  for  drawing  cordons  there. 
He  also  expressed  great  anxiety  regarding  the  Port  of 
Dublin,  and  trusted  that  so  soon  as  the  Belfast  and  Cork 
cordons  had  been  drawn  and  these  ports  opened,  that  I 
would  advise  the  Local  Authority  of  Glasgow  to  make 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  cattle  in  the  counties 
affected  with  Foot-and-Mouth  ”  Disease. 

The  Meeting  of  Privy  Council  referred  to  was  held  on 
9th  instant,  and  Dr.  Kaye  wired  me — Order  passed 
amending  previous  Movement  into  District  Order,  and 
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giving  Local  Authorities  full  power  to  prohibit  movement 
of  animals  into  their  district  except  such  as  pass  through 
the  district  by  rail.” 

After  my  interview  with  Dr.  Kaye,  I  wired  Cork  and 
Limerick  Unions  to  the  effect  that,  if  they  wished  to  export 
cattle  to  Scotland,  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  them  and 
endeavour  to  come  to  terms. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Cork  Union  was  accordingly  convened 
for  Monday,  the  8th,  and  of  the  Limerick  Union  [the  day 
following,  both  of  which  Meetings  I  attended ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  draw  a  cordon  round  the  Counties  of  Galway, 
Tipperary,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  the 
cordon  to  stop  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  run  across  County 
Waterford  down  to  Dungarvan  Bay.  The  cordon  specified 
was  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Railway  and  Steamship 
Agents,  with'  the  exception  of  the  divisions  of  the  County  of 
Waterford  as  detailed,  and  my  reason  for  doing  so  was  to 
leave  the  Port  of  Waterford  open  for  the  English  trade,  and 
to  prevent  cattle  being  shipped  from  that  port  to  Scotland, 
and  being  mixed  up  with  the  English  exports  from  infected 
counties. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Unions  of  Cork  and  Limerick 
are  not  yet  completed,  but  they  are  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Londonderry,  Sligo,  and  Portrush  agreements ;  and,  when 
they  are  completed,  I  would  recommend  that  the  Ports  of 
Cork  and  Limerick  be  thrown  open,  and  the  cattle  from 
within  the  cordon  freely  admitted  to  Scotland. 

An  application  having  been  made  by  the  Union  of  Larne 
to  have  their  port  opened  for  shipment  of  cattle  to  Scotland, 
I  attended  a  Meeting  of  that  Union  upon  Monday,  the  15th 
inst.,  and,  after  explaining  the  position  of  matters,  it  was 
-agreed  to  form  a  cordon,  associated  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  Portrush  cordon,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
proposed  Belfast  cordon. 

Negotiations  are  also  progressing,  and  when  completed,  I 
would  recommend  this  port  also  to  be  opened. 

Port  of  Dublin. 

As  the  exportation  of  cattle  from  this  port  to  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  will  be  a  much  more  hazardous  undertaking  than 
from  any  of  the  ports  formerly  mentioned,  and  must  be 
thoughtfully  considered  by  the  Local  Authorities  before 
being  undertaken,  I  shall  not  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject  until  I  have  consulted  with  the  Local  Authority  of 
Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  I  annex  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Kaye,  and  in  which  he  offers 
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valuable  suggestions  for  our  guidance  in  dealing  with 
cattle  from  that  part  of  Ireland  : — 

\Copy  Letter  referred  to,'] 

“  Veterinaky  Department, 

“  Privy -Council  Oppice,  Dublin  Castle, 
“  nth  October,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, 

^^In  reply  to  that  part  of  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant  relative  to  the  reopening  of  the  Cattle  trade 
between  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  I  have  to  suggest  that  all 
animals,  both  fat  and  store,  that  are  brought  from  unin¬ 
fected  districts  direct  by  rail  to  the  North  Wall,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Terminus  to  the  Dublin  and  Glasgow  Steam 
Packet  Company’s  Stock-yard,  should  be  allowed  to  be 
shipped  for  Glasgow  on  being  inspected,  certified  to  be  free 
from  disease,  and  branded  in  the  usual  way.  You  will 
perceive  that  this  applies  solely  to  through  traffic  by  rail. 

I  also  think  that  fat  animals  might  be  brought,  under 
licence,  from  infected  districts,  for  slaughter,  within  a 
certain  limited  number  of  days;  and  probably  you  could 
arrive  at  some  arrangement  with  the  Company  to  take  such 
stock  on  certain  days  only,  so  as  to  prevent  them  coming  in 
contact  with  any  animals  from  uninfected  districts — the 
stock-yard  and  vessels  being,  of  course,  cleansed  and  disin¬ 
fected,  as  required  by  our  Order  in  Council,  before  fresh 
animals  are  admitted.  The  danger  of  introducing  infection 
would  thus,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
injurious  results  arising  from  the  stoppage  of  the  trade 
would  be  almost  wholly  obviated. 

“  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  W.  S.  B.  Kaye.” 

Since  my  return  to  Scotland  I  have  received  communi¬ 
cations  from  Belfast  and  Cork,  stating  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  contend  with  in  the  formation  of  cordons,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  some  Unions  to  come  under  any  obli¬ 
gations  to  exclude  cattle  entering  their  Unions.  I  have 
also  been  pressed  to  abandon  the  cordons ;  but,  as  our 
safety  from  the  importation  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  rests 
alone  in  the  protection  afforded  through  the  cordons  (if 
these  cordons  are  faithfully  guarded),  and  as  His  Excellency 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland, 
have  also  shown  their  faith  in  cordons,  by  passing  an 
amended  Order  giving  all  Unions  the  power  to  form 
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cordons,  and,  moreover,  have  issued  orders  to  the  con¬ 
stabulary  to  do  their  duty  in  protecting  these  cordons,  I 
trust  the  Local  Authorities  of  Scotland  will  not  only  insist 
upon  the  formation  of  cordons,  but,  should  the  cordons  fail, 
and  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  be  reintroduced,  they  will 
inflict  a  punishment  not  less  severe  than  that  of  closing 
their  counties  against  the  Union  whose  cattle  are  proved 
to  have  brought  the  disease ;  and,  if  necessary,  also  closing 
the  port  by  which  the  affected  cattle  left  Ireland  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Scotland. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  working  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  in  Ireland  has  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  so  many  bodies  or  Unions.  In  Scotland, 
one  Local  Authority  works  a  whole  county  ;  but  in  Ireland 
there  may  be  as  many  as  ten  Local  Authorities  in  one 
county,  and  hence  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Railway 
and  Steamship  Proprietors  in  having  cordons  arranged  with 
expedition.  But  I  submit  that  this  is  neither  an  argument 
against  the  Local  Authorities  of  Scotland  demanding  the 
formation  of  cordons,  nor  a  plea  against  cordons  being 
formed.  Cordons  must  be  formed,  and  if  the  parties  to 
their  formation  be  too  numerous  for  their  proper  regulation, 
then  let  there  be  one  Local  Authority  for  each  County,  as  in 
Scotland.  I  have  no  doubt  any  representation  in  this 
direction  will  have  the  earnest  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council  for  Ireland. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Local  Authorities  of  Scotland 
have  been  too  dictatorial,’^  and  that  they  have  no  right  to 
place  restrictions  or  conditions  upon  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  Ireland  to  Scotland;  but  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that,  if  the  stock  proprietors  of  Ire¬ 
land  be  permitted  to  prohibit  cattle  from  Scotland  (in  which 
there  is  no  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease)  being  imported  to 
Ireland,  and  take  advantage,  as  they  have  done,  of  stopping 
all  importations,  the  stock  proprietors  of  Scotland  may  be 
pardoned  for  stating  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  receive 
cattle  from  Ireland,  which  at  the  present  moment  in  certain 
district  is  overrun  with  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

James  M‘Call,  F.R.C.V.S. 
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A  NOTE  OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY 

OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  Dawson  Williams  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject. 
After  Villemin  had,  in  1865,  firmly  established  the  fact  of 
the  inoculability  of  tuberculosis,  his  experiments  were 
repeated  and  confirmed  by  many  observers,  some  of  whom 
went  further,  and  maintained  that  tuberculosis  followed,  in 
the  rodents,  the  infliction  of  various  injuries,  and  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  such  substances  as  quicksilver  and  charcoal  into  the 
jugular  vein  (Lebert  and  Wyss).  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  obtained 
like  results  with  putrid  muscle,  the  products  of  acute  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  vaccine  fluid.  Dr.  Fox  also  found  that  inocula¬ 
tion  with  pysemic  pus,  and  the  introduction  of  a  seton,  were, 
with  considerable  frequency,  followed  by  tuberculosis  in 
the  rodents,  and  these  observations  were  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Burden  Sanderson.  A  number  of  the  observers  had  pro¬ 
duced  tuberculosis  by  the  inoculation  of  various  non- tuber¬ 
cular  substances.  Among  these  were  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
Messrs.  Senior,  Page,  Empis,  and  Belieu  ;  quite  recently, 
Formad  and  Robinson  in  Philadelphia  made  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  series  of  experiments  with  striking  results.  At  the 
request  of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  and  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Williams 
had  repeated  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  with  non- 
tubercular  material.  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  contamina¬ 
tion  with  tubercular  marerial,  but  no  antiseptics  were  used. 
The  repetition  of  the  experiments  with  putrid  fluids  gave 
entirely  negative  results.  All  the  animals  (guinea-pigs) 
which  survived  the  primary  infective  fever  (when  this 
occurred)  recovered  entirely,  and  when  killed,  after  varying 
periods,  presented  no  lesions  of  either  a  tubercular  or 
pysemic  character.  In  seven  guinea-pigs  setons  were  intro¬ 
duced,  but  all  the  animals  remained  healthy,  and,  when 
killed,  were  found  quite  free  from  disease.  Dr.  Dawson 
Williams  referred  to  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne^s  experiments, 
published  while  his  own  were  in  progress,  and  remarked 
that  his  results  entirely  coincided  with  Mr.  Cheyne’s  on  this 
point.  In  Germany,  Salomonsen  and  Baumgarten  had 
made  numerous  experiments  with  the  products  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  with  tumours,  and  with  fungi  and  micro-organisms, 
with  negative  results.  All  the  experiments  of  Waldenburg, 
Fox,  Sanderson,  and  Cohnheim  had  now  been  repeated  with 
negative  results.  The  evidence,  therefore,  was  all  against 
the  theory  that  tuberculosis  could  be  produced  in  any  other 
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way  than  by  infection  with  tubercular  material.  Dr.  Daw¬ 
son  Williams  further  thought  that  the  observations  on  the 
eye  after  inoculation^  recently  published  by  Baumgarten 
and  Arndt,  were  extremely  important,  and  appeared  to  show 
that  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  preceded  the  characteristic 
histological  changes  which  would  make  it  appear  that  these 
changes  were  the  reaction  of  the  tissues  under  the  peculiar 
stimulus  of  the  growing  bacillus.  The  all-important  role 
now  assigned  to  the  bacillus  was  thought  to  create  fresh 
difficulties ;  and  it  seemed  possible  that  it  might,  after  all, 
be  shown  that  the  activity  of  the  bacillus  was,  when  a  broad 
view  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease  was  taken,  of  secondary 
importance. 

Dr.  'Wilson  Fox  referred  to  observations  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  and  himself,  and  to  Mr.  Simon's  communication, 
at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Koch's  observa¬ 
tions  had  made  it  necessary  that  his  own  investigations 
should  be  repeated.  This  had  been  taken  in  hand  before  Mr. 
Cheyne's  work.  He  now  felt  that  there  must  have  been 
some  fallacy  in  conducting  his  own  experiments,  perhaps 
from  want  of  disinfection  of  his  trocar,  or  from  keeping  the 
animals  together  too  much,  though  no  animal  not  operated 
upon  became  tubercular.  In  Dr.  Williams’s  experiments 
no  single  guinea-pig  inoculated  with  non-tuhercular  mate¬ 
rial  became  tuberculous.  All  sources  of  fallacy  had  been 
carefully  avoided  in  these  experiments.  He  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  inductive  capacity  of  Prof.  Villemin.  He 
would  ask  whether  we  were  dealing  with  an  absolutely 
specific  bacterium,  or  if  it  was  capable  of  evolution  from 
other  bacteria.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  danger  of  phthi- 
siophobia  or  phthisiomania.  During  the  past  thirty  years 
there  had  been  many  changes  in  the  doctrine  of  phthisis. 
Portal  had,  after  patient  observation,  given  up  the  theory 
of  the  infectiousness  of  phthisis.  He  was  unwilling  that 
his  former  observations  should  still  be  quoted  as  opposed  to 
the  doctrines  of  Koch  and  those  who  had  been  more  recently 
working  at  the  subject ;  and  therefore  he  had  felt  bound  to 
come  forward  and  make  known  the  modification  which  his 
views  had  undergone. 

Mr.  Watson  Gheyne  spake  of  the  great  value  of  these 
experiments  of  Dr.  Williams  in  contradicting  former 
erroneous  opinions.  Before  his  own  investigations  were 
undertaken  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  as  he 
had  never  been  able  to  obtain  tuberculosis  by  the  injection 
of  putrid  materials. 

Mr.  Hulke  said  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Williams 
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for  his  work,  and  to  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  especially  for  his 
acknowledgment  of  altered  views,  for,  after  all,  scientific 
men  only  aimed  at  learning  the  truth. 

Dr,  Dawson  Williams  explained  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
speak  for  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  as  he  did  not  know  what 
views  he  held. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  December  12th,  1883. 
Present,  Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Veterinary  Committee. 

Lord  Egerton  (Chairman)  stated  that  reports  had  been  received 
from  the  Society’s  provincial  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cations  made  to  them  by  Members  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
six  months.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  had  been  no  applica¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  recommended  that  Mr,  Alfred  Shorten 
of  Ipswich  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  Society’s  provincial 
veterinary  surgeons. 

The  Committee  had  met  eight  times  and  made  eight  reports. 
They  recommended  that  the  following  constitute  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  year ; — General  Viscount  Bridport,  Lord 
Egerton,  Lord  Moreton,  Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley, 
Sir  J.  H.  Thorold,  Mr.  G.  M.  Allender,  Mr.  A.  Ashworth, 
Professor  Brown,  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Coke,  Mr.  G.  Fleming, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Foster,  Mr.  Gorringe,  Mr.  M.  J.  Harpley,  Colonel 
Kingscote,  Hon.  C.  T.  Parker,  Professor  Robertson,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sanday,  Dr.  J.  Burdon  Sanderson,  |Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  R. 
Stratton,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Egerton,  that  the  veterinary  grant  of  £250  be 
renewed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Council  Meeting. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reply  from  the  Privy  Council 
to  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  ^Society,  conveying  the 
resolution  as  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  passed  at  the  last 
meeting : — 

Agricultural  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 
44,  Parliament  Street,  S.W., 

November  1883. 

Sir,  I  have  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  the  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
on  the  7th  instant,  transmitted  to  the  Lord  President  in  your 
letter  of  the  12th  instant. 
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With  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution  which  urges 
upon  the  Governmennt  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  E/oyal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  “  That  the 
landing  of  foreign  live  animals  should  not  be  permitted  in  future 
from  any  countries  as  to  which  the  Privy  Council  are  not 
satisfied  that  they  are  perfectly  free  from  contagious  disease,” 
I  am  directed  to  point  out  that  their  Lordships,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  do  not 
possess  the  power  to  give  effect  to  that  recommendation. 

The  Act  defines  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  animals 
are  to  be  admitted  for  slaughter  at  the  ports  of  landing ;  and  an 
Order  of  Council  substituting  prohibition  for  such  conditional 
admission  would  be,  as  their  Lordships  are  advised,  one  of  a 
legislative,  and  not  of  an  administrative  character. 

I  am  further  directed  to  state  that  if  the  Privy  Council  had 
been  able  to  pass,  and  had  passed,  such  an  order  the  unfortunate 
prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  during  the  autumn  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  country  would  have  remained  entirely  un¬ 
affected.  Of  this  fact  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  from  the  8th  of  July  to  the  29th  of 
October  last,  no  foreign  animal  affected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  was  landed  in  any  part  of  the  IJnited  Kingdom,  and  that, 
in  the  two  cases  which  have  since  occurred  at  the  port  of 
Grimsby,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
infection  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  foreign  animal 
wharf. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  which 
states  that  your  Council  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  uniformity 
of  action  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  would  rapidly  arrest 
the  spread  of  infection,  and  wish  to  press  the  Government  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  effect  this  object,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  you  that  their  Lordships  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  question,  which  is  receiving  their  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  C.  L.  Peel. 

The  President,  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. — I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  be  expressing  the 
very  general  opinion  of  this  Council  when  I  say  that  the  reply 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  which  we  have  just  listened  is  highly 
disappointing  and  eminently  unsatisfactory.  After  the  numerous 
representations  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  made  by  this 
Society  to  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Government  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  had  indulged  in  the  hope  of  a  more  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  being  given  to  our  recommendations.  But  what  better  fate 
awaits  other  societies?  Why,  none.  The  Chamber  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  limited  its  demand  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  only,  received  a  similar 
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answer — viz.,  that  the  Privy  Council  were  utterly  powerless  to 
act.  This  Council  was,  however,  not  altogether  unprepared  for 
this  reply,  for  it  carefully  provided  that  the  resolution  passed  in 
this  room  called  upon  the  Grovernment  generally  instead  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  take  the  action  requested.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Council  to  consider  whether  the 
Privy  Council  has  power  or  not  to  give  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  as  suggested  by  our  reso¬ 
lution.  We  naturally  regard  this  question  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint,  but  at  the  same  time  recognise  the  fact  that  it  affects 
equally  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  the  community  at  large. 
What  we  desire  especially  to  point  out  is  that  the  Act  as  at 
present  administered  is  not  effective  in  preventing  the  importation 
of  disease  from  foreign  countries.  The  system  of  slaughter 
on  this  side  of  the  water  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
therefore  we  consider  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Grovern¬ 
ment,  if  it  does  not  possess  sufficient  powers  already,  to  seek 
further  authority  at  the  hands  of  Parliament  to  prevent  animals 
coming  from  diseased  countries ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  insure 
slaughter  at  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  thus  encourage  the 
importation  of  dead  meat  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  live 
animals.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  only  real  safeguard 
and  protection  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  country.  The  case 
of  the  Girimsby  importation  is  no  answer  to  the  question,  in  the 
face  of  the  acknowledged  importation  of  disease  at  Deptford  in 
1880,  since  which  time  this  country  has  never  been  free  from  it. 
We  had  hoped,  in  the  flrst  instance,  that  the  Privy  Council 
possessed  ample  powers  to  meet  our  demands,  but  they  now  in¬ 
form  us  that  such  is  not  the  case.  But  what  we  outsiders  cannot 
understand  is,  that  whilst  the  Government  appears  to  have  had 
power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  animals  from  Prance — our 
nearest  neighbour — it  does  not  possess  power  to  apply  equal 
restrictions  to  other  countries.  The  resolution  so  ably  moved  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Eandell  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
most  comprehensive  in  its  application,  and  appeared  to  cover  the 
whole  question,  by  dealing  first  with  the  origin  of  the  disease  in 
its  importation  into  this  country,  and  secondly,  with  the  “  absence 
of  uniformity  ”  in  the  local  administration  of  the  Act  after  the 
disease  has  broken  out.  After  Mr.  Eandell’s  exhaustive  speech 
on  the  former  part  of  the  question,  I  need  not  on  this  occasion 
pursue  it  further,  and  I  may  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  resolution,  to  which  a  reply  is  sent  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  which  refers  more  particularly  to  the  very 
important  question  of  the  dissemination  of  disease  through  the 
medium  of  Irish  cattle,  and  to  the  general  removal  of  cattle 
throughout  the  country.  We  must  all  admit  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  that  very  properly  attaches  to  Irish  cattle  in  their  relation 
to  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  and  the  food  supply  of  this 
country,  and,  therefore,  any  cause  which  curtails  the  importation 
and  the  regular  trade  in  cattle  between  the  two  countries  must 
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be  regarded  as  a  calamity  and  misfortune  of  a  national  charac¬ 
ter  ;  consequently  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  cattle  of  both  countries.  Including  both  fat  and 
lean  cattle,  the  numbers  imported  from  Ireland  are  represented 
in  each  year  at  something  like  three  quarters  of  a  million.  For 
the  past  three  years  this  country  has  been  subject,  more  or 
less,  to  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  it  was  not 
until  within  the  last  year  or  so  that  disease  was  detected  or 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  Ireland.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
introduced  through  the  importation  of  a  bull  from  this  country ; 
however,  since  that  period,  although  the  comparative  number  of 
reported  cases  of  disease  in  Ireland  is  not  large,  still  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  very  serious  outbreaks  amongst  cattle  in 
both  England  and  Scotland  have  been  very  clearly  traced  to 
the  direct  importation  of  cattle  from  Ireland.  I  must  remind 
this  Council  that  whilst  in  England  the  administration  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878  rests  with  the 
local  authorities  of  the  respective  counties  or  boroughs,  which 
provide  the  necessary  funds,  in  Ireland  such  was  formerly  not 
the  case,  as  it  then  rested  with  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Irish  Privy  Council,  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  now 
I  believe  it  is  on  the  same  footing  as  this  country.  And  here 
let  me  say  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  all  to  know 
that  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  authorities  in  Dublin  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  a  nobleman  who,  while  being  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Society,  naturally  feels  a  special  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  Council,  is  also  a  statesman  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  is  conversant  with  the 
previous  administration  of  cattle  disease  regulations  in 
Ireland.  We  therefore  feel  that  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  fill 
that  position.  After  searching  investigations  that  I  have 
made  on  the  subject  I  find  that  the  orders  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  are  not  carried  out  with  that  eficiency  and  careful 
observance  of  detail  throughout  the  country  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  so  as  to  give  confidence  to  the  British  farmer 
that  he  may  import  cattle  into  this  country  without  risk  of 
loss.  I  have  been  led  recently  to  look  more  closely  into  this 
question  from  the  fact  that  my  own  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land  has  suddenly  become  the  centre  of  very  serious  and  exten¬ 
sive  outbreaks  (after  a  lengthened  immunity  from  disease),  in 
spite  of  the  able  andministration  of  our  local  authorities.  But 
the  question  naturally  arises,  “  Why  should  Irish  cattle  be  more 
likely  to  transmit  the  disease  than  English  cattle?”  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  due,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the  want  of  uniformity  of 
action  by  the  authorities  of  both  countries ;  to  the  imperfect 
sanitary  arrangements  to  be  found  in  steamers,  railway  trucks, 
cattle  lairs,  and  markets  ;  as  well  as  to  the  casual  system  of  in¬ 
spection,  and  the  practices  carried  on  by  the  inferior  body  of 
dealers  in  procuring  their  licenses  in  Ireland.  Instances  in  proof 
of  this  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  so  long  as  there  is  disease 
LVII.  4 
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prevalent  in  any  part  of  Ireland  there  can  be  no  security  against 
its  being  brought  from  districts  in  which  it  is  represented  that 
there  is  no  disease.  Animals  are  frequently  purchased  by  dealers 
in  diseased  districts  in  Ireland  at  £2  or  £3  a  head  below  their 
value ;  they  are  then  moved  into  healthy  districts,  and  are 
subsequently  sent  into  England  or  Scotland  under  a  declaration 
that  they  have  come  from  a  district  free  from  disease,  though 
many  of  them  at  the  moment  have  the  disease  in  a  latent 
stage  upon  them.  The  profits  lately  derived  by  Irish  dealers 
are  something  fabulous ;  indeed,  I  know  one  man  who  admits 
to  have  made  a  profit  of  £7  a  head  on  upwards  of  200  cattle  in 
one  week.  Cattle  are  also  frequently  purchased  from  healthy 
counties  for  exportation  to  England  which  are  then  driven 
either  through  the  country  or  to  the  nearest  railway  station  to 
the  port  of  shipping,  where  they  are  mixed  with  cattle  from 
diseased  districts  in  the  lairs  and  on  the  steamers,  and  thus 
contract  the  disease  on  the  journey.  I  find  on  enquiry  that 
very  feeble  efforts  are  made  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
authorities,  by  disinfection  or  other  means,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection  during  transit  on  the  Irish  railways.  In  the 
west  of  Ireland  particularly  the  accommodation  at  the  railway 
stations  is  something  disgraceful.  I  have  undoubted  authority 
for  stating  that  at  some  of  the  railway  stations  in  County 
Sligo  the  cattle  trucking  banks  are  very  often  knee-deep  in 
mud  and  filth,  and  the  cattle  remain  there  for  hours,  so  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  disinfect,  even  if  it  were  wished 
to  do  so.  This  is  just  prior  to  their  being  trucked  and  shipped. 
The  cattle  trucks,  also,  are  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  are  rarely 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  how  are 
we  to  expect  to  receive  cattle  in  a  healthy  condition,  even 
supposing  they  do  come  from  healthy  stock  ?  Then,  again,  the 
steamers  are  an  indirect  means  of  transmitting  the  disease,  as  in 
consequence  of  many  of  them  conveying  passengers,  as  well  as 
cattle,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  disinfecting  measures,  as  thoroughly 
as  ought  to  be  done,  without  making  them  actually  offensive 
to  the  passengers.  The  system  of  procuring  licenses  in  Ireland, 
also,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  experience  has  proved.  I  regret 
to  say  that  in  too  many  cases  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
declaration  of  the  dealers  themselves,  whilst  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  bring  a  smaller  number  of  cattle  over  than  they  get  a 
license  for,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  w'hether  the  licenses 
accompanying  the  cattle  apply  to  them  at  all.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  tabular  statement  of  returns,  showing  that  between  the  11th 
June  and  the  12th  July  last  one  dealer  alone  brought  from  two 
farms  in  Ireland  (according  to  the  declaration)  no  fewer  than 
740  cattle,  and  again,  within  fourteen  days  afterwards,  200  more 
from  the  same  place.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
these  cattle  were  not  all  the  produce  of  these  farms,  but  had 
been  purchased  at  the  fairs  in  the  district  and  collected  there. 
Therefore  what  security  does  this  convey  to  us  that  disease  might 
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not  be  thus  transmitted  ?  Then,  again,  some  of  these  dealers  have  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  steamboats,  and  I  can  quote  an 
instancewhereapplication  was  made  for  two  licenses  to  bring  cattle 
from  the  same  neighbourhood — one  lot  to  go  by  Greenock,  and 
the  other  by  Silloth,  and  when  asked  why  they  could  not  go  by 
the  same  route  the  owner  replied  that  he  had  an  interest  in  both 
steamboat  companies,  and  he  wished  to  divide  his  custom.  I 
simply  mention  this  to  show  how  influences  existing  in  this  form 
might  be  grossly  misapplied,  and  collusion  formed  between  dealers 
and  the  managers  of  these  ships.  Some  counties  in  England 
and  Scotland,  Northumberland  to  wit,  have  hitherto  admitted 
animals  from  healthy  districts  only,  while  the  authorities  of  other 
counties  admit  them  from  any  district  if  the  owners  will  declare 
that  they  are  free  from  disease.  The  result  is,  however,  the 
same,  as  they  are  mixed  together  in  the  lairs  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  and  in  the  steamers,  and  thus  the  disease  is  spread 
broadcast  through  the  country.  As  a  rule,  the  centre  of  infec¬ 
tion  increases  according  to  the  proximity  to  the  port  of  embarka¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me 
that  what  is  most  required  at  this  moment  is  some  efficient 
Government  security  against  the  removal  of  animals  out  of 
infected  districts  ;  also  a  proper  veterinary  inspection  of  fairs, 
markets,  and  the  ports  of  embarkation  and  debarkation,  with  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  railway  vehicles,  lairs,  and  vessels  ;  but 
the  most  effectual  remedy  of  all  would  be  the  stoppage  of  fairs 
and  markets  in  Ireland,  and  the  total  prohibition  of  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Irish  store  cattle  into  this  country  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 

And  now  as  to  England.  How  is  it  that  with  all  the  avail¬ 
able  machinery  at  the  command  of  the  local  authorities  in  this 
country  their  efforts  are  utterly  unavailing  to  cope  with  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  disease  ?  The  unanimous  cry,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  is  that  it  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  local  administration  of  the 
Act.  We  frequently  find  that  the  orders  in  counties  and 
boroughs  do  not  harmonise — in  fact  they  are  often  in  direct 
antagonism  to  each  other — so  that  all  the  good  intentions  and 
large  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  one  authority  is 
frequently  wasted  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy,  ignorance, 
or  obstruction  of  its  neighbour.  It  often  happens  that  one 
county  will  admit  the  cattle  from  an  adjoining  county,  but 
refuses  to  receive  them  from  a  borough  within  that  county. 
Then  what  occurs  ?  The  dealer  who  has  probably  exhibited  his 
cattle  at  a  fair  or  market  within  the  borough  drives  them  to  the 
nearest  station  in  the  county  outside  of  the  borough  boundary, 
and  there  trucks  them  to  their  destination.  But  instances  of 
the  evasion  of  the  law  in  this  and  in  other  ways  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 
I  fully  believe,  however,  that  whilst  great  laxity  prevails  on  the 
part  of  some  local  authorities,  these  responsible  bodies  have,  as 
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a  rule,  done  their  best  to  cope  with  the  disease  after  it  has  been 
introduced  into  their  districts,  though  they  may  not  have  taken 
effectual  steps  to  prevent  its  introduction.  In  many  cases  their 
efforts  have  been  futile  and  of  no  effect,  and  from  no  fault  of 
theirs.  Eemedial  measures  and  suggestions  have  been  showered 
upon  us  from  all  sides,  such  as  the  readjustment  of  “  infected 
areas,  places,  and  circles,”  and  such  like ;  but  the  only  real 
remedy  for  the  moment  is  uniformity  of  action  throughout  the 
country.  If  the  Privy  Council  would  but  issue  a  code  of  efficient 
and  uniform  regulations,  and  thus  cause  a  simultaneous  effort  to 
be  made  throughout  the  country,  including  the  stoppage  of  all 
fairs  and  markets  for  store  stock  for  a  short  period  of  time,  I 
verily  believe  the  object  would  be  attained.  I  may  be  told  that 
the  Privy  Council  have  just  recently  issued  an  order  with  this 
object ;  but  my  reply  would  be  that  this  order  (to  be  cited  as 
the  England  and  Wales  Markets  and  Fairs  Temporary  Order  of 
1883)  is  subject  to  so  many  exceptions,  including  the  borough  of 
Bristol,  that  they  completely  overshadow  the  rules  which  it 
contains.  With  reference  to  this  order,  I  may  observe  that  it . 
has  been  truly  said  that  if  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  one  single  case  of  cattle  plague  introduced  into  this  country 
at  this  moment  we  should  be  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease 
within  a  month,  as  the  Privy  Council  would  then  see  it  their 
duty  to  take  more  energetic  action,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  removing  all  infectious  diseases  from  the  country.  Yet  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  losses  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  have 
been  proved  to  be  far  greater  than  from  cattle  plague.  It  is  to 
the  Privy  Council  that  we  naturally  look  for  protection  and 
guidance  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  but  what  are  we  to  understand 
from  the  strange  anomaly  when  we  find  our  Privy  Council, 
instead  of  encouraging  local  authories  to  maintain  restrictions 
against  risk  of  disease,  are  actually  begging  them  to  relax  them, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  a  short 
time  ago  ?  However,  the  local  authorities  of  these  two  counties 
knew  their  business  better.  They  had  gained  much  valuable 
experience  from  the  past,  experience  that  had  been  dearly  pur¬ 
chased.  They  well  knew  the  condition  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade, 
and  with  the  advice  of  their  most  able  and  indefatigable  chief 
constable,  Mr.  Dunne,  they  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to  acede 
to  the  request  of  the  Privy  Council.  And  what  is  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  they  are  at  this  moment  as  free  from  disease  as  they 
were  then,  whilst  Northumberland  and  the  adjoining  counties  are 
simply  ablaze  with  it,  owing  to  cattle  allowed  to  pass  through, 
but  not  allowed  to  remain  in  Cumberland.  I  sincerely  trust  the 
representations  that  are  being  made  on  all  sides  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  to  the  Grovernment  generally,  will  have  some  effect 
in  inducing  them  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  take  some 
strong  measure,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  disease  coming  into 
the  country  at  all,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  issue  uniform 
home  regulations.  I  should  imagine  they  possess  evidence  enough 
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and  to  spare  to  show  that  the  present  restrictions  both  against 
the  introduction  of  disease  from  abroad  and  the  treatment  of  it 
at  home  are  inadequate,  and  that  it  behoves  them  to  devise  some 
more  effectual  means  for  the  protection  of  our  flocks  and  herds, 
as  well  as  of  our  home  supply  of  meat.  We  require  more  im¬ 
perial  administration,  and  then  less  local  administration  with  its 
harassing  restrictions  will  be  necessary.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  cannot  but  feel  that  influences  other  than  agricultural 
have  received  more  than  their  full  share  of  weight  and  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Grovernment.  I  refer  to  in¬ 
fluences  which  might  possibly  be  exerted  by  the  managers  of 
steamboats  and  Irish  railways,  by  dealers,  cattle  salesmen,  and 
those  most  disinterested  individuals  the  butchers,  who  not  long 
ago,  when  on  a  deputation  to  the  Lord  President,  declared  that 
they  were  the  friends  of  the  consumer,  and  the  protectors  of  the 
interests  of  the  poor  man.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the 
long-suffering  British  farmer,  bowed  down  by  his  losses,  and 
crushed  by  the  agricultural  depression  of  the  last  seven  years, 
considerably  intensified  also  by  disease  in  stock,  has  a  right  to 
expect  some  higher  consideration  of  his  side  of  the  question  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  He  has  up  to  the 
present  time  submitted  loyally  and  cheerfully  to  the  restrictions 
wLich  have  been  imposed,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  all  forbearance, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say,  moving  about  the  country  as  I  do,  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  hear  that  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness 
prevail  in  many  quarters.  I  would  venture  also  to  say  to  the 
Government  that  if  there  is  one  question  more  than  another — 
apart  altogether  from  politics — upon  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  agreed,  it  is  upon  this  question  of  cattle  disease.  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  hear  from  the  Privy  Council  that  the 
question  of  uniformity  in  restrictions  is  at  this  moment  receiving 
“  their  most  careful  consideration.”  I  may,  however,  anticipate 
another  objection,  viz.,  that  I  have  throughout  my  remarks  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Privy  Council  instead  of  the  new-born  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  first  saw  the  light  of  day  and  was  issued 
before  the  world  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament.  The  fact  is  that  the  agricultural 
community  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  exists  at  all  except  on  paper. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  some  speedy  and  efficient  remedy  is  at 
hand.  The  necessities  of  agriculture  require  it ;  the  farmers  and 
consumers  alike  respectfully  demand  it ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  voice  of  the  nation  will 
insist  upon  it.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  move — 

“  That  this  Council  have  received  with  great  disappointment 
the  answer  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  the  resolution 
passed  at  their  last  meeting,  so  far  as  the  answer  relates  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  with 
reference  to  the  importation  of  foreign  live  animals,  because  they 
feel  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  live  animals  from  all  countries  as  to  which  tlie  Privy 
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Council  are  not  satisfied  that  they  are  free  from  contagious  or 
infectious  disease. 

“  The  Council  of  the  Society,  in  framing  their  resolution,  were 
careful  to  appeal  to  the  Grovernment  as  a  whole,  and  not  alone 
to  the  Privy  Council,  They  thus  clearly  showed  that  they  con¬ 
templated  the  probability  of  further  legislation  being  necessary. 
The  Council  do  not  admit  that  in  the  cases  of  the  two  diseased 
cargoes  imported  into  Grrimsby,  quoted  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  there  is  ‘  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that 
the  infection  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Poreign  Animals 
Wharf,’  and  that  therefore  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  not  been 
re-introduced  by  such  means. 

“  The  fact  of  the  re-introduction  into  this  country  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  from  the  Deptford  Poreign  Animals  Wharf  in 
1880,  which  is  no  longer  contested,  furnishes  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary. 

“  The  Council  of  the  Society  have  received,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  the  statement  of  the  Lord  President  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  are  carefully  considering  the  question  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  and  are 
fully  alive  to  its  importance.  They  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  hope  that  this  uniformity  of  action  will  extend  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  will  include  stringent  measures  for  the  cleansing  and  disin¬ 
fecting  of  cattle-boats  and  private  depots,  as  well  as  cattle- 
trucks,  market  places,  and  other  public  lairs.” 

Mr,  Bandellf  in  seconding  the  resolution,  stated  that  in  asking 
the  Government  for  the  prohibition  of  animals  from  countries 
infected  with  contagious  disease,  they  were  only  asking  the 
Government  to  insist  upon  those  countries  complying  with  one 
or  other  of  two  conditions — either  that  they  should  take  care  to 
have  their  cattle  free  from  disease  before  sending  them  to 
England,  or  else  send  them  in  the  shape  of  dead  meat.  He  was 
very  happy  to  say  that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  amongst 
Members  of  Parliament,  including  the  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  do  all  that  the  Society  asked  with  reference  to  the 
regulations  as  to  the  movement  of  animals  in  this  country.  All 
the  Government  had  to  do  was  to  ask  for  fresh  powers  to  be 
conferred  upon  them.  If  they  possessed  the  will  there  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  a  way  would  be  found. 

The  Earl  of  Feversham  thought  it  was  rather  undignified  for 
the  Council  to  make  repeated  representations  on  a  point  which 
was  again  and  again  ignored  by  the  Privy  Council.  If  they 
declined  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  then  he  thought  they  might 
look  to  their  agricultural  friends  in  Parliament  to  bring  in  a  bill. 
He  quite  agreed  as  to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution  with 
regard  to  home  regulations. 

Colonel  Kingscote  urged  that  the  responsibility  of  bringing  in 
a  bill  should  be  throwm  upon  the  Government  itself.  He 
endorsed  Mr.  Wilson’s  remarks  concerning  the  new  Order. 
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Bristol,  at  all  events,  was  a  most  dangerous  exception  to  have  in 
the  schedule. 

Mr.  Jabez  Turner  declared  that  in  his  neighbourhood  the 
limits  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  farmers  had  been  already 
reached,  for  experience  bad  shown  the  regulations  to  be  useless 
unless  disease  was  prevented  from  being  introduced  from  abroad. 

Professor  Brown  said  that  the  Order  in  question  was  passed 
on  the  basis  of  including  every  district  in  which  any  disease 
existed,  and  excluding  all  districts  in  which  no  disease  was 
returned  in  the  last  week’s  Gazette;  and  also  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  any  of  the  places  now  exempt  might  be  included 
in  a  supplementary  Order  in  the  event  of  disease  occurring,  and 
that  places  now  included  might  be  made  exempt  on  their 
becoming  free  from  disease.  He  still  maintained  that  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Privy  Council  to  control  the  disease  have 
been  perfectly  successful.  In  1872,  during  one  part  of  the  year 
the  fresh  outbreaks  amounted  to  something  like  4,000  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  and  that  was  considerably  more  than  had 
occurred  during  the  present  outbreak.  His  conviction  was  that 
anything  like  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  foot-and-mouth  disease 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  country,  because  it  would  involve 
regulations  such  as  those  enforced  in  the  case  of  cattle  plague. 
Short  of  that  attempt,  nothing  more  could  be  done  than  to 
attempt  to  check  the  spread  of  disease,  at  the  cost  of  oppressive 
regulations.  It  was  quite  certain  that  there  were  no  powers  to 
prohibit  importation  in  the  way  desired  without  a  fresh  Bill. 
That  Bill  need  simply  be  to  the  effect,  “  That  no  animal  shall  be 
landed  from  any  foreign  country  as  to  which  the  Privy  Council 
are  not  satisfied  as  to  its  perfect  freedom  from  disease.” 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  the  farmers  in  his  district  were  getting 
irate,  and  becoming  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  regulations  much 
longer,  unless  there  was  some  guarantee  against  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  disease  from  abroad.  In  many  cases  they  were 
inclined  to  set  the  law  at  defiance. 

Earl  Gathcart  said  that  also  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire  farmers 
were  becoming  exceedingly  uneasy  under  restrictions,  so  that  it 
was  very  difficult  indeed  to  enforce  the  regulations. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 
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A  QUAETEELT  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  London 
Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  21st;  the  President, 
C.  Phillips,  Esq.,  A.V.D.,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  in  the  chair. 
Present:  Professors  Walley,  Williams,  Baird,  and  Lewis  3 
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Messrs.  Cameron,  Berwick ;  Cunningham,  Slateford ;  Baird, 
A.V.D.,  2nd  Dragoons,  Edinburgh:  Boyd,  Melrose;  W.  0. 
Williams ;  Dallcay,  Bathgate  ;  Gray,  Edinburgh  ;  a  few  students, 
the  representatives  of  the  Press,  and  the  secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  membership  : — 
Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  M.E.C.V.S.,  by  Mr.  E.  Eutherford ;  Mr. 
Barnet,  M.E.C.V.S.,  of  Maybole,  by  Mr.  Williams;  Mr.  Hume, 
M.E.C.V.S.,  of  Haddington,  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  rules  for  the  constitution  and  regulation  of  the  society 
as  at  present  in  force  were  read  and  compared  with  a  revised  set 
which  the  secretary  gave  notice  he  would  bring  forward  for 
adoption  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  election  of  office-bearers  for  1884  was  then  proceeded 
with,  the  following  gentlemen,  after  being  duly  proposed'  and 
seconded,  being  elected : 

President. — Professor  Walley,  Eoyal  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh. 

Vice-i residents. — Messrs.  Cameron,  Berwick-on-Tweed;  Boyd, 
Melrose;  Connochie,  Ayton. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Professor  Lewis,  Hew  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh. 

Professor  Lewis  then  read  a  long  and  very  interesting  and 
exhaustive  paper  on  “  Bacteria,”  which  it  was  determined  by  the 
society  should  be  forwarded  to  the  professional  journals  for 
publication,  and  for  which  he  received  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks. 


BACTEEIA. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  subject  which  is  exciting  such 
deep  interest  in  scientific  circles  at  the  present  time  as  that 
of  Bacteria.  This  ^is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  rapid 
advances  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  part  played  by  those  small  organisms  in  the  economy  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  startling  discoveries  of  the  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  phenomena  resulting  from  their  activity. 

Bacteria  have  a  wider  distribution  than  any  other  class  of 
animate  bodies.  They  are  present  around  us  on  every  side ;  in 
the  soil,  in  nearly  all  waters,  in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  our  food, 
on  the  surfaces  of  our  bodies,  and  even  within  us.  In  health 
they  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  alioientary  and 
respiratory  passages  of  man  and  animal.  In  disease  they  invade 
the  blood  and  various  tissues  of  the  body.  They  are  present  in 
all  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  in  most 
substances  undergoing  fermentation.  Their  relation  to  putre¬ 
faction  and  fermentation  is  of  an  important  nature,  these 
changes  being  dependent  upon  the  action  of  bacteria  or  allied 
organisms. 

Putrefaction  is  the  change  which  occurs  when  dead  organic 
matter  breaks  up  and  its  constituent  elements  unite  to  form 
new  and  complex  compounds.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  an 
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animal  its  tissues  commence  to  putrefy — that  is  to  say,  the 
complex  organic  compounds  are  resolved  into  simpler  substances, 
as  ammonia,  water,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  the  process  the  animal  matter  has  disappeared, 
and  in  its  stead  we  have  a  number  of  substances  in  a  condition 
fit  to  be  utilised  as  food  by  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  putrefaction  is  caused  by  bacteria.  If  it  were  not  for  them 
the  dead  bodies  of  animals  and  plants  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  remain  in  an  unchanged  condition  for  years. 

That  putrefaction  is  brought  about  by  bacteria  can  be  proved 
experimentally.  Exclude  the  organisms  and  putrefaction  will 
not  occur.  The  preservation  of  meat,  fish,  &c.  by  “  tinning,”  is 
an  example  of  this.  Up  to  a  recent  date  this  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  substances  was  carried  out  with  the  idea  that  putre¬ 
faction  is  caused  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  that  if  it  were 
excluded  the  substances  would  remain  free  from  decomposition. 
The  falseness  of  this  conclusion  can  be  demonstrated  by  exposing 
organic  matter  to  the  action  of  air  which  has  first  been  filtered 
through  cotton-wool,  in  order  to  free  it  from  bacteria.  If  the 
air  has  been  properly  filtered  decomposition  will  not  set  in,  no 
matter  how  long  the  exposure  last. 

Putrefaction  is  but  one  example  of  the  numerous  changes 
due  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  They  are  the  exciting  cause  of 
several  of  the  fermentations — as  butyric  fermentation,  the 
change  which  occurs  when  butter  turns  rancid ;  the  acetous 
fermentation,  as  in  the  preparation  of  vinegar,  and  tbe  lactic 
acid  fermentation,  as  in  the  souring  of  milk.  While  the  patho¬ 
genous,  or  disease- producing  bacteria,  play  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  causation  of  most  of  the  principal  infective 
diseases,  as  anthrax,  swine  fever,  tuberculosis,  relapsing  fever, 
fowl  cholera,  &c. 

JBlace  in  Nature, — Bacteria  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  are  the  lowest  and  simplest  of  all  plants,  appearing  to 
stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed, 
they  possess  so  few  of  the  characters  of  the  higher  plants  that 
for  years  after  their  discovery  by  Leunwenhoch,  in  1675,  much 
uncertainty  existed  as  to  their  true  nature.  At  first  they  were 
generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  on 
account  of  their  possessing  the  power  of  locomotion.  By  some 
they  were  even  placed  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  being  looked 
upon  as  mere  crystalline  matter.  But  at  the  present  time  no 
doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  specially  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject  as  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  bacteria. 

The  term  bacterium — signifying  rod-like — is  not  altogether  a 
suitable  one  for  these  organisms,  as  some  of  them  never  take  on 
the  rod  shape  at  all.  In  order  to  avoid  this  incongruity  the 
term  schizancycetes  (cleft  fungi)  is  now  often  used  instead. 
Bacteria  are  defined  to  be  cells  deprived  of  chlorophyll,  of  globular, 
oblong,  or  cylindrical  shape,  sometimes  sinuous  and  twisted, 
reproducing  themselves  by  transverse  fission,  and  by  the  indo- 
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genous  formation  of  spores,  living  isolated,  or  in  the  cellular 
families. 

Structure. — A  bacterium  is  a  single  celled  plant.  It  consists 
of  a  cell  wall  and  wall  contents,  many  of  them  being  provided 
also  with  fine  hair-like  filaments  at  their  extremities.  These 
filaments  are  known  as  cilia  or  fiagella.  The  cell  wall  is  not, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  rendered  visible  by  the  microscope, 
but  its  presence  may  be  proved  by  the  means  of  chemical 
re-agents.  It  is  believed  to  consist  principally  of  cellulose. 
Potash  and  ammonia  do  not  destroy  it,  and  it  shows  great  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  action  of  acids  and  putrefaction.  In  some  bacteria 
the  cell  wall  is  rigid^  while  in  others  it  is  very  flexible. 

The  cell  contents  differ  from  the  cell  wall  in  being  introgenous. 
They  consist  principally  of  protoplasm,  which  has  a  homogenous 
structure  in  the  smallest  bacteria ;  but  in  the  larger  varieties  it 
often  encloses  vacuoles  and  granules.  Many  of  these  granules 
are  particles  of  pure  sulphur,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  with 
carbon  disulphide.  The  protoplasm  is  usually  colourless  ;  but 
in  the  coloured  bacteria  it  may  be  blue,  yellow,  or  red,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  pigment  granules.  Unlike  the  protoplasm  of  the 
higher  plants  it  never  contains  chlorophyll.  The  coloured  bacteria 
have  been  divided  into  two  groups :  (1)  those  which  manufac¬ 
ture  their  own  colouring  matter,  and  (2)  those  which  borrow 
their  pigment  from  adjacent  substances.  The  coloured  bacteria 
are  much  less  numerous  than  the  uncoloured  ones,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  they  occur  in  immense  quantities.  Warming  states 
that  in  Norway  red  bacteria  appear  in  summer  in  such  masses  that 
the  borders  of  the  sea  are  sometimes  coloured  of  an  intense  red. 

Cilia  are  exceedingly  fine  hair-like  processes  found  at  the 
extremities  of  most  of  the  true  bacteria.  There  may  be  one, 
two,  or  three  at  each  extremity,  but  usually  not  more  than  one. 
Owing  to  their  extreme  tenuity  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
see  the  cilia,  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

Form. — Bacteria  are  met  with  in  different  shapes.  Even  the 
same  organism  may  vary  its  shape  during  different  periods  of  its 
existence.  It  may  be  round,  oval,  rod-like,  or  filiform.  The 
filiform  bacteria  may  be  straight,  waved,  or  spiral.  The  straight 
ones  may  be  equally  cylindrical,  or  they  may  present  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  at  one  end,  at  each  end  or  in  the  middle. 

Size. — Bacteria  vary  greatly  in  their  dimensions.  The 
smallest  are  only  just  visible  underTthe  highest  powers.  They 
measure  about  the  -sx^J^^th  of  an  inch  ;  while  the  spirilla — the 
largest — measure  about  the  j-J(yth  of  an  inch  in  length,  bac¬ 
terium  termo  has  a  length  of  from  j-g^^iy^th  to  of  an  inch ; 

bacillus  anthracis  a  length  of  about  the  -j^J^^yth  of  an  inch. 

Movement. — Bacteria  are  divided  into  motile  and  non-motile. 
Most  of  them  possess  the  power  of  movement  during  some 
period  of  their  existence.  Many  enter  into  stages  of  rest, 
during  which  they  appear  to  be  incapable  of  movement. 
Bacillus  anthracis  is  non-motile  as  generally  seen,  a  feature 
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which  assists  one  in  distinguishing  it  from  other  like  organisms ; 
but,  according  to  Cossar  Ewart,  under  certain  conditions  it 
becomes  actively  motile. 

The  movements  manifested  by  bacteria  are  of  two  kinds — 
motion  and  locomotion.  The  first  consists  in  a  movement  of  the 
fungus  on  itself,  in  which  it  appears  to  revolve  round  the  axis  of 
its  own  body.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  movement  shown  by  the 
micrococci.  The  second  or  locomotive  movement  is  one  oi 
translation.  It  results  in  the  passing  of  the  organism  from 
place  to  place. 

The  movements  of  bacteria  are  generally  stated  to  be  due  to 
the  vibrations  of  their  cilia.  Some  authorities  deny  this,  and 
affirm  that  the  motor  power  lies  in  the  body  of  the  bacterium. 
'Warming  states  that  one  meets  with  some  examples  in  which 
the  body  remains  motionless  while  the  cilia  are  in  violent 
agitation,  and  others  in  which  the  body  moves  while  the  cilia 
remain  inert  and  dragging  behind. 

'When  bacteria  occurs  in  numbers  in  fluids  and  tissues  they 
arrange  themselves  in  various  ways  in  regard  to  each  other. 
They  may  be  free  and  quite  independent,  or  attached  end  to  end 
forming  chains,  and  grouped  together  in  irregular  masses,  with 
or  without  an  intermediary  mucous  substance.  "When  the 
chains  are  formed  by  the  union  of  globular  bacteria  they  receive 
the  name  of  torulce.  The  term  leptothrios  is  applied  to  a  chain 
consisting  of  rod-like  bacteria.  Masses  of  bacteria  held  together 
by  an  intermediary  jelly-like  substance  receive  the  name  of 
zooglea.  Opinion  differs  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mucous  matter 
of  zooglea,  some  believing  it  to  be  formed  by  jollification  of  the 
cell  wall,  others  holding  that  it  is  a  secretion  from  the  cell 
protoplasm.  The  term  mycoderma  is  applied  to  masses  of 
immobile  bacteria,  devoid  of  intermediary  mucous  matter  when 
occurring  as  films  floating  on  the  surface  of  liquids. 

Nutrition. — The  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  and 
propagation  of  bacteria  are  a  proper  supply  of  food  and  moisture, 
and  a  favourable  temperature.  Their  food  is  partly  organic  as 
animal  and  vegetable  subtances,  and  partly  inorganic  as  com¬ 
pounds  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  potassium.  Unlike  the 
chlorophyll  containing  plants  bacteria  cannot  take  their  carbon 
from  carbonic  acid.  They  obtain  it  from  some  of  the  more 
complex  carbonaceous  bodies  as  some  of  the  organic  acids,  sugar, 
glycerine,  &c.  Their  supply  of  nitrogen  is  obtained]  principally 
from  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  but  may  be  taken  from  such 
compounds  as  urea,  ammonia,  and  the  nitrates. 

Some  bacteria  take  the  oxygen  they  require  directly  from  the 
air;  these  are  called  by  Pasteur  aerahic  bacteria.  Others  do 
not  require  a  direct  supply  of  oxygen,  and  are  even  destroyed  if 
exposed  to  free  oxygen  for  any  length  of  time ;  these  are  called 
anaerobic.  They  take  what  oxygen  they  need  from  decomposing 
matter. 

It  is  essential  for  the  development  of  bacteria  that  their  food 
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be  presented  to  them  along  with  a  certain  amount  of  water. 
They  cannot  thrive  upon  desiccated  food. 

The  temperature  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
greater  number  of  bacteria  is  95°  F.  Bacteria  differ  very  much 
in  their  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  high  temperatures. 
Putrefactive  bacteria  are  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  122°  E. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  bacilli  withstand  a  temperature 
of  176°  E.  Spores  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
heat  than  the  bacteria  themselves.  Exposure  for  a  short  time 
to  a  temperature  of  212°  E.  does  not  injure  them.  Very  low 
temperatures  impair  the  activity  of  bacteria,  but  do  not  destroy 
them.  According  to  Cohn  they  resist  an  exposure  of  several  hours 
to  a  temperature  of  0°  E.  And  Erisch  states  that  they  are  not 
killed  by  a  temperature  of  123°  E. 

Multiplication. — Bacteria  multiply  in  two  ways :  by  division, 
and  endogenously  by  the  formation  of  spores.  In  propagation 
by  division  the  bacterium  lengthens  out  to  about  twice  its 
original  length,  and  then  divides  into  two.  Each  of  these 
elongates  and  divides  in  a  similar  manner.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  bacteria  usually  multiply  in  the  blood  of  living 
animals. 

When  multiplying  endogenously  the  bacterium  lengthens  out 
into  a  filament,  which  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
twenty  times  as  long  as  the  original  bacterium.  Some  hours 
later  the  clear  protoplasm  becomes  granular,  and  then  small  spots 
appear  which  develop  into  retractile  spores.  Afterwards  the 
walls  of  the  filament  give  way,  and  the  spores  become  liberated. 
The  spores  germinate  and  develope  into  bacteria  like  the  parent 
fungus  if  placed  in  favourable  conditions.  Some  bacteria  form 
enlargements  or  sacs  termed  sporangia  containing  from  three 
to  six  spores.  Toussaint  has  observed  them  on  the  filaments  of 
the  anthrax  hacterium  in  the  dog.  Some  bacteria  multiply  very 
rapidly  as  B.  termo;  others  increase  but  slowly  as  B.  tuberculosis . 
With  most  bacteria  multiplication  ceases  at  32°  E. 

Action  of  Foreign  Substances  on  Bacteria. — Certain  substances, 
as  corrosive  sublimate,  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  act  upon 
bacteria  in  an  injurious  manner,  arresting  their  development  or 
destroying  them  outright.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  particularly 
destructive  to  them.  A  solution  containing  one  part  in  20,000 
parts  of  water  is  said  to  destroy  the  spores  of  bacilli  in  a  few 
minutes.  One  part  in  5000  of  water  is  a  very  powerful  germi¬ 
cide.  Experiments  with  sulphurous  acid  appear  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  a  very  potent  disinfectant.  In  one  experiment  the  spores 
of  B.  anthracis  were  not  destroyed  by  a  ninety-six  hours’  ex¬ 
posure  to  air  containing  6  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid.  Car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  a  much  more  effective  germicide,  though  some  few 
fungi  appear  to  be  insusceptible  to  its  poisonous  effects.  A  1  per 
cent,  solution  generally  destroys  bacilli  in  a  few  minutes.  Their 
spores  show  a  greater  resistance  to  its  action  ;  but  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  kills  them  after  several  hours’  exposure.  At  ordinary 
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temperatures  the  vapour  of  carbolic  acid  has  but  little  effect 
upon  bacteria.  Chloride  ofziuc  in  5  per  cent,  solution  does  not 
destroy  the  spores  of  B.  anthracis.  Iodine  and  chlorine  are  very 
much  more  powerful  disinfectants  than  sulphurous  acid.  Alco¬ 
hol  has  no  effect  upon  the  spores  of  bacilli.  They  will  germinate 
after  lying  in  absolute  alcohol  for  several  months. 

Classification. — No  satisfactory  natural  classification  of  the 
bacteria  has  been  made  as  yet.  Colin’s  system  is  the  best.  He 
has  arranged  them  into  four  tribes,  according  to  their  form  : 

I.  Sphcero-hacteria,  or  round-celled  bacteria. 

II.  Micro-hacteria,  cells  small  and  rod-like. 

III.  Dermo-hacteria^\2irgQT:  rod-like  cells. 

lY.  Spiro-hacteria,  cells  twisted  or  spiral. 

The  Sph^ro-bacteeia  are  very  small  globular  or  oval  cells, 
occurring  isolated,  or  attached  forms,  chains,  or  zoaglea,  or 
mycoderma.  It  is  believed  that  they  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  locomotion.  This  tribe  includes  two  genera — Sarcina  and 
31icrocoGcus. 

Micro-bacteeia  are  short,  cylindrical,  rod-like  cells.  They 
may  be  free,  or  attached  in  pairs,  or  in  chains,  or  forming 
zooglea.  They  are  actively  motile.  But  one  genus — Bacterium. 

Deemo-bacteeia  are  rod-like  cells,  larger  than  those  of  Micro¬ 
bacteria.  They  occur  free  or  in  chains,  and  are  mostly  motile, 
though  some  few  appear  to  be  non-motile.  There  are  two 
genera — Bacillus  and  Vihris.  The  genus  Bacillus  contains 
many  of  the  best-known  disease-producing  bacteria,  as  B.  an- 
thracis,  B.  tuberculosis,  B.  leprae,  &c. 

Spieo-bacteeia  are  actively  motile,  curved,  or  spiral  cylin¬ 
drical  cells.  Tree  or  forming  chains.  Two  genera — Spirochaefa 
and  Spirillum. 

Over  thirty  different  species  of  Micrococci  have  been  de¬ 
scribed.  Many  of  these  are  closely  connected  with  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  certain  diseases.  The  most  important  species  are : 

Micrococcus  vaccinae  found  in  the  lymph  of  the  vesicles  of 
vaccinia.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  contagium  of  the  disease,  as 
the  lymph  becomes  inert  when  the  micrococci  are  removed  from 
it  by  filtration.  The  same  or  a  similar  organism  is  found  in  the 
pustules  of  small-pox. 

M.  diphtJieriticus,  found  in  the  false  membranes  of  diphtheria, 
and  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels.  In  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease  they  are  sometimes  present  in  the  blood-vessels  in 
such  quantities  that  they  block  up  the  capillaries,  or  even  cause 
them  to  burst.  Their  true  relation  to  the  disease  is  uncertain, 
but  they  are  considered  to  be  its  cause. 

M.  of  erysipelas,  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  lymphatics 
in  erysipelas.  Koch,  Orth,  Ziegler,  and  others,  state  that  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  disease  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
rabbit  by  inoculation  with  the  micrococcus. 

M.  septicus  occurs  in  suppurating  wounds,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  system  in  pyaemia  and  septicaemia.  Though 
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M.  septicus  or  allied  organisms  are  found  in  the  blood  in  some 
forms  of  septicaBmia  affecting  the  lower  animals,  they  are  not 
usually  met  with  in  the  blood  in  the  ordinary  septicaDinia  of 
man.  In  this  disease  the  bacterium  manufactures  a  soluble 
poisonous  ferment  termed  sepsin,  which,  when  absorbed  into  the 
system,  gives  rise  to  septicaemia. 

M.  lomlycis,  the  cause  of  frebrine,  a  very  fatal  disease  affect¬ 
ing  silk-worms.  They  are  found  in  the  intestines,  tissues,  and 
eggs  of  the  diseased  insects. 

M,  suis,  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals  affected 
with  swine  fever.  Experimental  investigation  seems  to  have 
proved  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Some  authorities 
place  this  organism  in  the  genus  Bacillus  and  term  it  B.  suis. 

Sarcina. — In  this  genus  the  globular  cells  divide  crosswise, 
and  the  young  cells  arrange  themselves  in  groups  of  four  or 
multiples  of  four.  These  fungi  occur  in  the  stomach,  lungs,  and 
urine,  but  their  presence  is  regarded  as  being  unimportant. 

Micro-bacteria. — Numerous  species  of  the  genus  Bacterium 
have  been  described!  Bacterium  differs  from  Micrococcus  in  its 
form,  which  is  rod-like,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  power  of 
locomotion.  The  most  interesting  species  are : 

B,  tenus,  the  active  cause  of  ordinary  putrefaction,  and  occur¬ 
ring  in  all  putrefying  organic  matter.  It  is  a  short,  rod-like  ‘ 
cell,  about  the  length,  and  is  furnished  at 

each  end  with  a  cilium. 

B.  synxanthum,  occasionally  found  in  milk,  especially  in  boiled 
milk  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  It  changes 
the  colour  of  the  milk,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  yellow 
milk. 

B.  syncyanum  is  also  sometimes  found  in  milk.  It  causes  the 
so-called  “blue  milk.”  The  “  red  milk  ”  sometimes  met  with  in 
this  country  is  probably  caused  by  a  similar  fungus. 

B.  cerugina&um^  occasionally  found  on  the  surfaces  of  suppu¬ 
rating  wounds,  giving  a  green  colour  to  the  pus. 

Dermo-bacteria. — The  most  important  species  of  bacillus  are 
B.  anthracis  occurring  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals 
affected  with  anthrax,  and  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  disease. 

It  is  a  rod-like  organism  with  a  length  of  about  the  of 

an  inch.  Is  generally  considered  to  be  non-motile,  but  according 
to  Ewart,  when  placed  under  favourable  conditions  it  is  freely 
motile.  The  spores  of  the  B.  anthracis  are  exceedingly  resistant 
to  the  action  of  ordinary  destructive  agents.  Pasteur  states 
that  they  retain  their  disease-exciting  power  after  lying  in  the 
ground  for  ten  years.  When  the  bacillus  is  cultivated  in  chicken 
broth  for  some  time  its  virulence  becomes  modified.  It  still 
retains  the  power  of  causing  anthrax  when  introduced  into  the 
system  of  a  living  animal,  but  the  attack  is  usually  of  a  mild 
nature.  As  one  attack  of  anthrax  confers  immunity  from  a 
second,  inoculation  with  the  cultivated  bacillus  is  now  used  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  animals  insusceptible  to  attacks  of 
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the  naturally  occurring  disease.  Preventive  inoculation  has 
proved  a  failure,  however,  in  the  hands  of  some  operators,  and 
much  controversy  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  as  to  its  prac¬ 
tical  value.  With  Pasteur,  the  operation  has  been  a  decided 
success.  In  one  experiment  he  inoculated  twenty-five  sheep  out 
of  a  flock  of  fifty  with  the  cultivated  bacilli.  A  fortnight  after¬ 
wards  he  inoculated  the  whole  flock  with  the  ordinary  virulent 
anthrax  bacilli.  The  twenty-five  unprotected  sheep  died  of 
splenic  fever  within  fifty  hours ;  the  twenty-five  which  had  been 
protected  by  inoculation  with  the  cultivated  bacilli  resisted  the 
infection. 

It  is  probable  that  the  B.  anthracis  grows  normally  outside 
the  bodies  of  animals,  as  it  can  be  readily  cultivated  in  many 
vegetable  infusions,  and  on  crushed  oats,  barley,  maiz^,  beans, 
and  other  vegetable  matters,  providing  a  sufficiency  of  water  be 
present.  This  fact  will  account  for  the  occurrence  of  many  of 
the  so-called  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  anthrax.  The  bacilli  of 
quarter-ill  appear  to  diflfer  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  B.  an¬ 
thracis.  They  are  shorter  and  thicker.  When  collected  together 
in  masses  they  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  quantities  of  gas, 
thus  causing  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

B.  subtilis,  found  in  hay  tea  and  other  infusions.  Cohn  states 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  butyric  fermentation.  It  dilfers  from 
B.  anthracis  in  being  motile  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
in  possessing  rounded  ends  furnished  with  cilia,  while  the 
B.  anthracis  has  square  ends,  and  no  cilia.  Buchner  holds  that 
these  two  bacilli  are  very  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  states 
that  by  careful  cultivation  in  animal  matter  the  B.  subtilis  may 
be  transformed  into  the  B.  anthracis^  and  conversely,  the 
B.  anthracis^  by  proper  cultivation,  into  the  B.  subtilis. 

B.  tuberculosis,  found  in  the  tubercules  and  sputa  of  animals 
affected  with  tuberculosis.  These  bacilli  are  slender,  motionless, 
cells,  isolated,  or  united  forming  short  chains.  Sometimes  they 
enclose  large  central  spores,  which,  being  broader  than  the  cells, 
cause  the  bacilli  to  have  a  fusiform  shape.  The  bacilli  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  grow  very  slowly,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  do  not 
develop  naturally  outside  the  body.  To  Dr.  Koch  belougs 
the  merit  of  discovering  these  bacilli,  and  of  proving  them  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease  both  in  man  and  animal. 

B.  leprce  occurs  in  various  tissues  of  the  body  in  persons 
suffering  from  leprosy.  These  bacilli  are  very  slender,  and  can 
be  seen  with  great  difficulty  unless  stained.  They  resemble  the 
B.  tuberculosis.  The  investigations  of  Hanson  and  Neisser 
prove  that  they  are  the  cause  of  leprosy. 

B.  oedematis  described  by  Koch  as  being  found  sometimes  in 
putrefying  matters,  and  producing  in  animals  malignant  oedema, 
a  disease  somewhat  resembling  anthrax. 

B.  malaricB  found  in  the  air  and  soil  of  marshy  districts,  and 
n  the  blood  and  spleens  of  patients  who  have  died  from 
malarious  fever.  Said  to  be  the  cause  of  malarious  fever. 
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B.  chorece  ovis  discovered  by  Professor  Williams  in  the  spinal 
fluid  of  animals  atfected  with  louping  ill,  and  in  the  bodies  o£ 
ticks  obtained  from  louping  ill  districts.  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

B.  of  cholera. — During  the  present  year  Koch  while  investi¬ 
gating  the  pathology  of  cholera  in  Egypt  discovered  numbers  of 
bacilli  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines  of  patients 
dead  from  that  disease.  The  bacillus  resembles  one  which  is 
found  in  animals  afected  with  glanders.  The  significance  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  organisms  in  the  disease  remains  undeter¬ 
mined,  as  inoculation  experiments  on  monkeys,  dogs,  and  mice 
did  not  yield  any  speciflc  results. 

Spieo-bacteria. — The  genus  spiro-chseta  contains  one  species 
of  pathological  interest — the  S.  Olermeyeri.  This  fungus,  often 
spoken  of  as  “  spirillum,”  is  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  relapsing  fever.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as 
proved  by  inoculation  experiments  on  monkeys. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  already  referred  to  bacteria  are 
found  associated  with  many  other  morbid  conditions,  as  typhoid 
fever,  measles,  scarlatina,  yellow  fever,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  glanders,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
some  forms  of  endocarditis,  foot-rot  in  sheep,  croupous 
pneumonia,  syphilis,  &c.  But  in  most  of  these  diseases  the 
exact  signiflcance  of  the  presence  of  the  bacteria  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  mere  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  affected  with  certain  diseases  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  their  being  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  those  complaints. 

Brofessor  Walley  next  showed  an  improved  tooth-rasp,  the 
improvement  consisting  of  an  india-rubber  band  fltted  into  a 
groove  on  the  sides  and  point  of  the  rasp,  which  prevents  injury 
to  the  mouth  when  the  instrument  is  being  used. 

He  also  exhibited  the  testicle  of  a  boar,  enormously  increased 
in  bulk,  the  major  portion  of  the  enlarged  mass  being  tuber¬ 
culous  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  took  occasion  to  point  out  how  easy 
in  such  a  case  it  was,  and  how  likely  for  the  disease  to  be 
propagated.  Also  the  testicle  of  a  pony  (destroyed  for  dissec¬ 
tion),  affected  with  lymphadenoma,  the  weight  of  which  was 
18|-  lbs.  For  both  exhibits  the  professor  was  thanked. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  the  annual  meeting, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  largely  representative  of  the  three 
Scottish  Veterinary  Medical  Associations,  and  of  the  form  it 
should  take  on  this  occasion  ;  finally,  Messrs.  Eutherford  and 
Lewis  were  authorised  to  form  a  small  committee  to  make  all 
the  arrangements,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for 
presiding  the  meeting  then  separated. 
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PROPOSED  FORMATION  OF  A  “  BORDER  COUN¬ 
TIES  ”  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Peeliminaet  Meeting  of  tlie  members  of  the  Veterinary 
Profession,  located  in  the  “  Border  Counties,”  was  held  at  the  Bush 
Hotel,  Carlisle,  on  the  Ist  inst.,  at  which  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  present,  viz.,  Messrs.  Joseph  Carlisle,  John  Bell,  Jas. 
Bell,  Benjamin  Hoadley,  and  Jacob  Dawson  (Carlisle),  Henry 
Pears  and  Joseph  Eobson  (Penrith),  John  Tallentire  (Skelton), 
Henry  Pears  (Langholm),  James  Chalmers  (Longtown),  Henry 
Thompson  (Aspatria),  John  Little  (Abbey  Town),  and  Joseph 
Donald  (Wigton). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  PearSt 
Penrith,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr.  Joseph  Carlisle 
take  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Thompson,  who  read 
letters  of  apology  from  the  following  gentlemen,  regretting  their 
inability  to  attend — I.  Tait,  Annan ;  A.  Sisson,  Grosforth  ;  W. 
Paulder,  Cockermouth ;  John  Soulsby,  Workington;  Andrew 
Pender,  Lockerbie ;  E.  B.  Paterson,  Dumfries ;  John  M. 
Watson,  Ireby ;  Joseph  Little,  Alston  ;  W.  Summers,  Allen¬ 
dale  ;  John  P.  Thompson,  Aspatria.  Many  of  these  gentlemen 
expressed  themselves  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  establishing  a 
society,  and  promised  to  become  members. 

After  the  letters  were  read,  the  Chairman  invited  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
society.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  societies — by  bringing  brother  practitioners 
together — by  promoting  a  good  and  friendly  feeling  among  the 
members — by  interchanging  ideas  on  matters  of  every  day  prac¬ 
tice,  and  so  forth.  The  meeting  seemed  at  one  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  forming  an  association,  and  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
John  Bell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pears,  and  supported  by  Mr, 
Thompson,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  this  meeting  do 
form  itself  into  a  Veterinary  Society,  to  be  known  as  the 
Boedee  Counties  Veteeinaey  Medical  Society. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pears,  Langholm,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Carlisle  be  elected  president  for  the  year. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tallentire,  seconded  by  Mr.  Soadley^ 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  following  gentlemen  be 
elected  vice-presidents :  Jacob  Dawson,  Carlisle ;  John  Bell, 
Carlisle;  James  C.  Soulsby,  Whitehaven;  Joseph  Eobson, 
Penrith. 

Mr.  Hoadley  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dawson  seconded,  that  Mr. 
Thompson,  Aspatria,  be  elected  treasurer.  Carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  Pears,  Langholm,  proposed,  andJfr.  James  Bell  seconded, 
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that  Mr.  Joseph  Donald,  Wigton,  be  elected  secretary.  Car- 
ried. 

'After- some  conversation  on  the  advisability  of  admitting  agri¬ 
culturists  as  members,  it  was  finally  decided,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Tallentire,  seconded  by  Mr,  Hoadley,  to  confine  the  member¬ 
ship  to  qualified  veterinary  surgeons. 

;  The  rules  of  some  of  the  Veterinary  Societies  were  submitted 
for*  approval,  and  after  several  suggested  alterations,  it  was  finally 
decided,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
'Dawson,  to  leave  the  drawing  up  of  a  code  of  rules  in  the  hands 
of  the  office-bearers. 

It  was  next  proposed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  that  each  member  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  6d.  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  5s.  Subscription  to  fall  due  on  the 
rst  of  January. 

it  was  “very  generally  thought  that  the  first  meeting  should  be 
held  in  January,  1881,  and  that  the  members  should  dine  to¬ 
gether  after  the  meeting.  The  date  of  the  first  meeting  and  the 
subjects  to  be  brought  forward  thereat  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  office-bearers  to  arrange. 

'  dt  was  further  resolved  that  the  minutes  of  the  preliminary 
meeting  be  printed,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of /the  profession  located  within  the  Border  Counties,  with 
an  invitation  that  they  become  members  of  the  society. 

All  gentlemen  making  application  to  the  secretary,  by  letter, 
on  or  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  society,  will  be  admitted  as 
In'embers  without  any  formal  election  by  vote  or  ballot,  and  will 
be  enrolled  as  such  on  conforming  with  the  rules  of  the  society. 

•  A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the 
meeting. 

'  After  the  conclusion  the  members  held  a  conversazione,  at 
which  several  interesting  topics  were  introduced  relating  to 
veterinary  science  and  practice.  These  were  freely  commented 
•on  and  profitably  discussed. 

•  The  meeting  dispersed  about  7  p.m.,  all  present  being  highly 
pleased  with  the  prospects  of  success. 

J.  Donald,  Secretary. 
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V;  Prizes  in  Botany. — By  some  misapprehension  certain  of  the 
collections  of  grasses  sent  in  for  competition,  did  not  reach  the 
adjudicator  before  his  report  was  prepared  and  recorded  in  our 
last  issue  (p.  880).  We  have  now  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
a  special  extra  first  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Buckingham,  and  that  a  second  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hunting. 
Honorable  mention  is  also  accord  ed  to  Mr.  Griffith. — Eds. 
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We  give  below  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  Mates 
Fund,  which  will  be  seen  to  number  at  present  but  very  few. 
We  confess  to  be  sadly  disappointed  to  find  that  a  professional 
brother  who  is  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  members  for  pecuniary 
aid,  through  adverse  circumstances  over  which  he  has  had  little 
or  no  control,  should  receive  support  to  so  slight  an  extent.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mayer’s  case  is  quite  an  excep¬ 
tional  one,  he  having  throughout  his  long  life  faithfully  served 
the  profession,  much  to  their  advantage,  in  the  several  important 
and  public  positions  he  has  filled.  Our  response,  therefore,  will, 
we  trust,  be  worthy  of  the  position  we  occupy  as  philanthropists 
determined  to  relieve  a  brother  member  in  distress,  and  one 
who  is  now  by  age  incapacitated  from  helping  himself. 


Contributions  already  received. 


s. 

d. 

J.  Roalfe  Cox  .  .  .  •  . 

.  10 

0 

0 

Sir.  F.  Fitzwygram  Bart. 

.  5 

0 

0 

Profesor  Brown  ..... 

.  5 

0 

0 

Professor  Simonds  ..... 

.  5 

0 

0 

Thomas  Greaves  (Manchester) . 

.  3 

3 

0 

G.  Balls  and  Son . 

.  3 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Lepper  ..... 

.  2 

2 

0 

J.  Freeman  (Hull) . 

.  1 

1 

0 

E.  Burnside . 

.  1 

1 

0 

S.  W.  Withers . 

.  1 

1 

0 

H.  Paradise . 

.  1 

1 

0 

A.  Stainton  ...... 

.  0 

10 

6 

D.  Hutchen  (Cape  Colony) 

.  2 

2 

0 

Prof.  Robertson . 

.  3 

0 

0 

THE  FIELD  BEQUEST  AND  ROYAL  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

FUND. 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  period  prescribed  in  the  Will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Field,  for  raising  the  sum  of  £1000  from  the  veterinary 
profession,  in  order  to  secure  the  £1000  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Royal  College  to  assist  in  procuring  a  suitable  building,  will 
expire  on  February  27th,  1884. 

The  Council  again  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  College 
to  contribute  to  this  most  desirable  and  urgent  object,  and 
not  only  prevent  the  intention  of  the  generous  donor  from  being 
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frustrated,  but  assist  in  locating  the  profession  in  a  home  worthy 
of  its  present  position  and  requirements. 

Trusting  you  will  not  fail  to  comply  with  the  above  request 
without  delay,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  very  faithfully, 

Aethue  W.  Hill,  Secretary, 

P.S. — Appended  is  a  List  of  Contributors  up  to  the  middle 
of  November. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  me,  either  by  P.0.0, 
payable  at  Eed  Lion  Street,  Holborn,  or  by  cheque  crossed  “  Sir 
S.  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.” 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


£  s.  d. 


Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  London  .  .  52  10  0 

Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  P.  V.  S.  A.,  War  Office  .  .  26  5  0 

H.  L.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Windsor  .  .  .  .  20  0  0 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  Aldershot  .  .  25  0  0 

Thos.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Manchester  .  .  .  .  21  0  0 

M.  J.  Harpley,  Esq.,  Royal  Horse  Guards  .  .500 

W.  Whittle,  Esq.,  Worsley,  near  Manchester  .  .500 

W.  Woods,  Esq.,  Wigan,  Lancashire  .  .  .550 

W.  B.  Walters,  Esq.,  Aldershot  .  .  .  .550 

P.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Manchester  .  .  .  .110 

A.  H.  Santy,  Esq.,  Norwich  .  .  .  .550 

J.  Roalfe  Cox,  Esq.,  Streatham,  S.W.  .  .  .  10  0  0 

E.  C.  Dray,  Esq.,  Wandsworth,  S.W.  .  .  .110 

H.  R.  Perrins,  Esq.,  Worcester  .  .  .  .  10  10  0 

S.  H.  Withers,  Esq.,  London  .  .  .  .550 

H.  Withers,  Esq.,  London  .  .  .  .  .220 

A.  Withers,  Esq.,  London  .  .  .  .  .110 

T.  Hatton,  Esq.,  Stockwell  Road,  Surrey  .  .  .220 

H.  W.  Caton,  Esq.,  Mile  End  Road  .  .  .220 

F.  Cupiss,  Esq.,  Diss,  Norfolk  .  .  .  .110 

M.  J.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Manchester  .  .  .  .110 

W.  Carless,  Esq.,  Stafford  .  .  .  .  .220 

W.  H.  A.  Verney,  Esq.,  Gloucester  .  .  .110 

G.  A.  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  Wexfoi’d  .  .  .  .110 

James  Lambert,  Esq.,  A.V.D.  .  .  .  .550 

E.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  Manchester  .  .  .  .110 

Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  .  52  10  0 

J.  J.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  A.V.D.  .  .  .  .500 

G.  A.  Oliver,  Esq.,  A.V.D.  .  .  .  .10  0 

A.  J.  MacCallum,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  .  .  .  10  0  0 

Henry  Peele,  Esq.,  Durham  .  .  .  .110 

J.  D.  Broad,  Esq.,  Bath  .  .  .  .  .220 

Lancashire  Veterinarj’’  Medical  Society  .  .  52  10  0 

J.  J.  Meyrick,  A.V.D.  .  .  .  .  .500 

Thos.  Aubrey,  Esq.,  Salisbury  .  .  .  ,110 

James  Freeman,  Esq.,  Hull  .  .  .  .110 

John  Freeman,  Esq.,  Hull  .  .  .  .  .110 

Joseph  Freeman,  Esq.,  Hull  .  .  .  .110 

Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Asaociation  .  .  10  10  0 

H.  Thomson,  Esq.  A.V.D.  .  .  .  .  .200 

A  gentleman  has  offered  to  give  £50,  if  nineteen  other  members  will  sub¬ 
scribe  an  equal  sum,  or  £100,  provided  nine  others  will  cover  it  with  an  equal 
amount. 
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H^MATOZOA. 

An  Address  delivered  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical 
Society.  By  T.  Spencer  Cobbolu,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
Hon.  Vice-President  Birmingham  Natural  History  and 
Microscopical  Society. 

(Dr.  Arthur  W.  Edis,  E.B.C.P._,  in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  chosen 
for  our  consideration  this  evening  is  one  of  almost  boundless 
extent,  and  in  dealing  with  it  I  shall  first  offer  a  general 
summary  or  bird’s-eye  view  of  tbe  Hsematozoa  as  a  whole, 
thereafter  selecting  a  single  parasite  for  special  illustration. 

Viewing  the  matter  broadly,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no 
group  or  class  of  creatures,  from  the  Mollusca  upwards,  in 
which  parasites  may  not  be  found  occupying  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  including  in  this  category  the  venous  sinuses 
and  pericardial  cavity.  Thus,  Von  Baer  discovered  fluke¬ 
like  parasites  [Aspidog aster)  in  the  pericardial  chambers  of  the 
fresh-water  mussel  [Anodonta),  and  he  also  found  a  somewhat 
similar  kind  of  parasite  {Histrionella)  in  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart  of  a  pond-snail  {Paludina  vivipara). 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  vertebrates,  however,  that 
we  fully  realise  the  extent  to  which  the  organs  of  circulation 
may  be  infested  by  parasites.  Larval  tapeworms  [Tetra- 
rhynchus)  have  been  found  in  the  heart  of  a  shark  {Squalus), 
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and  fluke  larvse  (Distorna)  have  been  found  encysted  in  the 
heart  of  a  viper  {Pelias  herus)'j  but  true  hsematozoa 
actually  circulating  in  the  blood  have  also  been  detected  in 
Ashes  and  frogs.  Thus,  Professor  Wedl  twice  found  micro¬ 
scopic  nematodes  in  the  blood  of  the  tench  [Cyprinus  tinea), 
and  Professor  Vogt  found  not  only  microscopic  worms  in 
the  blood  of  a  frog,  but  also  two  large  full-grown  P  fllarise 
in  the  heart  of  the  same  batrachian.  This  explains  the 
source  of  the  minute  heematozoa. 

When  we  come  to  birds,  then  we  find  the  microscopic 
hrematozoa  still  more  abundant.  Multitudes  of  little  nema- 
toids  have  been  discovered  in  the  blood  of  hawks  and  jays, 
in  the  blood  of  jackdaws  and  crows,  not  to  mention  other 
birds.  Sonsino  in  Egypt,  Lewis  in  India,  and  Manson  in 
China,  have  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject. 

I  cannot  go  into  details,  but  I  here  show  you  the  hearts 
of  six  Chinese  magpies  [Pica  media').  Little  tubercles  or 
cysts  occur  in  the  pouches  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
valves,  and  in  each  cyst  two  little  worms  are  coiled  up,  male 
and  female.  The  former  is  long;  the  latter  long. 
Dr.  Manson  dissected  between  thirty  and  forty  magpies,  and 
microscopic  hsematozoa,  the  offspring  of  these  Filarice  piece 
mediae,  were  found  in  every  instance. 

About  one  third  of  all  the  Chinese  crows  examined  by 
Dr.  Manson  contained  microscopic  haematozoa,  apparently 
referable  to  two  distinct  species  of  parent  worm.  In  a  bird 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago  Manson  found 

heeinatozoa  closely  resembling  Fil.  sang,  hominis,  and  in 
another  bird  [Gracupica  nigricollis),  common  in  China,  there 
were  haematozoa  probably  referable  to  three  distinct  species 
of  Filarice. 

Interesting  as  these  facts  are,  it  is  only  when  we  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  highest  vertebrates  that  we  fully 
realise  the  part  played  by  these  entozoain  the  production  of 
disease,  of  pathological  changes,  and  of  death  itself.  The 
hearts  of  whales,  seals,  and  dogs,  especially  the  latter,  may 
be  found,  as  it  were,  stuffed  with  them.  According  to 
Lewis,  about  a  third  of  the  pariah  dogs  of  India  are  thus 
affected,  and  in  China  and  Japan  the  percentage  of  infested 
•  dogs  is  probably  much  higher. 

Here  is  the  heart  of  a  seal  [Stemmatopus  cristatus),  con¬ 
taining  a  worm,  which  I  have  called  Filaria  hehetata,  and 
here  is  the  heart  of  a  Chinese  dog,  containing  numerous 
examples  of  Filaria  immitis. 

In  the  dog  at  least  three  different  species  of  haematozoa 
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are  known  to  infest  the  organs  of  circulation^  and  one  of 
these  species  {Spiroptera  sanguinolenta)  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  tumours,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  the  aorta, 
but  also  within  other  organs  not  connected  with  the  circula¬ 
tion.  The  subject  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  Lewis 
(in  his  ^  Pathological  Significance  of  the  Nematode  Hsema- 
tozoa,’  1874). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  haematozoa  is  that  which 
produces  verminous  aneurism  in  the  horse.  It  will  pro¬ 
bably  take  some  of  you  by  surprise  when  I  state  that  upwards 
of  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  aged  horses  of  Europe  are  affected 
with  worm-aneurism,  whilst  probably  every  full-grown  ass 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  its  anterior  mesenteric  artery 
thickened  and  dilated  from  the  same  cause.  The  parasite  is 
Strongylus  armaius  (minor).  It  was  well  known  to  the 
celebrated  Dutch  anatomist,  Ruysch,  more  than  150  years 
ago,  and  yet  it  was,  as  it  were,  only  the  other  day  that  I  saw 
the  parasite  announced  as  altogether  new  to  science.  We 
have  now  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  but  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  show  you  characteristic  illustrations  and 
specimens. 

Pass  we  at  length  to  the  heematozoa  of  man.  Here,  alas  ! 
we  have  far  too  abundant  material  at  our  disposal.  Not 
only  do  we  find  nematode  worms  in  the  blood,  similar  to 
those  seen  in  animals,  but  even  at  least  one  species  of  fluke 
{Bilharzia),  whilst  it  is  probable  that  tapeworms  also,  in  the 
embryonic  stage  of  their  growth,  migrate  within  the  blood¬ 
vessels  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 

As  regards  the  fluke  (named  by  me  after  the  late  Dr. 
Bilharz,  of  Cairo),  it  is  not  possible  for  us  now  to  consider 
its  role  in  relation  to  the  production  of  disease.  I  have 
recently  had  under  my  care  eight  gentlemen  suffering  from 
the  endemic  hsematuria  of  Africa,  but  so  common  is  the 
fluke  helminthiasis  in  Egypt  that  at  least  one  third  of  the 
native  adults  in  that  country  are  haematurics.  Dr.  Sonsino, 
of  Cairo,  has  seen  some  300  cases,  and  Dr.  Mackie,  of 
Alexandria,  has  probably  encountered  twice  that  number  of 
persons  more  or  less  affected  with  the  disease. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  subject,  but,  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
parative  pathology,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  whilst 
Bilharz  and  myself  first  found  the  Bilharzia  in  man  and 
monkey  respectively,  Sonsino  has  comparatively  recently 
discovered  another  species  of  Bilharzia  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  show  you  specimens  from  these  various 
sources. 

Having,  as  promised,  completed  my  general  survey  of  the 
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haematozoa,  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  so-called 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  selected  for  special  illustration. 

To  Dr.  Timothy  Richard  Lewis  must  be  ascribed  the 
exclusive  honour  of  having  first  discovered  the  haematozoal 
character  of  the  young  of  this  parasite.  To  Dr.  Bancroft,  of 
Brisbane,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  found  the  adult 
parasite,  described  by  me  in  the  Lancet.  To  Dr.  Manson, 
formerly  of  Amoy,  but  now  of  Hong  Kong,  must  be  awarded 
the  crowning  honour  of  having  worked  out  the  develop¬ 
mental  history  of  the  parasite,  of  having  also  discovered 
that  mosquitoes  are  the  intermediate  hosts  of  the  Filaria 
in  question,  and,  as  the  most  important  discovery  of  all, 
of  having  proved  that  the  microscopic  hsematozoa  migrate 
to  and  from  the  circulation  normally  every  twenty-four 
hours.  This  phenomenon  I  have  technically  termed  filarial 
periodicity.’’ 

I  venture  to  say.  that  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
known  biological  phenomena  there  are  none  more  astonishing 
than  this,  and  if  anyone  w'ould  fully  realise  the  value  and 
significance  of  its  teaching  he  must  seek  to  take  within  his 
mental  vision,  not  only  all  the  surroundings  and  changes 
undergone  by  the  particular  parasite  itself,  but  he  must 
seize  hold  of  all  the  more  conspicuous  migratory  phe¬ 
nomena  displayed  by  organisms  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
including  the  migratory  flights  of  birds. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  well  aware  that  some  persons  dispute 
the  position  maintained  by  Manson.  No  matter;  the  para¬ 
sites  will  continue  to  migrate.  The  facts  of  filarial 
periodicity  have  not  only  been  verified  by  Dr.  Myers  in 
Formosa,  but  also  by  an  accomplished  physician  at  the 
London  Hospital,  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie.  Many  of  us  saw 
his  patient,  not  only  at  the  hospital,  but  also  at  the  Patho¬ 
logical  Society.  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  clinical  assistants  examined 
the  living  filariae  taken  from  the  blood  stream  at  all  hours 
after  the  period  of  in-rush,  and  the  phenomena  were  watched 
and  recorded  by  Mr.  Coates  and  his  companions  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
within  the  last  few  days  Dr.  Manson  has  informed  me  by 
letter  that  he  has  again  gone  over  the  whole  matter  of  the 
development  of  the  parasites  within  the  mosquito,  and  I  am 
enabled  to  show  you  to-night  all  the  stages  of  growth  of 
the  parasite  hitherto  found  represented  within  the  body  of 
man  and  the  mosquito. 

What  are  the  proven  facts?  Under  normal  conditions,  as 
darkness  approaches,  the  insects  prepare  to  attack  their 
human  victims.  Such  persons  as  happen  to  be  filarious 
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supply  the  mosquito  with  parasitic  guests.  These  are  pas¬ 
sively  transferred,  by  means  of  a  suction-apparatus,  to  the 
stomach  of  the  insect.  Thence  they  proceed  to  different 
parts  of  the  insect’s  body ;  and  during  their  residence  within 
the  intermediate  host,  they  undergo  structural  changes, 
attended  with  growth.  These  metamorphoses  are  illustrated 
in  the  specimens  and  drawings  now  before  the  Society. 

However  strange  these  phenomena  may  appear  to  the 
uninitiated,  I  may  say  that  no  experiment-making  helmin¬ 
thologist  has  any  difficulty  in  accepting  the  facts.  They 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  phenomena  already  observed  to 
occur  in  the  case  of  many  other  nematoid  worms  requiring 
a  change  of  hosts. 

In  regard  to  the  diurnal  migrations  of  the  parasites,  it  is 
evident  that  mere  darkness  can  have  no  influence  on  the 
parasites.  Dr.  Granville,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  physiology  of  sleep,  considers  that  the  phenomenon  of 
filarial  periodicity  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  mere  fact 
of  sleep,  as  upon  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  that  ac¬ 
company  sleep.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  remarkable  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  seem  to  lend  some  support  to 
that  view.  The  latter  showed  convincingly  that  by  altering 
the  conditions  of  the  host,  you  can  invert  the  order  of  migra¬ 
tion.  For  the  filarise,  you  can,  as  it  were,  turn  night  into 
day,  and  day  into  night.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  changes 
induced  are  immediately  associated  with  sleep  and  rest. 

The  results  of  the  deception  practised  on  the  filariee  by 
Dr.  Mackenzie  are  both  suggestive  and  instructive.  In  my 
view,  if  this  deception  could  be  practically  carried  out  in  a 
filarial  district  on  a  large  scale,  it  would,  for  the  time  being, 
effectually  deprive  the  female  mosquitoes  of  the  district  of 
their  customary  worm-catchings ;  consequently,  also,  the 
further  dispersion  of  the  higher  larvae  would  be  prevented, 
and  a  temporary  check  would  be  given  to  the  spread  of 
those  human  diseases  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  infec¬ 
tion,  caused  by  the  drinking  of  water  contaminated  by  larval 
filariae. 

In  regard  to  the  etiological  significance  of  the  filariae  in 
relation  to  elephantiasis  and  other  lymphoid  affections,  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  convince  those  whose  minds  are 
dominated  by  ancient  ideas.  People  who  are  sceptical  on 
this  point,  exclaim,  How  can  you  say  that  the  filariae  pro¬ 
duce  disease,  when  so  many  persons  infected  with  filariae 
are  free  from  chyluria,  from  lymphorrhagia,  from  lymph 
scrotum,  from  elephantiasis,  from  enlarged  groin-glands,  and 
so  forth?”  What  would  be  Manson’s  reply?  He  wmitld 
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say,  is  the  very  absence  of  these  disorders  in  certain 
filarious  persons  which  proves  the  proposition  I  have  laid 
down,  to  the  eftect  that  wherever  you  find  these  disorders, 
they  have  been  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics ; 
and  this  obstruction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases 
the  filariee  have  not  been  able  to  pass  the  glands  to  get  into 
the  general  circulation.’^  Dr.  Manson  has  not  said  that 
elephantiasis,  wherever  found,  invariably  results  from  ob¬ 
struction  caused  by  filariae ;  but  he  has  said,  and,  in  my 
view,  correctly  said,  that  in  tropical  countries  the  filarise 
are  the  main  cause  of  lymphatic  obstructions,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  lymphatic  affections,  especially  elephantiasis. 

But  why,  you  will  say,  should  the  filariae  pass  the  glands 
in  some  cases  and  not  in  others  ?  I  think  Manson  has  hit 
upon  the  true  explanation.  It  probably  results  from  incom¬ 
plete  embryonic  development  of  the  haematozoa  at  the  time 
of  their  birth,  or  extrusion  from  the  parent  worm.  What 
has  been  called  by  Lewis  the  ‘‘sheath”  of  the  worm  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  unduly  stretched  chorional  en¬ 
velope.  The  phenomena  attending  this  chorional  sheath¬ 
stretching  have  been  well  observed  (and,  indeed,  for  the 
first  time  discovered)  by  Manson  in  the  ovo-viviparous 
filariae  infesting  the  Chinese  crow,  of  which  I  formerly 
spoke.  Similar  phenomena,  doubtless,  mark  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  embryos  of  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  The 
coiled  embryos,  still,  as  it  were,  in  ovo,  cannot  pass  from 
the  afferent  to  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  glands.  They  re¬ 
main  as  obstructive  emboli  on  the  distal  side  of  the  glands. 
A  general  local  stasis  of  the  lymph  circulation  follows,  and 
thus,  at  length,  all  the  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
share  in  the  obstruction,  and  in  its  pathological  conse¬ 
quences.  It  seems,  I  admit,  an  extraordinary  outcome  of 
natural  history  research  i  yet,  nevertheless,  it  would  appear 
that  filarious  obstruction  and  its  pathological  sequel  are 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  of  miscarriages  affecting  worms, 
which  (in  their  sexually  mature  state)  live  within  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  more  particularly  of  the  lower  extremities.  As 
Manson  has  himself  remarked,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
regard  these  pathological  teachings  as  presenting  something 
of  the  sensational  about  them,  but  they  rest,  notwith¬ 
standing,  upon  a  solid  basis  of  fact. 

Here  we  must  close.  In  doing  so,  I  think  that  a  word  of 
commendation  is  due  to  those  filarious  victims  who  so  freely 
allowed  their  fingers  to  be  punctured  and  bled  day  and 
night  for  weeks,  and  even  months ;  making  these  by  no 
means  trifling  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  the 
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more  necessary  to  accentuate  this  praiseworthy  conduct,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  are  amongst  us  well-meaning  persons  who 
would  invoke  the  terrors  of  the  law  and  prosecute  us,  if  we 
ventured  to  prick  a  dog’s  ear  with  a  needle  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Science,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  has  many  enemies  to 
contend  with.  Its  toils  are  sometimes  uninviting;  its  vota¬ 
ries  too  often  unrewarded,  at  least  from  the  worldling’s 
standpoint.  For  the  labourer,  however,  there  remains  the 
pleasure  which  every  cultured  mind  experiences  when  he 
first  receives  the  inrush  of  any  new  and  important  scientific 
truth ;  and  this  pleasure  is  doubly  enhanced  when  the 
truth  is  one  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Stimulated  by  these  ideas,  Manson  and  Lewis,  Bancroft 
and  Mackenzie,  and  some  others,  have  worked  out  the 
structure  and  development  of  these  filarial  hsematozoa.  They 
have  done  this,  I  rejoice  to  say,  without  visiting  any  German 
laboratory ;  neither,  from  first  to  last,  has  any  German  in¬ 
vestigator  done  anything  towards  promoting  these  filarial 
discoveries.  It  is  true  that  Wucherer,  of  Bahia,  an  amiable 
physician  of  Teutonic  birth,  first  detected  the  larvse  (which 
I  believe  to  be  those  of  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis)  in  the 
secretions  of  a  chylurious  patient ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
several  native  Brazilian  physicians  (including  Dr.  Silva 
Lima,  Dr.  Magalhaes,  Dr.  Pareira,  Dr.  Dos  Santos,  and 
Dr.  Araujo)  have  confirmed,  and  even  extended,  Manson’s 
observations  in  many  particulars.  Our  countrymen,  Drs. 
Paterson  and  Hall,  resident  at  Bahia,  have  also  published 
valuable  statistics.  Many  others  might  be  named  as  con¬ 
tributors  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Manson  and  Lewis  are 
pre-eminent  in  this  investigation.  An  admirable  summary 
of  the  earlier  results  was  given  by  Dr.  Bourel-Ronciere  in 
the  Archives  de  Medecine  Navale  for  1878,  and  in  his  elabo¬ 
rate  article  he  does  full  justice  to  our  countrymen,  especially 
to  those  whose  work  has  been  carried  out  in  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  China. 
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ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  E.Gr.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
{Continued from  p.  12.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  following 
genera  of  composite  plants  : 

1.  Aster  .  .  .  Leaves  alternate^  flowers  radiate. 

2.  Erigeron  .  Involucral  bracts,  outer  florets  very 

numerous. 

3.  SoLiDAGO  .  .  Perennial,  leaves  broad  serrate,  flower- 

heads  many  and  clustered. 

4.  Bellis  .  .  .  Leaves  all  radical,  flower-heads  single  on 

radical  peduncles. 

1.  The  genus  Aster  is,  perhaps,  better  known  to  us 
through  garden  specimens,  which,  under  the  common  names 
of  China  asters,  Michaelmas  or  even  Christmas  daisies,  are 
familiar  to  us  all. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  ^Treasury  of  Botany.’  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Black. 

Aster. 

A  •well-known  genus  of  the  composite  family,  numbering 
nearly  200  species,  which  are  distributed  sparingly  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  South  America,  but  occur  in  great  abundance  in 
North  America,  where  three  fourths  of  them  are  indigenous. 
They  are  perennial  (rarely  annual)  herbs,  with  alternate 
and  simple  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  panicled,  racimed, 
’  or  corymbose,  star-like  flowers,  having  an  involucre  of  nume¬ 
rous  imbricated  scales,  enclosing  many  florets,  the  outer  row 
strap-shaped  and  pistil-bearing,  those  in  the  centre  tubular, 
and  all  having  more  or  less  flattened  achenes  crowned  with 
a  pappus  of  numerous  capillary  bristles. 

‘‘  From  their  time  of  flowering,  Asters  are  often  called 
Michaelmas  daisies  and  Christmas  daisies,  some  of  them 
continuing  in  flower  in  the  open  air  in  mild  seasons  till  the 
latter  period,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  valuable  garden 
plants,  because  there  are  few  things  but  themselves  that 
flower  so  late  in  the  year.  The  seaside  Aster  (A,  tripolium) 
is  the  only  British  species.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  six  inches 
to  two  feet  high,  with  linear  or  lance-shaped,  smooth,  and 
fleshy  leaves,  and  stems  terminating  in  corymbs  of  purple- 
rayed  flower-heads,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  across. 
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It  appears  pretty  generally  over  all  British  as  well  as  Eu¬ 
ropean  coasts.  The  x\lpine  Aster  (A.  alpinus)  is  the  type 
of  a  small  group  which  inhabit  Alpine  regions  alone.  It  is 
found  on  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  growing  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  high,  the  stem 
furnished  with  lance-shaped  or  linear  leaves,  one  to  two 
inches  long,  and  terminating  in  a  blue-rayed  flower-head 
one  to  two  inches  across.  The  remainder  are  mostly  branch¬ 
ing  plants,  from  one  to  ten  feet  high,  with  heart-shaped, 
willow,  or  heath-like  leaves,  and  starry  flower-heads,  always 
with  the  central  tubular  florets  yellow,  and  the  rays  varying 
from  white  to  lilac,  blue,  or  purple.  There  is  a  great  same¬ 
ness  about  many  of  the  species,  and  they  are  difficult  to 
determine.  We  can  only  name,  as  some  of  the  more  showy 
kinds,  A.  spectahilis,  A.  nor<B  anglice,  A.  versicolor y  and 
A.  turhinellus f  all  North  American ;  A.  sikkimensis  from  the 
Sikkim,  Himalaya;  and  the  Italian  starwort,  A.  amellus, 
from  S.  Europe.’"’  * 

The  garden  Asters  are  extremely  variable,  not  only  in 
height  and  size  of  the  flowers,  but  in  the  colours  of  these 
latter,  some  dark  blue,  whilst  others  incline  to  different 
shades  of  purple. 

The  China  Asters  of  the  garden  belong,  perhaps,  to  a 
section  of  the  genus  under  review.  Thev  are  marvellous  for 
their  variations,  both  of  size  and  colour,  rivalling,  in  these 
respects,  the  chrysanthemum.  These  latter  too  are  as  variable 
in  the  sizes  of  the  heads  of  flowers  as  they  are  in  the  forms 
which  the  florets  can  be  made  to  assume,  both  Aster  and 
chrysanthemum  running  at  all  fours  as  florists’  flowers  on 
account  of  these  capabilities. 

Our  only  native  species  is  the  Aster  tripolium — sea  Aster — 
a  plant  common  to  salt  marshes  by  the  seaside,  where  in 
the  autumn  its  purple  stars  in  corymbs  of  about  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  with  its  smooth,  fresh,  green,  entire,  lan¬ 
ceolate  leaves,  render  it  highly  attractive. 

But,  although  this  is  a  seaside  denizen,  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  met  with  are  as  far,  indeed,  as  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Worcester,  where  it  occurs  abundantly  under 
somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  About  five  miles  up  the 
river  a  canal  starts  from  the  eastern  bank  to  Droitwich, 
which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  salt  to  the 
Severn. 

Now,  as  this  canal  receives  a  lot  of  salt  refuse  from  the 
works,  its  waters  are,  not  to  say  brackish,  but  are  sometimes 
highly  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  more  or  less  pure 

*  Part  I,  page  104, 
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salt.  Some  years  ago,  when  botanising  on  the  banks  of  this 
canal,  we  were  surprised  at  finding  several  species  of  sea¬ 
side  and  salt-marsh  plants  growing  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal,  and  we  then  concluded  that  they  there  grew 
so  well  in  consequence  of  the  saline  conditions  of  the  water ; 
but  then  came  the  question  as  to  how  the  plants  themselves 
got  there,  and  as  just  then  we  were  at  work  on  a  geological 
paper  called  the  Straits  of  Malvern,”  which  advocated  the 
theory  that  the  valley  of  the  Severn  was  once  occupied  by 
salt  water,  and  that,  indeed,  the  Severn  towards  the  south 
and  the  Dee  northward  are  at  present  the  river  drains  of 
what  was  formerly  a  straight j  which  separated  Wales  from 
England  as  a  distinct  island. 

Now,  as  in  process  of  time  the  waters  have  receded,  it  has 
been  observed  that  a  few  seaside  plants  still  linger  along 
the  river  sides,  and  even  keep  possession  of  districts  not 
watered  by  the  rivers,  as  at  Habberly  Valley  and  Hartlebury 
Common,  where  sand  dunes  are  yet  to  be  seen  occasionally 
occupied  with  such  plants  as 

Er odium  maritimum — Sea  Cranesbill. 

Iris  foetidissima — Stinking  Iris. 

Lepidium  ruderale — Seaside  Pepperwort. 

Juncus  maritimus. — Seaside  Rush. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  this  tidal  condition, 
which  prevailed  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  left  a 
somewhat  starved  seaside  Flora,  which  the  occupation  of  a 
part  of  the  valley  by  a  salt-water  canal  has  again  called 
into  active  existence. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  Thus, 
at  Bradford,  we  have  still  a  seaside  Flora  struggling  for 
existence.  The  truth  is  that  the  River  Yeo,  now  no  wider 
than  one  might  jump  across,  was  once  a  wide  tidal  stream, 
is  now  only  tidal  for  a  small  distance,  but  that  the  tide 
reached  higher  up  is  attested  by  the  presence  of 
JunciLS  maritimus — Sea  Rush. 

Samolus  valerandi — Brookweed. 

Iris  foetidissima — Stinking  Iris. 

A  careful  examination  may  yield  other  seaside  plants, 
especially  to  the  north  and  south  of  Bradford  Abbas. 

Erigeron. — This  name  is  derived  epL  (eri),  an  intensive 
particle,  or  cap  (ear),  early,  and  ycpwv  (geron),  old,  in 
allusion  to  the  receptacle,  which  soon  becomes  like  a  grey 
head.”* 

The  only  species  we  need  mention  here  is  the  Erigeron 
acris,  known  as  the  blue  fiea-bane,  from  a  supposed  power 

*  ‘  English  Botany,’  yol.  v,  p.  107. 
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of,  if  not  destroying,  at  least  scaring  fleas.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  yellow  flea-bane  Inula  [Puli- 
caria  dysenterica)^  or  yellow  flea-bane,  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  This  plant  is  very  common  on  the  sandy 
oolitic  beds  in  England.  It  occurs  commonly  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  railways  between 
Sherborne  and  Yeovil.  It  has  no  medical  repute,  but  it  has 
been  recommended  for  paper-making. 

SoLiDAGO. — Goldylocks,  or  goldenrod,  occurs  somewhat 
sparingly  on  chalky  and  oolitic  soils.  The  generic  name 
comes  from  solido  (Junito),  on  account  of  its  reputation  as  a 
vulnerary,  and  hence  it  has  also  the  title  of  wound-wort. 
A  North  American  species  (N.  lanceolatd)  was  at  one  time 
common  to  our  gardens,  where  it  will  even  now  sometimes 
be  found  on  the  borders  of  shrubberies,  the  modern  system 
of  carpet-bedding  having  driven  it  out  of  the  flower  garden. 

Our  native  species,  which  is  cleverly  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Lankester,  is  by  the  French  called  Verge  d'Or  Commune^ 
and  by  the  Germans  Gemsine  Goldruthe,  We  copy  the 
following  bit  of  folk-lore  from  ^English  Botany,’  vol.  v, 
p.  114.  It  is  by  the  talented  authoress  above  quoted. 

This  plant  is  also  called  TVound-wort,  from  its  reputation 
as  a  vulnerary.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  terminal 
wortf  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  English  compound 
names  of  plants,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon,  being  a  general 
name  for  a  herb  in  that  language.  This  form  of  termina¬ 
tion  has  been  largely  adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  earnest 
labours  in  the  field  of  botanical  research  and  nomenclature 
are  suddenly  ended  as  this  page  goes  through  the  press. 
He  believed  that  the  progress  of  botany  as  a  science  \vas 
greatly  impeded  in  this  country  by  the  repulsive  appearance 
of  the  X  names  which  it  employs,  and  he  endeavoured,  in 
many  instances,  to  substitute  English  names  for  the  Latin 
or  Greek  compounds,  by  which  the  genera  of  plants  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  introduction  to 
his  great  work,  ^  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,’  he  says,  '^The 
attempt  has  been  already  made  in  the  author’s  ^  School 
Botany/  where  it  will  be  found  that,  by  availing  himself  of 
well-known  English  names  of  the  English  ‘  wort^  a  uniform 
English  nomenclature  has  been  secured  for  all  the  common 
European  natural  orders  of  plants.” 

This  goldenrod,  or  wound-wort,  is  a  favourite  remedy 
with  our  old  friend  Gerarde.  He  tells  us  that  it  obtained  a 
high  price  as  a  foreign  herb  till  discovered  growing  near 
London,  after  which  it  was  neglected,  which  plainly 
setteth  foorth  our  inconstancie  and  sudden  mutabilitie,  es- 
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teeming  no  longer  of  anything  (how  pretious  soever  it  be) 
than  whilst  it  is  strange  and  rare.  This  verifieth  our 
English  proverbe,  *  Far  fetcht  and  deere  bought  is  best  for 
ladies/  or  rather  for  fantasticall  physitions.  Thus  much 
have  I  spoken  to  bring  these  new-fangled  fellowes  backe 
againe  to  esteeme  better  of  this  admirable  plante.^’  Dr. 
Withering  quotes  Dr.  Molyneux,  who  says,  “  Pluvis  foli- 
orum  aut  florum,  vel  integrae  herbae  exsiccatae,  et  in  nares 
attractus  sternutationes  fortissime  excitat.”  But  what/’ 
savs  the  old  Doctor,  will  the  modern  beaux  think  of  the 
commentary  of  another  physician,  who  says,  ‘  I  look  upon 
common  snuffing  to  be  the  meanest  way  of  debauchery  ; 
hurting  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  shocking  the  senses,  stuffing 
the  stomach  and  lungs,  and  most  practised  by  the  most  un- 
polite  of  men.’”  In  modern  times  we  are  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved  from  this  mean  practice  of  snuff-taking ;  ”  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  increasing  habit  of  smoking?* 

Here,  then,  if  the  goldenrod  has  lost  its  medicinal  repute, 
it  may  be  made  a  rod  in  pickle  to  point  a  moral,  if  not 
adorn  a  tale.  When,  however,  the  above  was  written,  ladies 
at  least  had  not  contracted  the  habit  of  smoking,  but  w'e 
fear  so  much  can  hardly  be  said  at  the  present  day. 

Bellis  Perennis. — Perhaps  there  is  no  plant  that  less 
needs  description  than  the  daisy.  Still  it  was  at  one  time 
esteemed  for  a  variety  of  imputed  medicinal  properties.  Once 
the  whole  herb  w'as  used  for  different  maladies ;  the  leaves 
were  called  bruise-tvortj  from  their  constant  use,  either 
■whole  or  stamped,”  that  is,  bruised,  for  all  kinds  of  pains 
and  aches;”  besides  this,  decoctions  of  the  expressed  juice 
were  used  for  all  sorts  of  pains,  either  without  or  within,  be¬ 
sides  curing  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  liver,  and,  as  says 
Gerarde,  all  the  inwarde  parts.”  Chaucer  gives  us  the 
origin  of  the  common  name  as  follows  : 

“  One  called  eve  of  the  daie. 

The  dasie,  a  flowre  white  and  rede, 

And  in  French  called  La  bel  Margarete.” 

The  roots  are  used  as  an  astringent,  and  the  leaves  were 
once  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  green  vegetable. 

The  following  is  a  good  account  of  its  popular  uses : — 
The  daisy  is  more  generally  valued  for  its  beautiful  crim¬ 
son-tipped  flowers  than  for  any  useful  properties  that  have 
been  ascribed  to  it.  The  leaves  were  formerly  applied  to 
bruises,  and  to  relieve  aching  pains,  and  a  decoction  of 
them  was  given  in  agues  and  low  fevers.  Boiled,  they  were 
sometimes  eaten  as  a  green  vegetable.  According  to  Turner, 

*  ‘  English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  p.  114. 
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^  daises  whyche  growithe  abrode  in  every  greene  and  highe- 
waye,  the  northern  men  they  calle  this  herhe  a  ban- wort, 
because  it  helpeth  bones  to  knight  agayne.’  The  common 
name  is  from  the  flowers  opening  at  daylight,  as  Chaucer 
tells  us : 

‘  Wei  by  reason  men  it  call  maie, 

The  daisie  or  els  the  eye  of  the  daie.’ 

The  Welsh  name,  Llygad  y  Dydd,  has  the  same  meaning; 
the  Scotch  word  Gowan  is  said  to  be  from  the  Celtic  gwen, 
fair.  The  plant  has  been  a  favourite  in  all  ages.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  no  active  properties  beyond  a  slight  degree  of  astrin- 
gency. 

The  daisy  is  a  very  troublesome  and  destructive  weed  in 
pastures,  the  leaves  spreading  close  to  the  ground  and  suffo¬ 
cating  the  grass,  while  the  creeping  stems  rapidly  extend  in 
all  directions  ;  it  is  more  injurious  than  most  such  intruders, 
as  the  leaves  are  not  eaten  by  cattle  or  sheep.  The  plant  is 
easily  extirpated  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  kind  of  harrow 
or  rake,  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished  with  grooved 
teeth,  that  readily  tear  up  the  stems,  while  they  do  not 
injure  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  other  nutritious  herbs 
growing  in  the  meadow.^’* 

Pleasing  as  the  daisy  may  be  by  the  roadside  or  in  the 
meadow,  it  is  yet  considered  as  a  weed  both  in  the  field  and 
the  lawn,  and  one  which  the  daisy  rake  can  only  expel,  by 
pulling  off  the  flowers  before  they  ripen  their  seed,  which  it 
does  most  efiectually.  If,  then,  soot  be  used  abundantly,  or 
better,  a  mixture  of  soot  and  superphosphate,  the  pest  will 
soon  be  overgrown  and  pushed  out. 

There  is  a  legend  in  the  Midland  counties  that  it  is 
summer  when  you  can  put  your  foot  down  on  seven  heads 
of  daisies  at  once.  In  this  mild  season  we  have  already 
covered  six  of  these,  but  the  magic  number  seven  has  not 
yet  been  reached. 


THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  SO-CALLED  SEEDY-TOE. 

By  Thomas  D.  Broad,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Bath, 

In  last  month’s  Professor  Axe  states  that  the 

cause  of  the  so-called  seedy-toe  remains  hidden  in  obscurity. 
From  this  I  presume  that  he  has  not  read  my  articles  on 
the  subject  in  the  Veterinarians  of  1866 — 1867,  in  which 
*  Sowerby’s  ‘Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain,’  p.  160. 
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I  stated  that  some  veterinary  surgeons  believed  the  cause 
to  be  referable  to  the  presence  of  animalculee.  The  French 
term  for  the  disease  is  ‘^fourmelliere/’  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  mass  of  ants.  The  late  M.  Leblanc  expressed  his  opinion 
to  me  in  Paris,  in  1859,  that  the  disease  was  referable  to 
parasites.  A  day  or  two  later  I  named  this  to  M.  Bouley,  the 
present  director  of  the  French  Veterinary  Schools,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  parasites  were  not  the  cause,  only  an  effect.  Since 
that  time  I  have  investigated  the  subject  microscopically  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  and  have  often  seen  the  parasite,  but 
never  in  any  case  until  the  disease  had  made  an  opening 
through  the  horny  sole.  I  have  many  times  cut  through 
the  sole  into  the  seedy  place,  and  carefully  scraped  out  all 
the  seedy  debris^^  and  examined  it  microscopically  without 
detecting  even  a  single  parasite.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  parasite  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
cause  of  the  disease  than  parasites  of  a  larger  growth  (mag¬ 
gots)  have  in  the  production  of  canker  or  other  affections  of 
the  sole  and  frog  in  which  they  are  often  seen. 

Seedy-foot  is  the  result  of  concussion  or  excessive  action 
of  the  vascular  laminae  producing  inflammation  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  edge  of  the  cofiin  bone.  Secretion  at 
that  part  then  becomes  suspended,  and  the  horny  laminae 
being  thereby  deprived  of  their  usual  supply  of  succulent 
matter,  the  glutinous  cells  which  bind  the  vascular  and 
horny  laminae  together  become  separated,  the  wall  then 
begins  to  diverge,  forming  a  hollow  space  which  may  in 
time  extend  by  the  same  process  up  to  the  coronet,  unless 
the  horse  be  stopped  from  working.  After  the  subsidence 
of  inflammation,  the  vascular  laminae  at  the  separated  part 
recommence  their  secretion  of  nutrient  glutinous  material 
which  in  health  goes  to  supply  the  wall  but  is  now  thrown 
out,  occasioning  a  thick  deposit  on  the  vascular  laminae. 

The  pathology  of  seedy-toe  is  in  a  modified  form  the  same 
as  that  of  laminitis  when  not  successfully  treated,  and 
resulting  in  dropping  of  the  sole. 

In  all  our  best  veterinary  books*,  dropping  of  the  sole  is 
stated  to  be  the  effect  of  exudation  acting  mechanically 
between  the  wall  and  the  cofiin  bone,  from  which  opinion  I 
most  emphatically  differ.  Some  few  years  since  when  a 
controversy  was  going  on  in  the  Veterinarian,  respecting 
the  treatment  of  laminitis,  I  was  consulted  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  extending  over  a  radius  of  more  than  seventy 
miles  from  Bath,  and  I  then  had  opportunities  of  making 
sections  from  the  frog  to  the  toe  of  many  horses^  feet  that 
had  either  died  or  were  killed  when  suffering  from  laminitis. 
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The  time  the  cases  had  been  under  treatment  when  I  was 
consulted,  extended  from  ten  days  to  seven  weeks,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  serous  discharge  from  the  soles  of 
those  dropped  and  broken  through,  not  a  particle  of  either 
horny  secretion,  or  even  lymph,  was  to  be  seen,  although  the 
sections  were  made  some  immediately,  others  only  a  few 
hours  after  death.  In  every  case  a  hollow  space  existed, 
showing  that  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  glu¬ 
tinous  material  which  in  health  keeps  the  vascular  and 
horny  laminse  together,  they,  had  become  partially  separated 
and  allowed  the  coffin-bone  at  the  toe  to  bear  on  the  sole. 

The  process  of  filling  up  the. hollow  space  by  the  secretion 
of  non-fibrous  or  glutinous  material  does  not  commence 
until  the  subsiding  of  the  inflammation  of  the  vascular 
laminae.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  read  in 
either  the  Veterinarian  or  Veterinary  Journal,  an  article 
written  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  America,  corroborating 
the  above  theory  of  the  pathology  of  dropped  soles.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  results  of  my  treatment  of  laminitis,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  every  case  remains  an  indefinite  time  in  a  state 
of  congestion,  and  probably  longer  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  followed  the 
method  of  treatment  recommended  by  me  to  the  profession  in 
1867,  and  if  I  have  seen  the  case  early  and  my  instructions 
have  been  carried  out,  in  no  instance  has  it  been  a  failure. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  a  person  who  will  not  shirk  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  horse  without  being  continually  watched,  is  often 
one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  treatment,  which 
essentially  consists  in  sending  the  horse  to  exercise 
without  delay  in  a  field,  if  possible,  or  on  the  softest  place 
obtainable. 

Order  the  smith  to  fit  a  pair  of  bar  shoes  for  the  fore 
feet — the  hind  shoes  may  be  taken  off  and  the  horse 
exercised  without  any  for  not  less  than  two  hours — and  in 
the  mean  time  put  the  horse  into  a  loose  box  for  two  hours, 
and  repeat  the  exercise  until  the  patient  has  had  from  six 
to  eight  hours’  walking  during  the  day.  Repeat  this  daily 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  Give  also  an  active  dose  of 
physic  during  the  first  day.  Some  cases  recover  in  a  few 
days,  while  others  require  more  or  less  treatment  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  This  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  before  the  treatment  was 
commenced. 

When  shoeing  feet  affected  with  seedy  disease,  avoid  all 
pressure  to  the  sole  from  the  shoe,  which  for  flat  feet 
requires  to  be  well  seated.  The  lameness  attending  seedy- 
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foot  is  not  the  result  of  dirt  getting  into  the  hollow  space, 
hut  from  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  on  that  part  of  the  wall 
which  is  separated  from  the  vascular  laminae. 

I  beg  to  call  Professor  Williams’s  attention  to  the  above 
remarks,  as  he  has  stated  in  every  edition  of  his  work  on 
Veterinary  Surgery,  that  he  is  of  opinion  I  should  be 
more  successful  in  the  treatment  of  laminitis  if  I  were  to 
abandon  exercise. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SPECIMENS  FOR 
VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS. 

Prepared  to  he  read  to  the  Central  Veterinary  Society, 
March,  1881,  by  J.  H.  Steel,  V.S.  D.D.  Royal 
Artillery,  H.S.F.,  late  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College. 

We  undoubtedly  lose  many  valuable  preparations  and 
specimens  which  would  afford  good  bases  for  discussion  had 
they  been  satisfactorily  preserved,  and  still  more  go  to  waste, 
because  our  members  consider  that  they  are  scarcely  capable 
of  preservation  until  the  next  meeting. 

I  aim  in  this  paper  at  formulating,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  the  methods  by  means  of  which  w^e  may  no  longer 
suffer  this  loss.  In  doing  so  I  must  crave  your  indulgence, 
since  the  matter  is  almost  solely  the  result  of  my  special  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  direction,  as  acquired  during  the  last  five 
years.  I  am  in  hopes  these  crude  observations  may  attract 
a  little  attention  to  the  subject  of  preservation  of  veterinary 
specimens,  and  may  be  so  supplemented  by  the  statements 
of  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  members 
of  this  Society,  that  a  nucleus  may  be  formed  around  which 
particles  of  useful  matter,  from  various  quarters,  may  aggre¬ 
gate,  until  at  length  some  definitely  organised  system  of 
specimen  preservation  be  adopted  by  veterinary  surgeons. 
This  paper  deals  with — 

(1)  Specimens  to  be  kept  for  a  period  which  may  amount 

to  three  months  for  an  association  meeting ; 

(2)  or  to  be  forwarded  to  a  museum  curator,  in  such  a 

state  as  to  be  fit  for  preservation  and  examination, 

as  also  to  prove  instructive  in  class  demonstrations ; 

(3)  or  to  be  temporarily  preserved  in  a  busy  time  until  a 

slack  season  affords  opportunity  for  full  examination. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  idea  that  of  museum  curators  each 
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has  his  special  preservation  fluid,  which  he  considers  infal¬ 
lible,  and  something  to  be  kept  from  the  ken  of  the  vulgar;  and 
undoubtedly  there  is  an  empirical  spirit  in  the  management 
of  nine  out  of  ten  natural  history  museums.  This  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  those  who  regulate  public  collections  clearly 
understand  that  a  curator  of  a  museum  must  hare  a  scien¬ 
tific  knoioledge  of  the  subject  which  it  illustrates^  must 
have  some  theoretical  and  practical  acquaintance  ivith  methods 
of  museum  preservation  and  manipulation^  and  must  he 
allowed  such  time  and  appliances  as  his  work  necessitates. 

We  have  seen  that  much  may  be  done  with  little  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  trouble  in  the  formation  of  a  practitioner’s 
museum,  but  have  been  careful  to  note  that  the  work  must 
be  on  system,  and  done  in  a  thorough  manner.  In  the  tem¬ 
porary  preservation  of  specimens  we  must  also  work  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  adapting  ourselves  to  the  emergencies  of  each  case,  and 
for  this  our  medical  education  will  suit  us,  for  we  shall  find 
at  each  step  brought  under  our  notice  and  applied,  facts  with 
which  our  studies  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences 
have  made  us  familiar.  While  thus  endeavouring  to  show 
you  that  there  is  no  ‘‘royal  road”  to  specimen  preservation 
any  more  than  to  any  other  aim  worth  following,  T  shall  at 
the  end  of  this  paper  endeavour  to  formulate,  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  practitioners,  some  general  principles  as  to  the 
temporary  preservation  of  interesting  specimens. 

Specimens  I  shall  take  to  include  normal  and  abnormal 
parts  of  the  animal  body,  morbid  products,  disease  producers, 
and  other  animal  parts  or  bodies  of  interest  from  a  veterinary 
point  of  view.  These,  with  instruments  and  appliances, 
books,  diagrams,  and  records,  we  have  seen  should  be  found 
in  a  practitioner’s  museum.  Thus  specimens  vary  much  in 
their  nature,  being  generally  complex  in  composition,  com¬ 
prising  parts  so  diverse  as  bone,  glandj  and  membrane,  which 
we  may  take  as  types  of  three  very  different  kinds  of  sub¬ 
stance  to  tax  the  skill  of  the  preparer.  We  may  consider 
each  of  these  as  follows  : 

Hard  solid  specimens  comprise  bones  and  bony  tumours, 
teeth,  and  horny  productions,  which  are  brought  under  our 
notice  as  the  seats  of  variations  in  size,  shape,  weight,  &c. 
It  is  a  rule  that  the  denser  and  less  organised  a  tissue  is,  the 
better  will  it  withstand  decomposition  ;  accordingly  here  we 
find  that  we  have  simply  to  remove  the  surrounding  and 
penetrating  soft  structures  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  This 
may  be  done  by  boiling  or  maceration.  The  former  process 
is  admissible  only  in  the  case  of  horny  parts ;  the  latter,  also, 
is  suited  for  horny  products,  and  is  altogether  more  gene- 
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rally  useful  and  capable  of  regulation ;  it  more  effectually 
removes  fat,  and  gives  the  parts  a  better  colour.  In  boiling 
we  must  use  water  with  ordinary  washing  soda  in  it  on  a  slow 
fire  in  the  ordinary  washhouse  boiler.  The  specimen  must 
be  kept  below  the  surface  of  the  water  constantly,  and  thus 
out  of  the  scum  of  fat  which  will  accumulate  on  the  surface  ; 
also  its  colour  will  be  kept  uniform.  It  must  be  drawn  out 
at  intervals  by  means  of  a  string  tied  to  it,  that  it  be  not 
over-boiled ;  and  this  care  must  be  especially  exercised  with 
inflamed  portions  of  bone,  which,  I  consider,  ought  always 
to  be  macerated  rather  than  boiled.  When  the  specimen  is 
a  complex  joint  or  comminuted  fracture  it  should  be  enclosed 
in  a  cloth,  lest  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  be  lost.  It  should 
be  seen  that  all  parts  be  subjected  to  the  same  processes,  so 
that  they  shall  not  afterwards  differ  in  colour.  To  improve 
their  appearance  boiled  bones  require  to  be  left  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  for  a  few  days,  varying  with  their  stout¬ 
ness  of  substance.  If  left  in  this  too  long  they  will  become 
too  white,  and  so  friable  as  to  be  all  but  useless.  It  requires 
a  good  deal  of  judgment  to  properly  bleach  a  large  specimen 
which  has  much  fat  in  it.  The  latter  difficulty  has  been 
combated  by  prolonged  soaking  in  benzol,  which  brings 
much  of  the  fat  out  in  wax-like  masses  on  the  surface. 
The  results  of  this  method  are  sometimes  very  good,  and 
excess  of  benzol  should  be  absorbed  by  burying  the  boue 
in  plaster  of  paris  (W.  A.  South). 

Maceratioiij  for  rapidity,  will  depend  on  the  weather,  if 
carried  on  in  the  open.  Large  pans,  with  covers  sufficient 
to  keep  their  contents  from  the  cats,  but  admitting  air  freely, 
should  be  placed  in  some  out-of-the-way  situation,  and  each 
of  -these  pans  should  bear  a  number,  and  the  contents  be 
entered  in  a  special  maceration-book,  for  the  process  some¬ 
times  outlasts  memory  of  the  specimen.  These  pans  should 
be  regularly  visited,  their  contents  kept  under  water,  and 
examined  at  intervals,  until  ready  for  removal.  If  the  water 
has  evaporated  so  as  to  expose  some  parts  of  the  bones, 
these  will  be  found  of  a  black  colour,  but  will  become  white 
when  exposed  for  some  little  time  to  diffused  daylight,  or, 
still  better,  to  powerful  sun’s  rays,  which  bleach  bones  most 
effectually. 

Emptying  a  macerating-pan  requires  the  greatest  care  to 
save  the  smallest  portions  of  bone.  It  should  be  done  by 
allowing  water  to  flow  into  the  pan  freely  for  some  time, 
and  examining  the  overflow  occasionally.  If  the  water  pour 
in  with  some  force,  it  will  thoroughly  clean  the  specimen  in 
some  cases,  but  in  others,  each  part  will  require  to  be 
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cleaned  with  a  brush  and  water  containing  bleaching- 
powder.  This  should  be  done  at  once^  or  the  dried,  soft 
tissues  will  remain  as  a  kind  of  chalky  deposit  on  the  bones, 
which  is  difficult  to  remove.  After  they  have  been  cleaned, 
the  specimens  should  be  put  on  a  tray,  and  subjected  to  the 
bleaching  action  of  sunlight  in  the  fresh  air ;  they  will  thus 
lose  the  odour  of  the  macerating-tub.  This  smell  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  headache  of  the  operator  during  removal  from 
the  pans,  and  may  be  counteracted  to  an  extent  by  mixing 
chloride  of  lime  with  the  contents.  Before  putting  a  speci¬ 
men  in  the  pan,  its  soft,  useless  parts  should  be  removed  as 
much  as  possible ;  the  process  of  maceration  will  be  thus 
materially  accelerated.  By  maceration,  or  simply  by  decom¬ 
position  of  soft  structures,  their  most  complex  connections 
with  horny  parts  may  be  overcome  without  detriment  to 
delicate  laminae  and  horny  processes,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  note,  in  passing,  the  method  sometimes  resorted  to  for 
separating  the  bones  of  the  young  skull  from  one  another 
without  injury  to  their  complex  sutural  margins,  by  filling 
the  cavities  with  dry  peas,  and  allowing  them  to  germinate. 
As  they  swell  gradually  and  evenly,  the  bones  will  separate 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  One  very  great  advantage  of 
maceration  is,  that  we  can  check  the  process  when  we  will, 
and  thus  maintain  some  of  the  natural  fibrous  connections 
between  the  parts  of  bone.  We  thus  take  advantage  of  the 
power  of  resisting  decomposition,  as  possessed  by  white, 
fibrous  tissue  in  preparing  specimens  of  fractures  with  the 
fragments  in  position,  exostoses  and  osteophytes  in  their  re¬ 
lations  to  tendons,  ligaments,  and  joints,  &c.  When  all 
structures  except  bone  and  white  fibrous  tissue  have  under¬ 
gone  decomposition,  such  specimens  may  be  removed  from 
the  macerating-pan  and  carefully  washed ;  they  then  require 
to  be  dried  in  a  light  place  with  a  free  current  of  air,  after 
adjustment  in  the  position  it  is  intended  they  shall  retain. 
Another  method  of  preparing  such  specimens  is  to  dissect  all 
superfluous  structures  away  with  care  and  then  leave  for  a 
few  days  in  a  weak  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  to  remove 
all  colouring,  more  by  dissolving  the  blood  than  by  actual 
bleaching;  subsequently  dry  as  above-mentioned.  Some¬ 
times  diseased  joints  are  prepared  in  this  way,  but  for 
pathological  purposes  we  must  preferably  endeavour  to  re¬ 
tain  the  colour  by  immediately  drying  the  parts  after 
dissection,  and  as  complete  removal  of  marrow  as  possible. 
The  maceration  process  must  be  resorted  to  if  there  be  much 
in  the  specimen,  as  is  often  the  case  when  it  comes  from 
an  old  animal,  or  else  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
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^111011  dries  up  the  tissues  (including  the  adipose),  and  has 
the  extra  advantage  of  preventing  the  injury  of  the  speci¬ 
men  by  insects  and  other  museum  pests.  If  too  much  of 
the  mercury  salt  be  used,  the  part  will  be  iridescent,  and 
thus  its  appearance  anything  but  good. 

This  agent  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  preventing  the 
white  fibrous  tissue  from  becoming  transparent  when  var¬ 
nished,  and  thus  destroying  the  pleasant,  fresh  appearance 
of  a  newly-varnished  preparation.  For  permanent  preserva¬ 
tion,  the  advantages  of  corrosive  sublimate  counteract  its 
disadvantages.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  does  not 
improve  steel  instruments  used  for  dissecting  parts  which 
have  been  immersed  in  it.  Before  specimens  of  any  kind 
are  varnished,  they  should  be  thoroughly  dry ;  a  yearns 
hanging  will  do  them  no  harm ;  when  taken  down,  they 
may  be  washed  with  a  very  little  water,  and  then  dried. 
Next  receive  a  coating  of  size,  or,  preferably,  French  glue, 
and  this  being  thoroughly  dry,  they  may  receive  as  thin  a 
coating  of  turpentine  varnish  as  possible,  which  may  be  re¬ 
peated  tw'o,  or  even  three  times.  If  the  glue  coating  be 
neglected,  or  the  coat  of  varnish  too  thick,  the  specimen 
will  be  sticky,  and  most  unpleasant  to  handle.  If  it  be  not 
thoroughly  dry  when  varnished,  the  resin  of  the  varnish 
will  be  precipitated  as  a  thin  white  coating  over  the  damp 
parts  of  the  preparation.  If  sufficient  care  has  not  beeir 
taken  in  the  removal  of  all  fat,  there  will  be  a  nasty  greasi¬ 
ness  about  some  parts  of  it,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and 
this  may  even  collect  in  drops  at  the  most  dependent  parts. 
Such  specimens  are  very  unsatisfactory,  but  may  be  pre¬ 
sentable  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year.* 

The  extremely  short  maceration  required  for  osteoporotic 
bones  is  remarkable.  I  have  no  experience  of  obtaining 
natural  skeletons  by  burying  an  animal  in  an  ant-hill.  I 
have  tried  how  maggots  work  as  bone-cleaners,  but  they  are 
slovenly  with  white  fibrous  tissue,  leave  too  much  on  the 
bones,  and  also  some  care  is  required  to  give  the  specimen 
a  good  colour  after  they  have  completed  their  not  very 

*  Dr.  Frederick’s  method  of  preserving  anatomical  specimens  {Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal,  1877,  i,  226) : — “  Having  removed  all  the  soft  parts  except  the 
ligaments,  wash  the  preparation  in  water,  dehydrate  in  alcohol,  and  then 
plunge  into  essence  of  turpentine.  After  two  or  three  days’  maceration 
in  this  fluid,  fix  in  position  which  the  parts  are  to  retain  and  dry  in  the 
air.  The  same  process  gives  less  satisfactory  results  for  muscles.  For 
parenchymatous  organs,  on  removing  from  turpentine  bath  plunge  into 
nielted  wax  or  paraffin  during  half  to  two  hours,  till  the  bubbles  of  turpen¬ 
tine  have  ceased  to  pass  off.  When  removed  and  cooled  the  piece  resembles 
a  wax  model,  but  is  far  superior  in  its  minor  details  and  retains  its 
colour.” 
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satisfactory  proceedings.  Teeth  may  be  treated  like  bones, 
but  require  less  preparation ;  they  may  be  retained  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  leaving  the  mucous  membrane,  the  gum,  in  position, 
and  discolouring  in  chloride  of  lime  solution,  or  by  imme¬ 
diate  drying. 

It  is  well  to  prepare  as  dry  specimens  such  things  as 
uncomplicated  fractures,  anchyloses,  osteophytes,  and  irre¬ 
gularities  of  the  hard  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  distribution 
of  bone  or  calcareous  deposits  in  tendons  and  ligaments  can 
be  best  seen  in  these  when  thev  have  been  rendered  tran¬ 
sparent  by  varnish.  In  this  class  of  specimens  we  may 
include  calcified  aneurisms  and  hydatid  cysts,  as  well  as 
others,  in  which  the  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tissues  have 
undergone  hardening  changes. 

Horn,  as  of  the  hoof,  may  be  preserved  by  drying,  but  is 
apt  to  undergo  somewhat  of  shrinking  during  its  loss  of 
moisture ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  stuff*  temporarily  with 
plaster  of  paris.  All  polishing  with  sand  paper  and  ebony 
powder  should  be  condemned  for  museum  purposes,  since 
nothing  is  worse  than  too  much  artificial  treatment  of  natural 
history  specimens.  In  this  class  of  specimens,  as  at  present 
under  consideration,  we  must  include  fibrous  tumours  as  well 
as  enchondromata. 

These  tumours  can  be  dried  and  prepared  in  the  manner 
of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue  specimens,  and  may  be  preserved 
in  an  unvarnished  state,  so  that  if  required  to  exhibit  their 
original  volume  and  appearance,  they  may  be  soaked  for  a 
time  in  simple  water.  Calculi  look  best  and  are  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  permanent  preservation,  when  cleaned,  dried, 
and  mounted,  by  placing  on  some  soft  substance  under  a 
glass  cover  to  keep  away  the  dust.  A  section  of  each  should 
be  made  to  show  whether  laminated  and  whether  nucleated, 
but  the  enormity  of  varnishing  such  a  specimen  should 
never  be  perpetrated.  When  there  is  any  special  peculiarity 
of  situation,  or  any  special  morbid  effects  have  resulted  from 
the  presence  of  the  body,  we  should  retain  the  specimen  in 
a  wet  state,  as  below  directed.  Sometimes  dried  viscera 
very  well  illustrate  any  special  features  of  relation  to  such 
concretions. 

Membranous  organs  and  cystic  tumours  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  dry  state  in  museums;  they  then  suffice  to 
show  situation,  relations,  and  form,  but  give  erroneous  ideas 
as  to  appearance,  and  especially  bulk.  It  is  a  very  good 
method  of  temporarily  preserving  such  specimens  to  stuff 
them,  as  soon  as  possible  after  procuration,  with  horse¬ 
hair,  hay,  straw,  or  tow,  or  even  with  plaster  of  paris. 
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and  then  suspend  them  to  dry  in  a  free  current  of  air. 
A  dressing  with  carbolic, acid  in  saturated  solution,  both 
inside  and  out,  before  stuffing,  will  prove  useful  to  promote 
drying,  and  the  orifices  through  which  the  stuffing  material 
has  been  introduced  must  be  sewed  with  stout  thread.  When 
these  parts  are  to  be  permanently  preserved  they  should  be 
steeped  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
to  protect  them  from  insects.  This  must  precede  the  stuffing 
process.  Generally  such  specimens  must  be  preserved 
temporarily  as  wet  specimens,  requiring  only  weak  solutions 
of  the  preservative  fluids  on  account  of  their  sliminess. 

We  now  come  to  consideration  of  solid  soft  specimens y 
such  as  muscle,  ner\  e,  gland,  and  cancer.  These  will  require 
to  be  kept  in  fluid  such  as  will  least  interfere  with  their 
physical  characters  and  value  subsequently  for  anatomical 
description  and  microscopical  examination.  We  have  many 
such  fluids,  but  none  which  is  absolutely  satisfactory  for 
every  tissue  and  for  each  case.  We  must  remember  also  that 
if  we  can  retain  the  valuable  features  of  the  specimen  we 
shall  have  to  put  up  with  loss  of  colour  and  other  changes 
of  minor  importance,  which  tend  to  remove  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  specimen.  There  is  no  method  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  absolutely  adapted  for  retaining 
the  natural  appearance  of  parts,  and  so  we  must  take  it  as 
a  rule  that  if  any  specimen  is  remarkable  for  its  colour 
xchen  freshy  or  oives  its  special  features  to  thisy  it  should' 
be  sketched  in  colours  at  once.  Wanting  this,  careful  notes, 
for  the  information  of  the  meeting,  should  be  made  as  to 
colour,  odour,  taste,  consistency,  and  specific  and  absolute 
weight  of  the  specimen  when  fresh.  It  is  such  details 
as  these  which  are  generally  wanting  when  a  case  has  been 
w'orked  up  by  some  scientific  observer,  and  wffiich  constitute 
a  sad  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  a  valuable  series  of  pathological 
observations.  On  the  more  common  preservations  we 
may  remark  as  follows  : 

Common  salt  in  solution  is  very  satisfactory  for  pre¬ 
serving  soft  parts  for  a  few  days,*  and  may  be  beneficially 
mixed  with  nitre  and  alum,  as  in  Gannal^s  solution,  the 
formula  of  which,  from  Beasley’s  ^  Druggists^  Receipt  Book,’ 
is  as  follows : 

*  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Park  Lane,  writing  to  the  Veterinarian,  vol.  xvi, 
p.  261,  states  that  he  has  found  a  clear  solution  a  little  below  saturation 
of  common  salt  (three  pounds  to  one  gallon  of  water)  preserves  substances 
for  an  indefinite  period,  at  all  temperatures  and  in  all  states  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Air  must  be  excluded  by  closing  the  bottles  with  glass  and  resin. 
The  parts  must  first  be  properly  macerated.  This  method  is  very  cheap. 
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Take — Common  dry  salt,  2  lbs. 

Alum  powdered,  2  lbs. 

Nitre,  1  lb. 

Water,  4  gallons. 

Or  Stapleton^s  solution  for  pathological  specimens,  which  is 
thus  noticed  in  the  ^  Receipt  Book In  a  quart  of  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  alum  dissolve  half  a  drachm  of  nitre.  A 
recent  preparation  immersed  in  this  liquid  becomes  dis¬ 
coloured,  but  within  a  few  days  the  colour  returns.  It  is 
then  put  up  in  a  saturated  and  filtered  solution  of  alum.” 
I  cannot  warrant  these  statements  as  correct.  This  fluid 
undoubtedly  turns  mouldy  on  the  surface,  and  specimens 
kept  in  it  retain  their  anatomical  features  very  fairly. 

The  well-known  Goadby^s  solution^’'  w'hich  has  been 
found  more  generally  useful  than  any  of  the  other  preserva¬ 
tive  solutions,  consists  of — 

Bay  salt  4  ounces ;  alum  2  ounces ;  corrosive  sublimate 
2 — 4  grains  :  to  1  or  2  quarts  of  water.  This,  Sir  My  ville 
Thompson  says,  is  best  for  very  delicate  transparent  objects ; 

but,  do  w'hat  we  may,  a  preserved  specimen  of  one  of  these 
lovely  objects  is  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  a  melancholy  sug¬ 
gestion  of  its  former  beauty — good  only  for  the  demonstration 
of  its  anatomical  structure.”  Though  this  refers  to  marine 
organisms,  we  may  apply  it  to  those  beautiful  organs,  the 
eye  and  the  serous  membranes.  This  solution  requires  fre¬ 
quent  change,  and,  I  believe,  is  not  well  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  histological  details.  A  thick  layer  of  mould 
sometimes  appears  on  the  surface.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  corrosive  sublimate  causes  a  shrinking  of  the  tissues ; 
it  nevertheless  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  preservatives ;  it 
is  the  basis  of  Cooley^s  Preservative,  which  is  thus  made  : 
Take  of  chloride  of  tin  4  parts,  or  of  corrosive  sublimate  5 
parts,  and  add  to  100  parts  of  w^ater  with  2  parts  of  muriatic 
acid. 

Arsenic  is  considered  a  useful  substance  for  solutions,  but 
has  not  proved  successful  with  me ;  in  one  case  a  solution  of 
it  turned  into  a  red,  thick  fluid,  mouldy  on  the  surface,  with 
a  yellow  sediment,  and  the  portion  of  muscle  to  be  preserved 
had  retained  its  colour,  but  was  pultaceous,  and  its  structure 
confused,  but  its  tendon  glistening,  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  The  cloudiness  is  a  great  objection,  as  also  is  the 
mould  on  the  surface,  to  arsenical  solutions  as  preservatives. 
Arsenic  keeps  the  fat  in  a  very  greasy  condition ;  altogether 
it  does  not  preserve  parts  well  for  dissection. 

Chloride  of  zinCj  in  the  form  of  Sir  William  BurnetPs 
fluid,  is  an  excellent  preservative,  the  most  simple  in  use, 


^  Make  into  a  solution. 
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and  easily  prepared  by  mixture  with  three  times  its  volume 
of  water.  The  fluid  remains  transparent,  though  generally 
there  is  a  slight  sediment,  and,  may  be,  transparent  flaky 
deposits ;  also  the  preparation  may  float  at  first,  but  vvill 
subsequently  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Muscle  will 
be  turned  to  the  colour  of  boiled  beef,  fat  very  yellow,  and 
white  fibrous  tissue  will  give  way  very  readily.  Thus,  the 
muscular  fasciculi  will  be  found  readily  separable  and 
hard ;  therefore  well  adapted  for  dissection.  Addition  of 
a  small  amount  of  alum  will  render  the  supernatant  fluid 
clearer. 

Carbolic  acid  renders  muscular  tissue  dark,  brittle,  and 
separates  its  fibres.  It  acts  on  the  tissue  by  dehydration, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  considerably  discoloured. 
In  weaker  solution  it  acts  as  a  very  good  temporary  pre¬ 
servative. 

Oil  of  turpentine  turns  muscle  yellow,  but  keeps  its  soft 
pliable  state,  and  renders  white  fibrous  tissue  white  and 
glistening.  It  is  apt  to  turn  milky,  and  keeps  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  enclosed  in  a  nasty  greasy  state.  The  specimen 
preserved  by  it  is  in  a  good  state  for  dissection,  but  must 
be  well  washed  as  a  preliminary  procedure.  It  serves 
capitally  to  show  up  ”  nerve  fibres. 

Benzolj  as  being  highly  inflammable,  is  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use.  I  find  it  has  preserved  the  colour  and^ 
appearance  of  a  dog’s  leg  very  well  for  nearly  four  years, 
does  not  evaporate  through  a  simple  layer  of  bladder  with  a 
coat  of  varnish,  even  though  periodically  subjected  to  some¬ 
what  high  summer  temperatures.  Strange  to  say,  a  fungus 
is  growing  very  slowly  upon  a  part  of  the  limb  which  is 
thoroughly  submerged.  All  fat  was  soon  dissolved  from  the 
specimen,  and  some  of  it  floated  as  oil-drops  on  the  surface. 
This  agent  promises  to  be  very  useful,  especially  as  the  limb 
seems  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  for  dis¬ 
section. 

Glycerine  with  alum  keeps  the  colour  of  specimens  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  museum  purposes ;  it  is  a  most  excellent 
agent  for  preservation  of  the  natural  appearances  of  parts 
which  it  keeps  soft  and  pliable,  and  they  remain  so  for 
some  time.  Its  preservative  power  has  been  considered 
limited,  but  certainly  it  acts  well  for  four  years.  It  also  is 
expensive. 

Alcohol  is  used  for  preservation  under  the  forms  rectified, 
proof,  and  methylated  spirit.  Rectified  spirit  is  about 
60  per  cent,  above  proof,  expensive,  evaporates  freely,  and 
shrivels  up  specimens.  Methylated  spirit  is  much  cheaper. 
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and  may  be  used  instead,  though  on  the  addition  of  a 
certain  amount  of  water  it  will  be  found  to  turn  cloudy. 
Undiluted  or  rectified  spirit  will  to  an  extent  render 
permanent  the  colour  of  specimens — a  great  desideratum ; 
but  they  cause  much  shrivelling  and  distortion.  For  or¬ 
dinary  specimens  proof  spirit  may  be  used  ;  it  is  water  and 
spirit  in  proportions  of  1  to  2.  It  will  often  be  found 
necessary  to  change  the  spirit  once  or  oftener  before  all 
soluble  colouring  matters  having  been  removed,  the  speci¬ 
men  can  be  mounted  permanently.  If  decomposition  has 
set  in,  spirit  of  greater  strength  than  otherwise  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  specimen  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry.  Thin  membranous  structures  .must  be  stretched 
on  talc,  cardboard,  or  wax  (which  may  be  blue  or  black) 
before  being  put  in  spirit  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of 
water.  This  will  prevent  them  from  curling  up.  Hollow 
bodies  require  to  be  distended  either  with  spirit,  cotton,  or 
some  other  such  substance  before  suspension ;  this  can 
be  removed  after  hardening  has  taken  place.  Bristles, 
coloured  glass  rods,  &c.,  should  be  inserted  in  orifices  and 
against  parts  of  the  specimen,  which  should  be  particularly 
noted  by  the  observer. 

Dr.  Davy,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Humphrey,  in 
his  ‘^Researches  Anatomical,  Pathological,^’  has  left  us 
some  highly  valuable  observations  on  this  matter.  He  gives 
Some  Directions  for  the  making  and  keeping  Anatomical 
Preparations  in  Hot  Climates^  telling  us  parts  containing 
much  blood  or  stained  or  discoloured  with  blood  or  bile,  or 
smeared  with  a  lubricating  fluid,  should  be  washed  fo» 
about  twenty  minutes  in  running  water,  being  squeezed  like 
a  sponge  gently,  or  suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  a  large 
high  vessel  of  water,  when  the  colouring  matter  will  subside. 
Before  immersion  in  spirit  the  parts  should  be  pressed  gently 
between  folds  of  linen  to  remove  excess  of  fluid.  The  pre¬ 
servative  solution,  he  suggests,  is  proof  spirit,  70  parts  ; 
water,  30  parts.  Corks  enveloped  in  cerate  cloth  are  best 
for  covering,  and  strings  smeared  with  cerate  for  suspension. 
He  speaks  very  highly  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  as 
prepared  by  burning  sulphur  over  rain  or  distilled  water,  it 
being  cheap,  durable  in  its  effects  within  certain  limits,  and 
displaying  the  minute  structure  of  parts  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  It  neither  shrivels  up  parts  nor  becomes 
turbid  with  time,  but  renders  too  delicate  parts  pulpy  in 
consistence.  It  causes  serous  membranes  to  swell,  but 
remain  transparent,  and  acts  similarly  on  tendons  and  other 
white  fibrous  tissue  structures.  The  part  should  be  im- 
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mei  sed  in  the  acid  as  soon  as  possible ;  if  it  be  at  all  decom¬ 
posed  the  fluid  will  turn  cloudy  and  will  not  keep.  Under 
these  circumstances^  it  should  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
chlorine  in  salt  and  water  until  it  loses  all  putrid  smell. 
Strong  acid  increases  the  size  of  the  specimen,  and  if  after 
immersion  for  some  time  in  this  it  is  desired  to  permanently 
mount  the  specimen,  it  may  be  transferred  to  proof  spirit, 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  w^ater.  He  next  directs  his 
attention  to  the  value  of  vme^ar,  which  he  procures  almost 
colourless — sp.gr.  100 — by  distillation.  This  solution  of  acetic 
acid  produces  but  little  change  of  colour  unless  the  parts  be 
gorged  with  blood,  the  colouring  matter  of  which  is  changed 
to  a  brownish-green  or  black.  This  not  only  prevents 
putrefaction,  but  arrests  it,  and  may  be  diluted  with  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water  and  still  prove  antiseptic.  Putre¬ 
faction  occurs  slowly  in  the  parts  removed  from  the  acid. 
He  recommends  a  vinegar  solution  of  tannin  for  hardening 
and  drying  specimens. 

Wicker sheimer^ s  preserving  fluids  have  recently  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  public  for  preserving  whole  bodies,  or  parts 
of  them,  also  anatomical  preparations  of  muscles,  nerves,  &c.; 
for  preserving  the  ligaments  in  their  natural  pliability,  and 
thus  that  desideratum,  a  yielding,  natural  skeleton ;  also 
microscopical  preparations  and  objects ;  for  hardening  the 
brain,  and  keeping  lungs  and  other  viscera.  (It  may  be 
procured  from  Schallet  and  Co.,  26,  Finsbury  Pavement.) 
Most  of  these  fluids  contain  arsenic.  I  have  seen  some  very 
presentable  specimens  as  made  by  these  means. 

Osmic  acid  solutions  are  of  the  greatest  value  where  the 
delicate  features  of  minute  structure  are  to  be  preserved. 
Even  cilia  on  epithelial  cells  can  be  preserved  in  this  w’ay. 
It  turns  fat  black,  and  is  consequently  most  useful  in  pre¬ 
servation  of  delicate  membranes  and  thin  sections  of  tumours. 
It  is  very  expensive  (about  5s.  per  drachm). 

Another  useful  fluid  for  the  preservation  of  sections  of 
tumours  is  chromate  of  potash  solution,  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce.  It  specially  preserves  the  component  ceils  while 
dissolving  intercellular  substance. 

Chromic  acid  causes  hardening  and  shrinking  of  speci¬ 
mens,  but  leaves  them  in  an  admirable  state  for  cutting 
sections. 

A  small  amount  of  each  of  these  solutions  should  be 
always  available  for  cases  of  emergency. 

With  regard  to  MacdougalV s  disinfectant,  Sanitas,  and 
Tuson^s  patent,  each  of  these  "will  be  found  more  or  less 
useful  for  specimen  preservation.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
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make  definite  statements  concerning  their  actions  and  uses. 
A  solution  of  bile-salts  has  been  mentioned  as  an  excellent 
preservative.  I  may  here  mention  Giacomini^s  method  of 
brain  preservation ^  which  is  said  to  give  results  truly 
marvellous. 

With  regard  to  parasites,  these  must  be  mentioned  as  of 
three  kinds  for  mounting  and  preservation  : 

1.  Ordinary  solid  worms,  which  may  be  kept  in  proof 
spirit,  simple  or  diluted,  according  to  their  thickness. 

2.  Cystic  parasites,  which  may  be  kept  as  above,  or  in 
sol.  zinci  chloridi  (20  grs.,  5j)* 

S.  Bacterian  organisms,  and  other  vegetable  parasites. 
These  should  be  kept  in  osmic  acid  solution,  or  allowed  to 
develop  in  some  such  fluid  as  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye, 
or  any  of  the  various  culture  solutions,  such  as  are  mentioned 
in  our  paper  on  Bacteria  ( Veterinary  Journal) ;  or  the 
method  recently  given  by  Dr.  Greenfield  may  be  adopted. 

Liquid  specimens,  blood,  urine,  serum,  and  so  on,  are 
almost  sure  to  undergo  changes  in  physical  characters  before 
very  long  after  they  are  obtained.  We  should,  therefore,  in 
all  cases  where  they  show  anything  extraordinary,  make  a 
note  of  it  at  once,  and  proceed  to  such  microscopical,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  chemical  examinations  as  we  are  able  to  carry  out. 
Here  we  shall  specially  feel  the  value  of  the  microscopical 
and  chemical  sections  of  the  practitioner’s  museum  which  I 
recently  described  to  you. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  specimens  is  a  complex  work  requiring  much 
judgment,  which  may  be  best  exercised  in  the  following 
manner : 

I.  In  determining  the  nature  of  the  specimen,  whether  solid 
or  liquid.  If  solid,  whether  living  or  dead,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  whether  membranous,  bulky,  or  complex.  If 
bulky  and  thick,  we  shall  require  to  vary  our  processes  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  hard  or  soft. 

II.  In  considering  the  qualities  of  the  specimen  on  which 
its  value  depends.  These  may  be  physical  or  anatomical. 
The  former  include  colour,  odour,  and  general  appearance, 
as  well  as  consistency,  taste,  and  specific  and  absolute 
gravity.  The  latter  include  the  situation  (absolute  and  re¬ 
lative),  structure,  relations,  form,  and,  lastly,  the  effects. 
We  have  to  determine  which  of  these  qualities  are  essential, 
and  so  endeavour  to  retain  these  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
less  important.  For  exhibition  of  anatomical  features,  dis¬ 
section  and  injection  may  be  necessary.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  details  of  these  processes  here.  Where  a  property 
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as  colour,  has  been  lost,  it  may  be  sometimes  atoned  for  by 
staining,  painting,  and  other  processes.  Unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  decide  on  the  value  of  our  specimen,  we  shall 
preferably  avoid  dissections,  &c.,  simply  endeavouring  to 
preserve  it  in  that  solution  which  we  may  deem  best  for  the 
retention  of  the  anatomical  features. 

TIT.  The  methods  of  preservation,  as  determined  hy  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  specimen,  vary  also  according  to 
the  uses  to  which  the  specimen  is  to  be  put.  Whether  for 
(1)  ])ermanent  preservation,  {2)  dissection,  with  record,  or 
(3)  simply  temporary  preservation.  These  matters  are  such 
as  we  know  tend  to  prevent  and  counteract  decomposition 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  disorganisation  by  moulds,  physical 
alteration,  and  chemical  changes.  Antiseptics  and  anti- 
parasitic  agents  are  therefore  our  mainstay,  and  especially 
we  rely  upon  dehydrating  agents.  We  also  guard  against 
those  deteriorating  influences,  a  moderate  warmth,  with 
moisture  and  contact  with  putrilage.  Also,  by  taking  the 
parts  fresh,  we  endeavour  to  avoid  those  confusions  which 
result  from  post-mortem  staining  and  other  obliterative  pro¬ 
cesses  familiar  to  the  pathologist. 

The  following  agents  should  be  found  in  every  phar¬ 
macy  OR  MUSEUM  READY  for  use  : 

Goadby^s  fluid,  GannaTs  fluid,  Stapleton^s  solution.  Sir 
Wm.  Burnettes  fluid,  benzol,  methylated  spirit,  sulphurous 
acid  solution  (or  Sporokton  carbolic  acid,  Wicker- 
sheimer’s  fluid. 

Also  for  specimens  to  be  subsequently  microscopically 
examined: 

Solutions  of  osmic  acid,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  chromic 
acid,  rectified  spirit,  and  staining  solutions. 

Also  injecting  apparatus  and  materials. 

On  obtaining  a  specimen  we  should — 

I.  See  what  is  special  about  it,  and  what  conditions  are 
of  secondary  importance. 

II.  Consider  and  determine  what  changes  these  note¬ 
worthy  features  are  most  likely  to  undergo. 

III.  And  also  whether  this  can  be  prevented,  and  how, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily, 

IV.  Record  the  history  and  present  appearances,  weight, 
&c.,  in  full. 

V.  Roughly  sketch,  if  possible. 

VI.  Prepare  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  or  obscure  minor 
features  and  throw  important  characters  into  relief. 

VII.  Carry  out  such  preservative  means  as  we  have 
deemed  best. 
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VIII.  Record  or  introduce  the  specimen  to  a  meeting  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  adopted  in  preparing  the 
part. 


SOLUTION  OF  BROMIDE  OF  ARSENIC. 

By  J.  Dowling  Allman,  Pharmacist,  Therapeutic  Writer 
to  the  Veterinarian  and  Veterinary  Journal, 

This  substance  which  is  not  officinal  I  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  veterinary  profession  some  months  since  as  a 
tonic  and  alterative.  Arsenic  and  its  preparations  have  been 
employed  from  time  immemorial  by  practitioners  in  medi¬ 
cine  to  afifect  certain  diseases  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  process  of  nutrition,  hence  the  term  “  Alterative,” 
simply  because  when  administered  internally,  medicines 
which  are  classed  under  this  head  alter  morbid  processes. 
Various  opinions  have  been  offered,  speculation  has  been 
rife,  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  alteratives  affect 
the  body,  their  action  may  be  silent  and  imperceptible,  but 
their  therapeutic  value  is  amongst  the  most  accepted  of 
clinical  facts,  and  what  we  know  of  the  action  of  these 
medicines  at  present  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  they  modify  the  processes  of  the  body  and  decidedly 
alter  nutrition,  by  affecting  the  functions  of  the  blood- 
making  organs,  hence  the  term  purifying  the  blood.” 

Now  I  have  abundant  proof  of  the  value  of  this  solution 
of  bromide  of  arsenic,  as  a  tonic  and  alterative,  and  judging 
from  clinical  facts,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  remedy 
in  veterinary  practice  chiefly  as  a  tonic  and  alterative.  The 
rules  which  I  laid  down  for  the  administration  of  the  drug 
seem  to  be  correct  in  their  practical  effect,  ^.  e.  by  giving 
small  and  increasing  doses,  all  the  constitutional  and  thera¬ 
peutical  action  of  arsenic  is  obtained,  and  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  giving  large  and  unscientific  doses  of  so  powerful 
an  agent  are  avoided,  such  as  gastric  irritation,  loss  of 
appetite,  abdominal  pain  and  uneasiness,  and  other  sympa¬ 
thetic  mischief.  The  diseases  for  which  the  drug  can  be 
employed  in  veterinary  science,  can  be  summed  up  in  very 
few  words,  chiefly  among  these,  it  can  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  the  treatment  of  many  cutaneous 
maladies.  To  say  that  it  will  cure  every  case  of  skin 
disease  would  be  an  assertion  too  rash  and  meaningless,  and 
of  no  practical  or  theoretical  value  whatever,  but  that  it  is  a 
remedy  of  intrinsic  worth  in  many  obstinate  cases  is  a 
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proven  fact,  and  a  fact  which  is  verified  from  clinical  obser¬ 
vation  by  some  eminent  men.  The  influence  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  bromide  of  arsenic  is  peculiarly  manifested  upon  the 
rete  and  epidermis,  and  can  thus  be  employed  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  effect  in  those  classes  of  diseases  affecting  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  skin.  The  visible  action  of  the 
preparation  may  be  slow,  weeks  and  months  being  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  Improvement  once  obtained, 
it  is  advisable  to  continue  the  exhibition  of  it  for  some 
weeks  after  all  apparent  symptoms  have  disappeared. 

Bromide  of  arsenic  can  also  be  used  with  very  conspicuous 
effect  in  certain  nervous  diseases.  It  is  especially  in  chorea 
that  it  has  acquired  a  very  high  reputation.  Dr.  Sawyer, 
of  Birmingham,  has  published  some  elaborate  clinical  reports 
regarding  the  value  of  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  chorea, 
proving  that  some  of  the  most  intractable  cases  were  amen¬ 
able  to  its  influence.  The  solution  of  bromide  of  arsenic 
has  been  used  with  considerable  success  by  some  veteri¬ 
narians  in  many  of  the  nervous  diseases  peculiar  to  horses 
and  dogs.  It  should  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  medicine  for 
hunters,  especially  in  the  change  of  seasons,  acting  chiefly 
as  a  tonic  and  alterative  by  improving  the  condition,  and 
giving  tone  to  the  system.  Each  fluid  ounce  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  contains  four  grains  of  pure  arsenious  acid  and 
nine  grains  of  bromine.  The  dose  for  horses  is  one  drachm 
gradually  increased  to  two  ounces,  twice  daily,  mixed  with 
the  food  or  given  immediately  after  a  meal.  Administered 
in  this  manner  it  becomes  better  assimilated  with  the  food 
in  the  stomach,  consequently  its  physiological  action  is  more 
enhanced. 

The  dose  for  dogs  is  five  minims,  gradually  increased  to 
twenty. 


EPIDEMIC^^  CHOREA  IN  RETRIEVER  PUPPIES. 

By  AVilliam  J.  Welsby,  M.R.C.V.S.,  West  Derby, 

Liverpool. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mimic  instinct’^  as  a  producer  of 
chorea,  I  beg  to  record  the  following  in  your  valuable  Journal  t 
A  retriever  bitch,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  had  a  litter  of  eight  pups ;  they  all  had  dis¬ 
temper  about  the  same  time,  one  with  pulmonary  complica¬ 
tions,  which  died,  and  one,  a  bitch  pup,  was  about  the  same 
time  affected  with  St.  Vitus’  Dance. 
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As  the  place  in  which  they  were  confined  was  rather 
small,  1  had  four  of  them  removed  to  another  compartment 
of  the  house,  thus  leaving  three  with  the  pup  suffering 
from  chorea. 

I  visited  my  patient  two  days  afterwards,  and  found  the 
three  pups,  with  the  primary  ’  mentioned,  all  suffering  from 
chorea.  I  then  had  them  further  separated,  leaving  one 
pup  with  the  one  first  affected,  and  placing  the  other  two 
each  separate. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  pair  w^ere  both  dead,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  severally  separated  two  recovered.  The 
treatment  pursued  was  one  which  I  have  before  found  very 
successful,  and  consisted  in  the  administration  of 

^  Q,uinise  Disulplias, 

Pulv.  Ferri  Sulph.,  aa.,  gr.  j  ; 

„  Potas.  Bromid.  grs.  v  ; 

Ext.  Gent.,  q.s. 

Ft.  pil.  j,  cujus  cap.  j,  ter  in  die. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  they  were  all  bitch  pups  that 
were  affected,  and,  on  post-mortem  examination  of  the  two 
fatal  cases,  there  was  no  appreciable  lesion  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord. 


Pathological  Contributions. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

The  latest  information  from  Vienna  reports  the  Austrian 
Dominions  to  he  now  free  from  cattle  plague. 


PLEUPO-PNEUMONIA. 

During  the  period  of  four  weeks  between  the  ^nd  and 
the  S9th  of  December  last,  six  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
occurred  in  the  Netherlands  outside  the  Spoeling  district. 
Within  the  Spoeling  district  six  animals  were  found  on 
post-mortem  examination  to  have  been  affected  with  this 
disease. 

In  Great  Britain,  during  the  thirteen  weeks  ended  De¬ 
cember  29th,  1883,  93  fresh  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
were  reported,  and  217  cattle  were  attacked.  In  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1882,  the  fresh  outbreaks  were  96  and 
the  animals  attacked  234. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE* 

During  the  five  weeks  ended  December  29th,  1883, 
there  were  reported  in  Great  Britain  2292  fresh  outbreaks 
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of  this  disease,  the  number  of  animals  attacked  being  64,578. 
In  the  preceding  five  weeks  there  were  3174  fresh  out¬ 
breaks  reported  and  64,128  animals  attacked.  The  de¬ 
crease  of  the  disease  under  the  operation  of  the  Fairs  and 
Markets  Order  has  been  very  marked  in  the  last  few  weeks. 


SWINE-FEVER.  • 

In  Great  Britain  during  the  thirteen  weeks  ended  De¬ 
cember  29th,  1883,  there  were  reported  562  fresh  outbreaks 
of  this  disease,  2797  swine  were  attacked,  of  which  604 
'  died.  This  shows  a  considerable  decrease  from  the  num¬ 
bers  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1882,  when  the  fresh 
outbreaks  were  801,  swine  attacked  4345,  of  which  726  died. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


Rates  oe  Fattening  Cattle. — From  the  experiments 
carried  on  during  1882-3  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  Experimental  Farm,  it  was  found  that  a  pure-hred 
short-horn  steer  could  be  brought  to  a  weight  of  1700  lbs. 
when  one  month  under  two  vears  old,  or  a  rate  of  increase 
equal  to  2^  lbs.  per  day.  Hereford  grade  steer  calves  could 
be  made  to  average  611  lbs.  in  238  days,  or  a  rate  of  2-| 
lbs.  per  day ;  and  Aberdeen  poll  grade  steer  calves  could  be 
made  to  average  720  lbs.  in  273  days,  or  a  rate  of  2f  lbs. 
per  day.  Sugar  beet,  weight  for  weight  with  mangolds  and 
turnips  and  in  association  with  equal  kinds  and  quantities 
of  other  foods,  gave  the  highest  returns  in  feeding  cattle,  or 
2’70  per  head  per  day.  Mangolds  gave  2*38  lbs  per  head 
per  day  under  similar  conditions  to  the  sugar  beet.  Swede 
turnips  added  2'30  lbs.  per  head  per  day. — Land  and  Water, 

Export  of  Horses. — The  number  of  horses  exported  in 
the  eight  months  ending  with  August  last  year,  was  5127  ; 
the  number  exported  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1882, 
was  4760.  The  value  of  the  horses  exported  last  year  was 
£294,821 ;  in  1882  it  was  £291,973. 

Poisoning  of  Cattle  Imported  to  America. — A  das¬ 
tardly  attempt  was  recently  made  to  poison  several  valuable 
polled  cattle  shipped  from  Scotland  for  America  by  Messrs. 
Leonard,  of  Mount  Leonard.  While  the  cattle  were  in 
quarantine  a  pound  of  Paris  green  had  been  laid  down  near 
the  water  trough,  and  all  the  cattle  which  partook  of  the 
poison  were  attacked  with  serious  illness. 
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Xe  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicebo. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  MEDICINE  BY  TRACHEAL 

INJECTION. 

In  the  extracts  from  Foreign  Journals^  which  we  publish 
this  month,  the  subject  of  verminous  bronchitis,  and  its  cure, 
by  means  of  injection  of  certain  medicaments  into  the  trachea, 
is  discussed,  and  the  matter  appears  to  us  to  be  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  profession.  In  the 
‘  Veterinarian  ’  for  July  last  we  gave  an  account  of  Dr.  Levi’s 
method  of  tracheal  injections  for  the  treatment  of  various 
diseases  of  animals. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  are  that  the  action  is  more 
rapid,  smaller  doses  suffice,  and  in  some  cases  of  lung-dis¬ 
ease  the  remedy  may  be  applied  at  once  to  the  seat  of  the 
malady. 

The  middle  part  of  the  trachea  furnishes  the  best  point 
for  injections.  The  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  may  be 
used,  or  a  larger  form  of  it,  or  a  cautchouc  bottle,  and  when 
a  small  opening  has  been  made  in  the  skin,  the  needle  may 
be  thrust  into  the  trachea  without  much  care  being  taken  to 
select  an  interannular  space. 

If  an  irritating  liquid  is  injected,  it  is  desirable  to  wash 
the  tube  before  withdrawal  by  passing  a  little  w'ater 
through  it. 

From  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  treatment  in  the  cases 
of  parasitic  lung-disease  wffiich  are  recorded,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  this  fatal  affection  of  calves  and  lambs  may  be 
brought  under  control. 
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Translations  from  the  Foreign  Journals. 


TREATMENT  OF  BRONCHIAL  PARASITES  IN  CALVES 
BY  TRACHEAL  INJECTION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
of  France  in  November  last,  M.  Bouley  directed  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  a  communication  from  M.  Eloire,  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  of  Capelle,  referring  to  his  experiments  in  the 
treatment  of husk”  in  calves  bv  the  method  of  Professor 
Levi,  of  Pisa,  who  published  a  work  a  short  time  ago,  which 
we  noticed  at  the  time  advocating  the  direct  injection  of 
medicines  into  the  trachea  as  a  means  of  getting  the  best 
results  in  the  least  objectionable  way.  The  method,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  originator,  is  most  effective  in  certain  forms  of 
lung  disease,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  disease  from  the  presence  of  strongles  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  M.  Eloire  used  for  his  experiment  a 
modified  form  of  the  hypodermic  syringe,  with  a  large-sized 
needle  having  a  lancet-shaped  point.  The  syringe  held 
SO  grammes,  a  quantity  which  sufficed  for  two  injections. 
The  dose  of  ten  grammes  being  marked  in  the  piston 
rendered  the  administration  of  the  right  quantity  perfectly^ 
easy. 

As  a  preliminary  operation  a  small  incision  is  made  in 
the  skin,  which  very  much  assists  the  passing  of  the  needle 
tube  of  the  instrument  into  the  trachea.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  take  care  to  stretch  the  head  slightly  upon  the  neck.  A 
slight  whistling,  caused  by  the  passing  of  air  through  the 
tube  of  the  needle,  is  the  indication  that  the  trachea  is  punc¬ 
tured  and  ready  for  the  injection.  M.  Eloire  employed  the 
following  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  treating  cases  of  “husk”, 
from  the  presence  of  strongles  in  the  br.onchial  tubes  : 

Poppy  oil  .  .  .  .  100  grammes. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  .  .  .  100  „ 

Phenic  acid  .  .  .  .  2  „ 

Empyreumatic  oil  .  .  .  2  „ 

Every  calf  received  in  three  days  three  times  ten  grammes 
of  this  mixture,  or,  in  other  words,  ten  grammes  a  day  for 
three  days.  It  is  desirable  to  inject  the  liquid  slowly,  that 
it  may  be  gradually  distributed  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

At  the  moment  of  sending  the  communication,  M.  Eloire 
had  already  practised  tracheal  injection  in  sixteen  cases  of 
calves  affected  with  “  verminous  bronchitis.” 
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Success  was  attained  at  once,  and  the  mortality  among 
the  calves  was  immediately  arrested.  In  all  the  subjects 
the  phenomena  following  the  injection  of  the  fluid  into  the 
trachea  were  the  same,  lowering  of  the  temperature,  decrease 
of  the  respiratory  action,  lessening  of  the  frequency  of  the 
cough,  improvement  of  appetite,  and  finally  cure.  In  fine,” 
writes  M.  Eloire,  ‘‘  the  method  is  excellent  for  verminous 
bronchitis,  and  should  be  elaborated.  It  is  necessary  to  test 
the  action  of  other  vermicides,  santonine  for  instance. 
M.  Bouley  remarks  that  the  satisfactory  results  of  the 
experiments  ought  to  afford  encouragement  to  the  members 
of  the  veterinary  profession  who  practise  in  districts  where 
the  bronchial  disorder  is  prevalent,  and  induce  them  to  give 
the  method  of  Professor  Levi  a  trial  which  is  certainly  a 
most  direct  method  of  applying  therapeutic  agents  in  these 
cases.”  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  known,  the  means  of 
suppressing  the  cause  and  avoiding  the  effects  are  in  our 
power — another  great  triumph  of  science  W'hich  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  practice  a  method  of  therapeutics  so  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  losses  inflicted  on  stock  owners  by  bronchial 
helminthiasis. 


SALIVARY  CALCULUS  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  SIZE. 

M.  Meguin  presented  to  the  Society  a  specimen  of  a 
calculus  of  great  size  which  had  been  taken  from  the  salivary 
canal  (Steno’s  duct)  of  a  horse  by  M.  Pareintier,  formerly 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  army,  now  practising  at  Pas-en- 
Artois.  The  operation  was  completely  successful,  although 
in  the  course  of  it  an  artery  which  was  enveloped  in  the 
walls  of  the  cyst  containing  the  calculus  had  to  be  tied. 

The  calculus  was  of  an  ovoid  form,  measuring  nine  centi¬ 
metres  and  a  half  in  length,  and  five  centimetres  in  thick¬ 
ness.  It  weighed  2S2  grammes  (in  the  fresh  state  the 
weight  was  eight  grammes  more).  It  was  very  rough  at 
the  large  end,  more  or  less  polished  on  two  surfaces,  and 
slightly  flattened  on  all  sides. 

This  calculus  is  the  largest  which  has  been  met  with,  at 
least  in  France,  for  those  which  are  found  in  the  veteri¬ 
nary  schools  are  far  from  having  attained  these  dimensions. 

Weiheyen,  in  his  remarkable  article  Calcul,”  in  the 
New  Veterinary  Dictionary,  refers  to  one  which  is  in  the 
Veterinary  School  at  Berlin,  which  weighs  600  grammes. 

M.  Meguin  suggests  that  if  the  calculus  w'ere  cut  through 
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most  likely  a  grain  of  corn  would  be  found  in  the  centre. 
The  calculus  was  found  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
carbonate  of  lime. — Recueil  de  Medecin  Veterinaire. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

A  Statement  by  the  Cattle  Diseases  Committee 
OF  THE  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

A  demand  is  being  made  upon  the  Government,  and  will 
be  again  as  soon  as  Parliament  assembles,  to  prohibit  the 
landing  of  foreign  live  animals  in  England  from  countries 
which  are  infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  That  pro¬ 
hibition  is  demanded  because  the  meat  can  be  imported 
dead  quite  as  well  as  alive,  and  because  the  animals,  when 
they  come  alive,  bring  foot-and-mouth  disease  into  the 
country  with  them. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
authorities,  is  neither  indigenous  to  nor  spontaneous  in 
England.  It  only  occurs  when  it  is  brought  from  abroad, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  English  stock  can  never  be 
safe  from  that  disease  if  foreign  animals  are  allowed  to  land 
alive  from  any  of  the  infected  countries.  In  1880  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  been  entirely  extinguished,  the  whole  country  had 
been  free  from  it  for  a  period  of  nine  consecutive  months, 
and  not  a  single  case  could  anywhere  be  found.  In  the 
month  of  September  of  that  year  it  was  introduced  again, 
and  spread  all  over  the  country  by  diseased  animals  which 
were  landed  at  Deptford  from  France. 

Professor  Brown,  the  head  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  probably  the  highest  authority  in 
England  on  the  subject,  used  these  words  m  reference  to  the 
outbreak  in  1880 : — “  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
introduced  by  a  cargo  of  animals  from  France,  among  which 
it  was  detected  when  they  were  landed  for  slaughter  at 
Deptford  on  the  20th  of  September.^’ 

The  existing  law  requires  that  all  animals  coming  from 
infected  countries  shall  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing. 
In  the  case  of  the  Deptford  cargo  this  was  done  immediately, 
but  so  subtle  is  the  contagion  that  it  was  carried  notwith¬ 
standing  to  the  London  dairies,  where  it  appeared  almost 
immediately  afterwards  among  the  cows.  It  subsequently 
spread  to  all  parts  of  England,  and  eventually  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  which  latter  countries,  Ireland  in  particular, 
had  been  free  from  the  disease  for  several  years.  Many 
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Other  cargoes  have  been  landed  since  that  time.  The  dis¬ 
ease  has  never  been  got  rid  of  since,  and  losses  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  pounds  have  been  inflicted  on  the  con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  the  producers,  of  home-grown  food  in 
England. 

These  are  facts  which  can  be  verifled  by  any  one,  and 
which  are  placed  beyond  dispute.  They  show  conclusively, 
flrst,  that  the  disease  which  has  inflicted  so  much  suffering 
during  the  past  three  years  was  directly  introduced  from 
France  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  existing  law,  which  compels 
the  slaughter  of  live  animals  at  the  port  of  debarkation,  is 
not  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  its  introduction  from 
abroad. 

Slaughter  at  the  port  of  arrival  having  failed  to  give  pro¬ 
tection,  it  is  now  demanded  that  live  animals  from  infected 
countries  shall  not  be  allowed  to  land  at  all. 

The  suppression  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  of  the  first 
importance,  both  to  the  farmer  and  the  public.  The  effect 
of  the  disease  to  the  farmer  is  serious  in  the  extreme.  When 
his  sheep,  pigs,  or  cattle  are  attacked  with  it,  some  of  them 
may  die;  those  which  live  always  lose  condition,  and  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  food  for  months.  If  the  disease  appears  on  a 
dairy  farm  the  case  is  even  worse.  Cows  which  are  attacked 
soon  cease  to  give  their  milk,  while  that  which  is  produced 
is  injurious  to  health.  Calves  die  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
many  cases  it  prevents  the  cows  from  breeding  again.  Sheep 
are  rendered  lame  by  it  for  many  months,  and  among  the 
ewes  and  lambs  the  mortality  is  very  great.  The  losses  are 
so  heavy  to  the  farmer  that  the  constant  fear  of  this  disease 
often  prevents  his  breeding  stock  at  all,  and  largely  reduces 
ihe  quantity  of  meat  and  milk  which  would  otherwise  be  sent 
into  the  market. 

But  the  effects  of  the  disease  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  producer;  they  are  felt  by  the  consumer  by  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  and  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  meat  and 
milk.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  meat  of  all  descriptions  which  is  annually 
required  for  consumption  in  this  country,  but  last  year  it  was 
estimated  to  have  been  about  1,750,000  tons. 

A  small  proportion  of  this  large  amount  is  imported  from 
abroad,  and  the  remainder — by  far  the  largest  part  of  it — is 
produced  at  home. 

The  foreign  supply  consists  partly  of  live  animals  and 
partly  of  dead  meat,  which  is  sent  to  England,  some  as  fresh 
meat,  and  other  as  preserved  meat.  The  live  animals,  again, 
are  imported  partly  from  healthy  countries,  and  partly  from 
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•  countries  which  are  infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
These  latter  furnish  the  only  portion  of  the  meat  supply 
which  is  in  any  way  affected  by  prohibition.  The  pro¬ 
portion  which  it  bears  to  the  meat  produced  at  home  is 
very  small,  and  it  is  even  trifling  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  amount  which  is  required  for  the  whole  consumption  of 
the  country. 

It  is  calculated  from  the  latest  figures  that  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  various  sources  of  the  meat  supply  are 
fairly  represented  as  follows : 

1.  Animals  produced  and  killed  at  home  supply 
per  cent. 

(a)  Dead  meat,  fresh  or  preserved,  including 
bacon,  hams,  &c.,  17  per  cent. 

(b)  Foreign  live  animals  from  healthy  countries, 
34  per  cent. ;  total,  20  J  per  cent. ;  and 

3.  Foreign  live  animals  from  unhealthy  countries, 
6  per  cent,  of  the  meat  of  all  descriptions 
■which  is  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  last  two  items  show  an  increase  on  the  figures  of 
last  year.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
calculation  has  been  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  heavier 
weights  recently  suggested  by  the  Government  as  correct  for 
foreign  animals. 

Of  the  entire  supply,  all  that  it  is  proposed  in  any  way" 
to  interfere  with  is  the  6  per  cent,  represented  by  the  foreign 
animals  coming  alive  from  infected  countries.  This  amount, 
moreover,  it  is  certain,  could  easily  be  sent  into  the  country 
dead,  as  probably  it  would  be  if  the  animals  were  not  allowed 
to  be  sent  alive  in  future. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  live  animals  from  infected 
countries  should  be  excluded  in  the  future  ;  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a 
dead-meat  trade  with  foreign  countries ;  that  this  is  a  con¬ 
sumer’s  question  quite  as  much  as  a  producer’s ;  and  that  in 
the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the  country  the  demand  which 
is  being  made  upon  the  Government  should  be  conceded 
without  further  unnecessary  delay. 

(Signed)  Henry  Chaplin, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive, 

Cattle  Diseases  Committee, 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


PREPARED  EODDER  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  more  recent  of  the  German  papers  to  hand  tell  us 
that  Professor  Kuhn  has  recently  published  the  results  of 
further  experiments  on  fodders.  In  continuation  of  earlier 
researches  on  this  point,  he  has  compared  the  digestibility  of 
three  samples  of  wheat  bran,  when  fed  dry,  to  that  of  the 
same  fodder  variously  treated.  Moistening  the  hay  or  bran 
immediately  before  feeding  with  a  quantity  of  cold  Avater 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  animals  (steers)  had 
no  recognisable  effect  on  the  digestibility.  Moistening  the 
bran  with  cold  water  twenty-four  hours  before  feeding  had 
no  effect  on  its  digestibility,  provided  the  quantity  of  water 
was  so  limited  that  the  amount  drunk  by  the  animals  did 
not  fall  below  about  50  per  cent,  of  that  drunk  when  the 
ration  Avas  given  dry.  When  the  amount  of  Avater  used  to 
moisten  the  bran  largely  exceeded  the  limit  just  mentioned, 
indications  of  a  decreased  digestibility  of  the  crude  protein 
of  the  total  ration  were  observed.  Treating  the  bran  Avith 
boiling  Avater  tAventy-four  hours  before  feeding  caused  an 
undoubted  decrease  in  the  digestibility  of  its  crude  protein, 
Avhich  was  greater  the  higher  the  initial  temperature  and 
the  longer  the  action  of  the  heat  continued.  The  other 
constituents  of  the  bran  Avere  unaffected.  Giving  the  bran 
stirred  into  Avater  as  drink  Avith  dry  hay  had  no  noticeable 
effect  on  the  digestibility  of  the  total  ration,  compared  Avith 
that  observed  Avhen  similarly  prepared  bran  Avas  mixed  Avith 
the  hay.  The  experiments  gave  also  other  interesting  and 
important  results;  and  the  extent  to  Avhich  the  same  fodder 
is  digested  by  the  same  animal  may  vary  at  different  times. 
A  neAv  source  of  error  in  digestion  experiments  is  thus 
brought  to  light,  and  one  Avhich  must  receive  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  accepting  the  results  of  old  ones,  especially  in 
the  case  of  concentrated  fodders,  since  the  calculation  of  the 
digestibility  of  the  latter  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 
unaltered  digestibility  of  a  coarse  fodder  for  Iavo  consecutive 
periods. — hand  and  Water. 
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DANGER  FROM  FLIES  IN  SPREADING  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Grassi  is  said  to  have  made  an  important,  and  by 
no  means  pleasant,  discovery  in  regard  to  flies.  It  was 
always  recognised  that  these  insects  might  carry  the  germs 
of  infection  on  their  wings  or  feet,  but  it  was  not  known 
that  they  are  capable  of  taking  in  at  the  mouth  such  objects 
as  the  ova  of  various  worms,  and  of  discharging  them  again 
unchanged  in  their  faeces.  This  point  has  now  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  several  striking  experifnents  illustrate  it.  Dr. 
Grassi  exposed  in  his  laboratory  a  plate  containing  a  great 
number  of  eggs  of  a  human  parasite,  the  Tricocephalus 
dispar.  Some  sheets  of  white  paper  were  placed  in  the 
kitchen,  which  stands  about  ten  metres  from  the  laboratory. 
After  some  hours,  the  usual  little  spots  produced  by  the 
faeces  of  flies  were  found  on  the  paper.  These  spots,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  were  found  to  contain  some  of 
the  eggs  of  the  Tricocephalus.  Some  of  the  flies  themselves 
were  then  caught,  and  their  intestines  presented  large 
numbers  of  the  ova.  Similar  experiments  with  the  ova  of 
the  Oxyuris  vermicularis  and  of  the  Tcsnia  solium  afforded 
corresponding  results.  Shortly  after  the  flies  had  some 
mouldy  cream,  the  Oidium  lactis  was  found  in  their  faeces. 
Dr.  Grassi  mentions  an  innocuous  and  yet  conclusive  ex¬ 
periment  that  every  one  can  try.  Sprinkle  a  little  lyco¬ 
podium  on  sweetened  water,  and  afterward  examine  the 
faeces  and  intestines  of  the  flies  ;  numerous  spores  will  be 
found.  As  flies  are  by  no  means  particular  in  choosing 
either  a  place  to  feed  or  a  place  to  defecate,  often  selecting 
meat  or  food  for  the  purpose,  a  somewhat  alarming  vision  of 
])0ssible  consequences  is  raised.  Dr.  Grassi  invites  the 
attention  of  naturalists  to  the  subject,  and  hopes  that  some 
effectual  means  of  destroying  flies  may  be  discovered. — 
American  Veterinary  Review. 


MILK  AND  TUBERCLE. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  a  common  disease,  and  fortu¬ 
nately,  when  cows  become  affected,  the  loss  of  health  is  so 
obvious,  and  the  yield  of  milk  so  small,  that  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer's  interest  lies  more  in  selling  the  animal  to  the 
butcher  than  in  draining  its  udder.  The  observations  of 
Gerlach,  Klebs,  and  Bollinger,  who  fed  calves,  rabbits,  and 
pigs  with  milk  from  phthisical  cows,  and  successfully  pro- 
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diiced  in  this  way  the  disease,  are  too  well  known  to  be  de¬ 
tailed  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  direct  attention  to  some  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Ferd.  May,  published  in  the  first  number  of 
the  new  Archiv  fur  Hygiene.  Pieces  of  lung,  infiltrated 
with  tubercle,  were  finely  divided  and  rubbed  up  in  a 
mortar  with  milk.  The  milk  thus  prepared  was  injected 
subcutaneously  into  guinea-pigs ;  tubercle  in  the  majority  of 
the  cases  followed,  but  there  were  many  failures.  In  a 
second  series  of  experiments,  the  milk,  contaminated  as 
before,  was  boiled  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  up  to  three 
hours ;  but  though  sixteen  animals  were  operated  upon,  no 
effects  followed.  It  also  seems  established  that  if  the  milk- 
producing  gland  is  itself  infiltrated  with  tuberculous  deposit, 
the  secretion  is  far  more  dangerous  than  if  derived  from  a 
cow  much  advanced  in  phthisis,  but  with  the  mammary 
gland  unafi’ected.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  from  the 
experience  of  our  veterinary  surgeons,  whether  they  ever 
meet  with  local  tubercle  in  the  udder  of  milch-cows,  the  rest 
of  the  system  being,  comparatively  speaking,  unaffected.  In 
the  light  of  recent  research,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  such 
an  occurrence  would  infect  a  milk-supply,  and  produce  what 
might  be  called  an  ‘^epidemic  of  consumption.”  If  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  referring  outbreaks  of  scarlatinal  and  enteric 
fevers  to  infected  milk  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  is 
approximately  known, how  much  more  difficult  to  prove  the 
connection  between  milk  corrupted  with  tubercle,  and  a 
number  of  cases  of  consumption  which,  from  the  slow,  in¬ 
sidious  nature  of  the  malady,  would  probably  develope  at 
various  dates,  and  be  ascribed  to  various  causes  !  We  recom¬ 
mend  medical  officers  of  health  to  study  closely  the  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  in  young  children,  especially  those  brought 
up  by  hand,  and  repeat  the  advice  given  in  a  former  article, 
namely,  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  milk- 
supply,  to  drink  no  milk  which  has  not  been  boiled. —  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette. 

[Will  some  of  our  readers  whose  practice  lies  chiefly  in 
dairy  districts  give  us  the  results  of  their  observations  on 
tuberculosis  among  bovine  animals  ?  The  matter  is  most 
important.  We  need  not  add  that  persons  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  results  of  ordinary  mammitis — 
garget — are  apt  to  confound  simple  induration  which  is 
very  common  with  tuberculosis. — Eds.] 
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“VETERINARY  POLITICS— ROCKS  ON  WHICH  WE 

SPLIT.” 

The  voyage  of  professional  life  is  to  the  veterinarian  one 
beset  with  many  dangers ;  he  starts  from  the  smooth  harbour 
of  proficiency  which  he  has  been  declared  fit  to  occupy  by 
those  who  have  examined  him  as  to  the  solidity  and  finish  of 
the  educational  structure  which  has  been  raised  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  dock,  all  is  fair,  his  sails  perhaps  are  filled  with  the 
breezes  of  special  approval  from  his  tutors,  and  surely  his 
classification  of  A  1  at  Red  Lion  Square  is  a  guarantee  that 
he  can,  for  many  years,  buffet  the  waves  of  public  opinion, 
defy  the  storms  of  ignorance,  and  navigate  the  treacherous 
ocean  of  pathology  !  Surely  he  is  so  forewarned  against  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  diagnosis  that  he  can  thread  the 
most  sinuous  symptomatic  straits,  and  at  last  reach  the  un¬ 
troubled  haven  of  success  !  No  sooner  has  he  left  the 
harbour,  however,  than  doubts  arise  as  to  how  his  course  is 
to  be  shaped,  the  latitude  of  the  schools  does  not  perhaps 
tally  with  the  longitude  of  practical  experience,  technical 
currents  that  have  not  entered  into  his  calculation  embarrass 
him,  he  is  carried  hither  and  thither  by  contending  profes¬ 
sional  breezes,  he  finds  that  he  has  entered  upon  a  most 
arduous  undertaking,  and  that  his  journey  is  beset  with 
many  rocks  on  which  it  will  require  a  clear  head,  quick 
judgment,  tact,  and  determination,  to  avoid  being  split. 
Conceit  on  first  entering  the  profession  is  a  rock  very  danger¬ 
ous  to  most;  not  that  contact  with  it  absolutely  founders, 
repeated  collision  tends  rather  to  sober  the  voyager,  makes 
him  more  liberal,  convinces  him  that  experience  has  its 
claims  to  consideration,  and  after  much  mortification  he 
sails  on,  steadied  rather  than  damaged. 

Allied  to  conceit,  is  xoant  of  professional  generosity. 
Why  should  not  each  man  have  enjoyed  special  opportunities 
for  observation  on  certain  subjects  and  therefore  have  gained 
superior  knowledge  in  that  particular  without  in  the  least 
degree  humiliating  those  who  have  not  had  similar  advant¬ 
ages?  The  extravagant  obstinacy  with  which  pet  theories 
are  sometimes  maintained  is  ludicrous,  and  terribly  inimical 
to  the  attainment  of  sound  knowledge.  Want  of  exactness 
is  an  impediment  met  with,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
journey,  it  is  another  form  of  conceit  engendered  by  famili¬ 
arity  with  routine,  we  do  not  take  our  reckonings  with  the 
necessary  regularity,  and  we  are  surprised  sometimes,  at  the 
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violence  of  the  collision  caused  by  our  consequently  getting 
out  of  our  course.  The  practised  eye  and  the  habit  of 
observation^  it  is  true,  make  our  conclusions  in  time  almost 
intuitive,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pride  is  engendered  at  the 
facility  with  which  correct  opinions  are  usually  arrived  at,  but 
undue  confidence  is  produced,  a  look  at  the  patient  over  the 
stable  door  is  deemed  sufficient,  an  off  hand,  all  round 
glance  at  a  horse  as  to  soundness  is  effected,  sympathising 
onlookers  applaud  the  readiness  resembling  inspiration,  and' 
are  perhaps  fascinated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prefer  the 
gifted,  brilliant,  careless,  haphazard  individual  to  the  honest, 
painstaking,  observant,  systematic  man  of  accuracy  who 
resorts  to  every  known  test  in  diagnosis,  and  carefully  draws 
conclusions,  giving  a  reason  for  the  belief  that  is  in  him  j 
medicine,  human  or  veterinary,  it  is  admitted,  cannot  be 
deemed  an  exact  science,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attaining  exactness,  so  much  more  careful  ought  we 
to  be  to  approach  exactitude  as  nearly  as  possible;  the 
sculptor  cannot  produce  the  counterpart  of  nature,  but  the 
nearer  he  approaches  it  the  greater  the  merit  of  his  work ; 
the  most  talented  and  observant  physician  may  fall  short  of 
an  entire  appreciation  of  his  case,  but  the  more  careful  the 
investigation,  the  more  nearly  will  he  arrive  at  the  truth,  the 
more  surely  will  error  be  avoided  ;  the  most  astute  judge  is 
scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evidence  on  either  side,  he  avoids 
jumping  at  conclusions,  and  exercises  his  talent  as  estimating 
the  niceties  of  the  testimony,  in  detecting  the  prejudiced  or 
misguided  witness  ;  that  there  are  niceties  of  evidence  in 
diagnosis,  that  there  are  witnesses  requiring  severe  cross¬ 
questioning,  that  the  correctness  of  all  our  senses  requires 
testing,  is  an  admitted  fact  by  the  sound  practitioner ;  wdth 
caution  let  us  recognise  what  we  see,  make  allowance  for 
imperfect  aural  impressions,  regulate  the  faculty  of  touch,  be/ 
sure  of  the  correctness  of  taste,  not  be  led  astray  by  imperfect 
odour  !  When,  with  the  aid  ot  all  these  gifts  being  brought  to 
bear,  assisted  by  naturally  unusual  powers  of  observation,  we 
find  that  incorrect  conclusions  are  sometimes  arrived  at,  who 
shall  say  that  exactness  is  unnecessary,  is  it  possible  for  such 
an  individual  to  exist  as  he  who  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
its  assistance  ? 

^^Eccentricity  we  venture  to  bring  forward  as  one  of  our  fail¬ 
ings.  Although  a  man’s  reputation  we  admit  is  sometimes 
enhanced  by  the  notoriety  obtained ;  with  very  eminent  men 
this  affectation  is  perhaps  really  an  advertisement,  but  we 
venture  to  state  that,  if  it  is  assumed  by  a  man  whose  repu¬ 
tation  is  less  firmly  established,  sensible  employers  will  doubt 
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the  soundness  of  the  opinion  given  when  accompanied  by 
absurdity  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
substratum  of  deceit.  To  one  amiable  departure  from  the 
stern,  absolute  road  to  correct  diagnosis,  we  would  allude 
with  the  greatest  respect,  because,  although  ending  in  prac¬ 
tical  disaster,  it  is  a  pathway  so  elegant  and  seductive  that 
the  traveller  is  enchanted,  his  fellows  applaud  the  taste  which 
has  induced  him  to  stray,  his  accomplishments  are  lauded, 
his  brilliancy  blinds  the  onlookers ;  we  allude  to  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  pursuit  of  the  collateral  sciences  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
direct  prof essional  observation  ;  we  admire  the  flowery  path, 
join  in  the  applause  just  noticed,  are  ourselves  dazzled  ;  of 
all  things  we  are  ambitious  that  the  veterinarian  should 
be  an  accomplished  gentleman  ;  but  let  him  be  a  veterinary 
surgeon  ! 

Apathy  as  to  the  introduction  of  improved  means  of 
treaUnent  is  an  obstacle  to  our  progress;  what  a  loss  to 
medical  science,  humanity,  and  brute  life,  would  a  universal 
indifference  to  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  have  been ! 
Where  would  be  our  progress  if  we  refused  to  test  the  new 
remedies  from  time  to  time  proposed?  Yet,  such  is  the 
self-satisfaction  of  some,  that  any  novelty  is  derided,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  public  have  recognised  the  value  of 
a  remedy  that  it  is  forced  upon  our  haughty,  indolent  prac¬ 
titioner. 

Obstinacy  in  opinion  sometimes  proves  an  obstruction, 
and  to  such  a  ridiculous  extent  is  it  carried  that  it  becomes  a 
mania;  it  is  a  true  rock,  the  more  it  is  assailed  the  firmer  it 
seems  to  stand,  but  it  is  one  on  which  professional  success 
may  be  wrecked ;  who  amongst  us  can  with  reason  say  ‘  I, 
and  I  only,  am  right  Some  do  take  this  stand,  but  for 
ourselves  we  should  in  such  a  case  measure  the  weakness  of 
the*  judgment  iu  exact  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
prejudice,  and  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  such  an  im¬ 
pediment. 

Want  of  decision;  this  is  perhaps  a  physical  failing 
indicative  of  a  weak  mind,  and  perhaps  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  mania  above  mentioned ;  disease  is  making  rapid 
strides  while  the  physician  is  temporising,  better  trust  to  the 
favorable  efforts  of  nature  altogether,  than  treat  without 
method  and  without  confidence. 

Allied  to  want  of  decision  is  that  amiability  which  yields 
to  every  suggestion^  no  matter  whether  it  comes  from  a 
qualified  source  or  otherwise ;  this  is  a  deceptive  quicksand 
that  may  hopelessly  strand  a  professional  reputation,  and 
cause  it  to  be  engulfed  in  the  ocean  of  public  opinion. 
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Occasionally,  very  occasionally  let  us  hope,  our  friends 
holding  army  appointments  have  been  heard  to  exclaim  ^  I 
wish  to  forget  that  I  am  a  veterinary  surgeon.’  They  pose  as 
officers  only ;  for  shame !  such  people  are  dishonest. 

Why  this  carping?  Who  is  the  writer  that  presumes 
to  lecture  his  professional  brethren,  who  does  he  talk  at,  is 
this  egotist  so  perfect  a  pilot  as  to  avoid  all  these  rocks 
himself?’  say  some  readers.  It  may  be  answered,  that  the 
carping  is  from  a  desire  to  induce  our  friends  to  examine 
themselves ;  that  the  writer  denies  the  presumption  and 
pleads  that  this  is  not  a  lecture  but  a  reminiscence,  types 
there  are  of  the  characters  described  but  no  individual 
beyond  himself  is  alluded  to,  he  confesses  that  during  his 
long  voyage  he  has  struck  against  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
rocks  mentioned,  and  therefore  narrates  his  experience  of 
perils  in  which  he  himself  has  been  and  assumes  the  first 
character  of  pilot  to  others,  especially  the  unexperienced  ;  his 
voyage  has  not  yet  ended,  he  is  still  menaced  by  the  dangers 
described,  his  chart  is  faulty  but  a  few  of  those  rocks  are 
correctly  pointed  out,  they  will  always  be  a  source  of  danger, 
and  are  very  Gibraltars  in  firmness  and  stability  1  We 
confess  our  faults,  and  desire  to  amend  our  ways,  but  will 
the  public  kindly  assist  us  ?  The  benefit  will  be  a  mutual 
one. 

“  By  many  our  efforts  are  appreciated,  but  there  are  a 
large  number  of  people  absolutely  unaware  that  we  have 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  empiricism  and  are  now  led  by 
the  light  of  science ;  we  are  duly  instructed  in  the  essential 
studies  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine,  while  more  or 
less  the  collateral  arts  such  as  chemistry,  botany,  microscopy, 
are  cultivated  by  us  with  the  object  of  adapting  them  to 
animal  pathology ;  human  physicians  make  no  more  accurate 
observations  than  do  educated  veterinarians,  and,  as  acute 
observers  of  symptoms,  we  may  even  claim  to  surpass  them, 
we  being  totally  reliant  on  such  observation  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  dumb  patients,  and  while  thus  pursuing  our  elevated 
studies  we  do  not  neglect  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  animals,  stable  management, 
grooming,  shoeing,  and  all  those  essentials  which  the  ^  prac¬ 
tical  man’  prides  himself  upon;  we  are  equal  to  him  on  these 
grounds,  and  are  superior  to  him  in  consequence  of  mental 
training,  which  makes  us  more  acute  observers,  gives  no 
better  reasoning  power,  and  abolishes  prejudice. 

We  have  said  that  some  are  unaware  of  our  position  in 
the  scientific  world,  and  truly  this  is  the  case  where  w’e 
should  look  most  confidently  for  appreciation ;  thus  we  find 
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governments  encouraging  empiricism  by  actually  ordering 
one  nostrum  in  which  sulphate  of  copper  is  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  to  be  published  as  an  absolute  cure,  in  three  days,  for 
foot-and-mouth  disease  !  And  another  where  kerosine  oil  is 
the  panacea  for  rinderpest,  to  receive  a  trial  in  spite  of  tech¬ 
nical  explanation  of  their  inutility ;  by  such  measures  a 
confidence  is  induced  in  the  minds  of  the  public  which  is 
positively  mischievous,  sadly  detrimental  to  its  interests,  and 
extremely  discouraging  to  ourselves.  We  would  have  our 
friends,  for  their  own  advantage,  renounce  the  fascination  of 
nostrums,  a  fascination  they  would  perceive,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  reasoning  power,  to  be  not  far  removed  from  the 
native  superstitions,  such  as  firing  in  thirty-two  places  for 
tetanus ;  we  tell  them  we  have  studied  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  machine,  and  that  only  those  who  have  been 
so  educated  can  accurately  gauge  the  defect  which  throws 
that  machine  into  disorder  and  know’  how  the  remedy  is  to 
be  supplied. 

It  would  help  us  if  the  public  would  shake  off  a  species 
of  infatuation  by  which  it  obstinately  adheres  to  the  medical 
opinions  given  by  adepts  in  the  use  of  animals.  If  a  man  can 
gallantly  ride  to  and  stick  a  pig,  can  judge  to  a  nicety  the 
pace  of  a  race  horse,  appreciate  the  points  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  excellence  in  the  animal,  drive  wdth  accuracy,  and 
possesses  ^  good  hands,’  it  does  not  follow'  that  those  hands 
are  instinctively  adapted  to  minister  to  ailments.  To  suppose 
so  is  truly  an  infatuation  which  we  see  taking  possession  of 
highly  educated  minds.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  delusion ; 
although  it  is  admitted  that  men  fond  of  animals  may  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  healing  art  as  applied  to  them, 
abundant  experience  proves  that,  as  a  rule,  such  persons  are 
susceptible  of  prejudice,  and  are  therefore  misled  and  mis¬ 
leading. 

“  We  w’ould  have  the  w’orld  know'  then,  that  we  are  scien¬ 
tists  ;  are  specially  trained  to  observation,  and  can  therefore 
concede  an  allow’ance  to  amateurs;  that  our  education 
tempers  the  experience  of  the  practical  man,  while  we  do  not 
admit  that  w’e  are  less  practical ;  we  unhesitatingly  condemn 
nostrums  as  dangerous,  and  in  some  cases  positively  poison¬ 
ous;  that  w'e  look  for  support  from  the  governments  by 
w'hich  many  of  us  are  employed,  and  that,  being  so  employed, 
w  e  consider  it  our  duty  to  point  out  errors  of  judgment  only 
appreciable  by  technical  reasoning ;  that  it  is  w'ise  not  to  be 
too  confiding  in  the  medical  skill  of  men  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  horseman ;  and  that,  when  we  find  these  obstacles 
removed,  encouragement  to  further  exertions  will  result. 
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calculated  to  augment  the  pleasures,  guard  from  damages, 
relieve  the  annoyances,  and  save  the  pockets  of  those  con¬ 
sulting  us. — ^  Observer.^  — Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary 
Science  in  India. 


SERIOUS  EPIDEMIC  OP  TRICHINOSIS. 

The  epidemic  of  trichinosis  referred  to  in  our  last  issue, 
and  which  occurred  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emers- 
leben,  near  Halberstadt,  is  one  of  the  most  severe  ever 
recorded.  On  September  11th  last  a  pig  was  killed  by  a 
butcher  named  Behrens  at  Emersleben,  and,  according  to 
law,  its  flesh  should  have  been  examined  by  the  district 
inspector  before  being  used  as  human  food.  On  Sept.  12th 
the  butcher  gave  a  slice  of  the  meat  to  two  neighbours, 
who,  according  to  local  custom,  chopped  it  up  into  a  fine 
mass,  spread  it  on  bread,  and  ate  it  raw.  They  both  fell  ill, 
and  subsequently  died.  On  the  same  day  the  butcher 
himself  mixed  the  remainder  of  the  meat  with  that  of 
another  animal,  and  sold  the  minced  compound  to  his 
Emersleben  customers  every  day  from  Sept,  loth  to  the 
19th,  and  all  but  five  of  them  consumed  it  in  the  manner 
already  indicated.  As  the  result,  250  persons  were  taken 
ill,  and  over  40  died.  The  same  mixture  was  also  sold  to 
42  customers  at  Deesdorf,  42  being  seized  with  illness  and 
9  dying.  In  one  family  alone,  amongst  the  total  attacked 
there  were  4  deaths.  Other  isolated  sales  of  the  meat  took 
place,  and  later  on  the  compound  was  again  mixed  with 
additional  fresh  pork  and  sold  to  customers,  of  whom  80 
sickened,  but  without  fatal  result.  At  first  the  cause  of  the 
epidemic  remained  a  mystery,  and  it  was  not  until  at  least 
150  persons  had  sickened  that  its  true  origin  was  discovered. 
The  details  of  the  outbreak  have  been  published  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  the  French  account  being 
prepared,  as  the  result  of  local  inquiry,  and  with  great  care, 
by  Dr.  Brouardel.  According  to  his  investigations,  it  would 
appear  that  the  trichinae  contained  in  the  meat  mixture 
appeared  most  potent  for  harm  when  consumed  within  about 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  death  of  the  animal,  SB  per  cent, 
of  those  who  partook  of  it  within  that  period  dying  in  con¬ 
sequence  ;  also  that  the  activity  of  the  meat  for  mischief 
gradually  decreased  day  by  day  after  the  first  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  until,  when  the  sixth  day  was  reached, 
sickness,  without  a  single  death,  alone  supervened.  Sex 
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does  not  appear  to  have  influenced  the  results,  but  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  medical  men  in  the  district,  children 
resisted  the  influence  much  better  than  adults,  whereas  old 
people  suffered  most.  Whether  at  Emersleben  the  meat 
was  really  examined  before  it  was  consumed,  can  hardly  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that  both  the  butcher  and  the 
inspector  partook  of  some  of  it,  for  they  both  suffered  seri¬ 
ously  in  consequence.  Trichinae  were,  however,  discovered 
in  the  minced  material  at  a  later  stage.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  habit  of  eating  the  flesh  of  pigs  in  a  raw 
state  constitutes  a  great  danger  to  the  population  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  few  outbreaks  could  bring  this  point  home  more 
decidedly  than  the  one  now  under  discussion.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  five  persons  who  had  consumed  the 
meat  at  Emersleben  did  not  eat  it  raw.  These  five  persons, 
together  with  a  servant,  form  the  household  of  the  mayor, 
and  although  the  meat  was  used  in  his  family  it  was  made 
up  into  sausages  which  were  boiled  before  being  served  up. 
The  result  was  that  the  family  escaped.  The  servant,  how¬ 
ever,  who  partook  of  the  same  meal  fell  ill,  and  she  admitted 
that  before  the  sausages  were  cooked  she  had  spread  some 
of  the  chopped  meat  on  to  some  bread  and  butter,  and  had 
eaten  it  as  a  sandwich.  This  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh  is 
universal  in  the  district,  and  the  only  safeguard  afforded  to 
the  people  is  the  appointment  of  such  inspectors  as  a  barber 
at  Emersleben  and  a  peasant  at  Deesdorf.  To  such  men 
are  entrusted  microscopic  examinations,  and  this  at  a  fee  at 
times  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  few  pence. — The 
Lancet, 
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[At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Kingscote  Association,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Professor  Garside,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  upon  “The  Transmission  of  Here¬ 
ditary  Diseases  in  Farming  Stock.”  We  abridge  it  from  the  columns 
of  the  Wilts  and  Gloucester  Standard.~\ 

1.  Heredity. — The  one  great  principle  which  guides  the 
breeder  is  the  knowledge  that  the  offspring  will  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  characters,  physical 
and  mental,  of  the  parents.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  breeders  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  same  laws 
which  govern  and  regulate  the  transmission  of  normal 
qualities  are  equally  in  operation  in  securing  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  abnormal  qualities.  It  is  a  well-knjown  fact  that 
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animals  are  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  surrounding 
conditions,  and  as  a  result  they  undergo  changes  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  attributes,  but  this  tendency  to  variability  is  largely 
checked  by  the  influence  of  heredity.  But  whilst  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  influence  of  heredity  in  the  preservation  of  races, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  when  variations  do  accidentally  arise 
from  the  overpowering  influence  of  surrounding  conditions, 
heredity  then  becomes  a  power  whereby  these  variations  are 
conserved,  especially  if  they  are  advantageous  to  the  animal. 
It  is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  that  breeders  have 
been  able,  in  many  cases  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  to 
produce  races  of  animals  remarkable  for  an  aptitude  for 
speed,  for  rapidly  accumulating  fat,  for  producing  large 
quantities  of  milk,  for  rapid  development,  &c.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  variations  which  are  present  at  the  time 
of  birth  (congenital)  are  passed  on  to  the  offspring.  In 
1791,  in  a  flock  of  long-legged  sheep,  a  ram  lamb  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  having  short,  crooked  legs,  and  a  long  back 
like  a  Dachsund.  From  this  one  lamb  the  Ancon  semi- 
monstrous  breed  was  raised.  As  they  could  not  leap  over 
fences  it  was  thought  they  would  be  valuable,  and  they  have 
bred  very  true,  without,  I  believe,  any  exceptions.  But  are 
peculiarities  which  appear  first  after  birth,  that  is  to  say 
which  are  acquired  subsequent  to  that  event,  transmitted 
equally  with  congenital  peculiarities  ?  Now  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  such  is  the  case.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  Brown-Sequard  appear  to  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

I  might  enumerate  examples  for  an  hour.  Now,  if  we 
acknowledge  that  external  peuliarities  are  transmitted,  it  is 
only  fair  to  presume  that  peculiarities  of  internal  organs  are 
equally  handed  down,  and  that  they  will  resemble  those  of 
the  parent.  And  these  variations  in  the  internal  organs  we 
feel  bound  to  believe  are  transmitted  with  the  same  degree 
of  certainty  as  those  affecting  external  ones;  and,  indeed, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  internal  diseases,  we  shall  see 
that  such  is  actually  the  case.  If  we  acknowledge  that 
animals  are  capable  of  transmitting  to  their  offspring  their 
own  particular  form,  characters,  constitution,  &c. ;  if  we 
acknowledge,  further,  that  in  many  cases  malformations 
and  mutilations  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration,  we  ought  to  experience  no  difficulty  in  extending 
the  analogy  to  diseased  conditions,  whether  congenital  or 
acquired.  Inheritance  is  thus  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil, 
just  as  we  choose. 

2.  Hereditary  Disease. — In  the  case  of  animals  living 
in  a  wild  condition,  unhealthy  ones  have  but  little  oppor- 
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tiinity  of  reproducing  their  species.  They  are  exterminated 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  But,  under  the  artificial  con¬ 
ditions  with  which  we  surround  our  animals,  we  preserve 
the  -weakly  ones,  but  whilst  so  doing  we  ought  to  be  careful 
to  prevent  their  reproduction  ;  and  were  this  done  to  the 
fullest  extent  we  should  be  able  to  produce  breeds  of  animals 
with  perfectly  healthy  constitutions. 

With  regard  to  hereditary  diseases,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
present  at  birth ;  it  is  not  for  some  time  after  that  they  ex¬ 
hibit  themselves.  But  what  is  more  singular  still  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  often  observed  to  appear  in  the  offspring  at  the 
same  age  at  which  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  the 
parent.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  fanning  animals  so  often 
change  hands,  and  that  their  history  is  consequently  only 
-with  difficulty  to  be  traced,  this  fact  does  not  appear  in  such 
a  striking  light  as  in  man  ;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  lower 
animals  as  in  man. 

But  hereditary  diseases,  again,  may  not  appear  at  all 
during  the  lifetime  of  any  of  the  first  generation;  they  may 
not  appear  till  the  second  or  third  generation.  In  such  cases 
we  say  that  the  animal  throws  back  or  reverts  (atavism,  as  it 
is  technically  termed),  so  that  we  gather  from  this  that  the 
hereditary  influence  exercised  on  the  products  of  generation 
is  not  that  only  of  the  two  animals  which  have  taken  part 
in  that  act,  but  extends  to  that  of  the  ancestors  of  the  parents. 
So  that  it  becomes  important  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible  respecting  the  family  history  of  the  stock  from  W’hich 
we  wish  to  breed.  It  is  important  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
longer  a  disease  has  existed  in  a  certain  stock,  the  more  power¬ 
ful  does  the  hereditary  tendency  become,  and  breeders  should, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  eradicate  the  disease  as  soon  as  ever 
it  occurs.  Moreover,  the  tendency  will  be  further  augmented 
where  the  same  disease  exists  on  both  the  mother’s  and 
father’s  side.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  in-and-in 
breeding,  where  we  may  expect  the  constitution  of  both  sire 
and  dam  to  be  closely  allied  to  each  other.  I  must  not  forget 
to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that,  although  a  particular  disease 
may  be  confined  to  the  male  sex,  yet  the  tendency  to  it  may 
be  transmitted  through  the  female  to  subsequent  males,  and 
vice  versa.  A  case  reported  by  Sedgewick  illustrates  the 
same  point.  Two  brothers,  their  father,  paternal  uncles, 
seven  cousins,  and  paternal  grandfather,  were  all  similarly 
affected  by  a  skin  disease,  limited  to  the  males,  but  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  females.  It  also  appeared  at  puberty, 
and  disappeared  at  about  the  age  of  forty  to  forty-five’ years. 
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This  fact  seems  to  me  to  explain  a  peculiarity  which  has  often 
been  noted  in  respect  of  roaring.  This  disease  rarely  affects 
maresj  but  they  may  undoubtedly  transmit  the  disease  if  put 
to  males  affected  with  this  affection. 

3.  Enumeration  of  Diseases. — I  will  now  rapidly  review 
the  serious  diseases  which  are  more  particularly  hereditary^ 
some  of  them  frequently  completely  incapacitating  animals 
from  performing  work.  Commencing  with  the  eye,  the 
horse  is  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  visual  organ  which  is, 
■without  doubt,  I  think,  hereditary,  viz.  periodic  ophthalmia, 
or  moon  blindness,  as  it  is  frequently  termed.  It  is  stated 
to  be  much  more  common  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere,  and 
one  writer  (Castley)  observes  that  in  Ireland  for  a  stallion 
to  be  blind  or  half  blind  appears  to  be  no  detriment  to  him ; 
and  as  for  the  dam,  supposing  she  be  blind,  the  Irish  make 
a  point  of  breeding  from  her,  because  she  is  fit  for  nothing 
else.  The  disease  does  not,  as  a  rule,  appear  till  the  animal 
is  three  or  four  years  of  age ;  but,  as  tending  to  show  that 
the  disease  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  inheritance,  and  is 
largely  independent  of  exciting  causes,  it  may  be  stated  that 
it  is  sometimes  observed  in  quite  young  animals — animals 
which  have  been  neither  stabled  nor  worked.  Turning  to 
the  nervous  system,  I  am  sure  you  must  all  have  heard  of 
cases  in  which  insanity  has  attacked  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  In  the  lower  animals,  also,  there  are  several 
nervous  diseases  which  are  hereditary.  Temper  or  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  closely  connected  with  nervous  development, 
is  undoubtedly  transmitted,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  assign 
the  proper  proportion  of  blame  between  inheritance  and  stu¬ 
pidity  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  animal  is  brought 
up.  Shivering,^^  or  the  difficulty  which  many  animals 
experience  in  backing,  the  effort  being  accompanied  by 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind  legs,  and  other  sym¬ 
ptoms,  is  an  example  of  nervous  affection  which  is  probably 
hereditary. 

Stringhalt,^^  a  somewhat  similar  affection,  must  also  be 
included  in  the  category  of  hereditary  diseases.  Epilepsy, 
or  fits,  in  which  there  is  sudden  and  complete  unconscious¬ 
ness,  associated  with  spasm  of  certain  muscles,  is  also  here¬ 
ditary.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  sheep,  pigs,  and 
dogs,  especially  affecting  young  animals.  Of  constitutional 
diseases  we  may  mention  rheumatism  and  scrofula  (tuber¬ 
culosis)  as  being  especially  hereditary.  Rheumatism  affects 
all  species  of  farm  animals,  some  more  than  others,  and  the 
hereditary  tendency  is,  I  think,  thoroughly  established, 
especially  with  regard  to  cattle.  Being  exposed  more  fre- 
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quently  and  for  longer  periods  to  wet  and  cold,  cattle  and 
sheep  are  most  frequently  affected,  and  so  more  liable  to 
transmit  it.  Scrofula,  tuberculosis,  consumption,  or  pining, 
are  terms  which  unfortunately  are  variably'  applied  and  in¬ 
terpreted.  It  would  be  better,  we  think,  to  limit  the  term 
scrofula  to  the  constitutional  predisposition  which  exists  in 
many  animals  to  exhibit  certain  specific  local  changes — viz. 
the  development  of  small  yellowish  nodules  termed  tubercles 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  term  tuberculosis  ex¬ 
presses  the  process,  tubercles  the  results  of  the  process.  The 
term  “pining’^  is  given  to  the  disease  on  account  of  the 
rapid  wasting  (emaciation)  away  of  the  body  which  occurs 
when  tuberculosis  is  at  all  advanced.  It  is  principally  a 
disease  of  well-bred  cattle  and  pigs. 

As  regards  disorders  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  a  morbid  sensitiveness  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  exists  in  many 
animals,  rendering  them  particularly  liable  to  sorethroats, 
bronchitis,  chronic  cough,  and  the  like ;  and  this  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  in  all  probability  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  there  is  an  affection  of  the  horse  whose 
chief  symptom  is  the  production  of  a  peculiar  sound  during 
respiration — 1  mean  roaring.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
may  be  stated  that  roaring  is  due  to  wasting  away  (atrophy) 
of  certain  muscles  of  the  larynx  (upper  part  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe),  whose  function  is  to  dilate  the  opening  of  this  tube 
during  respiration.  When  they  waste,  therefore,  non-dila¬ 
tion  of  the  opening  is  the  result,  the  calibre  of  the  tube  is 
consequently  diminished,  and  the  collision  between  the 
column  of  air  and  the  obstruction  is  represented  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  sound  known  to  all.  There  still  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  hereditary  character  of 
this  affection,  but,  personally  speaking,  I  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  I  have  known  several  cases  where  it  was  trans¬ 
mitted  amongst  half-breeds  and  cart-horses. 

W^ith  regard  to  diseases  of  the  extremities,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  their  hereditary  nature.  The 
various  bony  enlargements,  such  as  spavins,  ringbones, 
splints ;  sprain  of  certain  ligaments  and  tendons,  such  as 
curb,  &c. ;  disease  of  some  of  the  bones,  such  as  navicular 
disease,  ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  foot  (side- 
bones),  are  all  hereditary. 

With  regard  to  conformation,  we  can  readily  understand 
how  in  horses  with  short,  upright  pasterns  the  concussion  is 
considerable,  and  inflammation  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
extremity  is  thus  easily  set  up.  This  expresses  itself  in  the 
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form  of  those  bony  enlargements  with  which  you  are  all  so 
familiar.  According  to  their  position  they  receive  special 
names,  such  as  splints  when  situated  on  the  cannon-bones, 
ring-bone  when  on  the  large  or  small  pastern  bones,  &c. 
But  apart  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  peculiar  con¬ 
formation  which  is  inherited,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
young  unbroken  colts  are  sometimes  affected  with  these  en¬ 
largements,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  exciting  causes  sufficient  to  produce  these  mor¬ 
bid  changes.  And,  indeed,  I  do  not  see  there  is  much  more 
difficulty  in  believing  that  a  tendency  may  exist  in  an 
animal  to  throw  out  bone,  just  as  much  as  a  tendency  may 
exist  to  form  certain  nodular  enlargements  like  tubercles. 


THE  IRISH  CATTLE  TRADE. 

Deputations  have  been  received  during  the  week  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  at  Dublin  Castle,  in  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  fairs  and  markets  consequent  upon  the  prevalence 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  They  came  from  Armagh,  Porta- 
down,  Monaghan,  Kilkenny,  and  QueeiPs  County,  request¬ 
ing  that  the  Order  by  which  the  fairs  and  markets  had  been 
suspendedSvithin  the  counties  should  be  reconsidered.  The 
Order  would  be  most  disastrous  to  small  farmers,  who  would 
be  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities  if  fairs  were  not  allowed 
to  be  held. 

Earl  Spencer  said  he  had  received  during  the  past  week 
a  great  many  communications  on  the  subject  of  this  Order, 
which  he  was  prepared  to  find  would  meet  with  considerable 
opposition.  The  matter  was  of  deep  importance  to  the 
country,  and  he  therefore  considered  it  worth  while  to  refer 
to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  disease,  and  the  means 
taken  to  stop  it.  Attacks  had  been  made  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  allowing  a  certain  animal  to  be  imported,  and  it 
was  alleged  that  it  was  by  that  means  the  disease  was  intro¬ 
duced.  This,  he  believed,  was  not  so.  He  considered  the 
disease  was  introduced  in  the  clothes  of  drovers.  Owing  to 
the  strict  measures  taken  the  disease  has  been  prevented 
from  extending  all  over  the  country.  He  quoted  figures  to 
show  that  satisfactory  progress  had  been  made  in  stamping 
out  the  disease,  and  stated,  that  such  headway  had  been 
gained  that  they  considered  there  was  now  a  prospect  of 
getting  rid  entirely  of  the  disease.  It  had  been  stated  that 
the  pig  market  should  be  allowed  to  be  held ;  but  all  expe- 
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rience  showed  that  pigs  took  the  disease  in  the  very  worst 
form,  and  spread  it  in  a  far  worse  degree  than  any  other 
animals.  He  fully  agreed  that  it  was  a  great  inconvenience 
to  all  classes  of  the  community  to  stop  fairs,  and  that  the 
inconvenience  was  far  greater  here  than  in  England  or  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  farmers  were  of  a  larger  class,  and  had 
greater  facilities  for  private  sale.  But  then  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  were  very  serious,  and  it  was  worth  while  making 
a  great  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  thought  this 
could  be  done  by  totally  stopping  fairs  for  a  short  time. 
Now,  it  was  not  desirable  to  stop  markets ;  but  if  it  was 
to  be  done  at  all,  it  could  best  be  done  at  present,  and  cause 
less  inconvenience  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  The 
restrictions  were  intended  for  store  cattle,  and  they  would 
favorably  consider  any  applications  in  reference  to  fat  stock. 
There  was  nothing  which  tended  so  much  to  the  spread  of 
the  disease  as  the  holding  of  fairs  and  markets,  and  this  was 
particularly  shown  at  the  time  of  the  cattle  plague.  After 
the  fair  of  Ballinasloe  there  was  a  remarkable  spread  of  the 
disease,  although  no  diseased  animals  were  found  in  it. 
Farmers  did'not  send  diseased  animals  to  fairs,  but  those 
who  had  been  in  contact  with  them  spread  the  disease. 

If  Armagh,  and  similar  places  not  infected,  were  exempted 
from  this  Order,  farmers  living  in  infected  areas  would  bring 
their  cattle  to  these  fairs,  from  long  distances,  perhaps,  and 
thus  spread  the  disease.  But  he  did  not  see  why  private 
sales  for  fat  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  any  town  not  an  infected  area,  and  he  would  be 
quite  ready  to  consider  such  cases ;  but,  in  considering  all 
such  applications,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  the  sales  were 
for  bond  fide  fat  stock.  He  would  not  like  to  lay  down  any 
distance,  but  he  thought  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  would 
be  a  fair  one.  He  trusted  the  farmers  and  boards  of  guar¬ 
dians  would  co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  Privy  Council 
in  carrying  out  the  orders.  Farmers  in  districts  which  were 
free  from  the  disease  should  be  grateful  for  the  regulations, 
as  they  prevented  the  disease  from  spreading.  He  believed 
that  Irish  cattle  were  healthier  than  English  cattle,  and  that 
Irish  cattle  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  disease  in  England 
after  being  landed.  He  was  ready  to  modify,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  Order,  but  he  would  be  very  reluctant  indeed  to 
take  from  the  strength  of  it  in  any  way. — AqricuUural 
Gazette. 
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■  DOCKING  HORSES. 

As  a  breeder,  rider,  and  driver  of  numerous  horses,  per¬ 
haps,  though  “  only  a  farmer,”  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  docking,”  in  reply  to  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  Yorkshire.”  The  question  of  legality  I  cannot 
answer,  but  if  it  is  cruelty  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain  on  an 
animal,  then  docking  is  cruel,  and  liable  to  prosecution  by 
the  R.  S.  P.  C.  A.  It  is  unnecessary,  of  no  advantage  to 
the  animal,  and  simply  custom  and  the  caprice  of  fashion, 
being  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  to  the  appearance, 
especially  of  cobby  horses.  It  is  a  convenience  in  harness, 
as  it  prevents  the  tail  being  flung  over  the  reins  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  this  might  easily  be  obviated  in  other  ways.  I 
have  had  the  operation  performed  on  several  horses,  and  am 
convinced,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  that  it  is  accompanied  by  considerable 
pain  to  the  animal.  I  think  if  the  operator  wore  the  tail, 
instead  of  taking  a  fee,  he  would  think  differently  on  the 
subject,  and  prefer  to  keep  it  intact.  I  know  one  authentic 
case  of  lockjaw  from  docking,  death  ensuing,  and  have 
heard  of  others.  But  of  course  as  long  as  short  tails  are 
.  the  fashion  in  equine  high  life,  the  dealer  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon  will  say  all  they  can  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of 
the  practice.  I  have  hunted  on  horses  of  all  sorts  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  docked  and  undocked,  and  have  been 
carried  better  and  safer,  especially  as  far  as  fencing  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  animal  who  carried  the  whole  of  his  vertebrae. 
1  hold  that  the  tail  of  a  hunter  is  of  just  as  much  use  as 
that  of  a  greyhound  is  to  the  dog ;  but  for  all  that  it  is  not 
handsome,  and  the  plan  I  now  adopt  with  the  foals  is  as 
follows — viz.  when  the  youngster  is  about  three  days  old,  I 
get  a  man  to  put  his  arms  round  its  neck  to  hold  it  still, 
then  take  the  end  of  the  tail  in  my  left  hand,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  held  under  the  selected  place,  cut  quickly  up¬ 
wards,  and  let  the  foal  run  off  with  its  mother,  which  saves 
all  future  trouble,  though  our  veterinary  surgeon  does  not 
approve  of  our  plan,  as  he  is  not  wanted. — Agricultural 
Gazette, 
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CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  conversazione  of  this  Society  was  successfully  held, 
on  January  24th,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Society,  Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

The  Vice-President,  Professor  J.  Wortley  Axe,  in  the  un¬ 
avoidable  absence  of  the  President  (Professor  Pritchard), 
received  the  guests,  who,  besides  being  entertained  with  music, 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  many  interesting  objects  indi¬ 
cative  of  activity  in  the  important  field  of  veterinary  science. 
Professor  Axe  himself  exhibited  some  highly  interesting  micro  • 
scoj)ical  specimens  illustrating  the  morbid  changes  in  animal 
tissues  in  cases  of  such  diseases  as  swine  plague,  glanders,  and 
the  like.  Extraordinary  examples  of  stone  concretion,  brought 
to  light  in  Professor  Axe’s  practice  in  veterinary  lithotomy,  were 
shown;  and  of  special  interest  scientifically  were  models  illus¬ 
trating  the  various  forms  which  tuberculosis  assumes  under 
various  conditions.  Some  of  these  forms  had  been  produced  by 
feeding  cats  on  tuberculous  fiesh.  Much  importance  is  attached 
to  research  in  this  direction  by  the  veterinary  profession,  among 
whom  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  tubercular  disease, 
so  prevalent  in  our  shorthorned  beasts,  and  the  consumption 
which  commits  such  ravages  among  human  subjects,  is  becoming 
a  question  of  growing  importance. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  Professor  Tuson’s  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  his  new  disinfectants,  one  of  which  assumes 
a  liquid  and  the  other  a  solid,  or  rather  powdered,  form.  The 
liquid  consists  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  impregnated  with 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  powder  is  a  mixture  of  sulphite  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina.  By  exposure  to  air  this  mixture 
slowly  evolves  sulphurous  acid  gas,  A  quicker  discharge  of  gas 
is  obtained  by  moistening  the  powder.  The  disinfectants,  he 
explains,  do  not  merely  mask  smells,  but  quickly  and  efiectually 
clear  away,  by  their  chemical  action,  free  ammonia  and  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphurous  acid  gas  combines  with 
the  ammonia,  and  throws  down  an  offensive  compound,  which 
has,  however,  valuable  qualities  as  a  manure. 

The  musical  programme  comprised  the  performances  of  a  glee 
party  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bayne,  songs  by  Mr.  H.  Piercy, 
and  piano  solos  by  Mr.  W.  Wright. 

Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  Secretary  to  the  Society,  assisted  Pro¬ 
fessors  Axe  and  Tuson  in  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  the 
guests. 
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LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  o£  this  association  was  held  at 
the  Black  Eriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  December  12th,  1883. 
Tea  at  5  and  business  at  6  p.m. 

The  President,  Mr.  AVm.  Woods,  occupied  the  chair.  There 
were  also  present  Messrs.  Peter  Taylor,  Jas.  Polding,  Wm. 
Dacre,  Alexander  Bain,  Wm.  Leather,  J.  Bunnell,  G.  Hart, 
E.  Faulkner,  Alexander  Lawson,  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  T.  Hopkin, 
A.  M.  Michaelis,  T.  Briggs,  Wm.  Whittle  ;  S.  Locke  ;  J.  S. 
Hurndall,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  Thos.  E.  Horrocks,  and  J.  B.  Wol- 
stenholme,  members ;  also  visitors — Dr.  Mules,  Dr.  Renshaw, 
and  Dr.  Wolstenholme  ;  Messrs.  Charles  Phillips,  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards ;  Munro,  Ryan,  Crook,  G.  G.  Mayor,  AVilson,  and 
Jones. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  excuse  were  received  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Marshall, 
C.  W.  Elam,  W.  Lewis,  T.  A.  Dollar,  L.  Butters,  and  N.  M. 
Barron. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  F.  Dun,  who 
regretted  his  inability  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  requested  that 
his  name  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  members.  This  was  put 
to  the  meeting  and  agreed  to. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  nominated  for  member¬ 
ship,  viz. : 

Mr.  Arthur  New,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Worsley. 

„  J.  S.  Hurndall,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Liverpool. 

„  G.  G.  Mayor,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Kirkham,  near  Preston. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  then  referred  to  the  great  loss  this  society 
and  the  profession  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  association, 
and  most  zealous  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  society  and  the 
advancement  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  concluded  by 
moving — “  That  an  engrossed  letter  of  condolence  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  to  Miss  Taylor,  expressing  the  sympathy  of  this 
society  with  her  in  the  bereavement,  and  our  appreciation  of  her 
father’s  worth.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  WhittUf  and  carried  un¬ 
animously. 

The  Treasurer  then  submitted  his  annual  report,  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  proceeded  with. 

Messrs.  Peter  and  W.  A.  Taylor  were  re-elected  Auditors. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  was  elected  President,  and,  in  briefly 
thanking  the  members  for  in  this  manner  honouring  him,  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  the  second  occasion  on  which  he  had  served, 
and  that  after  a  lapse  of  about  twenty  years. ' 
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Mr.  MopTcin  proposed — That  the  best  thanks  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  be  given  to  our  retiring  President  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor y  and  carried  unanimously, 
to  which  Mr.  Woods  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  Thos.  Briggs  was  re-elected  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
"W olstenholme  was  re-elected  Secretary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  to  which  they  briefly 
replied. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Dacre  and  S.  Lock  were  elected  Vice-Presidents, 
wuth  the  retiring  President  ex  ojfficio. 

Mr.  Thos.  Greaves  had,  unfortunately,  to  attend  a  Couucil 
meeting  in  London  this  afternoon,  so  that  the  reading  of  his 
paper  on  “Glanders”  was  postponed  until  the  next  ordinary 
meeting. 

Mr.  MuleSy  of  the  Manchester  Eoyal  Eye  Hospital,  then  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on : 

1st.  “  The  relation  existing  between  Ocular  Surgery  of 
Human  Beings  and  Animals.” 

2nd.  “  On  the  means  of  Accurate  Diagnosis  in  Eye  Disease.” 

The  doctor  spoke  on  the  second  point  first,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  how,  by  using  a  simple  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  nearly 
all  shades  of  corneal  and  lens  opacity  could  be  detected  even  by 
a  tyro,  and  that  those  escaping  the  mirror  could  be  easily  seen 
by  using  a  convex  lens  of  2\  inches  focus  and  direct  light.  He 
pointed  out  the  commencement  of  cataract  at  the  edge  of  the 
lens  as  only  to  be  detected  by  the  mirror  after  previously 
dilating  the  pupil,  and  remarked  that  the  catoptric  test  was  use¬ 
less  for  cataract  commencing  thus  at  the  periphery,  which  is 
indeed  the  usual  point  of  origin. 

In  cases  of  shying,  where  the  habit  was  inveterate,  and  not 
traceable  to  nervousness.  Dr.  Mules  was  inclined  to  consider  it 
as  due  to  change  in  the  cornea  distorting  the  objects.  This  also 
is  recognisable  by  the  mirror. 

In  case  of  dangerous  shyers  in  old  horses,  the  doctor  would 
recommend  that,  instead  of  using  closed  blinkers,  the  pupil  be 
dilated  with  atropine,  and  a  fine  needle  passed  into  the  lens. 
This  would  bring  about  milky  opacity  and  blindness,  and  cause 
less  disfigurement  than  any  other  method, 
t  Of  the  relation  of  the  eye  diseases  of  human  beings  and  the 
lower  animals  Dr.  Mules  pointed  out  the  treatment  adopted  in 
the  former,  and  urged  veterinary  surgeons  to  apply  the  same  to 
their  patients.  He  spoke  of  the  value  of  pure  atropine  inserted 
under  the  lid  for  all  affections  of  the  iris  in  horses,  particularly 
when  the  result  of  injury.  The  use  of  solid  atropine  or  its 
solution  necessitates  that  the  surgeon  himself,  or  some  very 
trustworthy  person  only,  should  use  it  on  account  of  its  exceed¬ 
ingly  poisonous  nature.  The  doctor  uses  atropine  with  gelatine, 
made  by  dissolving  sufficient  gelatine  to  cover  with  a  thin  film 
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a  sheet  of  glass  eight  inches  square.  Warm  the  glass,  mix  eight 
grains  of  atropine  with  the  jelly,  and  then  pour  it  on  to  the 
warmed  glass  until  it  runs,  and  cover  it  all  over.  Allow  it  then 
to  become  cold,  when  it  will  skin  off,  and  may  be  cut  into  pieces 
half  the  size  of  a  sixpence  for  use.  When  introduced  under  the 
lower  lid  the  effect  is  rapid,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  strong. 
One  disc  daily  will  suffice  for  maximum  dilatation. 

In  commencing  neuritis  of  the  optic  nerve  the  ophthalmoscope 
mirror  gives  easy  identification,  and  it  is  in  this  stage  before 
the  condition  of  amaurosis  is  present,  that  treatment  is  of  use. 

In  corneal  affections  Dr.  Mules  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  constitutional  treatment,  and  freedom  from  all 
conditions  favouring  malnutrition ;  soothing  local  applications 
are  to  be  applied  so  long  as  the  disease  is  active,  and  in  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  atropine  must  be  used  to  fix  the  iris  and 
prevent  adhesions  between  the  two. 

The  doctor  then  referred  to  the  researches  of  Koch,  Tanchi, 
Cohnheim  and  others  on  tubercle  infection,  and  the  identity 
between  that  disease  in  the  human  and  bovine  species. 

Finally  Dr.  Mules  pointed  out  the  value  of  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  eyes  from  the  certainty  it  gave  to  warranties 
of  valuable  horses,  and  further  stated  that  without  this  means 
being  adopted  some  incipient  disease  capable  of  destroying  vision 
rapidly,  might  easily  be  overlooked,  and  placed  to  the  discredit 
of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  doctor  exhibited  a  case  of  beautifully  prepared  eye  speci¬ 
mens  mounted  in  glycerine  jelly  fully  illustrating  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Wm.  Dacre  then  exhibited  a  Pomeranian  dog  from  one 
eye  of  which  Dr.  Mules  had  removed  the  lens,  and  also  proposed 
to  remove  the  other.  The  dog  before  the  operation  was  totally 
blind  from  cataract,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
somewhat  by  means  of  his  visual  organ. 

A  short  discussion  followed  in  which  the  members  expressed 
their  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Mules  for  the  interesting  paper  ;  with 
respect  to  extraction  of  the  lens  for  cataract,  several  gentlemen 
thought  that  inasmuch  as  our  patients  could  not  use  spectacles 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  the  lens  the  very  imperfect  vision 
which  would  result  would  be  even  worse  than  blindness. 

Dr.  Mules  then  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
on  a  schematic  eye,  and  introduced  a  series  of  retinas  illustrat¬ 
ing  various  stages  of  optic  neuritis  and  amaurosis,  which  the 
members  and  friends  viewed  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  Dr.  Mules,  and 
the  meeting  terminated. 


John  B.  Wolstenholme,  Son.  Sec. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Friday,  November  30th,  1883,  at  the  “  County  Hotel,”  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  the  President,  D.  M’ Gregor,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  H.  Hunter,  Elphick,  Mitchell,  A.  Hunter, 
and  Smart,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Dudgeon,  Sunderland  ;  Nisbet, 
Fence  Houses;  and  Mulvey, Bishop  Auckland.  Messrs.Wilkinson, 
Newcastle,  and  Stevenson,  Sunderland,  were  present  as  visitors. 

Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  several  members,  regretting 
their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  usual  routine  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : — D»  M’ Gregor, 
Esq.,  President;  G.  Elphick,  Esq.,  and  J.  Peele,  Esq.,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  W.  W.  Smart,  Treasurer  and  Secretary ;  C.  Ste¬ 
phenson,  Esq.,  and  A.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Auditors. 

The  attention  of  the  gentlemen  present  was  then  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  after  January  1st,  1884,  only  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  A^eterinary  Surgeons  would  be  qualified  to  serve  as 
members  of  Council. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  discussion,  in  which  several  of 
the  members  expressed  their  regret  at  such  a  regulation,  and 
stated  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  disqualify  many  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  profession  from  being  on  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Meshit,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  JDud- 
f/eon,  that  Professors  McCall,  Glasgow,  Robertson,  London,  and 
AVilliams,  Edinburgh,  be  elected  Honorary  Associates  of  this 
Association  at  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  Hunter  then  read  the  following  paper : 

Me.  Peesident,  Vice-Peesiden-t,  ahd  Gextlemen, — As  our 
worthy  secretary  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  our  present  meeting,  I  promised  to  introduce  the 
operations  of  frog  setoning  and  neurotomy,  not  that  I  have 
anything  new  to  advance  in  regard  to  them,  but  from  a  desire 
that  these  two  most  important  and  in  many  instances  beneficial 
operations  should  be  more  frequently  performed,  and  if  possible 
before  the  various  diseases  for  which  they  are  applied  have 
become  so  far  advanced  that  no  remedy  can  possibly  relieve 
them,  as  this  has  no  doubt  been  the  cause  of  bringing  these 
operations  somewhat  into  disrepute. 

Frog  Setoning. 

I  think  that  in  any  case  where  you  have  lameness  in  the  foot 
with  tenderness  of  the  frog,  or  around  the  centre  of  the  sole. 
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indicating  either  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage  of  navicular 
disease,  or  a  bruised  condition  of  the  sensitive  sole  or  frog,  and 
if  the  lameness  is  not  removed  after  the  horny  sole  and  frog 
have  been  well  thinned,  and  the  foot  or  feet  have  been  well 
fomented  and  poulticed  and  bled  either  from  the  toe  or  coronary 
veins,  and  if  the  animal  is  a  valuable  one,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
blister  round  the  coronets  and  give  a  month’s  run  at  grass.  You 
must  now  introduce  the  frog  seton  and  in  many  cases  you  will 
get  a  favorable  result;  in  some  cases  of  lameness  resulting  from 
picking  up  a  nail,  especially  when  situated  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  foot,  I  have  seen  good  recoveries  from  the  application  of  a 
seton.  I  also  think  that  in  any  obscure  foot  lameness,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  do  good  and  should  be  tried. 

Before  operating,  the  sole  and  frog  must  be  thoroughly  well 
thinned,  and  the  animal  cast.  At  one  time  if  the  off  foot  was  to 
be  operated  on  I  used  to  do  it  standing,  but  I  always  cast  them 
now  as  I  think  it  is  much  safer  both  to  the  operator  and  the 
animal  himself,  as  if  he  struggles  much  there  is  a  chance  of 
injury  to  one  or  the  other.  The  best  mode  of  securing  them  is  to 
cast  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  foot  to  be  operated  on  being 
uppermost,  remove  the  hobble  and  place  one  on  above  the  fet¬ 
lock  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  it  slipping  over  the  joint,  then 
place  a  sack  filled  with  straw  between  the  two  fore  legs  and 
draw  the  leg  down  firmly  on  to  the  sack  by  passing  the  chain  of 
the  hobbles  through  the  ring  of  that  fixed  above  the  fetlock,  and 
passing  it  below  the  rest  of  the  chain  or  through  one  of  the 
other  rings,  by  this  means  you  have  the  foot  held  firmly  and  you 
are  more  likely  to  get  the  seton  into  the  position  you  want  it ; 
and  this  is  most  important,  as  if  you  do  not  get  it  sufficiently 
deep  you  will  do  no  good.  I  always  introduce  it  from  the  top, 
midway  between  the  pit  of  the  heel  and  the  prominent  bulbous 
part  of  the  frog,  to  about  the  anterior  third  of  the  frog ;  I  think 
this  is  better  and  safer  than  from  below  upwards.  I  use  the 
ordinary  flat  curved  needle  with  coarse  tape,  which  I  leave 
double  and  tie  sufficiently  long  to  be  moved  freely.  As  soon  as 
the  haemorrhage  has  ceased,  blister  well  round  the  coronets  and 
at  the  back  of  heel,  also  smear  the  seton  well  with  it,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  dress  twice  a  day  wdth  oil  and  turpentine  dressing, 
and  if  the  suppuration  is  not  sufficient  apply  a  second  blister  in 
about  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  usually  allow  the  seton  to  remain 
in  about  three  weeks  ;  after  removing  it  syringe  for  a  few  days 
with  the  dressing,  and  when  the  orifice  is  closed  apply  a  little 
white  lotion  until  the  parts  are  hardened,  and  then  put  on  a 
good  firm  leather  sole  with  tar  stopping.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  results  from  the  operation, 
but  on  the  contrary  many  good  recoveries.  I  think  as  a  rule 
the  operation  should  be  performed  within  three  or  four  months 
of  the  lameness  arising. 

The  operation  of  neurotomy  is  somewhat  allied  to  that  of 
frog-setoning,  although  it  has  a  much  wider  application  and  is 
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a  more  drastic  remedy.  I  have  often  been  asked,  “  Is  not  this  a 
very  cruel  operation  ?”  To  which  I  reply,  “  No,  it  is  the  most 
humane  operation  I  know  of,”  and  instance  the  operation  of 
drawing  a  tooth  to  the  constant  agony  of  toothache.  As  a  rule, 
the  animal  when  brought  to  you  for  this  operation  is  compara¬ 
tively  useless,  and  you  need,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in 
advising  it  to  be  'done,  as  if  successful  you  get  a  great  deal  of 
credit,  and  if  not,  and  the  animal  should  break  down,  the  loss  is 
not  great  to  the  owner  and  the  animal  is  destroyed  and  put  out 
of  his  misery.  The  first  consideration  before  undertaking  the 
operation  is  to  examine  the  foot  very  carefully  and  determine  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  see  that  there  is  no  suppuration  going 
on  either  from  pricking,  bruises  to  the  sole,  seedy  toe,  &c.,  and 
also  that  the  hoof  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  work  he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform,  and  to  see  that 
there  is  no  other  cause  of  lameness  higher  up  the  limb,  as  in  one 
or  two  instances  I  have  seen  failure  result  from  this  cause ;  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  I  have  known  the  feeling  of  the  foot  only 
partially  destroyed,  although  I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  whole  of 
the  nerve  had  been  divided  at  the  seat  of  the  operation.  This 
I  attributed  to  some  stray  branches  of  nerve  having  been  given  offi 
higher  up  the  leg,  and  conveying  feeling  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot.  Of  the  two  operations,  the  high  and  the  low,  I  always  prefer 
the  high,  as  more  certain  to  give  relief  In  one  instance  an  animal 
was  brought  to  us  on  account  of  lameness  of  the  near  fore  foot, 
and  after  being  unnerved  on  that  leg,  he  was  found  to  be  lame 
of  the  other,  and  on  examination  he  was  seen  to  have  been  ope¬ 
rated  on  by  the  low^  operation,  and  it  was  necessary  to  operate 
again  higher  up  to  complete  his  soundness. 

The  principal  diseases  for  which  this  operation  is  performed 
are  navicular  disease,  sidebones,  ringbones,  and  contracted  feet, 
in  all  of  which  we  have  had  considerable  success.  In  many 
cases  the  animals  continued  to  work  satisfactorily  for  many 
years,  some  of  them  being  sold  for  high  prices,  the  fact  of  the 
operation  having  been  performed  escaping  notice.  The  mode  I 
adopt  in  performing  this  operation  is,  after  clipping  off  the  hair, 
to  make  the  incisions  through  the  skin  by  the  bistoury  scissors 
before  casting,  the  leg  being  held  up  by  an  assistant  taking  hold 
of  the  knee  and  allowing  the  leg  to  hang  pendulous ;  you  are 
thus  enabled  to  gather  up  the  skin  and  make  a  good-sized  in¬ 
cision,  taking  care  to  get  your  opening  immediately  over  the 
nerve,  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tendon.  This  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  operation,  as  if  your  openings  are 
well  placed,  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  dissecting  out 
the  nerve.  The  orifice  on  the  outside  should  be  a  little  lower 
than  on  the  inside,  so  that  you  get  below  the  branch  which 
crosses  obliquely  over  the  tendons  from  the  inside.  After  your 
incisions  are  made  place  the  leg  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  then  cast,  and  if  necessary  enlarge  the  orifices  in  the 
skin  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury ;  apply  your  hooks  to  hold 
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back  the  skin.  I  generally  have  a  few  prepared  ready  in  case 
you  lose  one  during  the  operation;  they  consist  of  ordinary 
dress  hooks  opened  a  little  to  fit  the  skin,  and  attached  together 
with  a  piece  of  elastic.  Then  dissect  back  the  fascia,  and  when 
the  nerve  is  exposed,  pass  your  curved  needle  and  thread  under¬ 
neath  and  tie  loosely  around  it,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  gently 
raise  it  and  separate  it  from  the  parts  below,  pass  a  sharp-pointed 
curved  knife  under  it  and  divide  at  the  upper  end,  and  then  dis¬ 
sect  out  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  tlie  nerve  and  close 
the  orifice  with  one  stitch,  and  treat  as  a  common  wound.  If 
both  legs  are  to  be  operated  on,  commence  with  the  outer  side 
of  the  upper  leg,  then  release  the  under  one  and  draw  it  for¬ 
ward  with  a  rope  placed  round  the  pasterns,  and  raise  it  up  by 
placing  a  bag  filled  with  hay  under  it ;  and  after  you  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  operation  on  that  side,  refix  the  leg  in  the  hobble, 
turn  the  animal  over,  and  repeat  on  opposite  side.  In  some 
cases  you  may  have  troublesome  haemorrhage,  and  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  the  vessel,  or  bandage  tightly 
from  the  foot  to  above  the  knee,  and  apply  the  tourniquet.  I 
have  only  had  a  small  percentage  of  bad  results  from  the  opera, 
tion,  the  most  frequent  being  rupture  of  the  tendons,  which  very 
often  does  not  occur  until  several  months  after  the  operation. 
In  one  instance  I  have  had  sloughing  of  the  hoof,  and  in  two 
instances  open  bursae  of  the  fetlock. 

Some  authorities  assert  that  after  a  few  months  the  nerves 
unite  and  feeling  is  restored.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  opinion, 
as  I  have  known  animals  continue  sound  for  years  after  the 
operation,  when  from  the  condition  of  the  diseased  parts  they 
must  have  inevitably  become  lame  if  feeling  had  been  restored.  I 
have  also  known  cases  of  injury  from  treads,  &c.,  years  after 
the  operation,  without  pain  being  evinced. 

With  these  few  imperfect  remarks  I  now  conclude,  and  hope 
the  members  will  freely  express  their  views,  and  that  we  may 
have  a  profitable  discussion. 

A  most  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  all  present 
joined,  some  of  the  members  stating  that  they  had  seen  many 
successful  cases  of  frog-setoning,  and  strongly  urging  its  trial 
before  resorting  to  the  operation  of  neurotomy.  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  present  had  performed  the  latter  operation,  but  with 
varying  success,  and  they  found  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the 
operation  were  the  frequent  sloughing  of  the  hoofs  and  the 
necessity  for  extraordinary  care  in  shoeing,  but  were  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  more  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of 
lameness  caused  by  sidebones  in  draught  horses. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hunter  for  his  interesting  paper,  and 
to  the  President  for  his  kindness  in  occupying  the  chair,  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close.  William  W.  Smart, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  seventy-seventh  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  Liverpool, 
on  Friday,  the  9th  November  last,  the  President,  R.  S.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  Messrs.  Moore, 
Elam,  P.  Taylor,  Morgan,  Faulkner,  Greaves,  Woods,  Ross, 
Davey,  Locke,  W.  A.  Taylor,  A.  Leather,  Whittle,  Kitchen, 
Barron,  and  the  Secretary.  Letters  of  apology  were  read  from 
Professors  Williams  and  Lewis,  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Wilson, 
Welshy,  and  Roberts. 

Mr.  Elam  proposed,  and  Mr.  Moore  seconded,  that  this 
Association  give  a  donation  of  £10  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  Building  Fund  ;  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Woods  proposed,  and  Mr.  Whittle  seconded,  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  be  re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year;  carried. 

Mr.  Elam  proposed,  and  Mr.  Kitchen  seconded,  that  the 
Secretary  be  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year ;  carried. 

Mr.  Elam  proposed,  and  the  Secretary  seconded,  that  Mr. 
Morgan  be  re-elected  Treasurer ;  carried. 

Much  sympathy  was  expressed  by  the  members  present  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  and  it  was  proposed 
by  the  President y  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Morgan,  that  a  letter  of 
sincere  condolence  be  engrossed  on  vellum  and  forwarded  to 
Miss  Edith  Taylor ;  carried. 

The  resumed  discussion  on  the  treatment  of  ring  bone  and 
side  bone,  &c.,  as  also  the  docking  of  horses  (adjourned  from  the 
August  meeting),  was  introduced,  the  former  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  the  latter  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor.  The  latter  subject  created 
a  very  animated  discussion,  in  which  nearly  every  one  present 
took  part. 

The  following  motion  was  then  agreed  to  : — “That  this  Associa¬ 
tion  see  with  great  regret  that  the  President  of  the  R.C.V.S. 
and  ex-Professor  Pritchard  are  using  their  high  positions  to 
damage  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  what 
they  consider  their  professional  duty,  and  that  this  Association 
considers  the  docking  of  horses  by  qualified  Veterinary  Surgeons 
a  necessary  and  justifiable  operation.” 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  and  Mr.  FaulTcner  seconded,  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mr. 
Rees ;  carried. 

Mr.  Moore  proposed,  and  Mr.  Morgan  seconded,  that  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  £5  be  given  to  the  Children’s  Infirmary  ;  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  office-bearers,  and  Messrs. 
P.  Taylor  and  W.  A.  Taylor,  then  terminated  the  meeting. 

Alex.  Bain,  Hon.  Sec, 
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ROYAL  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  was  held 
in  the  G-reat  AVestern  Hotel,  Reading,  on  the  16th  November 
last,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  form  a  veterinary 
medical  association  for  the  Counties  of  Berks.,  Bucks.,  Oxon., 
Wilts.,  Hants.,  Somerset  and  other  adjoining  Counties,  and  that 
it  be  known  as  the  Royal  counties  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  rules  of  several  veterinary  medical  associations  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  meeting  from  which,  with  slight  alterations,  a 
code  was  drawn  up  and  adopted. 

The  Association  is  formed  for  members  of  the  profession, 
students  attending  the  recognised  colleges,  and  pupils  of  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons. 

The  ordinary  meetings  to  be  held  three  times  a  year.  Each 
person  on  becoming  a  member  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  6d., 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  10s.  6d. 

The  following  ofdce-bearers  were  elected  for  the  year,  viz. : 

President. — Mr.  G.  A.  Lepper,  Aylesbury. 

Vice-Presidents.  —  Mr.  Elannagan,  Reading ;  Mr.  Drewe, 
Abingdon. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  Walker,  Oxford. 

Secretary. — Mr.  Kidd,  Hungerford. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Great  Western  Hotel, 
Reading,  on  Eriday,  29th  Eebruary  next,  at  2.30  p.m.  The 
members  will  dine  together  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Any  gentleman  by  making  application  to  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  the  29th  February  next,  and  conforming  with  the 
rules  of  the  Association,  will  be  admitted  members  without  any 
formal  election. 

H.  Kidd,  Hon.  Secretary. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  January, 
1884,  the  following  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
were  admitted  members  of  the  profession : 

Mr.  T.  Williams . St.  Clears,  Carmarthenshire. 

—  J.  Mark . Newry. 

—  A.  J.  Idullen . North  Walsham. 

—  Arthur  Gill . Kew. 
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Mr.  AYm.  Langdon  ....  Camelford,  Cornwall. 

—  Sidney  Jas.  Blanchard  .  .  Southampton. 

—  Harry  J.  Axe  ....  Doncaster. 

—  Tom  H.  Higgott  .  .  .  Bakewell. 

—  William  S.  Reid  ....  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

—  William  D.  Snowball  .  .  Huntly,  N.B. 

—  Charles  F.  H.  Skelton  .  .  Leyton,  Essex. 

11  passed,  10  rejected. 


The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Examination  on 
the  7th  and  8th  January,  1884: 


Mr.  W.  E.  W.  Baldwin. 

—  A.  Jones. 

—  Gr.  E.  Fryer. 

—  F.  E.  Meek. 


*Mr.  F.  T.  Harvey. 

—  F.  W.  Leigh. 

—  E.  W.  M.  Haydon. 
—  J.  Farmer. 


8  passed,  5  rejected. 


The  following  students  passed  their  First  Examination  on  the 
9th  and  10th  January,  1884 : 

Mr.  F.  Hallilay. 

—  T.  S.  Newbury. 

—  AV.  J.  Hatton. 

—  A.  H.  Oliver. 

—  E.  W.  Larnder. 


*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
t  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit. 


*Mr.  J.  A.  Grreen. 
t  —  R.  W.  Dixon. 
—  H.  Grray. 

—  A.  P.  Burgon. 
—  L.  Barrett. 

10  passed,  6  rejected. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A 
A^ETERINARY  INSPECTOR  BY  THE  TOWN 
COUNCIL  OF  HAMILTON. 

By  A  Believer  in  Professional  Training. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1883,  it  became  incumbent  upon  the 
Town  Council  of  Hamilton  to  appoint  a  veterinary  inspector  for 
the  Burgh.  Two  candidates  applied.  The  one,  a  thoroughly  trained 
veterinary  surgeon  holding  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  who  had  had  several  years’  experience  in 
the  district,  a  man  of  strictly  sober  habits  and  stainless  cha¬ 
racter,  and  possessing  a  list  of  testimonials  from  local  gentle¬ 
men  and  the  College  officials.  The  other,  a  blacksmith— a 
“  registered  practitioner,”  but  with  no  scientific  training,  and 
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therefore  with  no  real  qualification  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  would  look  as  if  the  Town  Council 
wished  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  professionally  trained  veterinary 
surgeon  ;  at  any  rate  they  could  hardly  have  realised  the  critical 
difficulties  and  special  scientific  knowledge  which  are  so  often 
required  in  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  cattle — diseases  so 
varied  that  none  but  a  properly  trained  practitioner  can  effi¬ 
ciently  treat  them.  The  fact  also  that  many  diseases  are 
readily  transmitted  from  the  animal  to  man,  together  with  the 
vast  influence  that  food  has  on  health,  are  considerations  which 
go  to  show  the  importance  of  having  professionally  qualified  men 
as  veterinary  inspectors. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other  these  considerations  have  been 
set  aside  in  this  appointment,  and  the  whole  profession  of  vete¬ 
rinary  surgery  would  seem  to  have  been  thus  slighted.  It  looks 
like  a  complete  denial  by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  of  the 
value  of  professional  training  and  scientific  knowledge  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  diseases  of  animals.  If  it  be  so  in  this  case,  then  the 
same  kind  of  action  would  apply  to  medical  men. 

In  making  the  appointment  the  Council  clearly  preferred  un¬ 
trained  talent  and  incomplete  professional  acquirements  to 
thorough  training  and  competency.  This  is  quackery  with  a  venge¬ 
ance.  Of  course  the  Council  was  acting  within  legal  rights  ;  but 
the  legal  rights  in  the  case  are  only  technical.  They  are  not 
based  upon  professional  efficiency  but  merely  on  the  fact  that 
certain  persons  are  registered  as  “  Existing  Practitioners which, 
however,  does  not  mean  a  qualification  to  practise.  It  is  simply 
an  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

I  have  the  high  authority  and  testimony  of  Veterinary  Surgeon- 
General  Fleming,  President  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  for  the  statement  that  the  registration  of  “  Existing 
Practitioners  ”  implies  nothing  more  than  exemption  from  the 
penal  operation  of  the  Act.  Persons  so  registered  have  no  legal 
qualification  and  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  were 
before  registration.  The  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
does  not  nor  can  in  any  way  acknowledge  them  or  be  responsible 
for  them.  Many  of  them  are  utterly  unfit  to  practise  or  to 
assume  any  responsible  position  in  connection  with  veterinary 
medicine,  surgery,  or  sanitary  police.  It  should  be  widely 
known  that  the  College  takes  no  cognizance  of  nor  responsibility 
for  the  abilities  of  “  Existing  Practitioners.” 

A  like  testimony  was  also  given  by  Prof.  McCall  of  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  Glasgow.  He  certified  that  James  Pollock,  Black¬ 
smith,  Hamilton,  had  had  no  collegiate  training  and  consequently 
was  not  in  possession  of  a  diploma ;  and  as  none  other  than  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  can  efficiently  discharge  the 
duties  of  inspector  under  the  Act,  he  hoped  that  the  Local  Autho¬ 
rity  of  Hamilton  would  not  pass  over  the  veterinary  profession 
and  give  the  appointment  to  a  professionally  uneducated  man. 
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Naturally  one  would  have  supposed  that  with  such  valuable 
testimony  before  them  the  local  authority  would  at  once  have 
decided  the  case  upon  its  merits.  But  that  authority  has  not 
done  so.  AYhy  it  has  not,  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of 
Municipal  wisdom.  I  cannot  in  any  sense  hold  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  burgh  and  the  dumb  animals  themselves. 

I  have  brought  this  case  under  the  notice  of  the  members 
of  the  profession,  because  it  affects  them  specially  and  bears 
unjustly  upon  competent  men.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the  orders 
of  the  Privy  Council  override  in  any  degree  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  profession  is  entitled  to  look  into 
the  question  and,  if  needs  be,  to  have  such  orders  amended. 
The  Hamilton  case  is  one  that  might  be  fairly  taken  up  at  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  February.  It  must 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  country  and  a  discredit  to  a  Local 
Authority  wherever  a  professionally  unqualified  man  is  pushed 
into  such  a  position. 

[We  off’er  no  comments  on  the  statements  made  in  this 
communication  which  is  inserted  at  the  special  request  of  a 
gentleman  having  no  connection  with  the  veterinary  -profession, 
beyond  an  ardent  desire  to  see  it  occupying  its  rightful  position. 
— Eds.] 


THE  MAYER  FUND. — Letter  from  Mr.  Mayer. 

58,  Victoria  Eoad,  Aldershot. 

Jan.  2\sty  1884. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  inserting 
my  appeal  to  the  Veterinary  Profession,  as  well  as  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  support  which  you  have  afforded  to  its  prayer ;  I  desire 
also  to  record  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors 
whose  donations  have  been  received  by  you  and  paid  into  my 
account  at  Messrs,  Cox  &  Co.,  Craig’s  Court  : 


£  s.  d. 

J.  Roalfe  Cox . 10  0  0 

J.  E.  Jarvis . 5  5  0 

Sir.  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart . 5  0  0 

Professor  Brown . 5  0  0 

Professor  Simonds . 5  0  0 

Thomas  Greaves . 3  3  0 

Messrs.  G.  Balls  &  Son . 3  0  0 

Prof.  Robertson . 3  0  0 

Messrs.  Lepper  .  .  .  .  .  .220 

D.  Hutchen  (Cape) . 2  2  0 

J.  Freeman  (Hull) . 110 

E.  Burnside  .  .  .  .  .  .  .110 
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£  s.  d. 

S.  W.  Withers . 110 

H.  Paradise . 1  1  0 

A.  Stainton . 0  10  6 

My  sincere  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Thos.  Gudgin,  Esq., 
and  to  the  undermentioned  Members  o£  the  Army  Veterinary 
Department,  for  the  following  sums  which  have  been  handed 
over  to  myself : 

£  s.  d. 


T.  P.  Gudgin . 4  4  0 

W.  B.  Walters . 2  2  0 

E.  T.  Sheerman . 110 

D.  J.  Hinge . 110 

W.  Appleton . 110 

W.  Gladolm . 110 


Trusting,  my  dear  sirs,  that  you  will  kindly  give  insertion  to 
this  statement, 

Believe  me,  yours,  &c., 

Thos.  Walton  Mater. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.^ 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

CtEIOTJS  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  VETEEINARY 

SUEGEONS. 

(Erom  our  Correspondent.) 

A  CASE  of  some  interest  to  veterinary  surgeons  has  just 
been  heard  before  Judge  Turner  at  the  York  County  Court, 
when  Mr.  George  Hardy,  V.S.,  of  York,  sued  Mr.  Charles 
Eleetwood,  V.S.,  of  the  same  city,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  of 
19s.  6d.  for  services  rendered  and  medicines  supplied. 

In  his  evidence  the  'Plaintiff  said  his  services  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  were  rendered  between  the  18th  and  25th  October,  1880. 
He  had  sent  in  his  account,  and  had  also  put  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  a  debt  collector,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  get 
anything  from  Mr.  Eleetwood.  The  debt  collector  had,  in  fact, 
reported  that  he  was  an  expert. 

His  Honour. — An  expert — what  does  he  mean  ? 

Plaintiff. — An  expert  in  law. 

In  cross-examination  by  the  defendant  Mr.  Hardy  said  he  did 
not  know  that  he  (defendant)  was  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  He  had  heard  so,  but  did  not 
believe  it. 

The  Defendant  said  he  might  ascertain  the  information  on 
looking  at  the  Journal. 
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Plaintiff. — 1£  you  are  a  member,  why  did  you  send  for  me  ? 

Defendant. — I  didn’t. 

Plaintiff  proceeded  to  state  that  he  attended  three  of  the 
defendant’s  horses  five  times,  and  supplied  a  dozen  cough 
balls,  for  which  he  bad  charged  19s.  6d.,  the  fee  he  would 
ordinarily  have  charged  for  one  horse.  He  had  not  another  case 
in  the  same  yard  as  that  in  which  the  defendant’s  horses  were 
stabled,  nor  did  he  look  in  at  them  incidentally. 

The  Defendant' s  story  was  that  about  the  time  named  he  had 
three  horses  stabled  in  the  yard.  The  plaintiff  came  to  the 
yard  for  a  copy  of  the  Journal^  and  saw  a  mare  that  had  injured 
herself,  and  had  some  bandages  on.  She  had  been  severely  cut 
on  one  of  her  legs,  and  he  (defendant)  had  been  attending  her 
for  a  fortnight  previously.  The  plaintiff  saw  her  twice  in  two 
months.  He  (defendant)  at  length  turned  her  out,  hut  ulcera¬ 
tion  set  in  in  the  joint,  and  he  then  sent  her  to  the  kennels. 
He  had  told  the  plaintiff  that  he  might  have  the  joint  in  order 
to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  it.  The  plaintiff  was 
never  engaged  by  him  to  attend  the  animal,  and  on  that  ground 
he  refused  to  pay  his  account. 

His  Honour  said  he  believed  the  plaintiff’s  story,  and  gave  a 
verdict  in  his  favour  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 


ALLEGED  BEEACH  OF  WAEEANTT  AND  MIS- 

EEPEESENTATION. 

Action  against  the  Mayor  of  Leeds. 

At  the  Leeds  County  Court  yesterday,  Sam  Kirkby,  horse 
dealer,  Leopold  Street,  sought  to  recover  from  the  Mayor  of 
Leeds  (Aid.  Woodhouse)  £40  17s.  2d,,  damages  for  alleged 
breach  of  warranty  and  misrepresentation  on  the  sale  of  a  horse 
by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  West  (instructed  by 
Messrs.  North  and  Sons)  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  E. 
Tindal  Atkinson  (instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson)  for  the 
defendant.  The  evidence  showed  that  on  the  10th  September 
plaintiff  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  defendant  for  the  sale 
to  him  of  a  bay  horse.  On  the  11th  September  plaintiff  took 
the  animal  to  defendant’s  house  at  Stanningley  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  see  whether  the  horse  would  be  a  good  match  for 
one  he  then  had.  His  Worship  saw  the  horses  together,  and 
ultimately  told  plaintiff  he  would  write  to  him  on  the  subject. 
Accordingly  on  the  13th  September  defendant  wrote  the  plaintiff 
asking  him  to  let  him  know  the  price  of  the  horse,  the  price  the 
plaintiff  offered  for  defendant’s  mare,  the  terms  of  exchange,  and 
if  the  plaintiff  would  allow  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  examination. 
Plaintiff  wrote  in  reply  that  he  would  allow  defendant  £40  for 
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his  mare.  On  the  following  day  plaintiff  called  on  the  defendant 
at  the  Towm  Hall  and  asked  him  whether  he  intended  to  buy 
the  horse.  The  Mayor  then  stated  that  he  liked  the  horse  very 
well,  and  would  be  prepared  to  buy  it  if  plaintiff  would  take  his 
mare  in  exchange  and  allow  him  a  little  more  than  he  had  sug¬ 
gested.  On  the  Monday  plaintiff  again  went  to  see  the  Mayor 
at  the  Town  Hall,  and  told  him  what  he  had  discovered  respect¬ 
ing  the  mare,  and  that  Mr.  Eobertson,  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
said  she  was  suffering  from  severe  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  feet.  Plaintiff  moreover  said  that  he  advised  the 
Mayor’s  coachman  to  advise  his  Worship  not  to  allow  his 
daughter  to  ride  the  mare  any  more,  and  Mr.  Eobertson,  who 
was  present,  said,  “  There,  this  proves  my  words  to  be  correct 
when  I  used  the  mare  at  Stanningley.”  Plaintiff  told  his 
Worship  that  the  mare  was  utterly  useless  to  him.  His 
Worship  said  he  would  see  Mr.  Eobertson  himself,  and  told 
plaintiff  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  mare,  and  everything 
would  be  made  all  right.  The  Mayor’s  coachman  (Johnson) 
came  down  on  the  Saturday  following  to  see  plaintiff.  On  the 
19th  October  plaintiff  wrote  to  his  Worship  asking  him  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  respect  to  the  mare,  and  stating  that  Mr. 
Broughton  had  also  examined  the  mare,  and  concurred  in  Mr. 
Eobertson’s  opinion.  On  the  20th  October  his  Worship  replied, 
stating  that  he  had  received  plaintiff’s  communication  which  he 
could  not  understand,  as  he  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Consequently,  on  October  25th,  plaintiff  sent  the  mare 
to  Messrs.  Hepper’s  for  sale,  as  he  had  no  other  remedy,  con¬ 
sidering  that  his  Worship  would  come  to  no  terms.  The  mare 
was  unsound  when  she  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Hepper’s.  In  cross- 
examination,  plaintiff  said  he  did  not  know  what  had  since  become 
of  the  mare.  After  the  case  had  lasted  for  nearly  five  hours,  his 
Honour,  without  hearing  Mr.  Atkinson  for  the  defence,  said  he 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  warranty,  and  even  assuming 
that  the  horse  was  unsound,  there  was  no  evidence  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  He  therefore  non-suited  the  plaintiff,  with  costs. 


CIVIC  HONOUE  TO  A  VETEEINAEY  SUEGEON. 

Me.  Thomas  Sangstee,  who  has  just  been  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council  for  Earringdon  Without,  is  a 
member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  a  cer¬ 
tified  chemist  and  druggist.  Mr.  Sangster  was  born  at  Warley, 
Essex,  on  August  11th,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  a  private 
grammar  school  at  Brixton,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  Eev. 
W.  H.  E.  Denham.  His  friends  intended  him  for  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  but,  showing  a  disposition  for  medicine,  he  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Cresswell,  a  surgeon  practising  at  6,  Minerva  Terrace, 
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Brixton  Road.  Soon  after  young  Sangster  entered  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  Mr.  Creswell  died.  This  again  caused  him  to  alter  his 
course.  He  now  studied  chemistry,  and  ultimately  took  to 
veterinary  surgery,  and,  having  passed  all  examinations  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  taken  his  diploma,  he  became  popular  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  his  opinion  generally  being  considered  as  final  in  diffi¬ 
cult  cases.  He  has  for  some  time  past  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  rarely  does  more  than  attend  con¬ 
sultation  cases.  His  general  practice  has  been  handed  over  to 
his  stepson.  Mr.  Sangster  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  parochial 
matters.  When  churchwarden  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  he  issued 
a  little  work,  which  was  favorably  received  by  many  distinguished 
persons.  In  ward  matters  he  has  also  done  good  service ;  while 
in  the  field  of  philanthropy  he  has  been  engaged  all  his  life.  He 
resuscitated  the  Rahere  Almonry,  an  institution  which  has  done 
much  good  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Grreat.  Mr. 
Sangster  is  a  member  of  the  City  of  London  Tradesmen’s  Club, 
and  is  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Bartholomew  Club. 
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Veterinary  science  has  recently  sustained  a  most  serious  and 
deeply-lamented  loss  by  the  death  of  three  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  continental  professors  : 

Louis  Valentine  Delwart,  the  founder  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Brussels,  at  the  age  of  82  ; 

Theodore  Auguste  Theirnesse,  Director  of  the  Brussels 
Schools  at  the  age  of  71  ;  and 

Giovanni  Battista  Picolani,  Director  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Turin,  at  the  age  of  64. 

We  also  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  a  young  and 
rising  member  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Pred.  P.  Woolcot,  of 
Calcutta,  late  of  Bishops  Lydeard,  Somerset.  We  learn  that  he 
met  with  a  fatal  accident  in  being  thrown  from  his  horse  on 
November  23rd,  1883,  and  survived  but  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Woolcot  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His 
diploma  bears  date  April  1st,  1880.  Shortly  after  entering  the 
profession  he  went  to  India  and  joined  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cook 
and  Co.,  Calcutta,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  respected,  and  who, 
according  to  the  Indian  Daily  Hews,  seemed  to  have  ‘‘  testified 
in  every  way  they  could  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained/’ 
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FIRE  AT  THE  NEW  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

On  Saturday  night,  January  26th,  the  New  Veterinary 
College,  Hall’s  Place,  Leith  Walk,  which  was  opened  on 
24th  October  last,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  fire  was  received  at  the  Central  Fire  Station 
about  half  past  eight  o’clock.  Smoke  a  short  time  pre¬ 
viously  was  seen  issuing  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  building,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Professor  Williams,  the  Principal  of  the  College, 
and  to  St.  James’  Police  Station.  When  the  fire  brigade 
arrived  the  flames  were  bursting  through  the  roof.  Mr. 
Wilkins  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  fire,  owing  to  the  courtyard  being 
filled  by  a  number  of  cattle.  The  flames  were  fanned  by 
the  strong  gale  which  prevailed  at  the  time — the  building 
being  greatly  exposed — and  the  greatest  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  firemen  in  getting  them  checked.  It  was 
about  eleven  o’clock  before  they  were  entirely  extinguished. 
It  is  believed  that  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  reading-room 
and  library.  That  apartment  has  been  completely  wrecked 
and  the  books  destroyed.  A  small  lecture-room  was 
greatly  damaged,  and  the  roof  of  the  bone-room  and  that 
of  the  dissecting-room  were  entirely  destroyed,  while  a 
great  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  the  articles  in  the  museum 
by  hasty  removal  and  by  water. 

Professor  Williams,  who  is  at  present  in  ill-health,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  but  Mr.  Williams,  junior,  was  early 
at  the  College,  and  with  his  assistants  removed  the  horses 
and  cattle  which  occupied  stalls  on  the  ground  flat.  The 
volumes  in  the  library,  which  belonged  to  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  numbered  several  hundreds,  and  were  very 
valuable.  Mr.  Williams,  jun.,  estimates  the  total  damage 
at  about  £1000,  which  is  covered  by  insurance.  The  cause 
of  the  fire  is  unknown.  It  is  considered  that  it  had  been 
smouldering  for  some  time  before  it  was  discovered. 
Fortunately  the  work  of  the  College  will  not  be  greatly 
interfered  with.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  in 
another  part  of  the  building,  and  in  the  Old  College, 
London  Hoad. 
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Communications  and  Cases, 

ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

{Continued  from  p.  81.) 

The  plants  that  are  now  to  occupy  our  attention  are  at 
present  classed  under  a  single  genus,  though  formerly  they 
were  placed  in  three  genera.  Their  position,  then,  may  be 
expressed  as  follows  : 

1.  Inula  Helenium  .  .  .  Elecampane. 

,,  {pulicaria)  dysenterica  .  Greater  Fleabane. 

3.  „  (  „  )  pulicaria  .  Lesser  Fleabane. 

4.  ,,  {conyza)  squarrosa  .  Ploughman’s  Spike¬ 

nard. 

These  plants  are  all  of  them  radiate,  though  the  flowers 
of  the  ray  of  Conyza  are  so  inconspicuous  as  to  be  sometimes 
difficult  to  make  out  on  a  superficial  inspection.  In  the 
first  three  species  the  flowers  of  the  ray  are  quite  long,  and 
in  all  the  four  forms  the  radiate  flowers  will  be  found  on  a 
careful  examination  to  have  three  or  more  less  distinct 
notches  on  their  ligulate  extremities. 

The  leaves  of  the  root  taper  down  to  rather  long  petioles. 
The  upper  ones  are  sessile  or  amplexicaule,  more  or  less 
downy  or  woolly. 

The  flowers  in  nearly  all  the  species  appear  as  bright 
yellow  stars. 

I.  Inula  Helenium,  Elecampane. — The  roots  are  thick, 
LVll.  11 
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fleshy,  and  much  divided ;  the  stem  is  deeply  furrowed, 
reaching  to  as  much  as  five  feet  in  height.  Leaves  some¬ 
times  very  large. 

The  following  description  of  Elecampane  is  given  in 
*  English  Botany,^  vol.  5,  p.  98 : 

This  plant  has  a  reputation  attached  to  it  even  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  mythical  name.  It  was  highly  valued  by 
the  older  physicians  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  is  still 
employed  to  some  extent  as  an  aromatic  tonic.  A  sweet¬ 
meat,  very  popular  with  schoolboys,  is  made  from  the  root 
candied  with  sugar.  In  former  days  it  was  esteemed  as  a 
cordial  by  the  monkish  herbalists  who  celebrated  its  virtues 
in  the  line,  *  Enula  campana  reddit  prsecordia  sana.’  The 
name  Elecampane  is  a  corruption  of  the  first  of  these  words. 
Gerarde  tells  us,  ‘  it  is  good  for  shortnesse  of  breath,  and 
an  old  cough,  and  for  such  as  cannot  breathe  unless  they 
hold  their  neckes  upright.’  Pliny  affirms,  *  that  the  same 
being  chewed  fasting,  doth  fasten  the  teeth.’  Gerarde  adds, 
‘  The  root  of  Elecampane  is  with  good  successe  mixed  with 
counter-poisons ;  it  is  a  remedy  against  the  biting  of  ser¬ 
pents,  it  resisteth  poison;  it  is  good  for  them  that  are 
bursten  and  troubled  with  cramps  and  convulsions.’  Of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  plant,  our  imaginative  friend 
Gerarde  says,  ‘  It  tooke  the  name  Helenium  of  Helena,  wife 
to  Menelaus,  who  had  her  hands  full  of  it  when  Paris  stole 
her  away  into  Phrygia.’  We  are  told  that  the  leaves  were 
eaten  by  the  Romans  as  a  potherb;  the  practice  may  have 
extended  to  Troy,  and  account  for  the  fact  which  Gerarde 
relates  of  the  fair  Helen.  The  root  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  a  principle  called  inulin,  resembling  starch 
in  properties ;  but  this  is  combined  with  a  resinous 
bitter  substance  and  a  volatile  oil,  to  which  the  medical 
qualities  of  the  plant  are  due.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is 
said  by  Withering  to  cure  sheep  affected  with  the  scab.” 

In  Sowerby’s  ^  Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain,’  we  find  a 
full  account  of  the  Elecampane,  from  which  we  conclude 
that  it  is  really  an  active  medicinal  plant,  and  we  learn 
from  Pereira  that  it  contains  three  important  principles, 
namely  : 

1  Helenin  .  .  .  Elecampane  Camphor.  Colour 

soluble  in  alcohol  and 
crystalline,  not  so  in 
water. 

2.  Resin  .  .  .  Fusible  in  boiling  water; 

soluble  in  ether  and  al¬ 
cohol. 
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3.  Inulin  .  .  .  An  amylaceous  substance. 

4.  Bitter  Extractive  .  The  tonic  property. 

We  extract  the  following  from  ^  Useful  Plants  of  Great 
Britain :  ’ 

‘‘  The  Elecampane  is  one  of  the  numerous  plants  that, 
long  grown  in  our  gardens,  have  naturalised  themselves  in 
the  fields.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  meadows,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  gardens  and  ruins,  but 
can  hardly  be  considered  indigenous,  though  regarded  as 
such  by  some  botanists.  It  grows  from  two  to  six  feet 
high,  with  thick  downy  stems,  little  branched  and  only 
towards  the  top.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  often  nearly  a  foot 
long,  and  covered  with  soft  hairs  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  with  the  long  rays  cut  into  three  teeth  at  the 
extremity.  The  plant  was  highly  valued  by  the  old  phy¬ 
sicians  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  is  still  employed  to 
some  extent  as  an  aromatic  tonic.  The  root  is  the  part 
used,  being  taken  in  powder  or  decoction.  It  is  beneficial 
in  pulmonary  and  catarrhal  afiections,  acting  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant,  and  has  been  given  to  advantage  in  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  but  is  not  a  very  active  remedy.  Its 
principal  consumption  is  in  making  a  sweetmeat  formed  of 
the  roots  candied  with  sugar,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
schoolboys  and  other  consumers  of  s,uch  viands.  In  former 
days  it  was  considered  a  cordial  by  the  monkish  herbalists, 
who  celebrated  its  virtues  in  the  line,  *  Enula  campana 
reddit  praecordia  Sana.’  The  powdered  root  in  large  doses 
acts  as  an  emetic.  The  leaves  were  eaten  by  the  Romans 
as  a  potherb;  they  are  rather  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic 
in  flavour.  The  root  contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  principle 
called  Inulin,  resembling  starch  in  properties,  but  this  is 
combined  with  a  resinous  bitter  substance  and  a  volatile  oil, 
to  which  the  medical  qualities  of  the  plant  are  due.  A 
decoction  of  the  root  is  said  by  Withering  to  have  cured 
sheep  affected  with  the  scab.”* 

Much  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  Elecampane  rightly 
belongs  to  the  British  Flora.  It  is  sometimes  abundant  as 
in  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  and  Baker  considers  it  to  be 
truly  wild  in  the  former  county.  This,  however,  is  doubted 
by  Bentham,  who  says  :  It  is  believed  to  be  truly  indi¬ 
genous  in  some  parts  of  Southern  England,  South  Wales, 
and  Ireland.” 

The  truth  is,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  about  villages  and  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
but  these  localities  are  so  different  from  those  in  the  Cau- 
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casus  and  Himalaya  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
really  and  truly  an  introduced  plant  in  Britain,  and  pro¬ 
bably  so  from  a  very  early  age,  perhaps  by  the  Romans,  as 
they  are  said  to  have  used  it  as  a  pot-herb. 

The  Saxons,  we  may  be  sure,  used  it  extensively,  for  in 
a  book  called  ‘  Saxon  Leechdoms"’  Helenium  enters  largely 
into  very  many  of  the  recipes  ordered  for  a  large  variety  of 
complaints.  Doubtless  the  plant  was  thus  introduced  to 
every  dwelling,  as  it  was  constantly  required,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  really  a  plant  possessing 
large  powers,  if  we  may  conclude  from  its  composition.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  we  know  of  little  use  that  is 
made  of  it  beyond  that  of  providing  a  sweet  in  candied  Ele¬ 
campane,  which  is  still  a  favourite  domestic  remedy  for 
coughs. 

The  carter  and  the  horseleech  still  supposes  he  uses  it 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  his  drinks,  or  drenches,  in  which 
powdered  Elecampane  is  constantly  introduced,  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  bean  meal  is  used  to  do  duty  for  it,  for 
though  the  root  is  still  to  be  bought,  we  have  never  seen 
any  in  a  state  of  powder. 

2,  3.  The  two  next  forms,  Inula  dysenterica  and  I.  puli- 
cariuj  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Fleabanes,  differ  greatly  in 
size,  and  in  the  details  of  the  leaves  of  flowers.  In  the 
former  the  leaves  are  sessile  with  a  sagittate  base  and 
bright  yellow-rayed  flowers,  whilst  the  latter  is  smaller  in 
all  its  parts  with  shortly  petiolate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of 
the  ray  far  less  conspicuous. 

Both  these  have  a  reputation  for  driving  away  fleas,  for 
which  purpose  the  flowers  are  simply  introduced  by  poor 
people  in  the  country  into  their  beds. 

These  plants  are  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Lankester*  as  follows  : 

This  plant  is  sometimes  called  '  the  wild  marigold,’  and 
*  Job’s  tears  ’  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  a  tradition  that  its 
bruised  leaves  were  applied  by  Job  as  a  remedy  for  his 
grievous  diseases ;  and  it  is  still  held  by  them  in  high 
repute  as  a  cure  for  wounds.  Dr.  Withering  states  that  the 
Russian  soldiers,  in  the  Persian  expedition  under  General 
Freit,  were  much  relieved  from  dysentery  by  the  use  of  this 
plant.  It  is  bitter  and  astringent.  Though  so  common  a 
plant  in  many  parts  of  our  island,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  niuch  used  by  British  herbalists.” 

The  Lesser  Fleabane  is  spoken  of  as  follows  by  the  same 
authority : 

‘‘  The  common  name  of  this  plant  originates  in  a  belief 
*  ‘  Mrs.  Lankester  on  English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  p.  103. 
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that  its  scent  is  obnoxious  to  fleas.  Gerarde  says;  ^The 
herb,  hurried  where  flies,  gnats,  fleas,  or  any  venomous  things 
are,  doth  drive  them  away.’  ” 

The  I.  dysenterica  is  common  to  our  roadsides  every¬ 
where,  and  is  known  by  its  conspicuous  golden  stars  and 
leaves  with  the  underside  of  a  white  woolly  aspect. 

The  I.  pulicaria  is  far  from  common.  Dr.  Syme  says 
of  it  that  it  is  met  with  in  places  which  have  been  under 
water  during  the  winter,  and  by  damp  roadsides.  E-ather 
rare,  and  sparingly  distributed  in  the  South  of  England, 
where  it  occurs  as  far  north  as  Cambridge,  Warwick,  and 
Norfolk.” 

Dr.  Pierpoint  Johnson  says  of  it : 

The  Fleabane  has  been  little  employed  medicinally  in 
this  country,  but  in  Eastern  Europe  is  regarded  as  a 
valuable  remedy  for  dysenteric  disorders.  A  dysentery  that 
attacked  the  Russian  army  on  an  expedition  to  Persia  is  said 
to  have  been  cured  entirely  by  this  herb.  Its  apparent  pro¬ 
perties  recommend  it  to  a  closer  examination  by  our  medical 
men.  Though  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  much  used  by  British 
herbalists.  It  is  bitter  and  astringent.”* 

4.  The  Inula  Conyza,  Ploughman"^ s  Spikenard,  is  very 
common  in^  woods,  waste  places,  and  roadsides  all  over 
England,  but  not  found  in  Scotland  nor  Ireland.  Its  leaves 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  foxglove,  for  which  they  are 
often  gathered.  This  is  a  mistake  which  would  result  in  a 
harmless  plant  being  used  where  active  results  might  be 
advisable.  The  leaves  are  perfectly  harmless,  its  common 
name  of  Shepherd  or  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  being  given 
to  it  as  rustics  not  unfrequently  use  it  for  binding  up  cut 
fingers. 
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A  reply  to  Mr.  Colam’s  Letter  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  By  Thomas  Greaves, 

F.R.C.V.S. 

I  observe  that  there  is  an  article  in  the  last  month’s  Vete¬ 
rinary  Journal  entitled  Is  Drawing  off  the  Soles  a  Remedy 
for  Ring-bones  or  Side-bones,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John 
*  ‘Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain,’  p.  158. 
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Colam,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect,  and  who  I  am  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
think  would  willingly  or  knowingly  misrepresent  me,  or 
intentionally  try  to  damage  my  professional  reputation  by 
writing  as  he  has  done  an  exceedingly  unfair  criticism 
upon  the  evidence  I  gave  lately  in  a  Court  of  Justice  in 
defence  of  an  old  and  highly  respected  brother  practitioner. 
Statements  are  made  in  the  article  referred  to  which  I  never 
uttered,  and  others  are  unblushingly  distorted.  I  feel  this 
keenly,  because  I  have  ever  espoused  the  cause  of  justice 
and  mercy,  and  my  whole  nature  is  opposed  to  cruelty  in 
any  and  every  form,  even  in  the  operation  of  docking.  I 
strongly  oppose  indiscriminate  docking,  but  would  not  give 
evidence  against  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  performing  the 
operation  unless  gross  malpractice  was  proved. 

I  am  willing  to  put  the  most  charitable  construction  pos¬ 
sible  upon  the  motives  or  objects  which  Mr.  Colam  may  have 
had  when  writing  his  critique.  I  know  that  my  evidence 
(and  I  stood  alone,  being  the  only  veterinary  surgeon  for 
the  defence)  was  accepted,  espoused,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
magistrates,  and  that  their  decision  in  favour  of  the  defendant 
met  with  an  almost  unanimous  approval  by  a  densely  crowded 
court ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the  In¬ 
spector  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Fleming,  and  the  other  two  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  who  gave  evidence  for  the  Society,  totally 
failed  to  induce  the  Bench  to  accept  their  view  of  the  case. 

I  may  here  remark  that  so  strong  was  Dr.  Fleming’s  par¬ 
tisan  feelings,  his  over-zeal  in  the  cause,  that  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  He  was 
not  content  with  fair  and  legitimate  opposition,  but  must,  for¬ 
sooth,  have  recourse  to  unfair  and  questionable  tactics.  He 
was  not  content  with  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  giving 
his  evidence  fairly  and  openly  in  Court  on  his  oath ;  but 
must  embrace  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  one  of  the 
magistrates  a  considerable  distance  down  the  lane  alongside 
of  the  lame  horse  (which  had  travelled  eight  miles  that 
morning),  giving  him  privately  his  version,  his  view  of  the 
case,  and  telling  a  tale  of  horrible  cruelty  inflicted  in  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  operation !  This,  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called,  is,  I  think,  taking  unfair  advantage ;  but  although 
he  used  all  his  skill,  logic  and  plausibility  to  influence  the 
magistrates,  he  failed  utterly  to  convince  them  that  the 
operation  (which  he  admitted  he  had  never  performed  or 
seen  performed)  was,  when  even  performed  by  an  expert, 
according  to  his  designation,  a  brutal  one. 
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And  now,  since  the  case  has  been  fairly  tried  and  decided, 
I  look  upon  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  personal  insult  and 
a  mark  of  disrespect  for  the  laws  under  which  we  live  to  be 
continually  raking  it  up  and  showing  with  what  a  bad  spirit 
some  men  (and  I  do  not  confine  this  remark  to  Mr. 
Colam  alone)  reluctantly  accept  prompt  recognition  of  the 
inevitable,  or  submit  to  it  with  anything  but  a  good  grace. 
I  am  aware  that  at  the  time  the  case  was  reported  in  various 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  the  report  varied  in 
different  papers.  I  only  saw  it  in  two,  and  I  am  quite 
willing  to  give  Mr.  Colam  credit  for  having  seen  it  in  some 
paper  which  1  have  not — and  that  he  has  accurately  and 
truthfully  copied  the  statements  which  he  has  introduced 
into  his  article,  with  respect  to  which  I  complain,  and 
feel  myself  aggrieved. 

1st.  Mr.  Colam  says  :  One  of  these  (Mr.  Greaves,  of 
Manchester)  stated  in  his  evidence  that  drawing  the  sole  is 
the  best  known  and  effectual  remedy  for  ring-bone  and  side- 
bone  lameness.'^  Now,  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort  in 
my  life ;  and  however  any  man  could  have  the  effrontery  to 
make  such  an  unwarrantable  statement  I  am  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  know,  I  stated  on  oath  that  I  had  never  performed 
the  operation,  or  ever  known  the  operation  to  be  performed, 
for  ring-bone,  or  for  side-bone,  but  that  I  could  conceive  it 
might  operate  beneficially  for  side-bone. 

^nd.  Again,  Mr.  Colam  says :  Mr.  Greaves  told  the 
Bench  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  animal  would  recover  in 
a  month  or  two.^^  Now,  I  told  the  Bench  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  said,  I  believed  that  in  time  the  horse  would  get 
right.” 

3rd.  Again,  he  says  :  "  The  firing  of  the  tendons  did, 
no  doubt,  relieve  the  overshot  fetlocks  to  some  extent.” 
Now,  the  operation  of  firing  could  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  This  horse  was  never  fired  over  the  tendons 
at  all. 

4th.  Again,  Dr.  Fleming  says  :  Both  fore-limbs  from 
the  coronets  to  the  fetlocks  were  deeply  and  most  severely 
fired — cruelly  fired  on  both  fore-legs.”  Here,  again,  is 
another  incorrect  statement.  One  limb  only  was  fired,  and 
that  lightly  and  neatly ;  the  other  limb  was  never  touched 
with  the  firing  iron  at  all.  Unfortunately,  the  horse  got  his 
head  loose,  and  with  his  teeth  injured  the  fired  pastern  and 
blemished  the  part. 

5th.  Again,  Dr.  Fleming  called  the  case  one  of  sprained 
tendon  ;  another  veterinary  surgeon  spoke  of  it  as  contracted 
tendons ;  whereas  neither  the  back  tendons  nor  fetlocks  have 
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ever  been  affected  in  the  slightest  degree — they  are  as  clean 
as  a  foaVs,  and  always  have  been. 

I  admitted  to  the  Bench  that  I  had  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  unsoling  forty  or  fifty  times  for  canker  in  the  foot, 
and  twice  for  contracted  feet,  with  almost  uniform  success  ; 
but  the  evidence  was  overwhelming,  when  I  saw  several 
horses  brought  to  the  Court  from  distances  of  five  or  ten 
miles,  and  knew  that  others  were  ready  to  be  brought,  all 
of  which  had  been  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Walters,  which 
were  lame,  useless,  and  worthless  animals  before  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  were  now  sound  and  worth  £40,  £50, 
or  £60  each,  and  that  every  man  was  willing  and  anxious 
to  come  forward  and  give  evidence  (as  some  did)  to  verify 
the  great  benefit  their  horses  had  received.  Althougli  these 
men  were  plain,  honest  country  people,  unable  to  explain, 
on  scientific  principles,  how  the  effects  of  the  operation  were 
produced,  and  knowing  nothing  about  the  operation  being 
recognised  by  the  profession  or  not,  they  could  bring  the 
logic  of  facts  to  bear  upon  its  advantages. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Perry,  the  owner  of  the 
horse,  stated  in  the  Court  that  he  would  have  taken  £1  for 
the  horse  before  the  operation,  and  that  he  would  not  now 
take  £40  for  him.  Besides  this  I  have  a  letter,  now  before 
me,  dated  February  10th,  wherein  it  is  stated,  The  horse 
has  been  at  work  ever  since  the  operation,  except  the 
month’s  rest  after  its  performance,  and  no  animal  could 
go  on  better.” 


THE  IIECEN,T  EXAMINATIONS. 

Letter  by  “  Vindex.” 

Glasgow;  \2th  Feb.y  1884. 

Sirs, — Believing  that  your  ear  is  ever  open  to  just  com¬ 
plaints,  I  venture  to  address  you  on  a  matter  which  is 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  veterinary  circles,  and 
which  is  of  sufficient  gravity,  as  I  humbly  think,  to  merit 
your  editorial  attention.  I  refer  to  the  recent  examinations, 
especially  of  third-year  students.  It  will,  I  am  certain, 
surprise  the  profession  to  learn  that  out  of  forty-three  students 
sent  up  for  their  final  examination  last  month,  and  who  were 
believed  by  their  teachers  to  be  worthy  of  the  honour  of  a 
diploma,  only  sixteen  passed.  Taking  the  Scottish  Colleges 
alone,  we  find  that  out  of  twenty-two  students  only  seven 
passed.  The  results  of  the  April  and  July  examinations  of 
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last  year  were  equally  disastrous,  but  the  above  figures,  which 
are  all  that  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  at  the  present  moment, 
are  sufficiently  grave. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Amongst  the  rejected  on  every  occasion 
were  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  young  men  of 
their  year.  Some  of  these  have  been  rejected  more  than 
once.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  anomalous  and  absurd  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  passed  on  every  subject ;  one  or  two,  besides 
having  passed  in  all,  have  passed  twice  on  two  or  three  sub¬ 
jects,  and  some  actually  thrice,  and  yet  the  examiners,  in 
their  supreme  wisdom,  have  refused  them  diplomas. 

Now,  sirs,  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  any 
of  the  colleges,  and  write  merely  from  the  parental  point  of 
view.  My  own  boy  is  amongst  the  unfortunates,  but  I  do 
not  know  if  his  case  is  the  worst.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  glaring  defect  in  the  examination  system  which  permits 
such  an  abuse  of  authority  ;  for  I  am  led  to  understand  that 
any  one  of  the  examiners  has  power  to  cause  a  student  to  be 
rejected,  even  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  his  colleagues, 
so  that  a  door  is  left  open  for  the  display  of  spleen  or 
caprice.  I  understand,  also,  that  these  unfavorable  verdicts 
do  not  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  learned  and 
accomplished  President  of  the  Board,  but  from  the  distinctly 
minor  luminaries.  One  would  submit  with  humility  to  the 
dictum  of  Dr.  Fleming,  hut,  as  you  know.  Sirs,  there  is 
unfortunately  but  one  Fleming  on  the  Board,  To  him, 
therefore,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  my  remarks  do 
not  apply. 

Now,  sirs,  I  would  remind  these  gentlemen  that  they 
have  not  been  placed  in  their  high  and  honorable  position 
for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  and  thrusting  upon  the 
general  public  special  theories  of  their  own,  still  less  for 
trifling  with  the  destinies  of  aspiring  and  hopeful  young 
students,  but  they  have  been  appointed  judges  by  the 
members  of  their  profession  in  the  belief  that  they  will  act 
in  an  impartial  manner,  and  will  exhibit  a  judicial  calmness 
and  serenity  of  mind  and  a  firm  determination  to  do  justice 
both  to  the  young  men  and  to  the  profession.  Let  them 
remember  that  this  examination  is  a  minimum^  not  a 
maximum,  examination,  and  that  their  duty  simply  is  to 
select  young  men  who  have  a  distinct  aptitude  for  the 
profession,  and  who  are  therefore  likely  to  extend  their 
knowlege,  and  enlarge  their  capabilities  in  the  future. 
When  a  young  man  presents  himself  twice  or  three  times, 
and  on  each  occasion  shows  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  what  does  it  matter  if  on  one  occasion  he  shows 
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his  particular  excellence  in,  say,  horse  pathology,  and  on 
another  in  cattle  pathology  ?  What  is  the  wonderful  charm 
that  lies  in  the  exact  balance  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
any  young  man — ay,  or  for  the  majority  of  his  more  ex¬ 
perienced  elders — to  know  everything  in  every  department, 
and  the  whole  examination  thus  tends  to  become  a  mere 
matter  of  chance,  as  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

Professor  Huxley  has  well  said  that  examinations  are  an 
evil — a  necessary  one,  perhaps,  but  still  an  evil — and 
examiners,  especially  those  who  have  been  newly  appointed, 
should  remember  this.  They  should  remember  that  they 
themselves  are  specialists  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  on  general  knowledge,  and  appointed  because  it  is 
believed  that  with  their  abundance  of  wisdom  and  fulness  of 
information  they  are  suited  for  the  task  of  discovering  merit 
in  whatever  form  it  exists.  Let  them  not  descend,  if  they 
would  retain  the  esteem  of  the  public  and  of  their  brethren 
in  the  profession,  to  the  despicable  position  of  crotchet- 
mongers.  The  effect  of  such  conduct  is  disastrous,  not  only 
to  the  examiner  himself  but  to  his  department  of  science, 
especially  if  it  be  one  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
practical  work,  like  that  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  world 
does  not  want  mere  theorists  for  its  surgeons,  but  men  of 
good  average  ability,  with  a  love  of  their  work  under  even 
its  most  repellent  forms. 

It  has  indeed  been  whispered  that  the  examiners  are 
actuated  in  this  conduct  by  a  selfish  regard  for  their  own 
pockets,  as  they  know,  say  their  calumniators,  that  the 
unfortunate  rejected  ones  are  almost  bound  to  return  with 
fresh  fees.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  calumny,  but  even  false 
reports  gain  currency,  and  at  last  credit,  when  facts  appear 
to  the  distorted  public  vision  so  strongly  and  so  per¬ 
sistently  to  confirm  them.  At  any  rate,  the  examiners, 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  honour,  might  do  well 
to  take  a  note  of  this  report,  and  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  by  a  more  judicious  treatment  of  the  candidates  that 
it  has  really  no  foundation. 

Finally,  sirs,  I  would  say,  if  the  veterinary  profession 
wishes  to  attract  to  its  membership  young  men  of  ability 
and  character  it  must  prove  to  the  world  that  it  is  honest 
in  its  desire  to  select  those  who — with,  of  course,  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  work — have  honestly  laboured  to  acquire, 
and  have  honestly  succeeded,  too,  in  acquiring,  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  skill  necessary  for  the  practice  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  that  it  does  not  inveigle  young  men  into 
spending  the  best  years  of  their  life  in  the  endeavour  to 
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enter  a  coterie  which  at  the  end  rejects  them  with  cruel 
mockery  and  scorn.  I  am,  Sirs,  yours,  &c. 

To  (he  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian* 


THE  LATE  EIRE  AT  THE  NEW  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  Medical  SociETr; 

February  hth,  1884. 

Dear  Sirs, — As  the  whole  of  the  valuable  library  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  above  Society  has  been  destroyed  by  the  late  fire 
in  the  New  College  buildings,  would  you  please  publish 
the  loss  in  your  next  issue,  so  that  all  the  old  members  may 
know  of  it  ? 

By  doing  so  you  will  much  oblige  the  present  members 
and  do  us  good  service.  Yours  truly, 

J.  Purdy, 

Secretary  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
Medical  Society. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian* 

P.S. — The  library  was  founded  by  the  late  Professor 
Dick  in  the  year  1834,  so  that  it  has  been  fifty  years  in 
existence. 

[In  publishing  the  above  communication,  we  would  urge 
individual  members  of  the  profession,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  to  make  an  effort  to  supply  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  with  a  new  library.  Doubtless  many 
books  have  been  destroyed  which  cannot  be  replaced,  but 
gifts  of  both  old  and  new  works  can  be  made  by  many 
members,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  book  collectors  in  the  profession. — Eds.] 


Pathological  Contributions. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

This  disease  exists  in  the  following  provinces  of  Russia  : — 
Bessarabia,  Volhynia,  Ekaterinoslav,  Podolia,  Taurida, 
Kherson,  and  Plotsk. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

During  the  four  weeks  ending  26th  January,  1884,  eleven 
cases  occurred  in  the  Netherlands  outside  Spoeling  District ; 
within  that  district  nineteen  cases  were  detected  on  post- 
mortem  examination. 
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A  severe  outbreak  of  this  disease  has  been  reported  in  the 
district  of  Stettin,  in  Germany,  in  which  forty  cattle  were 
slaughtered. 

The  disease  is  still  declining  in  Great  Britain. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Tins  disease  is  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Europe ; 
on  the  8th  of  February  it  was  reported  to  exist  in  eighteen 
Cantons  in  Switzerland ;  also  in  Italy  and  the  Island  of 
Sardinia  ;  also  in  Germany.  The  disease  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States  of  America  by  a  cargo  of 
pedigree  cattle  exported  from  Liverpool ;  the  animals  are  at 
present  detained  in  the  Quarantine  Station  at  Portland, 
State  of  Maine.  The  ship  which  took  out  the  cattle  to 
Portland  returned  with  American  cattle  and  sheep,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  Liverpool,  on  February  22nd,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  cattle  and  seven  sheep  were  found  aflfected 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  All  the  animals  of  the  cargo 
were  slaughtered  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  an  order  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  landing  in  this  country  of  animals 
shipped  at  Portland  between  February  2Tth  and  March 
12th,  both  days  inclusive. 

In  this  country  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  continued  to 
decline  since  the  stopping  of  store  stock  markets.  The 
number  of  districts  in  which  disease  existed  at  the  date  of 
the  last  Gazette  return  was  thirty  in  England  and  one  in 
Wales.  Scotland  is  free. 


BACILLI  IN  CHOLERA. 

Dr.  Koch  intends  to  continue  these  investigations,  and 
if  he  still  finds  the  bacilli  uniformly  present  in  cholera 
cases,  and  uniformly  absent  in  all  others,  he  thinks  that 
he  will  be  justified  in  regarding  them  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  even  if  his  inoculation  experiments  in  animals 
should  fail ;  his  results  in  this  direction,  however,  have 
been  such  as  to  permit  him  to  hope  for  better  success  than 
he  has  as  yet  been  able  to  record.  Since  the  last  report 
was  published,  a  statement  has  appeared  in  a  Calcutta 
paper  to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  discovered  the  bacilli  in  the  matter  contained  in  a 
water-tank  supplying  a  village  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta, 
in  which  sixteen  cases  of  cholera  had  recently  broken  out. 
Confirmatory  details  of  this  statement  will  be  looked  for 
with  some  interest. — Med*  Times  and  Gazette, 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicebo, 

LEGISLATION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OE  EOREIGN 

ANIMALS. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  animal  plagues  of  this 
country-is  more  remarkable  than  the  change  of  attitude  of 
the  stock-owner  in  regard  to  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  the  landing  of  something  like  20,000  animals 
from  abroad  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  excited  little  or  no  comment.  The  landing  of  a 
single  cargo  of  diseased  animals  a  few  days  ago  created  some¬ 
thing  allied  to  a  panic.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  disease  was 
discovered  among  a  cargo  of  cattle  and  sheep  landed  at 
Liverpool  from  America  on  February  22nd,  inspectors 
were  sent  off  from  the  central  department  to  secure  the 
immediate  slaughter  of  the  animals  ;  special  precautions 
were  taken  to  disinfect  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
animals  on  board  the  ship,  the  ‘‘  Ontario,”  from  Portland ; 
and  an  Order  of  Council  was  immediately  passed,  prohibiting 
the  landing  in  this  country  of  animals  shipped  at  Portland 
between  February  27th  and  March  12th,  both  days 
inclusive.  The  whole  proceedings,  in  short,  remind  us  of 
the  events  of  1872  and  1877,  when  animals  affected,  not 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  but  with  cattle  plague,  were 
brought  to  our  shores  from  Russia  and  Germany  respec¬ 
tively. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  allowable  to  suggest  that  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  a  disease  which,  in  our 
recollection,  was  looked  upon  as  a  comparatively  unimportant 
affair,  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  education  which  the 
public  have  received  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  legislation 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  at  least,  since  the  proceed¬ 
ing  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  cattle  plague  into 
this  country  in  1865  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  stamping 
out  disease  and  preventing  its  introduction.  Further,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  improved 
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breeds  of  farm  stock  have  been  diffused  over  a  larger  area 
than  they  occupied  anterior  to  the  beginning  of  that  period  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  among  the  improved  races  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  produces  more  direct  and  indirect  mis¬ 
chief  than  it  does  among  the  less  cultivated  breeds. 

Whether  our  explanation  of  the  views  which  are  now 
entertained  in  regard  to  prevention  of  animal  diseases  is 
correct  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  stock 
owners  all  over  the  country  have  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  remedy  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  applied, 
and  the  Bills  which  are  now  before  Parliament  introduced 
by  Lord  Carlingford  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 
respectively  show  that  the  public  sentiment  has  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  In  another  part  of  the 
Journal  we  publish  the  text  of  the  two  Bills  referred  to,  but 
both  have  already  undergone  amendment,  and  will  most 
probably  be  further  amended  before  one  of  them  becomes 
law.  The  difference  between  them  at  present  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  that  of  discretionary 
power  in  one  case  and  the  compulsory  duty  in  the  other, 
in  regard  to  prohibition  of  animals  from  countries  in  which 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  known  to  exist. 


PROFESSOR  TUSON’S  PATENT  DISINFECTANTS,  DEO¬ 
DORISERS,  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Professor  Tuson 
has  completed  his  experiments  in  regard  to  the  best  methods 
of  utilising  his  two  compounds — a  fluid  and  a  powder,  and 
that  they  are  now  to  be  obtained  ready  for  use  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  A.  Boake  and  Co.,  Stratford,  London. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  our  colleague’s  discovery,  we 
need  not  say  much  ;  our  readers,  on  being  informed  that 
sulphurous  acid  and  chloride  of  zinc  are  the  principal  agents 
in  the  compounds,  will  recognise  the  fact  that  two  un¬ 
questionably  efficacious  destroyers  of  infective  germs  are 
present. 

For  the  use  of  the  liquid  disinfectant  Professor  Tuson 
employs  a  very  cheap  and  extremely  simple  spray  producer, 
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which  can  be  fitted  in  a  moment  to  the  neck  of  a  common 
wine  bottle,  and  set  in  action  to  disinfect  the  air  of  a  stable 
or  cow- shed  without  difficulty ;  and  he  is  engaged  in 
devising  what  may  be  termed  a  spray-producing  battery  for 
use  in  disinfecting  large  spaces. 

Members  of  the  veterinary  profession  are  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  disinfection  of  premises,  railway  trucks,  and 
ships  in  which  diseased  animals  have  stood,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  Professor  Tuson’s 
inventions. 


Pacts  and  Observations. 

The  Export  of  Danish  Cattle  to  Great  Britain. — 
(Copenhagen,  Feb.  5.)  A  Ministerial  Circular  has  been 
issued  giving  greater  stringency  to  existing  regulations 
affecting  the  export  of  cattle  to  Great  Britain,  both  as 
regards  the  inspection  of  the  cattle  by  the  veterinary  author¬ 
ities  and  the  mode  of  transport. 

Consumption  of  Animal  Food  in  Paris. — From  an 
official  return  just  published  by  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine 
it  appears,  that  during  the  year  1883  269,745  oxen,  220,437 
calves,  1,776,871  sheep,  and  257,759  pigs  were  slaughtered 
at  the  several  abattoirs.  The  consumption  of  horseflesh  is 
rapidly  increasing;  thus  there  were  killed  during  the  year 
for  food  94,585  horses,  307  donkeys,  and  40  mules.  In 
1881  only  6487  horses,  and  1882  7546  were  slaughtered 
for  this  purpose. 

Tuberculosis  in  Wild  Animals. — A  statement  is  made 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly ^  to  the  effect  that  among 
animals  in  the  wild  state  consumption  is  much  more  pre¬ 
valent  than  among  those  in  captivity,  owing  to  exposure 
and  to  the  impossibility  of  the  beasts  escaping  in  their  lairs 
from  the  effects  of  violent  storms. — Journal  of  Comparative 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Prolonged  Lactation  in  a  Cow. — Saint-Ives  Menaid, 
subdirector  of  the  Acclimatization  Garden  in  Paris,  reports 
the  case  of  a  spayed  cow  in  which  the  lacteal  secretion 
persisted  three  years  and  eight  months,  during  which  time 
she  gave  12,600  litres  of  milk  rich  in  solid  constituents. 
According  to  Menard  the  milk  of  spayed  cows  is  always 
much  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  non-spayed  ones. 
— /3. 
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By  Professors  Simonds  and  Brown. 

[Continued  from  p.  36.) 

Similar  cases  of  sudden  death  from  excessive  feeding  on 
an  unaccustomed  food  have  been  brought  under  our  notice. 
Cattle  and  sheep  have  died  in  consequence  of  filling  their 
stomachs  to  repletion  with  acorns,  and  the  same  thing  has 
happened  to  them  and  to  other  animals  from  overgorging 
with  other  kinds  of  food,  but,  as  Mr.  Dale  says,  these  cases 
are  exceptional. 

From  Mr.  Dale’s  report  of  cases  of  acorn-poisoning  occur¬ 
ring  in  his  practice,  we  extract  the  following  details,  which 
will  suffice  to  show  that  the  disease,  in  its  ordinary  course,  is 
not  the  result  of  sudden  mechanical  distension  of  the  stomach 
from  excessive  feeding. 

‘‘  Case  1. — Hilfield  Park.  Fifteen  steers  and  heifers  were 
pastured,  ages  from  one  year  to  two  and  a  half  years.  The  ani¬ 
mals  were  feeding  on  acorns  for  a  week  before  any  symptoms 
of  illness  appeared;  ten  of  them  were  attacked  and  nine  died. 
The  first  case  occurred  on  October  27th.  Some  of  the  acorns 
were  picked  up  from  this  pasture,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
stock  were  taken  ill  the  older  animals  were  removed. 

Case  2. — Bushey.  Ten  steers  and  three  milch  cows  were 
on  the  pastures.  Disease  commenced  soon  after  the  animals 
began  to  eat  the  acorns.  Five  were  attacked  and  two  died. 
None  of  the  milch  cows  were  affected.  The  acorns  were 
])icked  off  the  pasture. 

Case  3. — Watford.  Twenty-five  oxen  and  twelve  milch 
cows  were  feeding  on  the  pastures  for  three  or  four  weeks 
before  the  outbreak  of  disease  on  October  27th.  The  acorns 
were  regularly  picked  up,  and  only  seven  young  cattle  were 
attacked  ;  of  these  four  died. 

Case  4. — Stanmore.  Three  young  stirks  and  ten  Alder¬ 
ney  cows  were  pastured  in  the  meadow  during  the  summer 
and  early  part  of  the  autumn ;  the  disease  commenced  on 
October  21st,  and,  contrary  to  general  experience,  attacked 
two  cows ;  the  young  stock  escaped.  The  acorns  were  picked 
up  from  this  pasture.” 

“  Reports  were  received  day  by  day  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  acorns  were  plentiful. 
As  in  1868,  the  malady  proved  very  fatal ;  from  seventy  to 
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ninety  per  cent,  of  the  animals  attacked  died,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  attacked  in  a  herd  of  young  animals  was 
usually  three  fourths  of  the  entire  number.  All  the  animals 
which  fed  on  the  acorns  were  affected  to  some  extent,  but 
those  only  which  were  actually  ill  were  reported  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  acorn  disease.^^ 

“  Cows  and  oxen  were  attacked  in  several  instances,  and 
some  fatal  cases  occurred  in  these  animals.  Some  herds  were 
attacked  with  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  and  these  cases, 
on  being  investigated,  were  found  to  have  occurred  on  farms 
where  the  stock  had  previously  suffered,  and  where,  con¬ 
sequently,  great  precautions  were  taken.  Young  cattle 
were  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  places  where  the 
quantity  of  acorns  was  excessive,  and  pickers  were  employed 
constantly  at  work  on  the  pastures.  Sometimes  the  cattle 
were  removed  at  night,  and  not  turned  out  until  a  quantity  of 
acorns  had  been  collected.  The  admixture  of  bran  and  chaff 
with  acorns  was  found  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects,  and 
in  the  few  localities  where  there  was  a  fair  quantity  of  grass 
the  young  animals  were  observed  to  thrive  well  notwith¬ 
standing  the  presence  of  a  great  many  acorns  on  the  ground.” 

‘  Mr.  Chattell,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Bromley,  in  his  letter 
to  us,  writes : 

“  The  principal  harm  appears  to  result  from  turning  the 
young  stock  out  empty  and  hungry.  I  know  of  no  case  of 
disease  occurring  where  the  animals  have  been  turned  out  in 
the  fields  after  having  well  satisfied  themselves  with  ordinary 
food  in  the  sheds.” 

All  the  details  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  various 
members  of  the  profession  who  have  communicated  with  us, 
agree  with  our  own  observations  and  experiments,  and  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mischief  is  done  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  at  which  time  the  acorns  are  certainly  want¬ 
ing  in  the  sweetness  and  nuttiness  of  flavour  which  they  sub¬ 
sequently  possess,  even  if  they  do  not  contain  some  acrid  or 
volatile  principle  which  is  afterwards  changed  or  dissipated. 

The  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances,  in  the  cases  which 
were  investigated  during  the  last  outbreak,  were  in  all  respects 
identical  with  those  which  have  been  recorded  as  characteristic 
of  acorn-poisoning  in  1868.  At  first  the  animals  were  observed 
to  be  doing  badly;”  their  movements  were  tardy,  and 
a  peculiar  dreariness  of  aspect  was  apparent.  Constipation 
was  generally  present,  the  coat  was  rough  and  harsh  to  the 
touch,  and  the  skin  tightly  adherent  to  the  body.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  things  continued  for  some  time  at  least,  without  any 
modification  which  was  apparent  to  the  herdsman,  until  one 
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or  two  animals  became  suddenly  worse,  or,  perhaps,  were 
found  dead  in  the  field. 

If  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  at  once  discovered  or  the 
cause  suspected,  the  rest  of  the  herd  was  removed  from  the 
pasture ;  this  precaution,  however,  was  in  very  many  in¬ 
stances  adopted  too  late  to  save  the  majority  of  the  animals. 
Thus  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days  others  would  become 
sick,  notwithstanding  their  complete  abstinence  from  acorns, 
and,  indeed,  from  all  kinds  of  food  save  that  which  was 
given  with  the  drenching  horn.  In  many  instances  the 
greater  part  of  the  herd  succumbed ;  some  of  the  animals 
being  attacked  with  fatal  illness  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
their  removal  from  the  pastures. 

One  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  progress  of  the  disease 
after  the  removal  of  the  cattle  from  the  pastures  on  which 
acorns  were  scattered  came  under  our  observation  in  the 
beginning  of  November.  A  herd  of  nearly  thirty  Scotch 
steers  was  turned  into  a  park  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  all  the  summer.  The  herbage  during  the  long 
dry  season  was  very  scanty,  but  the  animals  remained  in 
good  health  until  after  the  fall  of  acorns,  during  the  high 
winds  which  prevailed  about  the  middle  of  September. 
From  this  time  all  the  animals  became  unthrifty  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  presented  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  debility  which 
have  been  previously  described.  About  the  second  week  of 
October  five  of  them  died  in  quick  succession,  some  in  a  few 
hours  after  being  attacked.  The  remaining  animals  of  the 
herd  were  removed  from  the  park  at  once  and  placed  in  a 
sheltered  but  well-ventilated  yard,  where  they  received 
every  attention,  but  in  spite  of  every  care  fresh  attacks 
occurred  at  intervals,  and  by  the  beginning  of  November 
all  the  animals  were  suffering  more  or  less  severely. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  in  company  with  the  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon  in  attendance,  the  sight  which  presented 
itself  carried  us  at  once  back  to  the  worst  days  of  cattle 
plague.  Something  like  a  score  of  cattle  were  in  the  yard, 
some  standing  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  some  lying 
with  their  heads  turned  to  one  side ;  many  of  them  giving 
utterance  to  the  peculiar  groan  or  grunt  so  often  present 
in  cattle  plague  in  the  middle  of  each  expiration.  Even 
the  characteristic  symptom  of  muscular  twitchings  or  tremb¬ 
ling  was  not  wanting.  All  the  animals  had  the  sunken 
eye  and  haggard  look  which  were  so  familiar  in  the  time  of 
the  plague,  and  all  were  miserably  weak  and  emaciated. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  that  had 
cattle  plague  been  then  prevalent  in  the  district,  short 
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would  have  been  the  time  that  these  wretched  crea¬ 
tures  would  have  been  allowed.  Happily,  however,  cattle 
plague  was  not  prevalent,  and  notwithstanding  its  malig¬ 
nant  nature,  the  existing  malady  had  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  to  be  non-contagious,  therefore  the  victims 
were  left  to  a  fate  which  was  as  certain,  though  not  so  swift, 
as  the  stamping- out  system. 

A  closer  observation  of  the  sick  cattle  led  to  the  detection 
of  other  symptoms  which  simulated  those  of  cattle  plague. 
There  was  in  most  of  the  animals  a  discharge  of  a  glairy 
fluid  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  in  several  cases  the 
fluid  had  collected  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  forming  a 
gelatinous  mass.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  was  often 
streaked  with  blood.  Frequent  evacuation  of  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fluid  feculent  matter  mingled  with  mucus  and  blood 
took  place,  and  it  was  also  observed  that  the  everted  portion 
of  the  rectum  was  deeply  congested. 

Admitting  the  striking  general  resemblance  which  the 
symptoms  and  lesions  of  the  acorn  disease  bear  to  those  of 
cattle  plague,  we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  to  the 
scientific  pathologist  the  distinction  of  the  two  diseases  is 
perfectly  easy  and  sure.  Not  to  speak  of  the  minute  phases 
of  difierence,  there  is  sufiicient  evidence  in  the  state  of  the 
internal  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer  and 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes,  to  set  all  doubts 
at  rest.  In  none  of  the  animals  which  we  have  examined 
has  the  temperature  exceeded  102°,  and  in  some  of  those 
to  which  we  have  just  referred  the  thermometer  registered 
only  98° ;  these  animals  were,  however,  within  a  few  hours  of 
death.  The  mucous  membranes  were  always  pale  in  colour, 
except  in  those  parts  where  spots  of  congestion  or  abrasions 
existed. 

(  To  he  continued,') 
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The  following  article  has  appeared  in  the  National  Live 
Stock  Journal  (Chicago) : — Upon  the  principle  that  like 
produces  like,  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  breed  a  good  animal 
we  must  have  a  good  animal ;  and  as  an  animal  has  two 
parents,  it  is  reasonable  to  say,  that  if  we  wish  to  insure  the 
reproduction  of  goodness  we  must  have  two  good  animals. 
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It  is  further  evident  that  the  goodness  of  the  one  parent 
must  be  such  goodness  as  will  harmonise  with  the  goodness  . 
of  the  other  parent,  and  not  conflict  with  it.  The  ill-assorted 
union  of  goodness  will  produce  badness.  You  must  then  in 
breeding  live  stock  choose  a  good  male  and  a  good  female, 
and  they  must  be  suited  to  one  another.  This  is  selection. 
But  you  do  not  want  to  lose  in  the  next  following  generation 
all  that  you  have  gained  in  this  first.  You  w^ant  to  breed 
something  at  least  as  good  as  you  have  bred  so  far,  better 
than  you  have  hitherto  bred  if  you  can,  so  you  must  select 
again  ;  and  now,  knowing  what  the  parents  were  (because 
you  bred  the  animals  yourself,  from  parents  carefully  chosen 
by  yourself),  you  feel  more  confidence  in  your  next  choice 
than  you  felt  in  your  first,  and  rightly  so ;  you  are  much  less 
in  danger  of  making  an  unfortunate  selection  than  you  were 
when  you  took,  haphazard,  animals  of  unknown  parentage. 
So  your  confidence  and  your  security  go  on  increasing  each 
generation.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  pedigree.  We 
must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  get  into  mental  confusion  be- 
tw’een  pedigree,  as  here  exemplified,  and  record  of  pedigree. 
Records  rightly  kept  and  rightly  used  are  very  serviceable, 
but  record  of  pedigree  and  knowledge  of  the  personal  parti¬ 
culars  of  an  animal’s  ancestry  are  entirely  different  matters. 
Various  kinds  of  grain  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  in  different  countries  as  pedigree  varieties ;  not 
that  every  separate  grain  bore  a  proper  name  and  was  sepe- 
rately  registered,  but  that  in  specially  prepared  soil,  and 
under  special  attention,  the  best  grains  produced  by  each 
plant  were  cultivated  in  successive  generations,  so  that  the 
descendants  acquired  a  pedigree,  the  steps  or  degrees  of 
their  improvement  being  known.  We  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  placing  slight  value  upon  record  of  pedigree.  The 
naming  and  registry  of  animals,  and  the  exact  record  of  their 
genealogies,  place  the  breeder  in  possession  of  much  more 
minute  and  more  trustworthy  evidence  than  the  vague  re¬ 
collection  or  assurance  that  the  animals  belonged  to  certain 
carefully-bred  groups  could  possibly  give  him.  The  danger 
w  e  wish  to  avoid  is  that  of  mistaking  the  know  ledge  of  mere 
black-and-white  records  for  knowledge  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
perties  and  peculiarities  of  ancestors,  or  considering  the 
former  as  equivalent  to  the  latter.  No  pedigree  can  atone 
for  w'ant  of  merit.  Unless  pedigree  is  not  only  accompanied 
by  merit,  but  means  an  inheritance  of  merit,  it  is  worse  than 
useless.  In  the  case  of  the  pedigree  grain,  supposing  that 
the  improvement  by  selection  began  in  the  year  1870,  and 
was  continued,  by  annual  selection,  down  to  and  including 
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1875,  but  that  since  the  latter  year  the  descendant  seed  had 
been  collected  indiscriminately,  and  sown  upon  poor  and  ill- 
cultivated  soil,  yet  descent  from  the  improved  grain  regularly 
recorded,  of  what  use  would  the  pedigree  be  ?  Six  generations 
are  all  right,  seven  generations,  and  those  the  nearest  all 
wrong.  Nobody  would  buy  such  seed  as  valuable  on  account 
of  its  pedigree.  We  like  to  see  pedigree  written  not  only  in 
a  book,  but  on  the  fleshy  table  of  a  back.’^ 

A  case  has  recently  occurred  which  has  demonstrated  in 
the  most  forcible  manner  possible  the  fact  of  mere  records 
having  lost  the  fictitious  values  which  of  late  years  have  been 
set  on  them.  At  the  last  Holker  sale  these  line-pedigrees 
barely  sold  for  hundreds,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
worth  thousands.  As  to  the  animals  themselves  they  have 
never  been  made  an  important  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  breeding  of  fancy  shorthorns ;  it  was  the  pedigree 
that  was  worth  the  money,  and  which  now  is  not  worth  the 
money,  and  under  such  a  system  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  line-bred  shorthorns  are  usually  such  wretchedly  bad 
animals. 

In  the  journal  referred  to  above  Mr.  W.  Warfield  contri¬ 
butes  his  third  paper  on  the  principles  of  breeding  as  applied 
to  shorthorns,  dealing  with  what  is  called  prepotency.” 
On  this  branch  of  the  subject  Mr.  Warfield  remarks  as 
follows : — My  experience  teaches  me,  and  the  history  of 
breeding — not  only  of  shorthorns  but  of  all  things — teaches 
me  that  the  laws  that  govern  prepotency  are  as  yet  beyond 
the  reach  and  control  of  the  breeder.  He  can  only  find  the 
fact  and  use  it,  he  cannot  determine  it.  When  once  we 
know  of  its  existence,  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  breeder  when 
the  type  which  insists  on  persistence  is  a  good  one ;  when  it 
is  a  bad  one,  long  patience  is  requisite  to  overcome  it — 
patience  too  long  to  be  paying — and  my  advice  is  to  yield  to 
it,  and  throw  away  the  blood  which  exhibits  it.  Whenever 
it  appears  it  makes  speedily  a  well-marked  family,  all  bearing 
a  family  type,  and  retaining  it  in  more  or  less  degree,  no 
matter  how  we  breed  it.  Now  the  accidental  part  of  the 
matter  lies  in  the  appearance  of  an  animal  possessed  of  this 
persistency  in  reproducing  itself,  which  we  call  prepotency — 
an  animal  which  tries  to  convince  us  that  in  its  case,  at  least, 
there  is  no  law  but  that  of  like  begets  like.  After  it  appears, 
and  we  have  found  it  out,  breeding  becomes  easy  again. 
But  we  do  not  know  it  except  by  actual  trial.  A  breeder 
may  have  a  bull,  say,  for  instance,  that,  as  things  go  usually, 
is  an  impressive  sire.  He  has  bred  him  with  great  success 
to  cows  inferior  to  himself,  obtaining  marked  improvement 
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each  time.  Suddenly  a  heifer  is  born  with  certain  bad 
qualities,  which  he  thinks  that  bull  is  just  the  one  to  correct. 
He  uses  him,  and  that  repeatedly,  and  others  like  him,  and 
others  of  all  kinds ;  but  still  the  heifer  and  all  her  produce 
persist  in  reproducing  herself,  and  nothing  but  herself,  as  if 
the  other  side  of  the  house  had  no  blood  or  interest  in  the 
offspring.  It  is  puzzling,  unaccountable.  But  just  such 
experiences  are  cropping  up  all  the  time.  A  number  of  our 
best  families  have  been  made  by  just  such  strange  freaks  in 
prepotency.  Some  instances  in  point,  many  others,  and  more 
striking  ones,  could  be  pointed  out.  But  the  same  acci¬ 
dent^’  may  be,  and  often  is,  just  as  powerful  in  an  evil 
direction,  and  the  only  remedy  against  that  is  to  so  con¬ 
sistently  breed  to  good  animals  that  no  mean  thing  can  be 
born  on  your  farm  to  acquire  a  persistency  in  an  evil  type. 
I  am  quite  well  aware  that  some  insist  that  the  secret  of 
prepotency  is  concentration  of  blood ;  but  I  am  also  quite 
well  aw’are  that  the  facts  negative  that  theory  in  toto.  After 
a  careful  induction  of  as  many  instances  as  I  can  bring  to¬ 
gether,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  law  which  governs 
its  appearance  seems  to  be  absolutely  inscrutable.  It  appears 
to  attach  most  strongly  to  a  variation,  something  new  that  has 
appeared,  seemingly  without  due  cause ;  but  it  is  often  found 
in  a  very  marked  degree  where  the  eye  can  detect  nothing 
new,  except  this  new  strength  of  improving  itself.  It  attaches 
to  either  sex  and  communicates  itself  through  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Like  the  wind,  it  cometh  from  no  man  knows  whence. 
Like  a  tornado  of  wind,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  real  fact 
when  it  is  there,  and  governs  the  breeder,  while  it  utterly 
refuses  to  be  governed  by  him.  The  second  class  of  these 
accidents  to  which  1  wish  to  call  attention  is  even  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  subtlest  laws  of  reproduction,  and  is  beyond 
control  just  on  that  account.  Let  the  breeder  choose  his 
crosses  never  so  wisely  and  he  yet  will  not  always  make  a 
good  nick,  as  the  phrase  is.  We  are  often  prone  to  reason 
in  breeding  as  if  we  had  only  one  force  to  govern ;  in  reality 
w'e  have  two,  and  the  resultant  of  the  two  may  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  sometimes  is  very  different  from  what  we  imagined 
beforehand.  We  do  not  know  what  the  sire  will  contribute ; 
we  do  not  know'  what  the  dam  wull  give ;  and  when  the  two 
streams  of  inheritance  meet,  we  do  not  know  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  the  conflict  of  forces  will  carry  the  actual  movement. 
This  nicking,  or  failure  to  nick,  stands  thus  often  in  the  way 
of  a  breeder.  I  have  known  a  fine  cow  fit  for  the  show  ring, 
and  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  show  cattle,  which  wmuld 
breed  very  mediocre  calves,  to  bull  after  bull,  until  at  last 
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the  right  one  was  found,  and  she  began  to  reproduce  herself. 
The  philosophy  of  the  matter  lies  too  deep  for  examination ; 
often  nothing  known  to  us  will  account  for  it,  and  we  must 
assign  it  to  the  total  depravity  of  the  animal^s  nature.  The 
mysteries  of  reproduction  thus  produce  accidents  in  and  of 
themselves  which  militate  against  perfect  uniformity  of 
breeding.  Now  all  these  accidents  taken  together  look 
formidable.  After  nearly  half  a  century^s  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  able  to  declare,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  in 
my  case  at  least  (and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  also  in 
the  case  of  others)  these  are  so  much  the  exceptions  to  rule, 
that  they  happen  comparatively  very  seldom,  and  stand  in  no 
danger  of  overturning  the  laws  already  laid  down  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  papers.  They  do  serve  this  purpose,  however,  they 
keep  the  breeders’  eyes  open  to  observe  that  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  they  warn  him  that  success  in  his  line  of  work  can 
only  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  vigilance,  and  teach  him  to  deal 
quietly  and  cautiously  with  organisms  which  he  not  only 
knows  to  be  delicately  poised,  but  of  which  he  has  continual 
proof  that  they  act  by  laws  of  which,  as  yet,  he  often  knows 
nothing.” 
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Our  contemporary  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  has 
the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  this  important  subject  in 
a  recent  Leader : 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  its  eagerness  to  apply  all 
new  knowledge  to  the  great  end  of  staying  disease,  the 
medical  profession  should  often  seize  upon  new  discoveries, 
and  make  them  the  basis  of  plausible  theories  tending  to 
curative  measures,  long  before  actual  scientific  knowledge 
can  justify  any  such  proceeding.  The  facts  really  ascer¬ 
tained  with  regard  to  the  part  played  by  some  bacteria  as 
causes  of  disease  are  continually,  at  the  present  day,  for¬ 
gotten,  and  their  positive  nature  misapprehended,  owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  the  mere  hopes  and  anticipations 
arising  from  the  discovery  of  other  bacteria  in  diseased 
states  of  the  human  body  have  been  misinterpreted  by  over- 
zealous  writers,  and  discussed  as  though  they  too  were  de¬ 
monstrable  facts  instead  of  sanguine  hypotheses.  We  use 
the  word  bacteria  to  include  all  forms  known,  as  bacterium, 
micrococcus,  bacillus,  spirillum,  or  vibrio,  since  it  is  demon- 
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strated  that  in  a  non-parasitic  kind  [Bacterium  ruhescens) 
r11  these  forms  may  be  assumed  by  the  growth  in  turn, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  its  surroundings,  just  as  the 
mould  Mucor  racemosus  may  grow  as  a  filiform  mycelium  or 
as  a  pullulating  torula,  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  oxygen,  or  is  deprived  of  access  to  that  oxygen  and 
provided  with  saccharine  solution.  The  parasitic  (patho¬ 
genic)  bacteria  appear  to  have  acquired  a  greater  fixity  of 
form  than  those  which  live  in  non-organised  media,  so  that 
parasitic  micrococci  are  found,  when  cultivated  in  various 
ways,  always  to  reproduce  themselves  as  micrococci;  just  as 
the  beer  yeast,  which  has  for  centuries  been  cultivated  in 
highly  specialised  conditions  by  brewers,  has  acquired  a 
fixity  of  form,  and  cannot  by  any  change  of  conditions  yet 
devised  be  caused  to  revert  to  a  filamentous  mode  of  growth 
— a  reversion  which  is  readily  effected  in  the  case  of  mucor 
yeast.  Not  only  is  the  analogy  of  yeast  instructive  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  forms  of  bacteria,  but  it  also  furnishes  important 
suggestions  in  relation  to  their  physiological  activities.  By 
change  of  its  conditions  and  pabulum  the  non-fermentative 
Mucor  racemosus  is  found  to  assume  the  peculiar  physiolo¬ 
gical  activity  of  a  sugar-destroying  alcoholic  ferment ;  so  we 
may  expect  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  bacteria  trans¬ 
ferred  from  non-organised  media  to  the  tissues  or  fluids  of 
an  animal  body  may  develop  new  physiological  activities 
analogous  to  those  of  a  ferment.  These  new  activities  may 
be  injurious  or  deadly  to  the  organism  in  which  the  bac¬ 
terium  acquires  them,  although  the  free  living  stock  from 
which  it  is  derived  possesses  no  such  properties  so  long  as  it 
is  in  the  non-parasite  condition.  Of  this  more  will  be  said 
below.” 

‘‘  In  reference  to  the  actual  certainties  concerning  the  re¬ 
lation  of  bacteria  to  disease,  it  is  the  fact  that  only  two 
diseases  have  been  definitely  and  fully  proved  to  be  caused 
by  a  bacterian  parasite.  These  are  the  splenic  fever  of 
cattle,  sheep,  mice,  &c.,  and  the  so-called  cholera  of  fowls. 
In  these  two  cases  independent  observers  have  found  that  the 
bacteria  associated  with  the  disease  are  (1)  invariably 
present  when  the  disease  is  present;  (2)  that  they  are 
capable  of  cultivation  on  organic  media  (such  as  broth),  and 
when  thus  cultivated  by  transference  of  minimal  quantities 
from  jar  to  jar — so  as  to  separate  them  absolutely  from  any 
ether  material  taken  with  them  from  the  body  of  the  in¬ 
fected  animal — they  have  been  found  capable,  thus  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  completely  isolated  condition  into  a  healthy 
animal,  of  producing  the  specific  disease  associated  witi 
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'  them_,  viz.  splenic  fever  if  the  Bacterium  anthracis  is  the 
subject  of  experiment,  or  fowls’  cholera  ”  if  the  bacterium 
of  that  disease  is  the  one  under  study ;  and  (3)  that  they 
are  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  disease,  inasmuch 
as  the  fluids  of  the  diseased  animal,  or  other  fluids  on 
which  they  flourish,  when  separated- from  the  bacteria,  and 
injected  into  a  healthy  animal,  do  not  produce  the  disease. 
Of  no  other  bacteria  associated  with  diseased  conditions  of 
men  or  animals  has  this  series  of  conclusive  facts  been  de¬ 
monstrated.  Of  the  many  which,  from  their  presence  in 
particular  diseases,  justify  suspicions  and  even  strong  pre- 
' sumption  as  to  their  causal  connection  with  such  diseases 
some  have  been  more,  some  less,  satisfactorily  examined. 

^‘The  bacterium  which,  next  to  the  two  already  mentioned, 
has  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  disease  is  the 
spirillum  form,  Bacterium  Ohermeieri,  which  occurs,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  observed,  in  the  human  blood  in  re¬ 
lapsing  fever.  It  is  abundant  in  the  blood  at  the. febrile 
.crisis,  disappears  in  the  intervals,  to  reappear  again  at  the 
crisis.  It  has  been  transferred,  by  inoculation  of  the  blood 
containing  it,  from  men  to  apes,  by  Carter,  with  production 
of  the  fever  in  the  inoculated  animal ;  but  it  has  never  been 
.cultivated  so  as  to  obtain  it  free  from  other  material 
present  in  the  blood,  and,  moreover,  it  has  been  found  in  the 
blood  of  men  not  exhibiting  any  signs  of  relapsing  fever 
(Lewis).” 

The  rod-like  bacterium  found  by  Koch  in  the  sputa  of 
phthisical  subjects  [Bacillus — or  better.  Bacterium  tuhercu- 
losis),  and  in  the  diseased  tissues,  and  since  observed  by 
every  tyro  in  our  hospitals,  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  phthisis.  It  is  not  yet 
certain  whether  such  bacilli  also  occur  in  unhealthy  but 
.non -phthisical  subjects.  The  cultivation  of  this  organism 
outside  the  living  body  has  been  effected,  but  upon  solid 
media,  not  in  fluids;  and  accordingly  it  is  less  certain  that 
the  organisms  when  subsequently  used  for  inoculation  have 
been  entirely  free  from  particles  of  the  diseased  body  from 
-which  they  were  taken,  than  would  be  the  case  had  they 
been  cultivated  in  fluids.  Inoculation  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  cultivated  bacilli  upon  animals  ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
few  experiments  are  as  yet  recorded  of  this  kind,. it  is  not 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  disease  produced  by  the  inocu¬ 
lation  is  the  same  thing  as  the  disease  (phthisis)  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  this  organism  in  men.  Probably,  here, 
nothing  short  of  the  inoculation  of  criminals  or  of  some  in¬ 
vestigator  sufficiently  devoted  to  put  his  own  life  to  the 
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hazard,  would  furnish  the  desired  proof  as  to  the  capacity  of 
this  bacillus  to  set  up  true  phthisis,  and  yet  further  resolve 
the  question  whether  the  disease  follows  necessarily  in  all 
cases  as  a  result  of  the  inoculation,  or  whether  a  particular 
receptivity  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  inoculee.’^  A 
rod-like  bacterium  has  been  detected  constantly  in  the 
morbid  epidermal  tissues  of  lepers  (by  Hansen),  but  no 
inoculation  experiments  exist  to  render  it  even  probable  that 
it  has  a  causal  relation  to  leprosy.  A  bacterium  is  recorded 
by  Klebs  and  Crudeli  as  occurring  in  malaria ;  but  as  yet  it 
has  not  been  isolated,  and  has  not,  after  complete  separa¬ 
tion  from  other  materials,  been  introduced  into  the  blood  of 
healthy  animals.  The  minute  spherical  bacteria  (micro¬ 
cocci)  found  in  vaccine-lymph  (Cohn),  and  in  the  tissues  of 
persons  dying  of  diphtheria  (Oertel),  have  at  present  no 
further  claim  to  be  considered  as  causes  of  disease  than  is 
afforded  by  their  constant  presence  in  vaccinia  and  diph¬ 
theria.  They  have  not  been  isolated,  cultivated,  and  tested 
by  inoculation  when  thus  purified.  Recently,  however, 
both  in  glanders  (Koch)  and  in  erysipelas  (Fehleiseu)  a 
bacterium  has  been  detected,  and  has  been  cultivated  on 
media  external  to  the  living  body,  and  in  each  case  has  an 
inoculation  produced  the  specific  disease  associated  with  it. 
In  both  these  cases,  however,  the  cultivation  and  inoculation 
have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  often  repeated  to  warrant 
us  in  accepting  the  activity  of  these  organisms  as  proved 
with  the  same  confidence  which  we  are  justified  in  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  specific  activity  of  the  Bacterium  anthracis 
in  splenic  fever.  Lastly,  we  have  the  rod-like  bacterium,  or 
bacillus,  discovered  by  Koch  in  the  epithelium  of  the  intes¬ 
tine  of  cholera  subjects.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  cholera 
cannot  be  induced  in  animals,  Koch  wus  unable  to  test  the 
specific  properties  of  this  bacillus.  Probably,  here  again, 
the  only  satisfactory  method  will  be  to  inoculate  a  con¬ 
demned  criminal.  It  was  in  this  way  that,  forty  years  ago, 
the  life-history  of  Tania  solium  was  definitely  established. 
Until  such  inoculation-experiments  are  performed,  we  have 
no  justification,  as  Koch  is  the  first  to  point  out,  for  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  more  than  a  possibility  that  the  bacillus  discovered 
by  him  is  the  cause  of  the  morbid  condition  known  as 
cholera.” 

“  In  regard  to  all  these  untested  cases  of  the  presence  of 
bacteria,  it  must  distinctly  be  remembered  that  there  is 
solid  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  bacteria  may  and  do 
occur  in  living  animal  bodies  (not  perhaps  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy  condition,  except  in  such  open  cavities  as  the  ali- 
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mentary  canal  and  bladder)  without  producing  deadly 
mischief,  and  rather  as  the  accompaniments  of  an  unhealthy 
state  than  as  causes  of  it.  Also,  the  judicious  critic  will 
bear  in  mind  that  though  bacteria  may  furnish  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  zymotic  diseases,  we  are  not 
driven  to  seek  in  them  ati  explanation  at  all.  There  are 
other  analogies  than  that  of  parasitic  plants  which  may  very 
possibly  ultimately  furnish  us  with  the  explanation  of  some 
such  diseases.  The  poison  of  snake-bite,  the  infection  of 
surrounding  tissues  with  the  properties  of  a  grafted  tissue, 
whether  in  plants  or  in  animals  (skin),  furnish  us  with  evi¬ 
dence  that  particles  forming  the  proper  substance  of  one 
organism  can  modify  the  tissues  of  another  organism  to 
which  they  may  be  transferred,  so  as  to  produce  profound 
and  even  deadly  disturbance.  The  affection”  in  this  class 
of  cases,  like  that  set  up  by  a  ferment-organism,  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  explained  as  a  propagation  not  of  material  particles 
simply,  but  of  molecular  vibrations.  Such  possibilities 
being  borne  in  mind,  we  must  in  each  separate  case  wait 
for  full  demonstration  before  accepting  an  associated  bac¬ 
terium  as  the  cause  of  a  disease ;  and  this  though  we  accept 
the  demonstration  of  the  causal  connexion  in  a  few  well- 
studied  cases  of  a  specific  bacterium  with  a  specific  disease. 

“  One  word  may  be  here  said,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  permanency  or  fixity  of  the  pathogenic  property  of 
bacteria  known  to  be  the  cause  of  disease.  Hans  Buchner, 
working  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
philosophic  biologists  of  Germany,  Van  Naegli,  has  adduced 
facts  which  demonstrate,  so  far  as  the  work  of  one  man  can, 
that  the  Bacterium  anthracis  of  splenic  fever  is  the  same 
organism  as  the  Bacterium  suhtile  which  flourishes  in  vege¬ 
table  putrefactions.  Buchner  has,  by  a  series  of  cultiva¬ 
tions  in  which  the  conditions  of  papulum-and-oxygen- 
supply  and  temperature  were  gradually  modified,  converted 
the  B.  anthracis  into  the  harmless  B.  subtile,  and  has  also 
effected  the  reverse  process.  Koch,  without  repeating  pre¬ 
cisely  Buchner’s  experiments,  refuses  to  admit  his  conclu¬ 
sion,  chiefly  on  theoretical  grounds.  It  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  Buchner’s  experiments  should  be  minutely  and 
accurately  repeated  by  other  observers.” 

‘‘  Theoretically,  Buchner’s  position  (which  is  that  of  Von 
Naegli)  has  an  immense  amount  in  its  favour.  In  these 
days  of  Darwinism  it  does  not  need  any  preface  to  gain 
acceptance  for  the  proposition  that  all  parasitic  organisms 
are  necessarily  derived  from  closely  allied  non-parasitic 
forefathers.  The  adaptation  to  a  parasitic  life  must  in  all 
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cases  have  been  a  gradual  one,  and,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  parasitic  pathogenic  bacteria  have  been  at  some 
time  or  other  derived  from  non-parasitic  harmless  bacteria, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  we  should  find  in  these  simple 
organisms,  so  closely  allied  to  the  highly  adaptable  moulds 
(mucor,  yeast,  &c.),  some  which  have  both  a  free  and  a 
parasitic  phase  of  life,  according  to  the  series  of  conditions 
into  which  they  may  be  brought.  Not  only  this ;  but  it 
seems  almost  necessary  to  suppose  that  pathogenic  bacteria 
(assuming  that  others  exist  besides  that  of  splenic  fever  and 
of  fowls’  cholera)  have  an  intermediate  phase  of  existence 
external  to  their  hosts.  It  cannot  be  shown,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Bacterium  anthracis,  that  the  bacteria  are 
passed  directly  from  host  to  host ;  apparently  they  exist 
widely  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  this  widely 
spread  non-parasitic  condition  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
harmless  (as  Bacterium  subtile),  and  that  only  here  and 
there,  from  time  to  time,  when  definite  conditions  recur 
(such,  for  instance,  as  the  admixture  of  animal  fiuids,  blood, 
&c.,  with  the  more  usual  constituents  of  the  soil),  do  they 
gradually,  in  those  particular  spots,  undergo  modification 
and  become  adapted  to  take  the  last  step,  and  enter  on  a 
parasitic  and  disease-producing  phase  of  activity.  This 
speculation,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  other  diseases  in 
which  bacteria  are  suspected,  acquires  a  very  striking  signi¬ 
ficance.  It  ofiers  an  explanation,  which  we  do  not  find  in 
the  theory  of  fixity  of  specific  physiological  activities  of 
bacteria,  of  (1)  the  importance  of  organic  lefuse  in  ^‘breed¬ 
ing”  disease  ;  (2)  of  the  apparently  spontaneous  outbreak  of 
zymotic  disease  (really  the  acquirement  of  parasitic  adapta¬ 
tion  by  species  of  bacteria  present  generally  in  a  harmless 
state) ;  (S)  of  the  paradox  that,  according  to  the  ‘‘  fixity  ” 
theory,  millions  of  these  pathogenic  bacteria  must  every¬ 
where  be  diffused  in  a  state  ready  for  active  infection,  and 
yet  men  and  animals  are  not  habitually  attacked  by  them, 
but  only  at  intervals  of  time  and  place,  so  as  to  cause  what 
are  known  as  “  epidemics.”  Of  the  three  elements  in  infec¬ 
tion — viz.  the  germ,  the  recipient,  and  the  intermediary 
vehicle — the  last  acquires  its  true  significance  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  importance  by  the  light  of  the  Nageli- 
Buchner  exposition  of  the  etiology  of  splenic  fever.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  we  intend  in  the  above  remarks 
to  suggest  that  one  and  the  same  species  of  harmless  bac¬ 
terium  can  assume  a  number  of  various  pathogenic  phases 
according  to  circumstances.  That  would  be  carrying  hypo¬ 
thesis  beyond  the  limitations  afforded  by  known  facts.  The 
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hypothesis  is  simply,  that  as  in  the  case  of  B.  anthracis- 
subtile^  so  other  species  of  pathogenic  bacteria  may  have  a 
free-living  harmless  corresponding  phase.” 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  February  6th,  1884.  Sir 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  a  large 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Members  of  Council. 

Yeterinaet  Committee. 

Lord  Egerton  reported  his  election  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Haslewood,  asking 
the  Council  to  allow  the  Society’s  provincial  veterinary  surgeons 
to  issue  a  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  certficate  of  soundness 
and  freedom  from  hereditary  disease  to  stallions  whose  owners 
applied  and  paid  for  it ;  and  also  asking  the  Council  to  urge  on 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  (or  the  proper  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  the  great  wisdom  of  some  restrictions  being  put  on  the 
use  of  notoriously  unsound  stallions.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Hasle¬ 
wood  that  his  suggestions  were  beyond  the  functions  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Cope,  Chief  Inspector  in  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council,  had  reported  to  the  Committee  that 
the  following  were  the  numbers  of  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  each  week,  commencing  October,  1883 ;  they  showed 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  since  the 
England  and  Wales  Markets  and  Fairs  Temporary  Order  of 
1883  came  into  force,  on  December  27th : 

Week  ending.  Outbreaks. 


1883,  October  6th 

• 

822 

„  13th 

t 

705 

„  20th 

• 

571 

„  27  th 

« 

618 

November  3rd 

• 

674 

„  10th 

• 

687 

„  17th 

• 

565 

„  24th 

• 

630 

December  1st 

• 

650 

„  8  th 

• 

523 

„  15th 

• 

475 

„  22nd 

• 

399 

„  .  29th 

• 

245 

1884,  January  5th 

• 

186 

„  12th 

• 

112 

„  19  th 

• 

78 

„  26th 

• 

60 
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Mr.  Gope  had  further  reported  that  as  each  county  was 
declared  free,  it  and  the  boroughs  within  it  were  placed  in  the 
schedule  of  exemptions  to  the  Order. 

This  report  was  adopted,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Egertou, 
Mr.  Cope  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

Chemical  Committee. 

The  following  important  case  of  the  death  of  several  bullocks 
from  eating  of  Texas  cotton-seed  cake  appears  in  the  Quarterly 
Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  Carrington  Smith,  of  Admaston,  Rugeley,  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Yoelcker  a  sample  of  Texas  cotton-seed  cake,  with  the 
following  letter : 

“  Admaston,  Rugeley, 

September  \oih,  1883. 

“  Dear  Dr.  Voelcker, — I  am  sending  you  for  analysis,  &c.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  No.  12,  a  sample  of  ‘  Texas  cotton-seed  cake.’  The  following  is 
a  quotation  from  the  seller’s  description  : — ‘  This  is  the  square  shaped 
cake  somewhat  roughly  made,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  feeding  pro¬ 
perties.’  The  last  lot  analysed  : 

Oil  •  .  ^ . 16-90 

Fiesh-forming  matter  .....  37-87 
Ammonia  ......  7*36 

“  I  have  taken  two  tons  on  the  condition  that  the  quality  is  approxi¬ 
mately  near  the  above  quoted  analysis. 

“  I  should  like  your  opinion  in  addition  as  to  how  much  per  ton  the 
cake  is  worth  at  present  market  value,  and  also  whether  it  is  safe  as  a 
food  for  all  descriptions  of  cattle  and  sheep. — Believe  me,  yours  faith¬ 
fully, 

“  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker.  T.  Carrington  Smith.” 


The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  cake  ; 

Moisture  ......  10-95 

Oil  ^ . 8-76 

^Albuminous  compounds  .....  40  87 

Mucilage  ......  23-29 

Woody  fibre  ......  10-83 

Ash  ......  .  5-30 


100-00 

^Containing  nitrogen  .....  6-54 


Dr.  Voelcker  reported  as  follows  : 

“  September  2\st,  1883. 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  sample  which  you  sent  me  is  a  nasty  stale  cotton- 
cake  which  I  do  not  consider  a  safe  food  for  stock.  It  is  poor  in  oil, 
and  in  my  judgment  ought  to  be  used  only  for  manuring  purposes  in 
place  of  manure  rape-cake.  I  do  not  put  a  money  value  upon  feeding 
stuffs.” 

A  correspondence  between  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Smith,  as 
w-ell  as  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  Mr.  Smith,  en¬ 
sued  in  consequence  of  the  cake  causing  injury  to  a  large  number 
of  stock  and  being  suspected  of  containing  some  poisonous  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  following  are  the  most  important  letters  on  the 
subject ; 
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“  Admaston,  Kijgeley, 

September  1883. 

“Dear  Mr.  Jenkins, — On  the  12th  instant  a  lot  of  Texas  cotton- 
cake  came  into  my  hands  from  dealers  in  Liverpool.  Not  liking  the 
bulk,  and  considering  the  cake  inferior  to  the  description  given  of  it 
by  vendors,  I  sent,  on  the  13th,  a  sample  to  Dr.  Voelcker  for  analysis 
under  No.  12.  Unfortunately  I  used  some  cake  before  I  received  Dr. 
Voelcker’s  report,  which  reached  me  only  on  the  23rd  instant.  On  the 
21st  instant  all  my  stock  were  apparently  in  fine  health.  On  the  22nd 
every  bullock  in  a  lot  of  13  was  very  ill,  and  three  of  these  have  died — 
the  first  at  3  p.m.,  the  second  at  8  p.m.  on  that  day,  and  the  third  at 
4  a.m.  on  the  23rd.  Also,  simultaneously,  eight  of  my  milking  cows, 
fed  and  grazed  in  fields  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bullocks, 
were  found  ill  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd.  There  have  been  no 
further  deaths,  and  the  eighteen  animals  under  treatment  are  recover¬ 
ing.  All  attacked  had  been  fed  on  Friday,  the  21st,  with  3|  lbs.  each 
of  the  Texas  cake.  A  duly  qualified  veterinary  has  had  the  animals 
under  his  charge  from  noon  of  the  22nd.  In  the  opinion  of  this  veteri¬ 
nary  the  cotton-cake  is  the  cause  of  illness  and  death,  and  the  cake 
itself  contains  an  acrid  poison.  One  of  the  animals  dead  was  immedi¬ 
ately  dressed  by  a  butcher,  and  the  stomach,  &c.,  opened  and  examined. 
The  other  two  animals  were  skinned  and  buried  where  they  died,  and 
their  stomachs  and  bowels  were  placed  in  bags  for  examination.  I  have 
asked  the  vendors  of  the  cake  to  be  present  at  an  inquiry  on  the  spot 
into  the  whole  circumstances,  but  at  present  they  refuse.  I  wish  you  to 
send  down,  as  soon  as  possible,  to-morrow  (Wednesday),  a  veterinary 
professor  competent  for  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  inquiry.  The 
London  and  JSorth- Western  trains  from  Euston  to  Rugeley  (three  miles 
from  me)  are  good,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  time  to-morrow  for  a 
complete  examination  on  the  spot,  when  also  samples  of  the  cake  and 
contents  of  stomachs  can  be  taken  for  analysis.  I  am  writing  by  same 
post  to  the  vendors  of  the  cake,  so  that  they  can  be  represented  on  the 
inquiry  if  they  think  fit.  Meanwhile  everything  is  left,  as  far  as 
possible,  undisturbed. — Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully. 

“  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq.  T.  Carrington  Smith.” 

'‘^September  27 th^  1883. 

“Dear  Mr.  Smith, — Mr.  Edward  S.  Shave  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
Colle<Te  called  upon  me  to-day,  and  placed  into  my  hands  two  samples 
of  T^xas  cake,  which  appear  to  me  very  much  like  the  sample  upon 
which  I  reported  to  you  on  the  21st  inst.  Presuming  the  cake  to  have 
done  the  mischief  to  your  stock,  as  it  in  all  probability  did,  there  will 
be  no  use  whatever  in  analysing  the  viscera  of  the  animals,  for  in  that 
case  poison  can  be  as  little  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  as 
in  the  case  of  mouldy  stale  bread  or  mouldy  oats  or  similar  articles  of 
food  covered  with  fungi  or  mouldiness.  As  the  cake  is  represented  to 
be  exceedingly  rich  in  feeding  properties  it  may  be  advisable  to  have 
the  two  samples  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Shave  analysed  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  You 
will  oblio-e  me  by  sending  me  the  requisite  fee  of  £1  for  the  analysis  of 
the  two  cakes.— Yours  faithfully,  Augustus  Voelcker.” 

“  Admaston,  Rugeley, 

“  September  28M,  1883. 

“Dear  Dr.  Voelcker, — The  ground  sample  delivered  to  you  by 
l^r.  Shave  will,  I  expect,  give  on  analysis  some  distinctly  poisonous 
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ingredients.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  that,  not  suspecting  any¬ 
thing  deleterious  in  the  cake  when  I  sent  you  the  sample  on  September 
13th,  I  used  it  to  many  head  of  stock  for  more  than  a  week,  and  no 
symptom  of  illness  was  shown  in  any  one  case  until  Saturday  morning, 
the  22nd.  On  that  morning  21  beasts  were  simultaneously  attacked, 
the  whole  of  one  lot,  viz.  thirteen.  If  year  old  bullocks  being  dreadfully 
ill — three  fatally — the  other  eight  being  milking  cows  out  of  a  herd 
grazed  in  fields  far  away  from  the  bullocks.  These  eight,  though  very 
ill  at  first,  have  all  recovered  except  that  they  have  not  come  back  to 
their  full  flow  of  milk.  About  12  more  milking  cows  were  up  to  the 
22nd  inst.  fed  similarly  with  the  Texas  cake  for  the  same  period  as  those 
affected,  and  have  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  illness.  All  the  21 
animals  seized  were  on  the  day  previous  to  their  attack  fed  with  3f  lbs. 
of  cake,  the  8  cows  at  6  a.m.  and  the  13  bullocks  at  10  a.m.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  mischievous  the  whole  bulk  is, 
there  are  in  it  some  bags  worse  than  others,  and  we  cannot  reasonably 
attribute  the  violent  attack  of  the  21  animals  to  anything  else  than  the 
presence  of  a  very  virulent  poison  in  a  particular  bag  out  of  which  these 
21  only  were  fed.  We  believe  that  the  ground  sample  is  out  of  this 
bag.  I  need  not  say  that  under  no  cirumstances  should  I  have  used  a 
bit  of  the  cake  after  receipt  of  your  analysis,  which  came  to  hand  on 
Sunday,  the  23rd,  just  after  the  three  bullocks  had  died.  To  this  one 
particular  feed  on  Friday,  the  21st,  I  attribute  my  loss,  as  I  can  confi¬ 
dently  state  that  on  that  day  all  were  exceedingly  blooming  in  appear, 
ance,  and  that  in  none  of  the  remainder,  similarly  fed,  has  there  been 
the  slightest  illness.  Perhaps  it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
analyse  the  unground  sample  given  you  by  Mr.  Shave,  but  under  all 
the  circumstances  1  have  decided  to  have  both  the  ground  and  unground 
samples  analysed,  and  I  would  ask  you  in  your  analysis  to  look  out 
specially  for  distinct  poison  as  well  as  fungus  or  other  impurity.  En- 
closed  you  will  find  cheque  for  £1. — Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 

“  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker.  T.  Carrington  Smith,” 


Dr.  Voelcker’a  analysis  of  these  two  samples  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  : 


Moisture 

Oil 

^Albuminous  compounds 
Mucilage,  &c. 

Woody  fibre  . 

Ash 


^Containing  nitrogen  . 


I. 

II. 

10T5 

11-45 

15-26 

10-60 

38-37 

38-62 

20-21 

24-60 

10-46 

9-23 

5-55 

5-50 

100-00 

100-00 

6-14 

6-22 

In  sending  the  above  analytical  results,  Dr.  Yoelcker  wrote  as 
follows : 


“  October  Zrd,  1883. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Smith, — I  have  made  careful  analyses  of  the  two 
samples  of  Texas  cotton-cake  which  Mr.  Shave  placed  into  my  hands 
for  examination,  and  have  specially  tested  them,  each  sample  for 
metallic^  and  other  mineral  poisons,  but  cannot  detect  any  poisonous 
inatter  in  either  of  the  two  cakes,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  detect  with 
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the  microscope  any  poisonous  seeds  which  might  have  been  accidentally 
mixed  up  with  the  cake.  The  ground  and  the  unground  samples  differ 
somewhat  in  composition,  as  you  will  see  by  the  analyses.  No.  2,  that 
is  the  ground  suspected  cake,  contains  cotton-seed  husks  in  a  much 
coarser  condition  than  the  husks  occur  in  No.  1  cake.  I  doubt  not  this 
has  contributed  to  the  injurious  effects  which  the  ground  cake  No.  2 
produced.  The  cotton-seed  husks  in  this  cake  are  so  coarse  that  I  do 
not  think  the  cake  can  be  safely  given  to  stock.  You  call  No.  2  ground 
cake,  but  if  you  have  given  the  cake  in  the  same  rough  state  as  linseed, 
in  pieces  as  large  as  the  sample  sent,  I  could  have  told  you  beforehand 
that  you  would  not  be  able  to  feed  your  bullocks  or  cows  for  any  length 
of  time  without  their  getting  seriously  ill. 

“The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  that  none  of  the  three 
samples  of  Texas  cake  which  you  sent  me,  when  broken  up  roughly  like 
linseed  cake,  can  be  safely  given  to  bullocks,  cows,  or  sheep.  The 
effect  of  the  indigestible  coarsely-ground  husks  and  hard-pressed  kernels 
in  the  shape  of  badly- broken  cake,  of  inferior  cotton-cake,  like  the  three 
samples  of  cotton-cake  you  sent  me,  is  to  cause  at  first  constipation  of 
the  lower  bowels,  and  subsequently  inflammation  of  the  whole  intestines 
and  stomach,  and  violent  purging.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  ill- 
effects  are  not  noticed  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  bullocks  are 
supplied  with  moderate  quantities  of  cake. — Yours  faithfully, 

“Augustus  Voelckek.” 
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MEETING  OE  COUNCIL,  HELD  JANUARY  29th,  1884. 

The  President,  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  chair. 

Members  present.  —  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart. ;  Professors 
Pritchard  and  Robertson ;  Messrs.  F.  Blakeway,  B.  Cartledge, 
W.  J.  Cartwright,  E.  C.  Dray,  T.  Greaves,  M.  J.  Harpley,  T.  H. 
Simcocks,  H.  L.  Simpson,  P.  Taylor,  W.  Whittle,  William 
Woods,  F.  W.  Wragg;  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  Professors  Simonds  and  Walley, 
Messrs.  Perrins,  Walters,  Reynolds,  Duguid  and  Santy,  regret¬ 
ting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

designation  of  a  Member  of  Council. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Collins,  late  Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army,  resigning  his  seat  at  the 
Council,  and  also  his  position  as  trustee  of  the  College. 

The  resignation  having  been  received, 

Mr.  Bray  proposed,  and  AYr.  Taylor  seconded,  that  the  election 
of  a  member  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Collins  should  be  deferred  until 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

LVII.  13 
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The  'President  moved  that  a  letter  of  regret  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Collins  for  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  retiring  from  his  office, 
and  expressing  their  recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Dray,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Cartledge  should  be  elected  as  trustee  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Collins. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Noddall  stating  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  N.  Grabriel,  she  had  forwarded 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Council  a  portrait  of  her  husband,  Mr. 
Gabriel,  who  was  for  many  years  Secretary  to  the  College. 

Mr.  Cartledge  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  given 
to  Mrs.  Noddall  for  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  read  a  list  of  presentations  to  the  library,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Council  were  awarded  to  the  donors. 

Applications  for  diplomas  were  read  from  Mr.  John  Tait  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Acton,  holders  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society’s  certificates. 

The  diplomas  were  granted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Griffith,  a  medical  man,  wishing  to 
know  whether  he  could,  by  one  year’s  study,  satisfy  the  examina¬ 
tions.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  in  reply  that 
Bye-law  47  must  be  adhered  to. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Neale  with  reference  to  a  Mr. 
Pettifer,  and  from  Mr.  King  with  reference  to  J-:  Dalton,  and  were 
referred  to  the  Eegistration  Committee  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

'  Finance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Einance  Committee  was  read. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  claim  of  £38  19s.  6d.  made  by  the  Freemasons 
Tavern  Company  should  be  paid, 

Mr.  Dray  said  that  one  of  the  Dinner  Committee  went  to  the 
Freemasons  Tavern,  and  being  asked  the  probable  attendance  he 
said  a  hundred.  There  were  actually  sixty-nine  at  the  dinner. 
A  bill  was  sent  in  for  the  hundred,  but  ultimately  they  consented 
to  take  half  the  fee  for  the  thirty-one  absentees.  It  seemed  a 
most  unusual  thing  that  they  should  have  to  pay  this,  but  the 
Finance  Committee,  after  consideration,  had  thought  proper  to 
do  so.  He  mentioned  the  matter  so  that  the  mistake  might  be 
avoided  in  future.  Another  matter  brought  before  the  Finance 
Committee  was  a  letter  from  an  architect  making  a  claim  of  fifty 
guineas  for  business  transacted  in  connection  with  their  search 
for  a  new  building.  The  charge  seemed  to  be  a  very  excessive 
one,  and  the  plans  which  the  architect  had  prepared  were  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  impracticable. 

The  letter  was  read,  and  the  stated  that  the  architect 

had  agreed  to  accept  one  half  the  sum. 
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The  Council  sanctioned  the  payment  of  the  hotel  bill,  and  on 
tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor^  resolved  that  £20  should  be  offered  to 
the  architect  in  payment  of  his  claim. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  signed  in  payment  of  the  out¬ 
standing  liabilities. 

House  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  house  committee  was  read,  together  with 
letters  from  the  architect  and  house  agent  with  reference  to  the 
premises  as  to  which  negotiations  had  been  in  progress  in 
Brunswick  Square. 

Professor  Rohertson  drew  attention  to  the  income  of  the  B-oyal 
College,  and  said  the  expenses  attaching  to  this  new  building 
would  be  more  than  the  College  could  well  afford.  The  question 
was  whether  they  could  promise  themselves  a  continuance  or  an 
increase  of  the  present  annual  income,  and  the  Committee 
thought  it  should  be  left  to  the  Council  to  decide. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  did  not  think  the  time  had  arrived  when 
they  could  invest  either  in  freeholds  or  in  long  leaseholds.  He 
thought  that  if  they  did  not  spend  all  their  money  just  at  present 
they  might  be  able  to  take  up  some  temporary  place  which 
would  serve  them  for  a  few  years,  and  it  would  certainly  be  an 
incentive  to  the  profession  to  pour  in  their  subscriptions  towards 
the  College  if  they  knew  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  He 
had  in  his  pocket  an  order  to  view  certain  premises  which  it  was 
said  might  be  available  for  a  time  until  they  could  get  the  means 
of  going  into  a  building  of  their  own.  He  did  not  like  the  pro¬ 
posed  site  in  Brunswick  Square,  and  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  take  temporary  offices  and  then  wait  their  time.  Another 
question  was  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  grant  the 
secretary  a  sum  in  order  that  he  might  provide  himself  with  a 
bouse  apart  from  the  College  building.  These  were  all  impor¬ 
tant  matters  for  consideration,  but  he  thought  that  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  so  large  a  sum  as  was  required  on  the  buildings  at 
Brunswick  Square  would  not  be  a  good  investment. 

The  President  said  they  certainly  could  not  remain  in  the 
present  premises ;  in  fact  he  did  not  think  they  could  hold 
another  meeting  there. 

The  Secretary  said  the  roof  had  fallen  in  and  the  Council 
really  ought  to  take  some  steps. 

Mr.  Gartledge  moved  that  the  house  committee  be  authorised 
to  take  action  at  once  to  get  a  house  without  further  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Council ;  and  also  that  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  write  and  say  that  the  Council  declined  to  entertain  the 
proposition  before  them  with  regard  to  the  Brunswick  Square 
buildings. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Field  Bequest. 

The  President  said  there  was  a  large  balance  still  to  be  made 
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up  to  complete  the  £1000  necessary,  in  order  that  they  might 
take  the  benefit  of  the  bequest. 

Mr.  Harpley  proposed  that  a  cheque  should  be  drawn  from  the 
General  Fund,  in  order  to  make  up  the  £1000. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  landlord  of  their 
present  premises,  stating  that  the  roof  of  the  building  was 
damaged,  and  asking  that  it  might  be  repaired. 

Registration  Committee. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  read.  With  reference  to 
the  application  of  Messrs.  Kingsett  and  Bretherton,  who  applied 
for  registration  as  foreign  and  colonial  practitioners. 

The  President  said  the  Committee  was  not  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  Council  had  not  laid  down 
any  rule  with  regard  to  the  schools  to  be  acknowledged.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  no  schools  should  be  recognised  whose 
educational  standard  was  below  that  of  their  own  schools,  nor 
should  any  diploma  be  recognised,  the  value  of  which  was  less 
than  their  own.  He  thought  the  cases  should  stand  over  until 
the  Council  had  discussed  the  matter. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  read.  With  regard  to  the 
Scotch  memorial,  with  reference  to  the  election  of  members  of 
Council,  presented  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Council,  the 
Committee  reported  that  the  Charter  did  not  empower  them  to 
make  any  alterations  in  the  mode  of  election,  and  therefore  the 
proposal  made  by  the  memorialists  could  not  be  acceded  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  accordingly. 

The  report  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  (London)  was  read. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods,  the 
next  meeting  of  Council  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  April. 

The  Obituary  List  was  read. 

Mr.  Dray  moved  that  a  letter  of  condolence,  sympathy,  and 
unfeigned  regret  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Batt  and  family.  Mr. 
Batt  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  an  excellent  father.  The 
Council  had  lost  a  loyal  and  estimable  member,  while  the  pro¬ 
fession  had  lost  an  excellent  practitioner,  an  unobtrusive  and  a 
kind  gentleman. 

Professor  Pritchard  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Messrs.  Woodger  and  Broad  were  appointed  auditors. 

The  Matriculation  Examinations. 

The  President  said  he  had  received  a  letter,  which,  although 
partly  of  a  private  nature,  he  thought  should  be  read  to  the 
Council.  The  original  letter  was  sent  by  Professor  McCall  to 
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Professor  Eobertson,  but  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to  him  as 
President  of  the  Council.  It  was  a  matter  which  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  the  whole  profession,  and  he  would,  therefore,  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  letter. 

The  letter  was  as  follows ; 


25M  January,  1884. 

My  dear  Eobertson, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  favour  regarding  the  matriculation  exami¬ 
nation. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  the  examination  of  my  pupils 
as  at  present.  The  standard  of  examination  will  not  be  a  lower 
one  than  that  set  by  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

I  was,  as  you  are  aware,  the  first  to  institute  a  preliminary 
examination,  and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  give  it  up  simply 
because  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
have  thought  fit  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

How  far  their  interference  may  extend  it  seems  at  the  present 
time  beyond  conception,  but  unless  there  is  redress  for  present 
grievances — all  known  to  you  as  well  as  myself — I  for  one  shall 
move  for  a  Scotch  charter. 

I  have  all  my  life  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  would  wish  to  continue  doing  so,  but 
the  treatment  to  which  the  Colleges  and  their  pupils  have  been 
subjected  of  late  would  turn  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  champion 
in  its  favour  dead  against  it. 

If  the  Scotch  Colleges  are  to  remain  affiliated  to  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  there  must  be  two  Boards  of 
Examiners — a  Scotch  and  an  English — and  they  must  alternately 
or  otherwise  conduct  the  examinations  in  Scotland  and  England. 

Then  the  Council  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  constituted  of 
an  equal  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  graduated  respectively 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

Eurther,  the  Principals  of  each  College  must  be  ex  oficio 
members  of  Council. 

I  understood  when  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  abolished  its  examination  and  the  granting  of  certificates, 
that  the  Colleges  as  hitherto  would  have  been  consulted  in  every 
step  taken  by  the  Council,  and  that  a  fair  representation  of  all 
institutions  and  interests  would  be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  it 
has  been  the  reverse,  and  the  Council  have  done  little  else  than 
pass  one  resolution  after  another,  all  tending  to  coercion,  dis¬ 
order,  and  disunion. 

1  am  not  going  to  say  who  have  been  the  principal  ringleaders 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Colleges  and  their  pupils,  but  I  am 
going  to  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Council, 
so  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  subject, 
and  rearranging  matters  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  possessed  of  the  gift  of  foresight,  but 
if  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  wish 
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to  retain  in  their  hands  the  monopoly  of  granting  degrees  to 
veterinary  students  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  must  act 
with  less  precipitancy  than  they  have  of  late  done  ;  and  they  must 
consult  and  be  guided  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Principals  of  the 
Colleges. 

They  must  also  remember  that  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  still  lives,  and  will  show  fight  along  with  the 
Universities  and  Members  of  Parliament  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Scotch  veterinary  Colleges. 

The  times  we  live  in  are  eminently  calculated  to  foster  and 
perfect,  I  repeat,  attempts  at  breaking  down  monopolies,  and  if 
the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  wish 
to  make  shipwreck  of  their  institution,  and  to  see  a  Scottish 
charter  flourishing  on  its  ruins,  they  have  but  to  pursue  the 
policy  they  have  lately  inaugurated. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  advise  you  how  to  act  as  regards  the 
matriculatory  examination  of  your  pupils,  but  you  must  know 
something  which  I  do  not  if  you  can  with  confidence  leave  the 
examination  of  your  pupils  in  the  hands  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  abandon  the  examinations  which  have 
hitherto  been  productive  of  so  much  good  when  undertaken  by 
yourself. 

I  am,  my  dear  Itobertson, 

Tours  very  truly, 

(Signed.)  James  McCall. 

The  JBresident  said  he  had  telegraphed  to  Professor  McCall, 
asking  whether  he  wished  the  letter  to  be  laid  before  the  Council, 
but  had  received  no  reply.  He  did  not  know  how  the  Council 
would  act  in  the  matter.  The  Professor  wished  that  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  schools  might  be  investigated.  He  (the  President) 
did  not  know  that  they  had  any  grievances.  He  could  only  say 
this,  that  the  rejections  of  students  had  been  very  heavy  of  late, 
and  he  thought  that  was  the  chief  grievance.  He  fancied  the 
schools  would  be  better  pleased  if  all  the  students  were  passed  ; 
hut  he  must  confess,  judging  from  what  he  had  seen,  that  the 
Examiners  had  done  their  duty  faithfully  and  well,  both  to  the 
schools,  to  the  Boyal  College,  and’ to 'the  public.  If  anything 
more  was  required  at  the  present  'day  it  was  an  increase  in  the 
general  and  professional  education  of  the  students.  It  should  be 
as  much  the  object  of  the  Principals  of  the  schools  to  assist  the 
Boyal  College  in  raising  the  profession,  as  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  entire  body  of  the  profession  that  it  should  be  raised.  For  his 
own  part,  he  could  not  see  that  any  hardship  was  inflicted  upon 
the  schools  by  imposing  a  general  examination  test ;  in  fact,  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  fairest  course  that  the  Boyal  College 
could  adopt.  The  Boyal  College  was  anxious  to  work  with  the 
schools,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Boyal  College  was 
responsible,  and  not  the  schools,  for  the  status  of  the 
practitioners. 
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Mr.  Whittle  said  if  Professor  McCall  had  really  a  grievance 
with  the  Council,  he  would  have  written  to  the  President  and  not 
to  Professor  Pobertson.  He  did  not  think  an  answer  was  re¬ 
quired  from  the  Council.  The  grievance  was  against  Professor 
Pobertson. 

Professor  Robertson  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter. 
The  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  Professor 
McCall  was  going  to  do  with  respect  to  the  matriculation  exami¬ 
nations.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  in  the  face  of  the  Poyal  College  and  the  Council.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  submit  his  students  to  the  test  of  an  exami¬ 
nation,  but  said  he  would  conduct  the  examination  himself,  and 
would  make  it  equal  to  the  examination  of  the  Poyal  College. 
The  question  put  to  him  was  whether  students  ought  to  be  taken 
without  any  examination  at  all  by  the  schools,  thus  throwing  the 
onus  of  the  examination  on  the  Poyal  College.  He  (Professor 
Pobertson)  thought  they  had  no  business  at  the  schools  to 
examine  men  at  all ;  they  should  take  any  man  who  came  to 
them,  letting  him  know  that  he  would  have  to  provide  himself 
with  a  certain  qualification.  According  to  Professor  McCall’s 
letter  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  intended  to  examine  hia 
students  as  heretofore,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  there  was  a 
little  bit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  schools  and  the  profession  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  the  Poyal  College.  The  Poyal 
College  should  take  the  schools  along  with  it  if  possible.  The 
reason  of  its  existence  as  a  Poyal  College  was  that  the  schools 
and  the  profession  existed  previously,  and  the  be  all  of  their 
existence  as  a  corporate  body  was  the  welfare  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  severe  matricula¬ 
tion  examination  instituted  by  the  Council  was  giving  great 
offence.  His  opinion  was  that  they  ought  to  ascertain  the  calibre 
of  the  students  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  College,  because, 
if  after  spending  three  years  there  a  man  was  rejected  on  a 
matriculation  examination,  a  great  deal  of  his  parents’  money 
would  be  wasted.  \  '  ^  ’ 

Mr.  Simcocks  said,  looking  at  the  insinuation  contained  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  letter  it  was  quite  unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  and  he  should  propose  that  the  letter  be  marked  “  Pead.” 
It  stated  “It  is  not  for  me  to  advise  you  how  to  act  as  regards 
the  matriculation  examination  of  your  pupils,  but  you  must 
know  something  which  I  do  not  if  you  can  with  confidence  leave 
the  examination  of  your  pupils  in  the  hands  of  the  Poyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.”  That  was  a  most  offensive 
insinuation,  and  if  they  attempted  to  reply  to  Professor  McCall 
in  the  same  manner  they  must  suggest  that  the  matriculation 
examination  would  probably  interfere  with  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  schools.  Whenever  any  improvement  of  the 
profession  had  been  attempted,  the  threat  of  a  Scotch  charter 
had  always  been  thrown  at  them,  and  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
accept  the  challenge.  Professor  McCall  seemed  to  forget  that 
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an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  necessary  before  be  got  a  charter 
for  Scotland,  and  he  thought  the  Eoyal  College  was  strong 
enough  to  fight  the  Scotch  professors  if  they  wished  to  show 
fight. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  he  did  not  think  the  letter  was  properly 
before  the  Council.  It  was  a  private  communication  and  they 
could  not  deal  with  it. 

The  President  said  it  was  evidently  a  public  letter,  because  it 
was  addressed  to  him  as  their  president. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  Matriculation  Examination  was  insti¬ 
tuted  with  the  object  of  improving  the  status  of  the  profession, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Professor  to  prove,  even  if  he 
tried,  that  the  object  of  the  Council  was  to  weaken  or  lessen  the 
usefulness  of  the  student.  He  thought  he  was  taking  action 
rather  arbitrarily,  and  in  a  manner  that  hardly  showed  his  strong 
desire  to  benefit  the  profession. 

The  President  thought  if  the  letter  was  taken  as  read  it  would 
show  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  the  matter.  There  was  a 
question  which  had  been  asked  by  Professor  Walley  which  would 
perhaps  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  He  asked  when  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  were  to  be  held,  and  suggested  as  the 
most  convenient  dates  the  third  week  in  January,  the  first  week 
in  May,  and  the  fourth  week  in  October.  He  (the  President) 
would  suggest  that  the  Secretary  should  write  to  the  principals 
of  the  other  schools  and  ask  what  dates  would  be  most  suitable 
for  them,  and  then  if  Professor  McCall  refused  to  mention  any 
date  or  to  have  his  students  examined  by  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  or  any  other  body  that  might  be  named,  the  Council 
must  stand  firm,  and  say  that  when  the  student  came  up  for  his 
first  professional  examination  he  should  undergo  an  examination 
in  the  subjects  laid  down,  by  a  competent  examiner.  If  they 
stood  firm  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  supported  not  only 
by  the  entire  body  of  the  profession,  but  also  by  the  public  at 
large.  Professor  Walley,  who  had  been  very  loyal  to  the  Eoyal 
College  in  this  matter,  also  asked  if  the  minor  certificate  of  the 
Irish  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
certificate  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  (the 
President)  should  ask  for  proof  of  the  value  of  that  certificate. 

Mr.  Simcocks  said  he  believed  it  included  no  educational  test. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  said  that  the  grievances  mentioned 
by  Professor  McCall  were  very  unsubstantial,  but  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  better  if  a  letter  was  written  to  him  to  ask  him  to  state 
them,  for  by  that  means  they  would  very  likely  obviate  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them.  It  was  never  wise  to  have  their 
teaching  schools  in  opposition  to  the  examining  bodies,  and  in 
all  probability  a  little  inquiry  would  satisfy  him  on  many 
points. 

Mr.  Harpley  thought  that  if  the  inquiry  was  made  it  should 
be  done  privately. 

The  President  said  as  the  letter  had  been  addressed  to  him  he 
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would  write  privately  to  Professor  McCall,  asking  him  to  state 
his  grievances. 

Mr.  Cartledge  suggested  that  the  discussion  on  this  letter 
should  not  appear  in  the  minutes. 

Professor  Pritchard  proposed  that  the  discussion  should  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes,  but  should  not  be  published  through 
the  Journals. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  that  motion. 

The  matter  was  eventually  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

Notice  of  Motion. 

Mr.  Simpson  gave  notice  of  the  following  motion  :  “  That  the 
Council  of  the  Poyal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  hereby 
affirm  that  the  operation  of  docking  horses  is  a  necessary  one, 
but  that  it  requires  surgical  skill  for  its  performance.  It  should 
therefore  only  be  performed  by  qualified  veterinary  surgeons.” 

Professor  Pohertson  was  afraid  that  the  motion  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Council  altogether.  It  was  a  question  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  he  would  oppose  the  motion. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  a  subject  which 
could  be  discussed  by  the  Council,  and  the  motion  was  entirely 
irregular. 

Sir  Prederich  Pitzwygram  said  his  objection  was  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  a  necessary  operation. 

Mr,  Simcochs  said  he  should  move  as  an  amendment  the 
previous  question. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 


CENTRAL  YETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY’S 
CONYERSAZIONE. — Official  Report. 

A  VERY  interesting  evening  was  passed  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
Central  Yeterinary  Medical  Society  and  their  guests  on  the 
24th  January.  The  rooms  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
Chandos  Street,  were  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  conversazione.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  were 
ranged  round  the  large  hall,  and  a  smaller  room  was  occupied 
by  the  microscope  tables,  and  a  few  other  exhibits. 

Professor  Axe  had  superintended  the  display  of  a  very  in¬ 
structive  series  of  prepared  specimens,  most  of  them  being  the 
result  of  his  own  study,  and  the  score  or  so  of  microscopes 
attracted  and  interested  a  continuous  stream  of  visitors.  Here 
also  was  shown  Mr.  D.  McGill’s  cardiograph,  a  beautiful  in¬ 
strument ;  with  it  were  shown  tracings  taken  from  the  action 
of  the'  horse’s  heart  under  various  conditions.  Mr.  McGill  also 
showed  an  improved  form  of  hobble.  Adjacent  to  this  was  the 
embryotomy  forceps  or  bone  shears  invented  by  Mr.  ,G.  Gray, 
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togetlier  with  his  large  speculum  and  syringe.  The  collection 
of  novelties  and  improvements  in  veterinary  instruments  shown 
by  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann  well 
repaid  a  careful  inspection,  though  they  were  too  numerous  to 
specify  here.  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Willows,  in  another  portion 
of  the  hall,  showed  an  attractive  assortment  of  their  specialties 
in  drugs  and  compounded  medicines,  the  encapsuled  balls  and 
coloured-coated  dog  pills  being  very  noticeable  features.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tuson’s  disinfectant  came  in  for  a  great  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  the  methods  of  its  operation  being  experimentally  demon¬ 
strated,  as,  for  instance,  the  decomposing  action  which  it  exerts 
upon  sulphurretted  hydrogen  being  proved  by  the  deposit  of 
sulphur  in  the  flask.  That  it  is  a  valuable  antiseptic  was  con¬ 
clusively  proved  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pony’s  thigh  (presentably 
decorated)  which  had  been  kept  for  four  months  in  a  perfectly 
fresh  condition  by  means  of  two  sprayings  with  the  disinfectant 
in  its  liquid  form. 

’  Very  ingenious  and  original  were  the  large  number  of  articles 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  South,  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  other 
portion's  of  the  horse’s  frame  being  worked  up  with  various 
fittings  and  silver  mountings  into  such  useful  and  ornamental 
objects  as  inkstands,  candelabra,  snuff-boxes,  &g.  The  patho¬ 
logical  specimens  were  of  great  interest,  notably  those  prepared 
'by  Professor  Axe.  Several  other  gentlemen  also  had  forwarded 
curiosities  in  this  department,  such  as  those  from  Messrs. 
Shipley  (Yarmouth),  Cooper  (Dover),  Samson,  Eowe,  and  from 
the  College  Museum.  Among  the  latter  were  the  fac-simile 
representation  in  wax  of  the  lesions  characteristic  of  cattle 
plague  ;  these  models  are  the  production  of  Mr.  —  Tuson,  who 
also  contributed  his  unique  water-colour  drawings,  depicting  in 
the  most  minute  and  faithful  manner  the  daily  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  chick. 

Mr.  J.  Eowe  showed  a  highly  complete  and  finished  set  of 
parturition  instruments  devised  for  canine  practice.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  illustration  of  the  uses  to  which 
luminous  paint  can  be  applied  ;  this  was  given  in  a  small  room 
kept  dark  for  the  purpose,  and  was  a  focus  of  interest  through¬ 
out  the  evening ;  among  many  applications  of  the  paint  sug¬ 
gested  and  shown  were  those  for  poison  bottles,  door-plates, 
night-bell  pulls  and  plates,  keys,  clock-faces,  &c.  Many  other 
of  the  exhibits  were  calculated  to  interest  visitors  not  versed  in 
medical  science,  for,  in  addition  to  numerous  articles  having 
relation  to  horses  and  stables,  as  models  of  ventilators,  heating 
apparatus,  patent  shoes,  &c.  The  objects  of  art  were  many  and 
attractive ;  the  singing,  also,  which  was  given  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  evening  by  a  glee  party,  and  by  the  solo 
vocalists,  was  highly  appreciated.  The  library  adjacent  to  the 
large  room  was  devoted  to  the  dispensing  of  tea,  coffee,  ices,  and 
other  refreshments. 

Of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  professional  friends  the 
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following  were  present : — Professor  Eobertson,  Professor  Axe, 
Professor  Tuson  ;  Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  W.  Whittle,  J.  B.  Martin, 
P.  W.  Wragg,  J.  Woodger,  W.  South,  A.  Prudames,  E.  C. 
Shave,  J.  Broad,  Arthur  Broad,  A.  C.  Cope,  H.  C.  Legge, 
W.  Wilson,  H.  J.  Hancock,  J.  Eowe,  C.  Sheather,  F.  G.  Sam¬ 
son,  A.  Broad,  W.  Mole,  E.  M.  Davy,  D.  McGill,  J.  Penberthy, 
T.  G.  Batt,  E.  Batt,  W.  Boots,  A.  Eogerson,  G.  Gray,  H.  W. 
Caton,  J.  E.  Jarvis,  W.  Hunting,  and  A.  H.  Archer. 

Among  the  guests  were  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Dr.  Quain,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tanner,  Professor  Corfield,  Dr.  Garson,  Dr.  Power, 
Dr.  Evans,  Dr.  Sansom,  Dr.  Collingridge,  Dr.  D.  Binnie,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jameson,  Dr.  Purcell,  Dr.  Moritz,  and  several  other 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  President,  Professor  Pritchard,  Dr.  Fleming,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Cox,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  arranging  for  the 
coTiversazioTie,  expressed  regret  that  they  were  not  able  to  attend 
in  consequence  of  their  duties  at  the  examinations.  The  rooms 
were  well  filled,  as,  in  addition  to  those  named  above,  there 
was  a  very  great  number  of  friends  of  members,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  ladies.  It  was  a  late  hour  before  the  company 
dispersed,  and  the  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  so 
highly  successful  and  useful  a  meeting  ought  to  be  repeated  at 
an  early  opportunity.  A.  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  (twenty-first  or  Majority 
Meeting)  were  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Friday,  the 
1st  February ;  the  President,  Mr.  Parlane  Walker,  Halifax,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  members  were  also  present,  viz. : — ■ 
Prof.  Williams,  Messrs.  Nayjor,  Greaves,  J.  S.  Carter,  Peter 
Walker,  Thos.  Fletcher,  Pratt,  Heighten,  Whitehead,  J.  Bell, 
Hardie,  Snarry,  Eobertson,  Josh.  Freeman,  J.  H.  Carter,  F.  P. 
Carter,  Greenhalgh,  H.  Cooper,  Pickering,  Scriven,  Atcherley, 
B.  Smith,  A.  W.  Mason,  T.  C.  Toop,  A.  W.  Briggs,  Ferguson, 
and  Broughton. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present  as  visitors,  viz. : — 
B.  Eowe,  A.  V.  D  ,  11th  Hussars  ;  Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  Whittle, 
W.  A.  Taylor,  E.  Faulkner,  and  S.  Locke,  Manchester ;  T. 
Briggs,  Bury. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Dray,  Jas.  Freeman,  Anderton,  J.  M.  Axe,  Danby,  Bale,  Lodge, 
G.  Schofield ;  also  from  Dr.  Fleming,  and  other  friends. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Peter  WalJcer  seconded,  the 
election  of  Mr.  F.  Percy  Carter,  Bradford  ;  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  nominated  Mr.  A.  W.  Mason,  Leeds. 
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The  President  nominated  Mr.  Jas.  Bell,  Bri^house. 

Mr.  Greaves  withdrew  his  proposition  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Naylor’s  amendment,  viz.  “  That  One  hundred  pounds  from  the 
funds  of  this  Society  he  given  to  the  Building  Fund  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

This  being  put  as  a  substantive  proposition,  was  carried 
almost  unanimously. 

Prof.  Williams  made  a  few  remarks  upon  “  Azoturia,”  &c. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  &c. 

Gentlemen, — I  wish  first  of  all  to  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  to  the  dignified  position  of 
President  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

The  position  is  one  not  free  from  responsibilities,  and  I  have 
been  somewhat  anxious  in  my  mind  that  your  suffrages  might 
be  unworthily  bestowed. 

However,  I  need  not  assure  you  that  the  Society  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  have  my  utmost  sympathy  and  good  wishes,  and  anything 
that  I  can  do  will  be  a  pleasure.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  but 
expressing  the  sentiments  in  these  words  of  you  all,  because  I 
believe  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  every  one  is 
actuated  by  a  disposition  to  try  and  do  credit  to  our  noble 
profession. 

It  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  such  societies  as  this  that 
opportunities  are  given  for  the  ventilation  and  discussion  of 
various  matters  that  affect  us. 

The  Society,  as  you  will  be  aware,  has  now  attained  its 
majority  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  it  may  grow  in  vigour  and  useful¬ 
ness  as  years  roll  by.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  Society  ever  since  I  came  to  Yorkshire,  nearly 
twelve  years  ago,  and  previous  to  that  was  associated  with  the 
parent  society  in  Glasgow  from  the  outstart  of  my  career ;  and 
here  I  would  express  an  urgent  invitation  to  all  members  of  the 
profession  who  are  not  members  of  a  society,  to  become  so 
immediately,  for  in  my  humble  opinion,  and  in  that  of  many 
whom  I  have  heard  refer  to  it,  these  societies  are  our  vitalising 
influence  and  life. 

I  see  here  the  father  of  this  Society,  our  friend  Professor 
Williams  ;  I  am  proud  to  welcome  him  in  the  name  of  the  man¬ 
hood  of  the  Society,  which  he  conceived  and  cherished  in  its 
inception.  We  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  school,  which 
in  itself  is  an  evidence  of  his  undaunted  courage,  force,  and 
ability.  I  regretted  to  hear  yesterday  that  a  portion  of  the 
school  should  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  all  hope  that  the  inconvenience  will  be  but  temporary. 

Now,  for  the  memory  of  Professor  Dick ;  where  is  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  whose  heart  was  not  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th  of 
October  last,  when  spontaneous  and  heartfelt  honour  was  paid 
to  the  memory  of  this  big-souled  man,  by  the  unveiling  of  his 
statue.  He  lived  for  the  profession,  he  died  in  the  profession, 
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and  dying  left  indelible  footprints  for  all  time,  footprints  that, 
as  Longfellow  says  : 

“  That  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  over  life’s  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again.” 

Professor  Dick  and  his  no  less  estimable  sister  left  nearly 
their  all  for  the  advancement  of  the  medical  and  veterinary 
medical  sciences  —  let  their  memories  be  embalmed  in  our 
breasts. 

There  are  many  matters  before  the  profession  that  can  only  be 
touched  upon.  This,  you  know,  is  an  eventful  year,  inasmuch 
as  it  sees  the  commencement  of  the  Penal  Clause  or  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  Act,  and  as  no  one  will  be  permitted  from  this 
time  to  assume  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  not 
passed  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will 
ultimately  lift  the  profession  to  a  position  that  it  has  not 
hitherto  enjoyed.  There  may  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  the  sowing  broadcast  of  licenses  to  empirics  of  five  years’ 
standing  may  be  a  questionable  proceeding,  but  I  feel  sure  all 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  protection  this  Act  affords  at  whatever 
cost. 

Our  political  basis  is  getting  more  firmly  established.  We 
have  evidence  of  this  in  the  Act  just  mentioned,  and  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  school  for  Ireland  with  an  independent 
licensing  board,  this  latter  having  been  so  far,  and  I  think 
properly,  held  back.  Let  them  have  a  school  by  all  means,  but 
don’t  multiply  the  centres  of  authority. 

The  schools  of  the  present  day  have  many  advantages  over 
those  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  think  with  the  progress  of 
general  education  it  is  right  for  the  well  being  of  the  profession 
that  greater  things  should  be  expected  from  the  students.  I 
know  not  whether  much  advance  has  been  made  in  the  practical 
examinations,  but  judging  from  my  own  experience  at  the 
college  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  it.  Had  I  had  no  practical 
experience  before  going  to  college  it  is  little  I  should  have 
attained  there.  Never  was  I  asked  to  diagnose  a  case  and  how 
to  treat  it ;  no  inquiry  was  ever  made  either  in  the  college  or 
by  the  examiners  even  whether  I  could  make  up  a  physic  ball 
and  administer  it.  Surely  there  was  room  for  improvement  here, 
in  order  that  students  may  not  be  cast  adrift  to  get  their  practical 
experience  altogether  at  the  public  expense.  And  here  let  me 
say  a  word  on  professional  etiquette ;  this  is  not  of  very  high 
standing  in  our  locality,  but  what  can  we  expect  when  such 
courtesies  (save  the  remark),  are  flung  in  broadsides  at  us  by 
those  whom  we  presume  are  high  in  the  profession  and  ought  to 
know  better,  vide  the  letter  of  the  councilman  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  We  cannot  but  feel  grateful 
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that  we  exist  at  all  under  such  appreciation.  For  myself  I  hope 
to  continue,  and  would  recommend  those  who  presume  to  be  in 
authority  to  exercise  a  little  more  charity  or,  it  may  be,  common 
sense,  and  credit  others  of  their  brethren  with  having  some 
knowledge  and  with  having  done  some  little  to  uphold  our 
character  and  diminish  friction.  If  the  roots  are  cankered  what 
can  we  expect  of  the  branches  ? 

Who  is  this  councilman,  or  white  elephant,  that  arrogates 
to  his  board  all  the  virtues  of  the  profession ;  his  vapouring 
might  have  more  weight,  had  he  the  assurance  to  append  his 
name,  or  even  grace  our  Association  by  his  august  presence.  I 
venture  to  think  that  he  might  profit  in  more  directions  than 
one,  and  be  persuaded  that  there  was  some  good  outside  the  (to 
him)  charmed  circle  of  the  council. 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  pupilage 
clause  was  not  freely  accepted.  A  pupil  to  serve  one  year  with  a 
veterinary  surgeon  before  going  to  college,  and  another  year 
after  he  was  done  with  the  college,  and  before  he  went  up  for 
his  final  practical. 

Theory  is  of  course  right  and  proper  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I 
can  unhesitatingly  say  that  to  work  as  hard  as  man  can,  and 
accepting  all  the  opportunities  the  schools  afford,  he  is  left  com¬ 
paratively  unfledged  at  the  finish,  so  far  as  any  additional, 
valuable,  practical  experience  goes.  Of  course  I  am  not  now 
wishing  to  cast  reflection  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to 
offend  anyone,  the  subject  matter  is  the  system,  if  it  is  improved 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  if  it  is  not  I  shall  quite  as 
much  regret  it. 

The  general  preliminary  examination  is  one  which  seems  to 
call  for  notice,  there  is  something  very  materially  wrong  here, 
inasmuch  as  a  candidate  can  go  to  one  school  and  be  rejected, 
post  olf  to  another  and  pass.  I  think  it  is  time  we  had  either 
an  equalised  standard,  or  one  central  board  of  examiners. 

What  seems  to  be  of  general  interest  and  to  be  very  much 
exercising  our  minds,  and  also  that  of  the  community  now,  are 
contagious  diseases  ;  my  opinion  is  that  we  have  much  to  learn  on 
this  subject.  I  have  long  thought  that  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
cattle  can  exist  without  showing  itself  in  the  lungs  and  chest,  we 
can  have  the  fever  and  nothing  more,  also  I  maintain  that 
effusion  can  take  place  in  other  organs,  for  instance,  the  men¬ 
inges  of  the  brain  ;  I  have  had  an  illustration  of  the  latter  lately. 

Again,  at  present  experiments  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
Brown  Institution,  respecting  typhoid  fever  in  swine ;  we  may 
hope  for  some  clearer  light  at  the  close  of  these  investigations.  I  * 
think  that  hundreds  of  pigs  have  been  killed  which  had  no  typhoid 
fever,  experience  teaches  one  that  discoloration  of  the  skin  of 
the  pig  is  present  both  before  and  after  death  in  many  febrile 
affections,  especially  of  an  acute  character.  The  skin  of  the  pig 
seems  to  be  the  outlet  of  most  febrile  affections,  so  much  so  that 
at  the  period  of  oestrum  a  sow  is  not  killed  for  food. 
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In  rabies  we  bave  a  wide  field  for  investigation.  Recent 
experiments  convince  me  that  dumb  rabies  is  neither  com¬ 
municable  to  man  or  the  rabbit,  and  that  the  latter  disease  and 
rabies  are  two  distinct  diseases ;  also,  all  dogs  showing  symptoms 
of  madness  are  not  rabid.  The  healing  process  of  a  wound 
from  a  bite  in  my  opinion  may  account  for  many  alarming 
symptoms.  I  may  say,  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  members, 
that,  after  nearly  twelve  years’  experience  as  inspector  in  the 
largest  parish  in  England,  I  have  never  found  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  typhoid  fever  of  spontaneous 
origin,  but  nearly  always  traceable  to  the  markets. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  totally  different  grounds,  and 
that  is,  the  breeding,  breaking,  and  education  of  our  best  friend, 
the  horse.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  it  may  appear  to  some  as  a 
far-fetched  subject ;  but  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
something  could  and  ought  to  be  done  to  ameliorate  if  not  utterly 
change  the  present  haphazard  state  of  things.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  horse  appeal  to  us  all;  he  is  intelligent,  bene¬ 
volent,  and  honest,  and  eminently  social ;  a  companion  and 
slave.  He  has  good  memory  of  person  and  places,  acute  sensi¬ 
bility  to  kindness,  attachment  to  those  who  treat  him  well,  and 
forgiving  to  a  degree  to  those  who  treat  him  ill,  and  great  docility  * 
under  judicious  treatment ;  indeed,  what  qualifications  will  not  a 
friend  ascribe  to  him  ?  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these,  where  does 
the  “  screw  ”  come  from,  possessed  of  all  these  good  points,  both 
in  symmetry,  blood,  bone,  action,  and  ranking  high  in  endurance, 
yet  nevertheless,  through  some  overruling  organ  in  his  mental 
faculties,  he  refuses  to  do  duty  ?  It  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  there  is  an  individuality  in  the  horse,  and  that  he  possesses 
mental  power  of  an  understood  quantity.  It  is  the  breeding 
and  education  of  this  mental  power  that  I  want  to  get  at,  for  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  force  in  nature,  common  to  our  existence, 
so  powerful  and  effectual  for  good  or  evil  as  mental  force. 
What  can  be  expected  from  two  peevish  animals  being  put  to¬ 
gether  but  an  offspring  of  a  like  character  in  a  much  more 
pronounced  degree  ?  The  exercise  of  greater  care  should  be 
impressed  upon  breeders  as  to  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
animals  they  are  putting  together.  I  ask,  where  do  we  find  the 
least  attention  paid  to  this  ?  and  should  not  our  profession  take 
cognizance  of  it  ?  Then  as  to  the  horse’s  education.  Where 
do  we  find  the  breaker  who  has  the  time  allowed  him  to  develop 
or  restrain,  as  needs  be,  an  animal  that  may  be  intrusted  to  him  ? 
Our  profession  should  endeavour  to  adopt  some  means  which 
would  at  any  rate  tend  to  check  the  present  ill-advised  mode  of 
bringing  forward  the  horse.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  train¬ 
ing-school  for  breakers,  and  that  proficiency  ought  to  be  re¬ 
cognised  and  certified,  and  that  when  a  horse  is  leaving  the 
breaker  he  could  take  his  credentials  with  him,  so  that  his  edu¬ 
cation  might  be  continued.  By  this  means  I  think  we  should 
be  doing  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  horse  and  estabhshing 
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a  claim  to  usefulness,  value,  and  safety  to  tlie  community.  In 
this  direction,  which  we  have  altogether  neglected,  we  should 
have  fewer  “  screws,”  and  the  public  would  be  safeguarded  all 
round.  If  this  desire  is  Utopian,  and  I  hope  not,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  this  subject  ventilated  at  some  of  our  meetings. 
This  is  of  course  a  comprehensive  matter,  and  the  more  it  is 
looked  at  the  more  important  it  becomes.  How  often  are  breed¬ 
ing  operations  carried  on  from  stock  suffering  from  hereditary 
diseases!  This  and  kindred  subjects  in  this  portion  of  my 
remarks  are  all  matters  properly  to  be  attended  to. 

I  think  that  Grovernment  should  take  this  matter  in  hand,  being" 
of  decided  national  interest,  and  bring  about  the  appointment 
of  veterinary  inspectors  of  all  animals  for  stock- getting  pur¬ 
poses.  I  have  now  only  to  conclude  with  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  in-coming  year  may  be  as  successful  as  the  preceding  one, 
and  that  we  may  all  co-operate  for  our  collective  and  individual 
advantages. 

Prof.  Williams  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  able  and  interesting  address,  seconded  by  Mr.  Naylor,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

At  the  dinner  congratulatory  remarks  upon  the  Society  being 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  upon  attaining  its  majority,  were 
made  by  Prof.  Williams,  P.  Taylor,  Whittle,  W.  A.  Taylor,  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  and  other  speakers,  the  proceedings  of  the  day  being 
thoroughly  instructive  and  enjoyable. 
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An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Eriday  afternoon,  January  25th,  at  Mrs.  Spafford’s, 
Plough  Hotel,  Northampton.  Mr.  W.  Carless,  of  Stafford, 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair  ;  and  there  were 
also  present,  Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  Manchester ;  F.  Blakeway, 
Stourbridge ;  T.  J.  Merrick,  Northampton ;  E.  Rivett,  Da- 
ventry ;  G.  Smith,  Tunstall ;  R.  Olver,  Tamworth;  C.  J.  Hill, 
Leamington  ;  E.  Beddard,  Wolverhampton;  W.  C.  Ison,  Ather- 
stone  ;  A.  Over,  Rugby  ;  R.  Verney,  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  H.  M. 
Stanley,  Birmingham  ;  A.  Hodgkins,  Hanley ;  L.  C.  Lippes, 
Balsall  Heath,  Hon.  Sec.  ;  J.  A.  Cox,  York ;  R.  C.  Trigger, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  ;  J.  S.  Barber,  Rugby ;  Captain  B.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Grantham ;  F.  W.  Wragg,  Whitechapel,  London  ;  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  Daventry ;  R.  H.  Cartwright,  Wolverhampton;  B. 
Trees,  Uppingham ;  H.  Blunt,  Lutterworth,  and  J.  Wiggins, 
Market  Harborough.  Among  the  visitors  were  Mr.  T.  H. 
Merrick,  Mr.  J.  P.  Berry,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Marriott,  Northampton. 
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After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  was 
held  at  Leamington,  the  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  of  apology 
from  Messrs.  A.  B.  Proctor,  Solihull,  Birmingham  ;  G-.  Carless, 
Worcester;  Professor  Pritchard,  London  ;  E.  Stanley,  Warwick; 
F.  W.  Barling,  Boss ;  H.  Meek,  Walsall ;  B.  H.  Perrins, 
Worcester,  and  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Blakeway)  showed  that  the 
Association  began  the  year  1883  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£128  Os.  8d.  The  subscriptions  throughout  the  year  amounted 
to  £30  10s.,  which  with  interest,  &c.,  brought  the  receipts  of  the 
Association  at  the  end  of  the  year  up  to  £161  13s.  5d.  The 
expenditure  included  a  grant  of  £52  lOs.  to  the  College  building 
fund,  and  the  balance  at  the  bank  was  £93  11s.  5d.  Mr. 
Blakeway  added  that  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
whole  year’s  subscriptions  for  1883  had  been  paid  up. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cox^  seconded  by  Mr.  Wragg^  the 
Treasurer’s  report  was  adopted. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  with  reference  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Blakeway,  Senr.,  as  a  life  president  of  this  Association, 
on  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Defence  Society,  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Morgan  stating  the  fact  of  his  election,  and 
asking  him  for  an  official  acknowledgment  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Morgan,  however,  merely  wrote  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  letter. 

Mr.  T.  Greaves  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  urged  to  reply  more  fully  to  the  letter  sent  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  only  remark  made  by  Mr.  Morgan 
was  that  he  had  replied.  He  (Mr.  Gireaves)  had  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Morgan  meant  it  to  be  freely  understood  that  Mr»  Blake- 
way’s  nomination  was  accepted,  but  that  it  would  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  general  meeting,  and  the  official  intimation  of 
the  fact  would  then  be  sent. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  further  intimated  that  he  had  written  to 
the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  stating  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  voted  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  to  the  College  building 
fund,  to  assist  in  raising  the  amount  necessary  to  obtain  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Field,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the 
amount  not  being  raised  within  the  specified  period  the  Associa¬ 
tion  would  give  the  matter  further  consideration.  He  had 
, received  a  letter  in  reply  stating  that  the  Council  desired  to 
express  their  warmest  thanks  to  the  Association  for  the  very 
handsome  donation  of  fifty  guineas  towards  the  building  fund, 
and  trusting  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  other 
kindred  associations  to  follow  their  example.  The  terms  of  Mr. 
Field’s  bequest  were  that  £1000  should  be  forthcoming  within 
twelve  calendar  months  of  his  decease,  and  he  died  on  the  27th 
February,  1883. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  think  they  could  do  anything 
more  until  after  the  Council  of  the  College  had  met.  He  should 
LVII,  .  .  ^  14  ' 
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be  willing,  however,  to  hear  any  remarks  that  might  be  made  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Wragg  having  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  could  do  anything  more  as  the  time  was  so  short, 
Captain  E/Ussell  proposed  that  a  paper  should  be  passed  round 
the  room  to  see  what  personal  subscriptions  could  be  raised,  as 
he  said  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  so  handsome  a  bequest.  The 
paper  was  then  passed  round  and  about  £22  was  promised. 

Captain  Russell  further  asked  what  had  become  of  all  the 
money  that  had  been  received  from  the  registered  practitioners? 
Did  not  that  go  towards  the  College  fund  ?  There  was  a  sum, 
he  thought,  of  over  £600.  No  reply  was  given. 

The  Chairman  then  brought  forward  the  following  motion  of 
which  be  had  duly  given  notice : — “  Taking  into  consideration 
the  affluent  position  of  the  Society,  and  the  onerous  duties  of 
the  secretary,  it  is  desirable  that  in  order  that  the  duties  may  be 
properly  discharged  he  should  receive  some  remuneration.” 
The  President  spoke  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  said  he 
thought  that  some  remuneration  should  be  given  to  the  secre¬ 
tary.  They  had  at  present  a  goodly  sum  of  money  that  must 
either  be  given  away  or  remain  in  the  bank.  He  would,  how¬ 
ever,  state  that  he  had  merely  brought  the  matter  forward  to 
invite  discussion.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  person  who 
undertook  the  office  of  secretary  should  receive  something  for 
his  loss  of  time  and  trouble. 

Mr.  Olver  did  not  believe  in  a  paid  secretary,  and  hoped  they 
would  keep  to  the  words  Hon.  Secretary.  Some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  since  the  Association  was  nearly  bankrupt,  both  as 
regarded  members  and  funds,  and  circulars  were  sent  out  asking 
whether  the  Association  was  to  be  continued  or  not.  He 
himself  followed  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Birmingham,  as  hon.  secretary, 
and  officiated  as  such  for  three  years.  Since  that  time  several 
gentlemen  had  acted  as  hon.  secretaries,  and  the  Association 
had  fiourished  in  such  a  manner  that  they  had  now  both  funds 
in  hand,  and  had  also  been  able  to  send  a  donation  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  B-oyal  College.  He  believed  there  were  young  members 
of  the  Association  who  were  still  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  secretary.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
secretary  should  not  be  paid  his  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  did  not  wish  to  introduce  the 
old  system  of  having  a  paid  secretary,  but  only  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  gave  his  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office, 
should  be  compensated  for  his  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Mr.  Greaves  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  non¬ 
success  of  the  Association  when  they  had  a  paid  secretary.  He 
also  remarked  that  other  associations  had  not  paid  secretaries, 
and  he  with  the  previous  speakers  thought  several  gentlemen 
could  be  found  to  take  the  office  without  being  paid  to  carry  out 
the  duties. 

Mr.  Blakeway  also  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  suggestion  that 
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they  should  have  a  paid  secretary.  Their  subscriptions  amounted 
to  £31  per  year,  and  their  working  expenses  absorbed  nearly 
half  that  amount.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  their  having  a 
paid  secretary. 

Captain  Bussell  said  he  thought  the  meeting  had  misunder¬ 
stood  the  intention  of  the  President,  as  his  idea  seemed  to  him 
(Captain  E/Ussell)  was  only  that  the  secretary  should  be  recouped 
any  expenses  he  might  incur  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  did  not  think  any  member  of  their  Society  would 
accept  actual  salary  for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  secretary. 

Mr.  Trigger  hoped  the  time  was  far  distant  when  they  would 
erase  the  word  honorary  from  the  front  of  that  of  secretary.  No 
doubt  the  duties  were  of  a  somewhat  onerous  character,  and  the 
secretary  should  certainly  be  paid  his  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
He  would  move  that  the  position  of  the  secretary  remain  purely 
of  an  honorary  character. 

Mr.  Smith  seconded  the  motion  which  was  carried. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley seconded  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Tipper^  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Merrick  who  had  returned 
from  abroad  should  be  allowed  to  resume  his  membership,  and 
only  pay  his  subscription  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  election  of  a  President  was  next  proceeded  with,  and  Mr. 
Trigger  said  before  proposing  a  successor  to  the  office,  at  that 
time  held  by  Mr.  Carless,  he  wished  to  congratulate  that 
gentleman  upon  the  diligent  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  out 
the  duties  of  President  during  the  past  year.  He  then  pro¬ 
posed  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  of  Birmingham,  should  be  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  said  he  felt  sure  that  Mr. 
Stanley  would  do  equal  honour  to  the  office.  He  (Mr.  Stanley) 
had  peculiar  claims  for  recognition  upon  the  Association.  His 
late  father  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Association, 
and  he  himself  had  been  connected  with  it  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Trigger  said  he  ventured  to  predict  that  Mr.  Stanley  would 
endeavour  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  would  carry 
out  the  important  duties  of  the  office  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mills  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Stanley  thanked  the  members  for  having  elected  him  to 
the  important  position  of  President  of  the  Association.  He 
remarked  that  he  would  do  all  he  possibly  could,  not  only  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  profession,  but  also  of  the  Association. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hills,  of  Leamington,  was  elected  a  Vice-President  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Greaves^  seconded  by  Mr.  Olver,  as  also  was 
Mr.  T.  J.  Merrick,  on  the  motion  of  Captain  Bussell^  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wiggins.  The  retiring  President  became  the  third 
Vice-President  in  the  usual  order  of  things. 

The  next  officer  to  be  elected  was  that  of  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  Chairman  said  he  hoped  the  meeting  would  retain  the. 
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services  of  their  tried  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Blakeway,  if  he 
could  be  induced  to  continue  in  office.  He  moved  that  Mr. 
Blakeway  be  elected  Treasurer  and  thanked  for  his  past 
services. 

Captain  Bussell  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Beddard,  of  Wolverhampton,  was  chosen  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ison. 

The  next  duty  was  that  of  electing  a  representative  on  the 
Council,  and  Mr.  Carless  incidentally  referred  to  the  mistake 
that  had  occurred  with  reference  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Olver  the  previous  year.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whose 
fault  it  was,  but  he  thought  Mr.  Olver  had  overlooked  any  little 
shortcomings  there  might  have  been  in  the  carrying  out  the 
duties  connected  with  his  candidature.  He  (the  Chairman) 
expressed  the  hope  that  some  member  would  nominate  Mr. 
Olver  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Blakeway  said  they  were  considering  a  most  important 
matter.  No  member  regretted  more  than  he  did  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Olver,  who  was  so  well  deserving  of  the  honour,  was  not 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  last  year.  However,  on  looking 
over  the  list  of  retiring  representatives  for  this  year,  he  found  it 
contained  the  names  of  some  excellent  gentlemen.  Among  them 
were  Mr.  Gr.  Bleming,  Professor  Pritchard,  Professor  Williams, 
Mr.  T.  Oreaves,  and  Professor  Brown.  Mr.  H.  Batt,  who  would 
also  have  retired  by  rotation,  was,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  dead. 
Looking  at  these  names,  Mr.  Blakeway  said  he  thought  it  best 
to  postpone  the  proposal  to  run  any  one  of  the  members  of  that 
Association  for  another  year,  and  that  they  should  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  re-elect  those  gentlemen.  They  were  no  five 
gentlemen  who  were  more  worthy  of  their  support.  They  were 
frequent  attendants  at  the  Council  meetings,  and  were  earnest  in 
their  desire  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  profession.  (Applause.) 
The  other  vacancy  would,  no  doubt,  be  filled  up  in  London. 

Mr.  Ison  expressed  himself  as  being  of  the  same  opinion. 
They  might  nominate  one  of  their  own  members  when  gentle¬ 
men  of  less  importance  than  those  previously  named  came  to 
retire. 

Mr.  Blakeway  said  if  the  meeting  would  allow  him  he  would 
propose  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  the  five  retiring  members,  viz.  Professors  Williams, 
Pritchard,  and  Brown,  and  Messrs.  Fleming  and  Greaves,  and 
that  four  of  the  number  are  honorary  associates  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  not  desirable  to  nominate  further  candidates  for 
election  on  the  Council  this  year,  but  that  the  whole  support  of 
the  Association  should  be  given  to  the  retiring  members,  and 
that  the  various  associations  be  written  to  asking  for  their  co¬ 
operation. 

Mr.  mils  seconded  Mr,  Blakeway’s  proposition,  and  it  was 
carried.  .  . .  , 
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PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY  IN  CATTLE,  COMMONLY  KNOWN 

AS  “MILK  EEVER.” 

Mr.  J.  M.  CoXy  of  the  Array  Veterinary  Department,  5tli 
Dragoon  Gruards,  York,  next  read  a  valuable  paper  on  “  Par¬ 
turient  Apoplexy,”  contributions  to  which  had  appeared  in  the 
^November,  December,  and  January  numbers  of  the  Veterinary 
Journal,  and  the  concluding  portion  of  which  would  be  given  in 
the  Pebruary  number.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief 
points  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Cox  said  he  was  led  to  introduce  the 
subject  on  account  of  the  many  misgivings  anent  its  pathology, 
treatment,  &c.,  experienced  by  him  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  he  was  in  private  practice,  and  having  met  with  somewhat 
unusual  success,  caused  him  to  exercise  his  mind,  as  with  the 
rationale  of  the  ^measures  he  was  then  adopting,  and  to  define  if 
possible  the  true  pathological  conditions  existent  in  this  malady. 
The  pathology,  Mr.  Cox  said,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  veiled  in 
obscurity,  and  in  consequence  many  eminent  veterinarians  had 
devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  to  unravelling  its  mystifications. 
Taking  the  consensus  of  opinion,  they  might  correctly  assume 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  species  of  apoplexy.  The  question 
arose  as  to  how  and  by  what  means  that  morbid  condition  was 
generated.  Acute  anaemia,  as  advanced  by  Dr.  Fleming,  found 
many  advocates.  The  theory  of  thrombosis  or  blood-clotting, 
seemed  to  Mr.  Cox  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  what  they 
found  portrayed  in  the  symptoms,  &c.,  and  as  such  he  felt  fully 
persuaded  that  that  morbid  condition  was  alone  the  prima  causa 
of  the  existent  phenomena  in  parturient  apoplexy.  Several 
agencies  were  at  work  to  produce  thrombosis.  It  might  occur 
after  haemorrhage  from  softening  and  breaking  up  of  the  clots 
which  formed  a  temporary  or  permanent  arrestation  to  the  fiow 
of  blood  from  the  divided  ends  of  vessels,  and  which  clots  were 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  circulation.  That  latter  condition 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  one  which  gave  rise  to  parturient 
apoplexy.  Many  writers  claimed  that  parturient  apoplexy  was 
engendered  by  the  blood,  which  formerly  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  foetus,  being  thrown  back  on  the  system  of  the  mother,  but 
did  not  explain  satisfactorily  the  changes  which  the  circulatory 
medium  undergoes.  He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  the  bare 
fact  of  the  blood  being  diverted  in  its  course  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  changes  observed  in  the  disease.  Mr.  Cox  next 
dwelt  on  the  question  why  parturient  apoplexy  in  the  bovine 
tribe  should  be  so  well  marked  a  feature,  whilst  in  other  orders 
of  animals  an  almost  perfect  immunity  was  recognised,  and  said 
he  thought  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  uterus  as  compared 
with  some  animals  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  predis¬ 
position  to  the  disease.  The  almost  absolute  freedom  from  the 
disease  by  some  animals  was  probably  due  to  a  combination  of 
felicitous  circumstances.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  in  all 
cases  of  parturition  where  an  undue  amount  of  hsemorrhage  was 
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present  the  disease  rarely  made  its  appearance.  It  was  in 
instances  where  labour  had  been  fulfilled  without  apparently 
much  loss  of  blood,  and  when,  although  they  might  not  recognise 
it  at  the  time,  the  uterus  but  very  slowly  assumed  its  pre- 
conceptive  state  that  the  disease  made  its  appearance.  They 
also  had  much  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
thrombosis  being  correct.  The  causes  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Cox 
wrote,  were  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  Anything 
whereby  the  circulation  generally  was  interfered  with  or  over¬ 
burdened  would  predispose  an  animal  to  attack.  The  habit  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  an  animal  was  in  calf,  and  commonly 
known  as  “  punching,”  ought  to  be  severely  deprecated  in  the 
way  it  is  practised  by  inexperienced  men. 

Hereditary  taint  was  a  factor  which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
recognised  as  an  agent  in  production  of  the  disease.  They  were 
cognizant  that  in  other  diseases  where  hereditary  taint  played 
an  important  part  its  effects  were  minimised  by  the  judicious 
application  of  rational  principles  or  enhanced  in  proportion  as 
they  disregard  its  fixed  and  immutable  laws.  He  did  not  pro¬ 
pound  the  theory  as  an  absolute,  but  he  was  convinced  that  it 
had  an  important  bearing  in  relation  to  the  subject.  Class 
doubtless  exerted  itself  in  bringing  about  the  morbid  condi¬ 
tion,  It  was  on  their  heavy  milking  strains  where  the  risk 
was  run,  and  it  was  that  mysterious  connection  which  gained 
for  the  disease  the  title  of  “  milk  fever.”  Prior  attacks 
induced  a  proclivity  to  its  return,  hence  when  an  animal  had 
once  suffered  it  was  deemed  advisable  either  to  sell  it  and 
allow  others  to  have  the  unwelcome  experience  of  combating 
the  disease  or  to  fatten  it  off  for  the  butcher.  Paults  in 
general  management  accounted  for  some  victims — it  might  be 
many.  Errors  in  dietetics,  especially  just  prior  to  calving, 
perhaps  furnished  a  greater  liability  to  parturient  apoplexy  than 
any  other  indiscretion.  There  were  some  who  as  the  time  of 
calving  approached  substituted  a  more  nutritious  diet  for  the 
plain  fare  generally  administered.  That  mode  of  procedure 
induced  a  species  of  plethora  which  some  practitioners  argued 
was  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disease.  Milking  the 
cow  prior  to  calving  had  its  advocates.  It  was,  however,  opposed 
by  some,  but  personally  Mr.  Cox  said  he  saw  no  particular  harm 
in  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  a  dual  benefit  accrued 
from  the  practice.  In  the  first  place  it  produced  a  sense  of 
relief,  and  in  the  second  it  encouraged  the  circulation  of  blood, 
which  was  a  great  point.  Alluding  to  the  symptoms,  Mr.  Cox 
said  signs  of  approaching  mischief  generally  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  time  the  calf  was  born  up  to  a  subsequent  period 
of  twenty-four  hours.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  disease  showed 
itself  within  the  first  twelve.  If  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  animal  it  would  be  observed  that  the  first  sign  to  register 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  was  a  rigor  distinct,  but  not  pro¬ 
longed.  Having  failed  to  check  the  onslaughts  of  the  enemy  the 
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symptoms  became  enhanced  in  severity  and  ultimately  complete 
paralysis  was  established,  and  then  began  the  struggle  for  supre¬ 
macy  between  life  and  death.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  “  slow¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  circulation  took  place,  and  on  being  able  to  overcome 
that  depended  their  success.  The  signs  of  approaching  recovery 
were  centred  at  several  points.  The  milk,  although  small  in  quan¬ 
tity,  began  to  make  its  appearance.  The  eyes  lost  their  death-like 
characteristics.  The  pulse  regained  some  of  its  tone.  A  sense 
of  relief  was  experienced  in  the  respiration.  The  power  to 
deglutate  returned.  The  patient  by  degrees  supported  its  own 
head,  and  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  all  danger  seemed 
to  have  passed  away.  There  was  then,  however,  the  danger  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  unless  great  care  was  exercised,  which 
terminated  either  in  death  from  that  condition  alone  or  its 
sequel  pneumonia,  or  in  resolution.  Another  legacy  of  par¬ 
turient  apoplexy  was  continued  paralysis  or  paraplegia.  The 
interim  between  the  two  points,  apparent  death  and  robust 
health,  occupied  often  but  a  brief  period.  As  to  treatment,  Mr. 
Cox  said  no  disease  had  been  the  subject  of  more  empiricism 
than  parturient  apoplexy^  He  would  not  wade  through  the 
numerous  formulae  which  were  supposed  to  afford  benefit,  but 
would  confine  himself  to  a  description  of  those  which  might,  at 
least,  be  said  to  be  rational,  and  which  in  his  hands  had  proved 
fairly  successful.  Venesection  or  blood-letting  he  said  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  when  the  professional  man  was  called  in  in 
time.  Purgatives  of  all  kinds  found  their  votaries,  but  to  give 
purgatives  during  the  comatose  stage  of  the  disease  betokened  a 
species  of  ignorance  not  creditable  even  to  the  merest  tyro. 
There  was  a  stage,  however,  when  cathartics  were  admissible, 
and  that  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  before  the 
brain  and  its  accessories  should  have  ceased  to  perform  their 
respective  functions.  Local  remedies  should  also,  Mr.  Cox  said, 
enter  the  category  of  remedial  agents.  The  uterus  should  be 
washed  every  six  hours  with  alum  5jj  carbolic  acid  5j,  glycerine 
5iv,  aqua  Oj.  Ergot  of  rye  should  be  administered  either  in  the 
ordinary  manner  or  subcutaneously.  The  latter  was  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  the  power  of  swallowing  soon  became  a  matter  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Twenty-four  grains  of  the  ergot  should  be  injected  every 
six  hours.  Stimulants  were  undoubtedly  useful  agents  to  employ. 
Stimulants,  although  most  essential,  often  fail  to  bring  about 
restoration  unless  accompanied  by  other  means,  and  that,  Mr. 
Cox  said,  led  him  to  the  one  remedy  above  all  others,  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  in  all  such  cases,  namely, 

“  the  cold,  wet  pack.”  In  trying  that  method,  however,  constant 
supervision  was  necessary,  otherwise  the  remedy  would  not  only 
prove  useless,  but  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  disease.  Crushed 
ice  to  the  back  of  the  head  or  poll  was  a  useful  adjunct  to  treat¬ 
ment.  If  not  procurable  cold  irrigation  or  cloths  immersed  in 
cold  water  should  form  a  substitute.  In  pulmonary  apoplexy 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  “  general  ”  for  the  “  chest  pack.” 
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Secondary  'pneumonia^  motor  paralysis,  and  post-mortem  appear¬ 
ances,  were  next  noticed  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
state  that  he  had  long  held  the  opinion  that  paturient  apoplexy 
ought  to  be  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Were  they  dealing  with 
some  subtle  influence  similar  to  that  at  work  in  contagious 
diseases  their  efTorts  to  check  its  progress  might  prove  futile, 
but  they  had  not  that  contingency  to  face.  If  it  be  true  that 
hereditary  taint  entered  the  list  of  predisponents,  it  was  their 
duty  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  a  breed  which  pos¬ 
sessed  that  unwelcome  feature.  Where  any  predisposition  was 
evidenced  the  greatest  care  should  be  manifested  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  generally.  Mr.  Cox  said  he  knew  of  no  better  preventive 
of  parturient  apoplexy  than  that  which  resulted  from  a  judicious 
amount  of  exercise.  Judicious  feeding  and  exercise  would  in 
many  instances  ward  off'  an  attack  of  the  disease.  The  secretion 
of  milk  should  be  encouraged  bj*  shampooing  the  udder  and 
occasionally  withdrawing  its  contents.  After  the  birth  of  the 
calf  they  must  act  with  the  greatest  promptitude  or  the  disease 
might  steal  a  march  from  them,  as  parturient  apoplexy  was  one 
disease  amongst  many  others  that  might  in  a  great  measure  be 
prevented.  In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Cox  referred  to  the 
flesh  of  animals  so  affected  in  its  relation  to  human  food.  He 
said  when  the  flesh  of  an  animal  thus  affected  became  unfit  for 
consumption,  it  was  often  rendered  so  by  human  agency.  If  the 
disease  was  allowed  to  run  its  course  unmolested,  it,  unless  it 
be  of  a  protracted  nature,  developed  nothing  antagonistic  to  the 
liealtb  of  human  beings.  They  were  not  dealing  with  an  afl^ec- 
tion  having  for  its  propagation  septic  properties,  but  with  one 
which  emanated  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  Sanitary 
statutes,  however,  provided  a  limit  by  which  flesh  of  that  kind 
should  form  food  for  the  community.  If  the  animal  succumbed 
to  the  disease  or  was  slaughtered  before  structural  change  took 
place  the  flesh  was  perfectly  wholesome,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  flesh  of  an  animal  suff*ering  from  puerperal  fever  was,  how¬ 
ever,  dangerous  to  a  degree,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  find 
its  way  into  the  market.  The  paper  occupied  an  hour  in  reading, 
and  at  the  conclusion  Mr.  Cox  was  warmly  applauded. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  subject  was  one  of  great  interest,  but  at 
that  late  hour  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  the  discussion, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  discussion  be  postponed  to 
the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Beddard  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  the  question  of  docking — Is  it  cruelty  ?  was 
down  for  discussion,  but  he  suggested  that  that  subject,  which  was 
a  very  important  one  for  the  profession,  should  also  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Wragg  seconded  this  proposal,  and  it  was  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tipper  suggested  Gloucester  as  the  place  at  which  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  should  be  held. 

Mr.  Stanley  wished  to  suggest  Birmingham,  and  made  a  pro¬ 
position  to  the  effect  that  Birmingham  be  selected. 
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Mr.  Trigger  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  President  first  take 
the  chair  in  his  own  town  and  accordingly  seconded  the  motion, 
and  as  there  was  no  further  opposition  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Olver  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  the  National 
Defence  Association  would  support  any  member  who  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  docking.  A  short  discussion  took  place  on  the  question, 
but  no  definite  answer  could  be  given,  and  it  was  allowed  to 
stand  over  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Wragg,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smithy  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  officers. 

Mr.  Cartwright  then  exhibited  the  bones  of  a  horse  showing  a 
most  peculiar  case  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 

The  members  subsequently  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner 
provided  by  Mrs.  Spafibrd  of  The  Plough  Hotel.  Mr.  Carless 
presided,  and  the  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  the  newly  elected 
President.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

Lawrence  C.  Tipper,  Mon.  Sec, 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Veterinary 
College,  Glasgow,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Vice-President,  Professor 
McCall,  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  were  present : — 
Messrs.  Robinson,  jun.,  and  Macfarlane,  Greenock;  Jarvie, 
Carluke ;  McFarlane,  Downe ;  Peddie,  Cathcart ;  Rutherford, 
Edinburgh;  Bryce,  Stirling;  Pollock,  Hamilton;  Pottie,  Paisley; 
Allan,  Clarkston ;  Nesbit,  Galston ;  Taylor,  Cattikin ;  Boyle, 
Weir,  Mitchell,  Wyper,  and  the  Secretary,  Glasgow. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Kirkcudbright ;  Constable,  Inchture ;  McIntosh,  Dumfries ; 
Dickson,  Glasgow. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved 
the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Robinson,  jun.,  who  read  an 
excellent  and  exhaustive  paper  on  Haemorrhage. 

The  consideration  of  the  proposed  new  rules  next  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  members,  after  which  Mr.  Rutherford 
intimated  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made, 
for  the  conjoint  meeting  of  the  Scotch  societies,  to  be  held  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  22nd  inst. 

Mr.  Polloch,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hamilton,  next  called  attention  to 
the  recent  appointment  of  an  “  Existing  Practitioner  ”  as  Vete¬ 
rinary  Inspector  to  the  Local  Authority  of  Hamilton,  the 
particulars  of  which  have  already  appeared.  Several  members 
having  spoken  in  condemnation  of  the  appointment  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  slight,  it  was  agreed  to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  write  to 
Professor  Brown  regarding  the  subject. 

J.  Macqueen,  Treas.  and  Sec. 
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An  influential  meeting  of  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  residing  in  Devonshire,  was  held  at  the 
Half  Moon  Hotel,  Exeter,  on  February  7th,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  Veterinary  Medical  Association  for 
the  county. 

Present : — Messrs.  T.  D.  Gregory,  J.  A.  Codings,  F.  H.  Gib- 
bings,  W.  Roach,  H.  P.  Chase,  F.  R.  Stevens,  R.  L.  Penhale, 
A.  J.  Down,  J.  H.  Penhale,  and  W.  Penhale. 

Telegrams  and  letters  were  received  from  Messrs.  G.  P.  Short, 
W.  Penhale,  junr.,  and  C.  Parsons,  stating  their  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting,  but  desiring  to  have  their  names  enrolled  as 
members. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Codings  took  the  chair. 
It  was  stated  to  those  present  that  it  would  be  very  much  to 
the  interest  of  members  of  the  profession  who  resided  so  far  west, 
if  an  association  were  formed  which  would  hold  its  meetings  in 
a  central  district  of  the  county  so  that  ad  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  attending  them.  A  feeling  had  been  existing  for 
some  time  that  such  an  association  should  be  formed,  as  ques¬ 
tions  both  scientific  and  political  were  daily  cropping  up  which 
were  of  vital  importance  to  the  profession,  and  it  was  every  one’s 
duty  to  be  cognizant  of  them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  a 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  the  County  of  Devon  should 
be  at  once  formed,  Fedows  or  Members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  be  eligible  for  election,  residing  out¬ 
side  the  county. 

An  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  to  be 
paid  by  each  member.  Mr.  J.  D.  Gregory  was  unanimously 
elected  President ;  Messrs.  J.  A.  Codings,  C.  Parsons,  and  H. 
W.  Thomas,  Vice-Presidents ;  W.  Penhale,  Secretary,  and  F.  H. 
Gibbings,  Treasurer. 

The  first  General  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Half 
Moon  Hotel,  Exeter,  on  March  13th,  at  2  o’clock,  after  which 
the  members  will  dine  together. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Codings  appointed  Dinner  Steward. 

W.  Penhale,  Hon.  Sec. 


ONTARIO  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Association 
was  held  in  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Codege,  Toronto,  on  Friday, 
December  2l8t,  1883. 

A  number  of  members  attended  from  ad  parts  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  also  some  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Elliott,  the  President,  opened  the  meeting  with  an  inter- 
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esting  address.  He  said,  our  numbers  were  not  so  large  as  he 
could  wishi  considering  the  number  of  qualified  practitioners  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  still  he  thought 
as  large  as  other  associations  of  a  similar  character.  During  the 
past  year  several  veterinary  associations  had  been  formed  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  noticeable  the  prominent  part  taken 
in  them  by  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College.  Our 
profession  is  fully  keeping  pace  with  the  other  professions  in 
this  province.  He  noticed  the  marked  interest  taken  in  import¬ 
ing  and  improving  our  stock  in  Ontario,  in  which  respect  we 
were  not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  America.  He  also  remarked 
that  there  had  been  no  demand  on  the  funds  of  the  Association 
to  defend  any  of  its  members  in  lawsuits  in  connection  with 
their  practices,  a  fact  that  spoke  well  as  to  the  satisfaction  they 
were  giving  the  public. 

The  Secretary’s,  Treasurer’s,  and  Auditors’  reports  were  then 
received  and  adopted,  showing  the  finances  to  be  in  a  healthy  state.  . 

The  Registrar  reported  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
practitioners  registering.  Still  there  were  many  qualified  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  province,  who  had  neglected  to  register. 

The  Secretary  produced  a  number  of  communications  from 
graduates  on  subjects  of  interest,  also  from  Acton  Burrows, 
Esq.,  Dep.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Manitoba,  enclosing  crop 
statistics,  veterinary  and  health  reports,  &c.,  also  a  copy  of  an 
Agricultural  Act  just  passed  which  places  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  in  a  good  position  in  that  province. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  changing  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting.  It  was  ultimately  decided  not  to  change  it,  but  it 
was  resolved  “  That  we  have  a  summer  meeting  next  August.” 

The  election  of  ofiS.cers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place, 
with  the  following  result :  Mr.  O.  Neil,  of  Soudon,  President ; 
Mr.  Coleman,  of  Ottawa,  first  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Lloyd,  of 
Newmarket,  second  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Galt, 
Treasurer ;  Mr.  Sw’eetapple,  of  Oshawa,  Secretary ;  Messrs. 
Elliott,  J.  S.  Caesar,  Carter,  Badgerow,  Hamilton,  Shaw,  Pain, 
and  Beatty,  Directors  ;  Professor  Smith,  Honorary  Director ; 
Messrs.  Steele  and  Austin,  Auditors. 

Dr.  Duncan  was  then  called  on,  and  read  a  paper  on  “Acti¬ 
nomyces,”  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  tongue  of  an  ox. 
This  is  so  far  as  reported  the  first  case  in  America  in  which  this 
vegetable  parasite  has  been  found  in  the  tongue.  In  Germany 
and  England  the  disease,  of  which  this  is  the  cause,  has  recently 
been  investigated  and  described.  The  Actinomyces  flourish  both 
in  man  and  animals,  when  once  having  obtained  access  to  the 
organism.  The  parasite  is  a  sort  of  mould  having  close  aflSnities 
with  Denicillim  glaucum  the  ordinary  green  mould  of  old 
leather.  The  Actinomyces,  however,  show  a  distinct  radiating 
structure  under  the  microscope.  When  this  mould  enters  the 
body  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  propagates  itself  rapidly. 
If  in  man,  the  tendency  is  to  suppurative  processes ;  but  in  the 
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lower  animals,  the  result  of  the  infection  is  seen  in  tumours  of 
the  jaw  bones  (the  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  older  writers),  pharynx, 
skin,  lungs,  udder  and  tongue.  This  last  affection  is  usually 
called  tubercular  in  its  nature.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
this  condition  of  the  tongue  is  extensive,  the  essayist  had 
written  to  many  veterinary  surgeons  in  different  parts  of  the 
Continent.  In  only  one  case  had  his  correspondent  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  Actinomjkosis  of  the  jaws,  however,  is  common. 
Dr.  Belfield,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Osier,  of  Montreal,  have 
recently  described  cases  of  this.  Several  cases  of  this  disease 
have  been  noticed  in  man  in  G-ermany,  some  recovered  but  the 
greater  proportion  died.  It  probably  exists  in  man  in  this 
country,  but  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  It  is  probably  transmis¬ 
sible  from  animals  to  man.  Dr.  Duncan  exhibited  drawinsrs 
and  the  morbid  specimen.  The  specimen  was  sent  for  examina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Ackinhead,  V.S.,  of  G-oderich. 

A  motion  passed  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented 
to  Dr.  Duncan  for  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 

Mr,  Cowan  read  a  paper  on  “  Castration,”  and  the  different 
methods  of  performing  that  operation.  This  was  followed  by  a 
lively  discussion,  in  which  a  number  took  part ;  the  operations 
by  ligaturing  the  artery,  the  clams,  and  the  ecraseur,  each 
having  strenuous  advocates,  that  by  the  ecraseur  appearing  to 
be  steadily  gaining  in  favour. 

Mr.  Sweetapple  brought  up  the  subject  of  glanders,  its  increase 
in  the  country,  and  the  need  for  some  stringent  legislative 
measures  being  adopted  relating  thereto ;  and  a  motion  was 
passed  “  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  memorialise  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  as  to  the  advisability  of  passing  a 
stringent  Act  in  regard  to  contagious  diseases  of  horses,  especi¬ 
ally  glanders. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  and  carried, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Professor  Buck- 
land,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  his  regular  attendance, 
and  the  interest  he  has  always  taken  in  our  meetings. 

Moved  by  Mr.  O'Neil,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  sum 
of  $25*00  be  appropriated  for  a  gold  medal,  to  be  competed  for  by 
the  students  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  at  the  next 
spring  examinations. 

Mr.  Elliott  on  vacating  the  chair  made  a  few  graceful  remarks, 
and  it  was  moved  by  Professor  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and  carried,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  presented  to  Mr.  Elliott 
for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair  during  his  two  years’  occupancy 
of  it,  and  for  his  strenuous  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Association  and  the  profession  at  large. 

And  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  August. 

C.  H.  Sweetapple, 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


The  Examinations  in  Scotland. 

At  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  held  in  Edinburgh 
on  January  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  the  following  gentlemen  passed 
their  Final  Examination^  and  were  admitted  members  of  the 
profession : 

Edinbuegh  Old  College. 

Mr.  William  Franklin  .  .  .  Leamington. 

—  William  Frank  Anderson.  Warwick. 

—  William  Marsden  .  .  .  Banff,  N.B. 

—  John  F.  Mahony  .  .  .  Cork. 


Edinburgh  New  College. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bell . Arbroath,  Forfarshire. 

—  Edward  James  Richardson  Alford,  Lincolnshire. 

—  John  William  Bennett  .  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

The  following  passed  their  Second  Examination  : 


Edinburgh  Old  College. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Potts. 
—  W.  Tindall. 

—  H.  Wilkinson. 


*Mr.  And.  Smith. 

—  Arthur  James. 
—  James  Oraham. 


Edinburgh  New  College. 


Mr.  Mason  V.  Ryder. 

—  J.  Fairclough. 

—  George  Wilks. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Blunt. 

—  Donat  Leonard. 
—  David  R.  Kayes. 


The  following  passed  their  First  Examination  • 

Edinburgh  Old  College. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence.  Mr.  James  Hall. 

—  Fredk.  Kidd.  —  James  Barlow. 

—  John  Baton. 

Glasgow  College. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Scott.  |  Mr.  Donald  Woolley. 

Mr.  Walter  Hill. 

Edinburgh  New  College. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barraclough. 

R.  Rutherford,  Sec, 


*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit, 
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Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

A  HOESE  WAEEANTT  CASE. 

Nisi  Prius  Court,  Derby. 

[Before  Mr.  Justice  Denman.] 

The  case  of  Walker  v.  Barling  was  an  action  tried  before  a 
special  jury,  brought  by  a  gentleman  residing  at  Barton-under- 
Needwood,  against  a  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Hereford,  to  re¬ 
cover  £131  damages  on  account  of  the  alleged  negligence  of  the 
defendant  in  giving  a  certificate  of  the  soundness  of  a  horse 
which  was  suffering  from  chronic  lameness. 

Mr.  Lawrance,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Graham  (instructed  by  Messrs. 
Leach  and  Co.,  Derby),  were  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Dugdale, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Etherington  Smith  (instructed  by  Messrs.  James 
and  Bodenham,  Hereford),  were  for  the  defendant. 

In  September  last  the  plaintiff  was  down  at  Hereford,  when 
he  desired  to  buy  an  aged  bay  gelding,  which  was  shown  him  by 
a  friend  named  Lutwyche.  Not  being  quite  satisfied  with  his 
going,  he  asked  Mr.  Lutwyche  to  warrant  him.  Mr.  Lutwyche 
declined  to  do  that,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  defendant 
should  examine  the  animal  and  report  as  to  its  soundness.  On 
October  5th  defendant  examined  the  horse,  and  certified  that  in 
his  opinion  he  was  sound,  and  added,  “  He  has  a  peculiar  short 
action  in  the  front,  which  I  attribute  to  his  upright  shoulders, 
and  not  to  any  disease.”  Plaintiff  thereupon  bought  the  animal 
for  100  guineas.  On  the  arrival  of  the  horse  at  Barton,  plaintiff 
found  that  the  animal  was  lame,  and  he  had  continued  lame 
ever  since.  The  animal  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Cartwright, 
veterinary  surgeon,  of  Wolverhampton,  who  found  that  it  was 
suffering  from  navicular  disease,  which  he  said  must  have  been 
in  existence  for  some  months,  although  he  admitted  that  it 
might  not  have  been  apparent  until  the  animal  became  lame. 
The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  the  amount  he  had  paid  for  the 
horse  and  the  expense  he  had  been  put  to,  £131  in  all.  The 
horse  was  sent  down  to  Barton,  and  upon  being  examined  by  Mr. 
Walker’s  groom  the  horse  was  found  to  go  lame,  and  upon.exami- 
nation  there  were  marks  of  blistering  on  the  off  fore-leg,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  operated  upon  about  six  weeks  previously. 

The  plaintiff  and  his  groom  gave  evidence. 

Mr.  Statham,  veterinary  surgeon,  Sudbury,  said  he  examined 
the  horse  and  found  an  enlargement  of  the  coronet  and  heat 
of  the  foot.  There  was  evidence  of  blistering.  The  sym¬ 
ptoms  indicated  navicular  disease,  incipient  ring-bone  and 
disease  of  the  fetlock- joint,  and  to  all  appearance  the  navicular 
disease  had  existed  some  months. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  there  was  a  thick  scurf  on 
the  coronet  at  the  time  of  examination,  and  he  was  doubtful  as 
to  the  bony  deposit,  but  there  was  still  thickening.  The  evidence 
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of  navicular  disease  was  “  pointing,”  lessening  of  the  foot,  and 
heat.  In  a  letter  witness  wrote  to  Mr.  Barling  he  did  not 
mention  navicular  disease  because  he  thought  there  would  be 
further  correspondence. 

Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  veterinary  surgeon,  Liverpool,  examined 
the  horse  on  the  12th  December,  and  found  him  lame  in  both 
fore-feet,  in  his  opinion,  from  navicular  disease.  He  was  lamer 
in  the  off  foot  than  the  near  foot.  Both  feet  were  contracted 
and  hot.  The  horse  “pointed”  first  one  foot  and  then  the 
other.  The  disease  must  have  been  apparent  some  time. 
Navicular  disease  was  incurable.  There  was  luxation,  and  the 
bones  of  the  joint  rolled  upon  each  other. 

Mr.  W.  Aulton,  veterinary  surgeon,  Derby,  said  he  examined 
the  horse  on  the  5th  February,  and  found  him  very  lame  in  both 
fore-legs — quite  a  cripple.  The  horse  was  suffering  from  navi¬ 
cular  disease.  He  believed  the  disease  was  at  least  of  six  or 
seven  months’  standing,  and  he  should  say  it  would  be  apparent 
to  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  October.  The  disease  was  incurable, 
and  might  have  been  existing  before  the  lameness  was  apparent. 

Mr.  Lawson,  veterinary  surgeon,  Manchester,  gave  similar  evi¬ 
dence.  He  said  the  disease  was  of  three  or  four  months’  standing 
— that  there  was  no  disease  of  the  coronet  or  the  fetlock. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  horse  was  apparently  sound 
on  the  day  the  certificate  was  made,  and  that  in  his  examination 
the  defendant  acted  with  ordinary  skill  and  care.  It  was  also 
objected  that  defendant  was  responsible  only  to  Mr.  Lutwyche, 
and  not  to  plaintiff,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  at  the  time ;  and 
that  plaintiff  had  himself  an  opportunity  of  seeing  if  the  horse 
was  at  all  lame.  Several  experienced  veterinary  surgeons  were 
examined,  who  supported  the  defendant’s  contention  that  the 
horse  might  have  been  sound  at  the  time  of  the  examination, 
and  some  of  them  declared  that  the  horse  was  at  present  free 
from  navicular  disease. 

Mr.  Dugdale  first  submitted  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go 
to  the  jury  of  the  employment  of  defendant  by  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Walker  said  in  his  evidence  he  never  saw  Mr.  Barling. 
The  horse  was  examined  by  defendant  for  Mr.  Lutwyche,  who 
paid  Barling. 

Mis  L  ordship  said  he  would  leave  the  question  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Dugdale  then  addressed  the  jury,  and  said  it  was  a 
peculiar  action,  and  he  doubted  whether  there  had  been  one  like 
it  before.  The  issue  was,  did  the  defendant  use  ordinary  skill 
and  care  in  his  examination  of  the  horse  ?  It  was  not  a  question 
of  mistaken  judgment,  but  whether  he  had  not  brought  reason¬ 
able  skill  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  should  call  some 
of  the  most  eminent  veterinary  surgeons  to  speak  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  horse.  The  defendant  first  became  acquainted 
with  this  horse  in  July,  and  previous  to  the  examination  in 
question  he  treated  and  cured  the  horse  of  thrush.  Defendant 
was  never  told  for  whom  the  horse  was  examined,  and  it  was  a 
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case  of  complete  employment  by  Mr.  Lutwyche.  Mr.  Barling 
believed  then,  and  now,  that  the  horse  was  sound  when  he  gave 
the  certificate.  Even  one  of  the  plaintiff’s  professional  witnesses 
said  the  disease  appeared  to  have  existed  only  three  or  four 
months.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  any  con¬ 
tract  existed  between  Barling  and  Walker.  A  contract  required  the 
consent  of  both  parties ;  in  this  case  no  such  evidence  existed. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Barling  said  he  examined  the  horse  in  question  on 
the  5th  of  October.  He  was  very  careful  in  his  examination  ; 
watched  the  horse  in  the  stable.  There  was  no  pointing;  had 
him  trotted  and  ridden  on  pavement,  then  galloped  in  the  field ; 
had  him  put  over  many  fences,  then  rode  him  himself  on  stones 
and  over  fences;  then  put  him  into  stable  for  half  an  hour, 
again  trotted  on  pavement,  and  he  went  quite  sound.  Examina¬ 
tion  occupied  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

The  head  groom  and  under  groom  of  Mr.  Lutwyche  gave  evi¬ 
dence  they  had  had  the  horse  under  their  care  from  July  to  the 
6th  of  October,  and  the  horse  had  never  been  blistered  during 
that  time.  In  August  the  horse  had  thrush  of  the  frog  of  the 
off  fore-foot ;  got  quite  well  in-  a  fortnight.  They  had  ridden 
him  two  hours  a  day  for  exercise  up  to  the  day  he  went  away, 
and  that  he  went  quite  sound. 

Mr.  Greaves,  Manchester,  late  President  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  now  a  fellow  of  that  College,  been 
fifty  years  in  practice,  said  he  examined  the  horse  on  the  2nd 
February.  The  horse  did  not  point ;  no  abnormal  heat  in  the 
foot  existed  ;  no  alteration  of  structure  ;  one  foot  was  not  smaller 
than  the  other ;  had  him  trotted  and  ridden  on  hard  road,  back 
and  to  a  dozen  times  at  least ;  watched  horse’s  action  with  the 
greatest  attention,  knowing  that  the  horse  was  a  case  in  dispute, 
but  failed  to  see  any  lameness.  Had  the  horse  well  galloped  for 
one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in  a  field,  then  put  into  stable  for  half 
an  hour,  brought  out  again  and  trotted  on  high  road  ;  he  trotted 
better  than  before,  and  went  quite  sound.  He  had  a  little  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  his  manner  of  going  which  some  might  take  for  lameness, 
but  he  was  quite  satisfied  it  was  natural  action,  and  not  lame¬ 
ness.  His  examination  lasted  over  one  hour ;  no  chronic  or 
recent  disease  existed  in  the  horse’s  feet. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Manchester,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  and  member  of  Council,  examined  the  horse  on 
2nd  February.  He  did  not  point ;  there  was  no  alteration  of 
structure  ;  one  foot  not  smaller  than  the  other ;  a  practised  eye 
could  see  it  at  a  glance.  Had  him  trotted  and  ridden  on  the  hard 
road,  well  galloped  in  the  field,  put  into  the  stable  for  half  an 
hour ;  again  trotted  on  hard  road.  There  was  no  evidence 
whatever  of  chronic  disease ;  no  cofiSn- joint  disease  ;  no  navi¬ 
cular  disease.  He  trotted  better  this  time  than  before  the 
gallop ;  this  could  not  be  so  if  there  had  been  any  defect  of 
navicular  joint.  In  his  opinion  the  horse  was  slightly  lame  on 
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his  off  fore-foot  from  temporary  laminitis  from  standing,  and 
from  the  feet  not  having  been  pared  for  four  months. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  he  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  for  seventeen  years.  He  had  examined  the 
horse  and  found  him  quite  sound  in  his  fore-feet ;  no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  chronic  disease ;  no  navicular  disease  ;  no  coffin- 
joint  disease  ;  if  put  under  proper  treatment  would  be  well  in  a 
fortnight.  At  the  present  moment  he  is  lame  on  near  fore¬ 
limb  from  an  injury,  or  accident  to  the  seat  of  splint  which  has 
existed  only  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Barling  said  he  examined  the  said  horse  ;  found  no 
pointing,  no  evidence  whatever  of  chronic  disease  in  his  feet ; 
no  coffin- joint  disease,  or  navicular  disease,  but  slight  lameness 
on  his  off  fore-foot  from  a  temporary  cause. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  defendant’s  case,  the  Judge  asked 
the  jury  if  they  wanted  to  see  the  horse,  which  was  in  the 
County  Hotel  Stables,  expressing  the  opinion  that  they  had 
better  judge  the  case  upon  the  evidence.  The  jury,  however, 
elected  to  see  the  animal,  and  on  their  returning,  after  the 
learned  counsel  had  summed  up,  his  lordship  asked  them  two 
questions — 1st,'  was  defendant  employed  by  plaintiff  or  Mr. 
Lutwyche  ?  and  2nd,  if  by  plaintiff,  was  he  guilty  of  negligence 
in  giving  the  certificate  complained  of  ? 

After  being  absent  from  court  about  twenty  minutes  the  jury 
returned,  and  asked  if  the  verdict  of  the  majority  would  be  taken. 

Counsel  on  both  sides  said,  “Ho the  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Coke, 
foreman,  said  he  was  instructed  to  say  that  they  had  found  in 
the  affirmative  on  the.  first  question,  but  with  reference  to  the 
second  they  could  come  to  no  agreement. 

His  Lordship  :  It  is  hours  too  early  to  say  that. 

The  jury  then  again  retired,  and  after  another  hour’s  deli¬ 
beration  found  the  defendant  was  negligent  in  giving  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  but  assessed  the  damages  at  one  farthing. 

Mr.  Graham  applied  for  costs.  His  Lordship,  in  determining 
to  hold  over  the  question  for  consideration  to  Monday  unless 
some  arrangement  was  come  to,  said  that  there  was  certain  to  be 
a  new  trial,  and  added :  It  is  a  great  pity.  It  is  an  abortive 
trial,  to  a  certainty ;  and  I  believe  it  is  partly  due  to  the  jury 
having  seen  the  horse. 

On  Monday,  with  reference  to  this  case,  tried  on  Saturday, 
counsel  on  both  sides  applied  to  the  Judge  to  give  them  the 
costs,  a  question  which  his  lordship  had  held  over. 

The  Judge  said  he  could  not  look  at  the  verdict  as  anything 
but  a  mere  compromise,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  regulate  the  costs. 

Counsel  on  each  side  said  that  if  he  did  not  obtain  costs  a 
new  trial  would  be  asked  for,  and  the  Judge  then  said  he  would 
let  the  matter  alone. 

Mr.  Etherington  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  then 
asked  for  an  order  for  the  detention  of  the  horse  by  a  third 
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party,  but  his  Lordship  said  he  did  not  think  that  anything 
which  might  happen  to  the  horse  would  be  likely  to  assist  the 
jury  on  a  future  occasion.  It  would  only  lead  to  a  fresh  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  it  was  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  animal  was  worth 
5625  now.  Defendant  could  offer  that  sum  for  it. 

Mr.  E.  Smith :  We  have  done  that,  but  they  won’t  take  it. 

The  Judge  :  That  will  be  a  strong  fact  for  you  on  a  new  trial. 
I  can’t  interfere ;  I  must  leave  the  matter  where  it  stands. 
There  must  be  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  one  farthing  ;  nothing 
to  be  said  about  costs. 


OBLITEEATINa  THE  BEGAD  AEEOW  MAEK. 

A  CATTLE-DEALER,  named  William  Maxted,  of  Bromstone, 
Eamsgate,  has  been  fined  £20  and  costs  by  the  Canterbury 
magistrates  for  obliterating  the  broad-arrow  mark  from  two 
animals  which  had  been  put  upon  them  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 


Parliamentary  Intelligence. 


CATTLE  DISEASE. 

House  of  Commons,  Thursday,  February  7th. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Heneage  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  Government  Bill  on  the  Prevention  of 
Cattle  Diseases,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was  desirous  of  passing 
it  with  expedition,  but  he  would  not  promise  to  put  aside  all  the 
other  measures  mentioned  in  the  Queen’s  Speech. 

In  answer  to  a  number  of  questions  from  Mr.  Duckham  and 
numerous  other  members,  Mr.  Dodson  said  the  Privy  Council 
had  exercised  their  powers  for  excluding  cattle  disease  as  strin¬ 
gently  as  they  thought  useful.  They  had  prohibited  importa¬ 
tion  from  Prance,  and  they  had  warned  other  countries  that  they 
would  also  prohibit  importation  from  them  if  they  continued  to 
send  diseased  cattle.  Since  May  last,  he  added,  no  cattle  affected 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  been  landed  at  our  ports  from 
foreign  countries,  and  since  November  no  animals  of  any  sort. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  being  resumed — 

Mr.  Chaplin  moved  an  amendment  assuring  her  Majesty  that 
the  House  would  give  precedence  over  all  other  business  to  the 
bill  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  accepted 
the  announcement  of  the  Government  as  an  avowal  that  their 
attitude  hitherto  had  been  mistaken  ;  but  he  regarded  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  essentially  urgent,  as  the  mischief  was  active  in  the 
country,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  bill  would  not  require 
more  than  two  or  three  days  to  pass. 

Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  the  introduction  of  the  bill  was  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  a  widely  entertained 
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feeling,  and  pointed  out  that  they  were  more  unlikely  on  that 
account  to  treat  it  with  indifference.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  delaying  the  bill  until  the  two  great  measures  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  had  been  disposed  of,  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  give  it  precedence  over  them,  especially  over  the 
Franchise  Bill,  and  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  it  might 
open  the  door  to  indirect  obstruction  to  them. 

Sir  M.  Hichs-Beach  did  not  regard  as  satisfactory  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  proposal  that  the  Cattle  Bill  should  be  taken  in  the 
intervals  of  the  other  bills,  more  especially  as  there  was  no 
reason  to  look  with  confidence  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Privy 
Council  would  administer  the  existing  law  in  the  meantime. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Colonel  Kingscote  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government,  and  trusted  that  the  amendment  would  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Mr.  Heneage  complained  that  Mr.  Chaplin  was  giving 
a  party  turn  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Paget  reminded  the  Prime 
Minister  that  last  Session  the  Affirmation  Bill,  which  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  had  precedence  given  to  it 
over  all  other  measures. 

Mr.  O'  Sullivan,  Colonel  Nolan,  Mr.  Lynch,  and  Mr.  Biggar 
advocated  the  abolition  of  internal  restrictions. 

Mr.  Newdegate  remarked  that  the  Government  had  for  many 
years  had  the  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
countries  in  which  disease  prevailed,  and  they  had  never  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  till  they  had  the  disease  in  the  country. 
He  would  not  have  said  a  word  on  this  subject  were  it  not  that 
he  was  in  a  peculiar  position.  He  had  been  a  Governor  of  the 
Royal  Yeterinary  College  for  forty  years,  for  many  years  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governors.  He  had  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Principal,  which,  together  with  the  reply,  he  desired  to  read 
to  the  House  : 

“To  THE  Principal,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden 

Town,  N.W. 

“  My  dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  since  I  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  you  for  some  time,  whether  any  circumstances  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  yourself,  of  the  Professors,  or  of  anyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  to  dis¬ 
prove  that,  equally  with  rinderpcf-t  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  origin  in 
this  country,  and  of  most  of  the  successive  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  are  due  to  importation.  My  own  recollection  and  impression  is, 
that  the  Royal  Yeterinary  College  is  in  possession  of  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  either  of  the  three  above-mentioned  diseases  have  had  a  spon¬ 
taneous  origin  within  the  United  Kingdom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
when  they  have  appeared  in  the  United  Kingdom  they  have  always  been 
foreign  in  their  origin. 

“  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

“  C.  N.  Newdegate.” 

“  My  dear  Sir, — There  is  no  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Yeterinary  College,  or  of  anyone  officially  connected  with  that  institu¬ 
tion,  t  hat  I  am  aware  of,  which  tends  to  subvert  the  opinion  entertained, 
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tliat  the  contagious  cattle  diseases  known  as  rinderpest,  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  have,  or  have  had,  any  spontaneous  origin 
within  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  our  opinion  is,  that  they  are  and  have 
been  dependent  for  their  appearance  here  upon  the  importation  of  diseased 
animals.  The  greater  number  of  the  outbreaks  of  these  diseases  within 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  directly  traceable  to  importations  of  these 
maladies.  Of  course,  when  introduced,  they  will  propagate  and  extend 
here  as  elsewhere. 

‘*I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  Wm.  Robertson,  Principal. 

“  To  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.” 

This  tended  to  prove  that  the  diseases  were  always  imported, 
and  the  declaration  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
representative  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  that  night,  corrobo¬ 
rated  this  evidence.  The  Government  had  used  the  power  to 
prohibit  importation  from  countries  in  which  disease  was  known 
to  prevail  so  sparingly,  that  he  did  not  believe  they  could  prove 
that  they  had  used  this  power  in  one  case  until  disease  had 
actually  appeared  within  the  United  Kingdom.  Meanwhile, 
when  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  been  imported,  farmers  and 
stock- keepers  of  this  country  were  subjected  to  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
hibitions.  _  They  could  not  in  many  cases  send  the  fat  stock  to 
even  the  nearest  market.  They  could  buy  store-stock  elsewhere 
to  the  best  advantage.  All  these  prohibitions  inflicted  loss  upon 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  abstained  from  imposing 
restrictions  upon  foreign  importation  from  countries  in  which 
disease  was  notoriously  prevalent.  That  impatience  should 
prevail  among  the  farmers  and  stock-owners  of  this  country, 
under  such  an  administration  of  the  law,  was  not  surprising. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  manifested  its  disapprobation.  As 
for  the  bill  to  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House 
of  Commons  knew  nothing  of  its  tenour.  It  was  natural  and 
legitimate  that  impatience  should  be  manifested  under  such 
circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Warton,  Lord  Emlyn,  Mr.  Storer,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett  supported  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  J.  Barclay 
and  Mr.  Duckham  also  spoke.  Sir  W.  Barttelot  and  Sir  M. 
Lopes  joined  in  impressing  on  the  Government  the  urgency  of 
strong  measures  for  stamping  out  the  disease,  and  called  for 
some  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  forthcoming  bill,  and  a 
pledge  that  while  it  was  being  passed  the  Privy  Council  would 
put  in  force  the  powers  which  it  possessed,  and  which  it  had 
exercised  in  the  case  of  France. 

Mr.  Dawnay  and  Mr.  Pell  warmly  advocated  immediate  legis¬ 
lation,  and  Mr.  D.  Davies,  though  he  was  against  delay,  hoped 
that  the  motion  would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division. 

Mr.  J.  Lowther  asked  for  some  explanation  why  the  Privy 
Council  had  not  used  its  powers  under  the  35th  section  against 
other  countries  as  well  as  France,  and  maintained  that  no  con¬ 
fidence  could  be  placed  in  the  Department  unless  it  were  placed 
under  statutory  obligations. 
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,  Mr.  Bodsonyin  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  character 
of  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  to  give  the  information  now  would 
be  out  of  order,  and  while  confident  that  there  would  be  no 
delay  he  could  add  nothing  to  Mr.  G-ladstone’s  undertaking. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  remarked  that  the  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  bill  was  that  of  a  stepmother,  and  the  House 
therefore  was  justified  in  requiring  some  more  satisfactory 
assurance  from  them.  To  deal  with  the  question  by  fits  and  starts 
and  in  the  intervals  of  other  business  would  not  do,  because  the 
mischief  was  urgent,  and  must  be  grappled  with  at  once.  He 
recommended  Mr.  Chaplin,  therefore,  to  take  a  division. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Borlase,  the  amendment  was 
negatived  by  251  to  200. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

(ANIMALS)  ACT,  1878. 

The  Government  Cattle  Diseases  Bill. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  in  the  Act  referred  to  as  this  principal  Act. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  infection  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the 
Privy  Council  may  from  time  to  time  by  general  or  special  order 
prohibit,  whenever  they  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do,  the  landing 
of  animals  from  any  foreign  country  or  countries  or  any  specified 
part  thereof,  and  they  shall  prohibit  such  landing  whenever  they 
are  satisfied  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country  that,  having 
regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  animals  therein  or  im¬ 
ported  therefrom,  to  the  laws  made  by  such  country  for  the 
regulation  of  the  importation  and  exportation  of  animals,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  or  spreading  of  disease, 
and  to  other  circumstances,  a  reasonable  security  does  not  exist 
against  the  importation  from  such  country  of  animals  affected 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

2.  The  provisions  relating  to  quarantine  contained  in  Part  II 
of  the  fifth  schedule  annexed  to  the  principal  Act  shall  apply  to 
animals  brought  from  countries  from  which  the  importation  of 
animals  is  for  the  time  being  prohibited. 

3.  The  Privy  Council  may  if  they  think  fit  exercise  the  powers 
vested  in  them  under  Part  lY  of  the  said  fifth  schedule,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  admission  of  animals  without  being  subject  to  slaugh¬ 
ter,  in  relation  to  any  specified  part  of  a  foreign  country  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  a  foreign  country,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  regulations  as  to  quarantine  or  otherwise  as  the  Privy 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  by  general  or  special  order  direct. 

4.  Any  order  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  forthwith 
after  the  making  thereof,  if  Parliament  is  then  sitting,  and  if  it  is 
not  sitting,  then  forthwith  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament, 
be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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6.  This  Act,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  tenour  thereof, 
shall  he  construed  as  one  with  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1878,  and  this  Act  and  the  principal  Act  may  be  cited 
together  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  1878  and 
1884,  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  separately  as  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1884. 

6.  So  much  of  this  Act  as  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  Privy 
Council  to  prohibit  under  the  circumstances  in  this  Act  men¬ 
tioned  the  landing  of  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  no  longer. 

The  Duke  op  Richmond’s  Cattle  Diseases  Bill. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1878,  Amendment  Act,  1884. 

2.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October,  1884,  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  shall  be  read  and  construed  as 
though  the  provisions  following  were  inserted  in  and  formed 
part  of  section  35  of  the  said  Act,  that  is  to  say ; 

The  Privy  Council  shall  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  made  to 
appear  to  them,  either  by  consular  reports  or  otherwise,  that 
foot-and-mouth  disease  exists  or  has  within  three  months  existed 
in  any  specified  foreign  country  or  in  any  specified  part  thereof, 
make  such  general  or  special  orders  as  shall  be  sufficient  for 
prohibiting  the  landing  of  living  animals  brought  from  such 
specified  foreign  country  or  from  such  specified  part  thereof ; 
and  when  after  the  making  of  any  such  order  it  appears  to  the 
Privy  Council  that  any  living  animal  brought  from  such  speci¬ 
fied  foreign  country  or  from  such  specified  part  thereof  has  been 
or  is  likely  to  be  shipped  at  any  foreign  port  not  within  such 
specified  foreign  country  so  as  to  evade  such  order,  the  Privy 
Council  shall,  by  a  special  order,  prohibit  the  landing  of  any 
living  animal  shipped  at  such  foreign  port. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold’s  Cattle  Diseases  Bill. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold’s  Bill  to  amend  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1878,  which  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Thursday,  proposes,  by  inserting  the  words 
“  or  any  specified  part  of  a  country”  in  the  fifth  schedule  of 
the  Act  of  1878,  to  give  the  Privy  Council  power  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  affecting  only  part  of  a  country^  the  object  being  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  bringing  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  store  cattle,  from 
the  western  States  through  Canadian  ports  to  this  country, 

CONTAHIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  BILL. 

House  of  Lords,  Tuesday^  Feb,  l^th. 

Lord  Carlingford  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  measure. 

The  DuTce  of  Uichmond  and  Gordon,  in  giving  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  amendments,  expressed  surprise  at  the  pro- 
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posal  to  limit  tlie  duration  of  the  Bill  to  two  years.  Such  a 
provision  would  prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in  cattle. 

Lord  Carlingford  defended  the  proposed  limitation. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  Duke  op  Eichmond’s  Bill. 

The  DuJce  of  Bichmond,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  explained  that  it  was  intended  to  guard  against  the  danger 
of  an  insidious  disease  by  preventing  the  importation  of  stock 
from  countries  where  it  was  known  to  exist,  and  so  keeping  the 
disease  out  of  the  country  altogether.  He  and  the  Lord  Pre¬ 
sident  evidently  approached  this  question  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  he  believed  the  Grovernment  measure  would  not  have 
been  brought  in  had  it  not  been  for  the  rather  strong  reminder 
they  had  received  by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Chaplin  to  the 
Address  in  the  other  House. 

Lord  Carlingford  denied  that  he  had  attempted  to  minimise 
the  amount  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this  country.  His 
contention  was  that  the  danger  of  foreign  infection  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  was  supposed.  The  noble  duke  swore  by  the 
eminent  scientific  adviser  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  if  he  would 
look  at  that  gentleman’s  reports  he  would  find  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  reasons  given  against  the  idea  that  there  was  connection 
between  the  disease  in  the  country  and  the  arrival  of  foreign 
cargoes.  He  (Lord  Carlingford)  admitted  that  the  reason  why 
no  fresh  legislation  on  this  subject  was  announced  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech  was  that  the  Government  did  not  think  it  essential. 
They  expected  that  the  agricultural  community  would  be  re¬ 
assured  by  fuller  information  on  the  subject.  That  had  not  been 
the  case ;  and  the  Government,  looking  at  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  at  the  views  of  the  county  members  among  their 
own  supporters,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  fact  clear 
that  they  not  only  had  the  will  but  also  the  power  to  keep  in¬ 
fection  out  of  the  country.  They  therefore  brought  in  the  Bill, 
the  second  reading  of  which  he  would  shortly  propose.  The 
principle  of  that  measure  was  restriction,  while  that  of  the  one 
now  under  consideration  was  exclusion.  It  would  compel  the 
Privy  Council  to  prohibit  importation  of  cattle  from  any 
country  in  which  a  single  case  of  disease  had  occurred,  and  the 
Government  could  not  agree  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Earl  of  Jersey  supported  the  Bill,  contending  that  the 
one  brought  forward  by  the  Government  was  not  strong 
enough. 

The  Earl  of  Gamperdown  argued  that  the  connection  between 
the  amount  of  disease  in  England  and  the  number  of  foreign 
animals  imported  was  very  close.  He,  however,  preferred  the 
Bill  of  the  Lord  President,  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  terms 
of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  which  he  thought  did  not 
leave  sufficient  discretion  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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House  of  Lords,  Thursday^  Feb. 

The  Grovernment  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  after  an 
amendment .  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  thirty,  to  the  effect  that  the  landing  of  foreign 
animals  should  be  prohibited  whenever  the  Privy  Council  were 
not  satisfied  that  there  was  reasonable  security  against  the 
importation  of  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Bill  also  passed  its  second  reading, 
with  an  amendment  that  it  should  come  into  operation  as  soon 
as  passed,  instead  of  in  October  next. 


OBITUARY. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Talbott,  who  died  at  his  residence,  18,  Blomfield  Road,  Maida  Hill,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  from  aortic  aneurism,  after  a  severe  and  protracted 
illness.  His  diploma  bears  date  May  15th,  1850. 

.  Mr.  Talbott,  we  believe,  commenced  his  active  professional  career  at 
Sheffield,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Texford,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where 
he  established  a  large  and  luerative  practice.  About  eighteen  years  ago 
he  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Henderson  of  London,  and 
soon  acquired  a  high  and  wide  reputation  as  a  skilled  and  painstaking 
practitioner.  With  his  great  professional  accomplishments  he  eombined 
an  honorable,  warm,  and  genial  nature,  whieh  secured  for  him  many  friends 
both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Talbott  was  elected  a  member  of 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  in  1875,  and  for  many  years  oceupied  a 
similar  position  in  conneetion  with  the  Students’  Veterinary  Medical 
Society  at  the  St.  Pancras  School,  in  which  he  took  an  active  interest. 

Also, the  following: 


E.  T.  Barker  . 
Wm.  Young  . 
W.  Bennett 
J.  Beeson 
A.  Horne 
T.  E.  Hobson  . 
Wm.  Lothian  . 
Evers  Musgrave 
Wm.  Panton  . 
Edw.  Petley  . 
John  D.  Peech 


Pershore  . 
Southwell 
late  Banbury  . 

,,  Harrow 
„  Kilkenny  . 

„  Leicester  . 
Berwick  . 
Hereford. 
Blairgowrie 
Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Wentworth 


Date  of  Diploma.  ^ 

December,  1836. 
Eebruary,  1831. 
December,  1860. 
January,  1831. 
May,  1866. 

June,  1852. 

April,  1844. 

May,  1839. 

April,  1872. 
April,  1842. 

May,  1854. 


ERRATUM. 

In  the  Obituary  notice  published  last  month,  by  a  typographical  error, 
the  name  of  “  Piccolani  ”  was  inserted  instead  of  “  Ercolani,”  the  late 
distinguished  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Turin  Veterinary  School. 

Ercolani  was  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  as  was  also  Mons.  T.  A.  Thiernesse  whose  death  was  recorded 
in  our  obituary. 
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ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

{Continued  from  p.  145.) 

The  ger.us  Inula  may  well  be  followed  by  that  of 
Chrysanthemum i  which  latter,  like  the  former  genus,  was  at 
one  time  subdivided  into  several  small  genera,  but  are  now 
brought  together  into  a  larger  group. 

In  this  genus  we  have  a  series  of  more  or  less  showy 
plants  w’ith  conspicuous  radiate  florets  which  are  mostly 
diflerent  in  colour  from  those  of  the  disc.  The  florets  are 
without  pappus.  The  leaves  are  more  or  less  indented  and 
cut. 

The  Chrysanthemums  proper  have  a  wide  range.  The 
white  and  yellow  forms,  which  at  one  time  so  frequently 
occupied  our  cottage  gardens,  are  derived  from  an  African 
form  know'n  as  C.  coronarium.  These  are  now  occupying  a 
conspicuous  place  in  our  greenhouses,  where  they  contribute 
greatly  to  the  winter  ornament  of  this  important  structure* 
The  autumnal  varieties  of  C.  indicum  are  from  China  and 
Japan.  The  genus  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 
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1. 

Clmjsanthemimi  segetum 

Corn  Marigold. 

/V* 

Leucanthemum 

Great  White  Ox- 

eye. 

o 

O. 

}) 

[Pyrethi'urri)  Par^ 

thenium  . 

Fever  Few. 

4. 

3f 

[Mat7'icaria)  Cha~ 

inomilla  . 

Scentless  Mav- 

weed. 

'  Of  these  we  shall  only  distinguish  the  first  three  in  this 
article,  taking  the  others  with  some  additional  forms  in  the 
genus  Anthemis. 

1.  The  Yellow  Chrysanthemum — the  Gules  Go  widen  and 
Corn  Marigold  of  the  country  people — is  an  agrarian  weed, 
often  too  well  known  as  a  pest  on  some  sandy  soils.  It  is  a 
decided  pest  where  it  grows  in  quantity,  as  it  tracks  the 
arable  farmer  on  the  lighter  soils  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  excite  the  utmost  astonishment.  Thus,  in 
Dorset,  on  the  lines  of  the  Oolite  sands,  the  corn  crops  are 
not  unfrequently  completely  smothered  out  with  this  pest, 
while  in  other  districts  the  sharpest  botanist  would  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  single  specimen.  The  late  Rev.  H.  H. 
Wood,  formerly  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  our  Dorset 
Naturalists’  Field  Club,  when  on  a  visit  to  me  at  Bradford, 
was  quite  astonished  at  the  quantity  and  heauty  (he  was  not 
a  farmer)  of  this  plant  on  our  farm.  He  then  told  us  that 
at  his  village  of  Holwell  he  had  only  found  one  starved 
specimen.  This,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  so 
much  of  our  farm  is  on  what  is  here  called  brim-sand,  while 
the  whole  of  his  parish  rests  on  the  Oxford  clay. 

It  is  then  a  pity  that  a  plant  which  is  so  attractive  and 
is  sometimes  met  with  as  that  the  collecting  and  carting  it 
out  of  a  single  field  this  year  cost  us  quite  as  much  as  five 
pounds  in  labour  alone. 

It  is,  then,  often  a  most  troublesome  weed  which  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  marigold,  upon  which  I  prefer 
to  take  the  notes  by  Mrs.  Lankester : 

,  Cor 71  Marigold, 

This  plant  may  still  be  found  in  our  cornfields,  although 
careful  farming  has  greatly  diminished  its  places  of  habita¬ 
tion,  and  shortly  it  may  find  the  garden  its  only  place  of 
refuge.  It  is  a  very  troublesome  weed  to  the  farmer,  pai> 
ticularly  in  the  turnip  fields  of  Norfolk,  on  a  sandy  soil. 
In  Denmark  there  is  a  law  to  oblige  farmers  to  root  it  up 
out  of  their  fields ;  and  Tlirelkeld  states,  in  17^7,  that  in 
Britain  ^  Mannour  courts  do  amerce  careless  tennanfs  who 
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do  not  weed  it  cut  before  it  conies  to  seed;’  a  laudable 
practice  worthy  of  being  retained.  It  is  generally  called 
the  Corn  Marigold,  and  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  of  marigold  was  originally  given  to  the  Calendula,  the 
garden  marigold,  we  think  the  name  is  well  applied  to  this 
plant  with  its  beautiful  golden  blossoms.  It  has  many 
other  names  in  different  parts  of  England.  In  some  parts 
it  is  called  ^  St.  John’s  bloom,’  in  Kent  ‘  yellow-bottles,’ 

^  ruddes  ’  or  ^  raddle  ’  in  Norfolk,  ‘  gowlans  ’  or  ^  goules  ’  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  ^  yellow  gowans  ’  or  ‘  gools  ’  in 
Scotland.  In  the  latter  country  a  custom  prevailed  at  one 
time,  called  ^  gool  ridings,’  when  the  landlords  rode  over  the 
fields  and  exacted  a  penalty  from  farmers  on  whose  ground 
the  conspicuous  yellow  marigold  predominated.  In  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow.” 

Speaking  of  this  plant  as  a  weed,  we  quite  agree  with 
Sinclair  that  its  presence  in  the  quantity  we  have  mentioned 
is  an  evidence  of  bad  farming;  but  if  we  consider  that 
a  single  head  of  these  flowers  produces  as  many  as 
300  seeds,  we  may  guess  that  the  utter  impossibility 
of  following  out  perfect  farming  in  the  complete  stagnation 
which  the  last  cycle  of  wet  seasons  has  brought  about,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  meeting  such  untoward  seasons  under 
a  system  of  high  rents  that  forbid  a  fallow,  which  is  the 
only  cure.  We  therefore  take  comfort  from  the  following 
from  the  author  just  referred  to  : 

It  is  true,  however,  that  certain  constituted  soils  are 
more  obnoxious  to  particular  kinds  of  weeds  than  others ; 
and,  mce  versa,  also  that  the  same  proportion  of  labour, 
skill  and  attention,  which,  when  employed,  shall  keep  clean 
and  in  good  heart  one  kind  of  soil,  shall  not  be  found 
adequate  to  produce  the  same  effects  of  clean  and  perfect 
husbandry  on  another  soil  differently  constituted,  but  that 
increased  precaution  and  industry  are  required  to  produce 
the  same  effects.  Precaution  here  is  of  great  importance, 
for,  if  the  seed-corn  be  not  clean,  the  crop  will  be  foul, 
whatever  care  may  have  been  employed  on  the  land  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  land  itself  be  clean,  and  the  seed- 
corn  likewise,  yet,  if  the  hedge-rows  are  neglected,  and 
suffered  to  harbour  these  weeds,  the  evil  will  be  found  only 
lessened  in  a  degree,  not  removed. 

To  extirpate  these  weeds,  therefore,  clean  corn-seed  must 
be  used,  not  a  single  plant  of  these  weeds  suffered  to  perfect 
seed  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  .crops 
adopted,  so  as  to  adrnit  of  the  unsparing  use  of  the  horse* 
hoe,  as  well  as  of  the  hand  in  weeding,  by  which  means 
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these  obnoxious  and  disgraceful  pests  of  corn-fields  will  be 
overcome  and  banished  from  the  soil.”  * 

“  One  year’s  seeding 

Is  seven  years’  weeding,” 

being  especially  true  of  the  Gooldens. 

2.  The  Great  White  Ox-eye  of  the  country  people  is  the 
white  Chrysanthemum  of  the  English  flora.  This,  unlike 
the  former,  is  not  an  arable  plant  at  all.  Its  position  is 
more  on  the  poor  clay  soils,  on  which  it  thrives  on  banks, 
roadsides,  and  far  into  the  interior  of  the  pasture  fields, 
which  are  as  silvery  white  from  the  lohite  ox-eye  as  the 
arable  on  sands  occasionally  are  with  the  yellow  species. 
The  large  white-eyed  flowers  contrast  finely  with  the  bright 
yellow-rayed  ones,  and  both  indeed  form  very  fine  and  hand¬ 
some  plants,  which,  but  for  their  being  so  common,  would 
afford  decorative  plants  of  fine  quality.  Both  species  have 
been  named  from  their  flowers,  for  which  see  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Great  White  Ox-eye. 

“  The  trivial  name  of  this  species  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  as  significant  as  its  generic  name — it  is,  in 
reality,  a  white  flower,  the  two  names  together  being  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  two  colours  united  in  it.  The  old  Northern 
name  for  this  daisy  was  ‘  Baldur’s  brow;’  and  this,  with 
many  other  species  of  Chrysanthemum,  became  also  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  John.  We  find  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Ilexiew  writing  thus: — ^  The  attributes  of  the  Baptist  are 
sometimes  shared  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  St.  John  the 
Evangelist ;  and  the  golden  sunflowers,”  as  these  Chry¬ 
santhemums  were  formerly  called,  are  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced  in  representations  of  the  latter  saint  with  singular 
beauty  and  fitness.  Thus,  in  stained  glass  of  the  twelfth 
century  filling  a  window  in  the  apse  of  St.  Remi  at  Rheims, 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  appear  on  either  side  of  the  cross, 
the  heads  of  both  encircled  by  aureoles  having  sunflowers 
in  their  outer  circles.  The  flowers  are  turned  to  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross  as  toward  their  true  sun.’  The  sunflowers  of 
the  garden  are  different  flowers  altogether,  and  are  an  im¬ 
portation  from  Peru.  The  Chrysanthemum  of  the  garden, 
that  glorious  ornament  of  the  later  months  of  the  year,  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  but  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  our 
humble  ox  •  eye.  The  first  specimen  of  this  foreign 
kind  was  cultivated  here  at  Few,  and  w’as  of  a  purple, 
colour.  From  this  variety  all  the  sorts  now  so  fashionable 

*  Sinclair’s  ‘  Hortus  Gramiueus,*  p.  334. 
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have  been  derived.  The  little  ^  pompone  ^  Chrysanthemum 
\yas  brought  from  Chusan  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  known  as  the  ^  Chusan  daisy.’  The  young  leaves 
of  our  native  ox-eye  maybe  eaten  as  a  salad.  Gerarde  tells 
us  that  ‘  Dioscorides  saith  that  the  floures  of  Oxeie  made  up 
in  a  seare  cloth  doe  asswage  and  waste  away  cold  hard 
swellings ;  and  it  is  reported  that  if  the  be  drunke  bv  and 
by  bathing,  they  make  them  in  a  short  time  well  coloured 
that  have  been  troubled  with  the  yellow  jaundice.’  ”  * 

3.  The  Pyrethrum  is  known  by  the  name  of  Fever-few, 
or,  in  country  vernacular,  veather  veay.”  It  has  a  strong 
powerful  smell,  and  it  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  At  one  lime 
it  was  held  in  very  high  repute  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge, 
for  which  purpose  the  larger  double  sort  of  the  garden  is 
preferred. 

All  of  the  family  possess  the  same  qualities  for  which 
their  flowers  are  preferred,  but  for  these  virtues  at  present 
only  the  common  chamomile  is  used. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  of  the  section 
of  plants  we  have  described  possess  powerful  medicinal 
qualities,  but  most  of  them  have  been  disused  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  wiW  ever  again 
attain  to  the  position  they  once  possessed. 


THE  TUBERCULAR  DIATHESIS  IN  COWS  AND 

CALVES. 

By  A.  E.  Macgillivray,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Banff,  N.B. 

In  response  tor  equest  in  the  Veterinarian  for  February 
last,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  observations  on  the  above 
topic  : — This  is  a  subject  which  has  received  every  attention 
from  me  for  a  good  many  years  back  ;  in  fact,  if  at  all  con¬ 
venient,  I  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  making  2i post-mortem 
in  all  cases  where  tubercle  has  occurred  or  been  suspected, 
as  I  consider  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  becoming  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  different  diagnostic  features  of  this  woe¬ 
fully  serious  and  frightfully  prevalent  malady. 

Your  extract  from  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  com¬ 
mences  with  two  errors,  namely,  in  saying  that  (1)  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  not  a  common  disease ;  and  (2)  w^hen  cows 
become  affected  the  yield  of  milk  is  small.  Both  these 
propositions  are  contrary  to  actual  experience,  for  in  dairy 
cows  tubercle  is  without  doubt  far  from  uncommon,  and 

*  *  English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  p.  42. 
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during  the  first  and  greater  part  of  second  stages  of  this 
malady  the  milk  supply  is,  if  anything,  much  increased. 
In  hundreds  of  cases  where  I  have  been  consulted  the  first 
report  has  been  :  My  cow  coughs  and  gets  daily  thinner, 
but  gives  oceans  of  milk,”  and  on  examination  I  generally 
have  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  pulmonary  tubercle.  Now, 
this  profuse  flow  of  milk  forms  a  great  inducement  to  dairy¬ 
men  in  general  to  be  anxious  to  keep  on  the  cow,  even 
although  daily  getting  lower  in  condition,  and  the  reason 
for  consulting  their  veterinary  surgeon  is  to  get  something 
to  make  cow  feed  better  and  get  fatter,  as  she  is  such  a 
valuable  animal.”  In  a  great  many  such  cases,  where  the 
owners  can  be  persuaded  to  run  the  cows  off  their  milk, 
there  is  every  chance  of  the  animal’s  getting  into  good  and 
even  prime  condition.  This  forms  one  of  the  unaccountable 
anomalies  of  tubercle,  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all 
butchers  that  the  very  fattest  of  old  cows  are  often  com¬ 
pletely  infested  with  tubercles  all  through  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  alike.  I  have  seen  dozens  upon  dozens 
of  these  sort  of  cases,  namely,  where  cows  upon  showing 
initiatory  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tubercle  have,  after  being 
slightly  blistered  on  sides  and  receiving  a  course  of  cod  or 
skate  liver  oil,  apparently  got  over  ‘‘  their  trouble,”  and, 
becoming  fat,  been  sent  to  the  butcher,  who  upon  slaughter¬ 
ing  them  finds  to  his  surprise  and  dismay  that  ‘‘  their 
insides  ”  are  covered  with  ‘‘  ulcers,”  which  is  the  vulgar 
designation  for  tubercles.  These  carcases  of  tubercular  cows 
and  heifers  give  rise  to  a  great  many  diseased  meat  cases. 

As  to  the  question  of  tubercle  infesting  the  udders  of 
milch  cows,  and  the  rest  of  the  system  being  comparatively 
free  from  its  presence,  I  am  aw'are  that  such  a  condition 
although  rather  uncommon,  does  occur,  and  is  by  all  means 
likely — in  fact,  certain — to  be  most  instrumental  in  dis¬ 
seminating  the  virus,  or,  in  other  words,  not  only  pro¬ 
pagating  but  actually  spreading  the  tubercle  bacillus,  with 
what  results  the  meanest  capacity  may  judge. 

Two  cases  which  recently  occurred  in  my  practice  are 
illustrative  of  the  udder  being  primarily  attacked  by 
tubercle — the  one  in  a  two  -  year  old  heifer,  which  cost 
150  guineas,  and  the  other  in  a  good  seven-year  old  dairy 
cow : 

1.  In  May  last  the  near  side  hind  quarter  of  this  heifer’s 
udder  (she  was  four  months  pregnant)  got  swelled  and  hard 
without  any  initiatory  rigors  or  fever ;  the  swelling  re¬ 
mained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  affected  quarter,  and  never 
descended,  as  in  ordinary  mammitis,  to  the  teat.  I  treated 
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with  strong  iodine  liniment  externally,  and  potassium  iodide 
internally,  and  ultimately  the  swelled  part  of  udder  burst 
and  discharged  thick  cheesy  pus.  In  afterwards  syringing 
out  this  opening  in  udder  J  picked  out  several  pretty  firm 
lumps  of  cheesy  material.  The  diseased  quarter  returned 
almost  to  its  normal  condition,  but  in  the  month  of  August 
again  sw’elled  up  and  went  through  the  same  process.  At 
this  time  a  pupil  who  was  along  wdth  me  declared  that  the 
matter  was  tubercular,  but  T  paid  very  little  attention  to 
his  remark.  I  now  had  recourse  once  more  to  potassium 
iodide  in  pretty  heavy  doses,  and  gave  in  addition  cod-liver 
oil  daily.  The  enlargement  again  disappeared,  the  quarter 
of  udder  becoming  quite  normal  in  size. 

Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  month  of  pregnancy  this 
heifer  aborted,  and  the  calf  died  in  a  very  short  time  after 
birth.  Early  in  the  month  of  November  I  was  again  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  this  unfortunate  heifer,  because  she  had  a 
whitish  discharge  from  vagina,  and  was  coughing  a  good 
deal.  On  attending  I  found  my  patient  much  reduced  in 
condition,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  diagnosing  leucorrhcea 
and  pulmonary  tubercle.  I  washed  out  the  uterus  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
applied  strong  sinapisms  to  sides,  and  ordered  a  course  of 
cod  and  skate  liver  oil.  For  a  time  there  seemed  a  little 
improvement,  but  about  the  New  Year  I  lost  all  hope,  and 
had  her  removed  into  a  loose  box  by  herself,  where  she  died 
in  the  beginning  of  February.  Post-mortem  revealed 
tubercle  in  every  direction. 

In  this  heifer  the  tubercular  diathesis  promoted  the  en¬ 
larged  quarter  of  udder,  the  abortion,  the  leucorrhcea,  the 
cough,  and  untimely  death.  Comment  is  needless. 

2,  In  the  summer  of  1882  a  black  polled  dairy  cow  had 
a  very  badly  indurated  quarter  of  udder  without  any  initia- 
tory  rigors  or  subsequent  fever ;  was  treated  in  the  usual 
way  for  such  abnormalities.  A  great  deal  of  thin,  watery, 
stinking  matter  was  drawn  thrice  a  day  from  the  teat  of  the 
affected  quarter;  the  supply  of  milk  continued  from  the 
other  three  quarters.  Gradually  the  flow  of  stinking  matter 
ceased,  but  the  induration  remained ;  otherwise  the  cow  was 
in  good  health  and  quite  fat. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1883  this  cow  again  calved,  and 
the  whole  udder  became  swollen  to  rather  an  uncommon 
extent ;  she  also  went  off  her  food  and  got  rather  fevered. 
The  flow  of  milk,  however,  came  freely  and  fully  from  the 
three  non-indurated  quarters,  but  no  milk  and  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  else  could  be  drawn  from  the  previously  and  now 
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much  enlarged  and  still  indurated  quarter.  I  ordered  a 
purgative  internally,  and  externally  an  ointment  composed 
of  Ung.  lod.,  Nuq.  Camphor.,  and  Ereb.  Belladon.,  twice  or 
thrice  daily  to  indurated  quarter.  In  course  of  time  several 
soft  spots  occurred  in  the  indurated  quarter ;  from  these  I 
evacuated  large  quantities  of  (with  one  exception)  partially 
thin  and  very  stinking  matter.  This  exception  occurred 
near  the  teat  where  apparently  laudable  pus  escaped.  From 
one  of  these  artificial  openings  I  extracted  several  lumps  of 
half  cheesy,  half  fibrous  nature,  which  I  considered  to  be 
evidently  of  tubercular  origin. 

•  At  .the  present  date  the  indurated  quarter  of  this  cow^s 
udder  is  again  in  a  quiescent  state,  nothing  coming  from  it 
of  any  sort.  The  cow  herself,  however,  has  now  a  pretty 
severe  cough,  and  an  almost  daily  copious  leucorrhoeal  dis¬ 
charge  ;  and,  although  in  good  condition,  is  evidently 
thoroughly  tainted  with  tubercle.  It  is  now  a  great  many 
years  (see  Veterinariari)  since  I  drew  attention  to  the  extreme 
frequency  of  leucorrhoea  in  tubercular  subjects,  and  in  both 
the  cases  above  referred  to  it  took  place  at  the  same  time  as 
the  cough  became  noticeable. 

It  is  often  rather  difficult,  but  always  extremely  necessary, 
to  distinguish  between  ordinary  and  tubercular  mammitis ; 
and  no  doubt  the  induration,  which  may  supervene  upon 
either  of  these  affections  of  the  mammary  gland  in  cows,  is 
at  times  erroneously  interpreted ;  but  if  we  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  neglected  cases  that 
induration  occurs  after  ordinary  mammitis,  and  also 
thoroughly  investigate  the  history  of  our  patients,  the  risk 
of  falsely  diagnosing  mammitic  tubercle  is  very  much  reduced. 
There  is,  however,  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
which  will  considerably  simplify  this  idea  of  the  rather 
common  prevalence  of  tubercle  in  cases  of  chronic  induration 
of  the  bovine  mammary  gland,  namely,  that  cows  with  a 
tubercular  diathesis  are  very  liable  to  attacks  of  mammitis  of 
very  intractable  and  recurrent  character,  and  generally  ending 
in  induration.  Extensive  practical  experience  enables  one  to 
detect  these  weakly  subjects  at  once,  and  the  honest  veteri¬ 
narian  will  not  hesitate  in  giving  the  (for  reasons  already 
stated)  generally  unpalatable  verdict  of  tubercular  mammitis 
— milk  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

I  go  a  step  further  than  this,  however ;  for,  taking  it  as 
granted  that  the  tubercular  diathesis  is  present,  I  hold  that 
the  milk  from  such  a  subject  is  (irrespective  of  the  presence 
of  mammary  induration)  contaminated  with  the  tubercular 
virus,  and  that  the  consumers  of  such  milk  run  the  risk  of 
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becoming  the  subjects^  or  rather  the  victims,  of  tubercle. 
Much  more  so,  however,  is  this  the  case  when  induration, 
the  result  of  tubercle,  is  present. 

I  could  quote  scores  of  cases  where  tubercle  has  resulted 
from  the  milk  supply,  and  have  repeatedly  published  my 
ideas  to  that  effect  in  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian  and 
elsewhere.  In  some  quarters  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  in 
juvenile  bovines  has  been  the  next  thing  to  be  denied,  and  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  statistics  brought  forward  to  prove  its 
infrequency  in  such  subjects.  Now,  however,  in  the  same 
quarter  we  find  evidences  culled  from  Jessen,  Volkers, 
Lehnert,  Gerlach,  &c.,  to  prove  that  the  infection  hymilkis^ 
after  heredity ^  the  most  important  cause  of  the  transmission 
of  tubercle  (see  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  the  current 
month).  No  doubt  these  authorities  were  before  cited  to 
like  effect  by  the  same  writer,  but  it  is  at  times  convenient 
to  ignore  what  one  has  previously  written.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  liowever,  it  seems  now  certain  that  what  I  maintained 
in  the  Veterinarian  for  November,  1881,  and  elsewhere,  and 
which  was  scouted  as  being  contrary  to  all  experience,  is  at 
present  being  brought  forward  under  the  names  of  a  great 
many  foreign  authorities. 

Milk,  then,  being  the  great  disseminator  of  the  tubercle 
virus,  or  bacillus,  if  you  will,  where  can  we  look  with  greater 
certainty  for  its  implantation  than  in  calves,  and  other 
juveniles,  which  not  only  are  the  chief  consumers  of  milk, 
but  also  afford  the  best  ground  in  their  delicate  tissues  for 
the  reception  and  growth  of  the  deadly  invader — tubercle. 

At  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  held  at  Brussels 
in  September  last,  Herr  Lydtin  brought  forward  an  excellent 
and  exhaustive  report  on  tubercle — La  Phthisic  Pommeliere 
— and  speaking  of  the  influence  of  heredity  on  its  propagation 
brings  forward  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  heredity  has  a  certain  influence  on  the  propagation 
of  tubercle. 

2.  That  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  by  both  parents 
alike. 

3.  That  the  infection  of  the  ovum  or  foetus  during  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  virus  is  not  only  a  cause  of  sterility,  but  also 
often  occasions  abortion. 

4.  That  a  tubercle  infested  foetus  very  seldom  arrives  at 
maturity,  &c. 

5.  Taking  these  facts  as  granted,  it  still  cannot  be  denied 
that  even  a  great  many  births  of  tuberculous  descendants  may 
occur  and  develop  and  multiply,  the  same  as  those  from 
untainted  sources,  without  any  predisposition,  <&c. 
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6.  That  tubercular  parents  transmit  to  their  offspring  a 
predisposition  to  tubercle. 

I  have  noted  the  above  from  the  Recueil  de  Medecine 
Veterinaire  for  oOth  September  last,  but  I  have  not  confined 
myself  to  a  literal  translation  ;  such,  however,  will  be  found 
in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  March  last.  As  I  have  said, 
the  paper  on  tuberculosis  containing  the  above  conclusions 
was  prepared  by  Herr  Lydtin  in  September  last ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  paper  published  by  myself  in  the  Veteru 
narian  for  November,  1881,  the  following  most  remarkably 
analogous  conclusions  were  submitted,  namely  : 

1.  The  foetus  in  utero  may  actually  be  affected  with  tubercle, 
and  that  at  even  an  early  stage  of  its  existence. 

2.  The  foetus  in  utero  may  directly  receive  the  tubercular 
taint  from  either  the  male  or  female  parent. 

3.  Calves  inherit  tubercle  in  a  latent  form,  which  may 
become  actively  virulent  with  slight  encouragement. 

4.  Calves  often  inherit  a  predisposition  (so  to  speak)  to 
tubercle,  which  renders  them  easy  victims  to  its  ravages 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

5.  Healthy  calves  may  imbibe  the  tubercular  virus  with 
their  daily  sustenance — milk. 

6.  Calves  may  receive  the  tubercular  taint  during  simple 
cohabitation. 

7.  Calves  labouring  under  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  tubercle  in  other  calves,  or  even  adult 
cattle. 

8.  Milk  with  a  tubercular  taint  is  the  most  common  source 
of  tubercle  in  previously  healthy  calves ;  consequently  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  by  calf  rearers  with  the  milk 
supply. 

These  conclusions,  which  wound  up  my  paper  on  Ttiher^ 
culosis  in  calves,  were  all  grounded  on  actual  experience  ; 
and  I  would  here  humbly  submit  that  they  embrace  the 
w'hole  subject-matter,  not  only  of  Herr  Lydtin's  conclusions 
as  above,  but  also  of  the  other  deductions  contained  in  his 
valuable  monograph  already  referred  to. 

.  In  conclusion,  I  may  just  be  allowed  once  more  to  revert 
to  the  extreme  necessity  of  being  careful  about  our  milk 
supply,  for  I  imagine  the  fact  can  no  longer  be  ignored  that 
here  lies  the  chief  agent  in  the  propagation  of  tubercle,  and 
that  all  sorts  of  juveniles — human,  bovine,  and  porcine — as 
the  largest  consumers  of  milk,  are  the  most  liable  to  fall 
victims  to  its  ravages. 
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DOCKING  HORSES. 

3y  Henry  L.  Simpson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Windsor. 

,  Veterinary  Establishment, 

93,  Peascod  Street,  Windsor, 
March  13  th,  1884. 

Sirs, — I  have  received  many  communications  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  motion  on  docking,  which  comes  on  for  discussion 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College, 
not  only  from  individual  members  of  the  profession,  but 
from  various  veterinary  medical  associations  approving  of 
the  motion. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  some  quarters  that 
the  motion  is  irregular,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  space  to  inform  the  profession 
that  the  notice  is  in  proper  form,  and  will  be  introduced  as 
announced. 

Bye-Law  11  is  perfectly  clear  on  the  point;  it  runs  as 
follows : 

Any  member  of  the  Council  who  shall  be  desirous  of 
introducing  any  subject  for  discussion  shall  give  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  the  chairman  at  some  previous  meeting, 
or  to  the  secretary  in  time  for  its  announcement  in  the 
notice  of  meeting.*’' 

If  the  Council  did  not  act  or  acted  contrary  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  profession,  Bye-Law  15  provides  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  It  runs  as  follows  : 

“  The  President,  upon  receiving  a  requisition  signed  by 
ten  members  of  the  Council,  or  by  twenty  members  of  the 
College,  requiring  him  to  call  a  special  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  College,  and  stating  the  object  for 
which  such  meeting  is  required,  shall  call  such  meeting 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  requi¬ 
sition.”  I  remain.  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian^ 


THE  RECENT  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  JuSTITlA. 

Perth,  March  IZth^  1884. 

Gentlemen, — Knowing  that  your  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  the  profession  induces  you  to  be  ever  willing  to  listen  to 
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just  complaints,  is  my  only  apology  for  troubling  you  with 
this.  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  by  Vindex  ” 
in  tbe  March  number  of  your  valuable  journal,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  am  able  to  relate  a  case  similar  to  that 
described  by  your  correspondent.  After  studying  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time  at  one  of  the  Edinburgh  veterinary  colleges, 
my  son  went  up  for  his  final  examination  in  July,  1883, 
when  he  passed  in  theory,  but  failed  in  practice.  Well,  he 
again  appeared  for  examination  in  January  last,  was  succes- 
ful  in  theory,  but  to  the  surprise  of  his  principal,  was  again 
rejected  in  practice.  ‘  His  point  of  failure  was  his  not  having 
detected  at  once  the  lame  limb  of  a  horse  he  was  given  to 
examine  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  However,  as  it  was 
afterwards  known,  Avere  it  any  satisfaction  to  my  son  or  me, 
he  was  rejected  by  one  examiner  only.  Moreover,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  other  examiners  that  he  should  become  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  but 
this  one  rejector  being  obstinate,  their  proposals  became 
nil.  To  this  point  I  wish  to  draw  the  special  attention  of 
the  profession,  I  cannot  conceive^  of  anything  more  absurd 
than  compelling  a  student  to  pass  in  any  subject  more  than 
once.  Even  though  it  were  desired  that  the  student,  after 
spending  two  or  three  years  at  college,  should  close  his 
books  and  turn  from  the  profession  in  disgust,  could  a 
better  method  than  the  present  system  of  examination  be 
adopted  ?  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  am  informed  that 
more  than  one  third  year's  student  have,  OAving  to  the 
‘‘  recent  examinations,”  enlisted  in  the  army,  rather  than 
be  turned  off  as  specimens  of  illiteracy  before  their  friends 
and  felloAv  students. 

After  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council,  I  Avas  very  much  surprised  that  no  steps  had  been 
taken  tOAvards  an  alteration  of  the  present  ridiculous  system 
of  examination.  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 


Pathological  Contributions 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  into  the  United  States  of  America 
by  some  Hereford  cattle  shipped  from  Liverpool  and  landed 
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at  Portland,  State  of  Maine,  briefly  referred  to  in  our  last, 
have  been  received : 

The  Hereford  cattle,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  shipped 
at  Liverpool  on  board  the  “Ontario,”  on  January  17th. 
Twenty-four  of  them  had  been  brought  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  from  Leominster,  and  untrucked 
at  a  station  in  Liverpool,  at  which  there  is  a  large  cattle 
traffic,  and  in  which  a  cattle  market  was  held  for  some 
weeks,  when  the  Liverpool  (Stanley)  Market  was  closed  on 
account  of  local  regulations.  They  walked  some  distance 
from  this  station  to  the  dock  in  which  the  vessel  lay,  and 
were  at  once  taken  on  board. 

The  “  Ontario  ”  arrived  at  Portland  February  2nd,  w'hen 
the  cattle  were  examined  by  Dr.  Thayer,  one  of  the  United 
States  Cattle  Commissioners,  and  being  pronounced  by  him 
free  from  infectious  disease,  were  allowed  to  be  landed  and 
driven  a  distance  of  some  three  miles  to  the  quarantine 
station  at  Deering.  On  the  following  day,  February  3rd, 
the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  quarantine  station  observed 
one  of  these  Hereford  cattle — a  cow — not  suckling  her  calf, 
running  at  the  mouth,  and  smacking  her  lips.  He  com¬ 
municated  with  Dr.  Thayer  on  the  following  day,  who 
again  examined  these  animals  on  the  6th,  and  considered 
some  lesions  in  the  mouth  due  to  injury  on  the  voyage,  and 
that  the  sores  between  the  claws  in  two  animals  were  the 
result  of  standing  in  their  own  droppings,  which  had  not 
been  removed  during  the  voyage. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  these  Hereford  cattle, 
two  other  cows  which  had  been  in  the  quarantine  station 
for  some  lime  exhibited  symptoms  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

It  would  appear  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  on 
five  difiVnent  premises  on  the  route  leading  to  or  near  the 
quarantine  station. 

With  regard  to  the  infection  of  these,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Hereford  cattle  when  landed  were  followed  within  a  short 
distance  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  this  yoke  of  cattle  were  afterwards  driven  one  to  one 
and  a  half  miles  over  a  road  on  which  the  Herefords  pre¬ 
ceded  them  by  an  hour  or  two. 

These  oxen  were  sold  or  exchanged,  but  being  observed 
sick  were  returned  to  their  original  owner,  but  not  before 
they  had  infected  some  of  the  stock  with  which  they  had 
come  in  contact.  Another  yoke  of  oxen  which  had  met  and 
passed  these  on  the  road  on  the  9th  were  observed  ill  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  on  the  12th,  and  a  third  yoke  of 
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oxen,  which  came  in  contact  with  them  in  a  blacksmith’s 
shop,  were  afterwards  found  affected  with  the  disease. 

A  cow  at  Allen’s  Corner,  Deering,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  quarantine  station,  was  found  suffering  from  the  disease, 
and  the  only  source  of  contagion  in  this  case  seems  to  have  - 
been  the  owner  visiting  the  premises  on  which  one  of  the 
above-named  infected  herds  were  kept.  Altogether  seventy- 
two  head  of  cattle,  twenty-eight  of  which  were  imported, 
have  suffered  from  the  disease.  The  latest  reports  state  that 
at  the  beginning  of  March  twenty  animals  still  remained 
affected,  but  the  disease  had  been  confined  to  the  premises 
above  referred  to. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 

The  American  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
trade  in  hog  products,  have  reported  ‘^that  hog  cholera  is 
not  present  in  meat  packed  for  human  food,  and  in  no  event 
is  the  disease  communicable  to  human  beings.  As  to 
trichinosis  the  report  is  less  conclusive,  because  less  is  known 
with  certainty  of  the  manner  in  which  living  trichinaj  or 
their  germs  are  transmitted.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
the  processes  of  packing,  and  the  time  which  elapses  between 
the  slaughter  of  the  animals  and  their  consumption  abroad, 
so  diminishes  the  vitality  and  propagative  power  of  the 
trichinae  as  to  prevent  their  development  in  the  human  body. 
No  single  instance,  based  on  competent  scientific  testimony, 
can  be  adduced  of  trichinosis  in  Europe  arising  from  the  use 
of  American  packed  swine  products.  In  every  single  case 
in  Germany  it  has  been  found  that  the  disease  was  traceable 
to  the  consumption  of  freshly  killed  native  hogs,  and  its 
virulence  diminishes  with  tlie  lapse  of  time  between  killing 
and  consumption.” — Medical  Times, 


Facts  and  Observations. 


The  Formation  of  Fat  from  Carbohydrates  in  the 
Animal  Body. — N.  Tschirwinsky,  E.  Meissl,  and  F.  Stroh- 
mer. — The  authors  prove  experimentally  that  the  quantity 
of  fat  formed  from  carbohydrates  is  seven  to  eight  times 
greater  than  that  introduced  into  the  system  as  such,  or 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  albumenoids. —  Chemical 
News* 
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A  Physical  Property  of  Milk, — G.  Recknagel. — The 
author  has  examined  the  thickenings  which  takes  place  in 
milk  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  udder,  irrespective  of 
changes  of  temperature.  If  the  freshly-drawn  milk  is  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  about  15°  the  process  of  condensation 
is  continued  for  two  days  at  a  decreasing  rate,  and  extends 
to  0’8°  to  1*5°  of  Quevenne^s  scale.  The  richer  the  milk 
the  greater  is  the  change.  It  is  accelerated  by  a  low’er 
temperature,  and  at  5°  is  complete  in  six  hours.  The  author 
ascribes  this  change  to  a  swelling  of  the  caseine. — Ibid. 

Experiments  on  Digestive  Processes  in  the  Stomach 
and  Bowel. — M.  Ogata,  Dr.  Edinger,  Dr.  Falk,  and  others. 
— Digestion  and  the  resorption  of  albumen  given  in  the  form 
of  meat  is  not  affected  by  the  absence  of  bile.  The  resorp¬ 
tion  of  carbohydrates  given  in  the  form  of  glucose  or  bread 
is  likewise  not  interfered  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
resorption  of  fat  is  greatly  compromised.  The  bile  does  not 
appear  to  possess  any  antiseptic  property.  Its  composition 
is  not  directly  or  essentially  affected  by  the  food.  The 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter  in  the  bile  depends  on  the  re¬ 
ception  of  food. — Ibid. 

The  Nature  and  Action  of  the  Poison  of  Lupins. — 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Schneidemuhl. — The  name  lupinotoxine 
is  proposed  for  this  poisonous  principle.  It  proves  fatal  to 
dogs  in  doses  of  from  2  to  5  grms. — Ibid. 

New  Researches  on  the  Watering  of  Milk. — Dr. 
Sambuc. — For  detecting  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  w’ater 
the  author,  after  pointing  out  the  fallacious  character  of  the 
results  obtained  -with  the  lacto*densimeter,  proceeds  as 
follows : — Heat  the  milk  to  from  40°  to  50° ;  add  per 
150  c.c.  2  c.c.  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tartaric  acid  pre¬ 
pared  with  alcohol  at  85  per  cent.,  and  having  the  specific 
gravity  1*030  to  1*032.  Remove  from  the  fire,  and  stir 
with  a  small  broom  of  osiers,  upon  which  there  forms  a 
spongy  clot,  which  entangles  the  butter.  Strain  through, 
fine  linen,  pour  the  serum  into  a  test-glass,  and  let  it  cool. 
When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  15°  take  its  density 
w'ith  any  sensitive  hydrometer.  The  lowest  specific  gravity' 
of  the  serum  of  genuine  milk  is  1*027. — Ibid. 

Cholera,  Typhoid,  and  Splenic  Fever  among  the 
Copper-smiths  of  Willedieu. — M.  Rochefontaine. — The 
author  shows  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Burq,‘ 
copper  affords  no  protection  against  zymotic  diseases. — 
Ibid. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 

QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  IMPORTED 

ANIMALS. 

The  recent  introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  into 
the  United  States  of  America  by  the  agency  of  animals 
shipped  from  this  country  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
truth  for  which  we  have  always  contended,  viz.  that 
‘‘  quarantine  ”  is  effectual  so  long  as  no  disease  is  introduced 
— it  fails  as  a  protective  measure  on  the  instant  that  a 
contagious  malady  appears  among  the  animals  in  the 
quarantine  station,  which  immediately  takes  the  position  of 
a  centre  of  infection. 

The  popular  notions  about  the  efficacy  of  quarantine  are 
hazy  in  the  extreme,  and  when  the  advocates  of  the  system 
are  asked  for  a  reason  for  their  faith,  the  questioner  has  to 
pause  for  an  indefinite  period  for  a  reply.  Quaiantine, 
indeed,  has  one  advantage,  it  prevents  the  concealment  of 
an  outbreak  of  disease,  and  allows  the  authorities  concerned 
to  take  prompt  measures  to  arrest  the  spreading  of  the 
infection — that  is  to  say,  the  system  may  have  this  advan¬ 
tage  in  its  favour,  if  everything  is  conducted  with  scrupulous 
care — a  condition  which,  in  our  experience  with  reference 
to  quarantine  arrangements,  is  usually  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  above  remarks  we  may  refer  to 
what  has  lately  been  published  respecting  the  quarantine 
arrangements  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  importers 
who  have  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  want  of  care 
which  was  exhibited  by  those  who  had  charge  of  the  stations. 
First,  there  is  the  very  obvious  abuse  of  overcrowding.  It 
is  alleged  that  several  of  the  stations  were  filled  beyond  the 
extent  of  accommodation,  and  it  became  necessary  on  several 
occasions  to  quarantine  the  animals  on  the  owner^s  premises ^ 
a  novel  method  of  quarantine,  which  had  not  previously 
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suggested  itself  to  our  minds.  Then  a  serious  objection  is 
urged  against  the  position  of  the  stations  in  regard  to  the 
docks  in  which  the  imported  animals  are  landed.  None  of  the 
quarantine  establishments  are  near  the  landing  places,  and 
some  of  them  are  many  miles  distant,  and  have  to  be  reached 
by  railway,  so  that  quarantine  does  not  actually  commence 
until  the  imported  animals  have  been  taken  some  distance 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Lastly,  the  ill-advised  plan 
of  putting  animals  of  different  cargoes  into  the  same  station 
without  securing  perfect  isolation  is  adopted  under  the 
pressure  which  is  due  to  the  importation  of  a  large  number 
of  animals  at  short  intervals.  The  remedy  for  this  error  is 
to  be  found  in  a  reduction  of  the  unnecessarily  long  period 
of  detention  or  the  multiplication  of  quarantine  stations, 
but  these  alternatives  are  not  free  from  obvious  objections. 

On  several  occasions  imported  animals  have  introduced 
foot-and-mouth  disease  into  the  quarantine  stations  in 
America,  but  hitherto  good  luck  has  attended  the  action  of 
the  authorities ;  but  on  the  last  occasion  of  the  disease  being 
carried  into  the  country  by  some  Hereford  cattle  shipped  at 
Liverpool  in  the  Ontario,”  and  landed  at  Portland  on 
February  Snd,  the  circumstances  were  not  propitious.  The 
disease  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inspector  who  examined  the 
animals  on  board  the  vessel  at  Portland,  and  on  his  report  it 
was  considered  perfectly  safe  to  drive  the  animals  a  distance 
of  between  two  and  three  miles  to  Deerhing,  where  the 
quarantine  farm  is  situated*  It  is  reported  that  a  drove  of 
oxen  came  in  contact  with  the  Herefords  on  the  way,  and  took 
the  infection  from  them  and  communicated  it  to  another 
herd.  In  the  Deerhing  station  the  Herefords  were  found 
to  be  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  other  animals  in  the  same  station  also  became 
affected.  Reports  of  the  breaking  out  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Illinois  have  not  been,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  officially  confirmed ;  but  with  the  present 
system  of  importing  animals  from  countries  where  disease 
is  known  to  exist,  America  will  be  especially  fortunate  to 
escape  a  serious  outbreak,  and  should  the  infection  once 
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obtain  a  firm  grasp  of  the  millions  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  in  that  country,  the  authorities  will  find  that  the 
extirpation  of  the  malady  will  tax  their  resources  to  the 
utmost. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


CENSUS  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  IN  PRUSSIA, 
TAKEN  10th  JANUARY,  1883. 

Horses,  2,417,138 ;  of  which  103,935  were  born  in  1882. 
Asses,  6446;  and  mules,  592.  Cattle,  8,737,199;  of  which 
5,132,839  were  cows,  853,967  calves,  1,883,473  were  from 
six  months  to  two  years  old  (of  which  45,293  were  bulls 
used  for  breeding  purposes),  119,784  bulls  of  two  years  old 
and  upwards  also  used  for  breeding  purposes,  and  747,136 
other  cattle.  Sheep,  14,747,975 ;  of  which  1,210,591  were 
merinos  one  year  old  and  upwards,  4,104,729  merinos  under 
one  year  old,  562,618  butcher’s  sheep  above  one  year  old, 
and  1,270,781  under  one  year  old ;  1,662,804  other  sheep 
above,  and  5,936,462  under  one  year  old.  Swine,  4,510,786 
above  one  year  old ;  514,052  breeding  sows  of  one  year  old 
and  upwards,  and  793,894  other  pigs,  making  a  total  of 
5,818,732  swine.  Goats,  1,679,686;  and  bee-hives,  1,237,991. 
— Extract  from  Annates  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  Bruxelles, 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  BRITISH  CATTLE  BREEDER. 

By  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 

In  deference  to  the  unmistakable  opinion  expressed  by 
the  nation,  Parliament  is  now  engaged  in  devising  the  best 
method  of  securing  this  country  from  the  periodic  devasta* 
lions  from  foreign  cattle  disease.  The  prevalence  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  during  the  past  year  has  amply  demon¬ 
strated  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  such  a  step.  There  is 
danger,  however,  lest  the  public  attention  should  be  diverted 
from  the  real  point  at  issue  by  the  cry  of  alarm  which  has 
been  raised  by  certain  interested  traders  in  this  country,  to 
which  unfortunately  an  undue  prominence  has  been  given 
by  the  remarks  of  Mr*  Forster  at  a  meeting  of  foreign  cattle 
importers  and  butchers  at  Westminster  the  other  day.  I 
desire,  therefore,  to  recall  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  problem  as  it  really  affects  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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feeling  strongly  that  the  interests  of  the  public  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  convenience  and  profit  of  any  class  of  traders, 
whether  at  Deptford  or  elsewhere.  Of  what,  then,  does  the 
meat  supply  of  this  country  consist  ?  In  the  first  place,  and 
in  vastly  the  largest  proportion,  in  the  produce  of  our  own 
flocks  and  herds,  which  competent  authorities  compute  at 
73^  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  addition  to  this  we  derive 
from  abroad  in  the  shape  of  dead  meat  17  per  cent.,  leaving 
only  9^  per  cent,  to  be  supplied  as  live  animals  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  Of  this  last  item  (9J  per  cent.)  3J 
per  cent,  are  derived  from  perfectly  healthy  countries,  the 
stock  of  which  are  freely  welcomed  by  us.  The  question  of 
exclusion,  therefore,  arises  only  with  reference  to  the  re¬ 
maining  6  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  supply.  Such  is  the 
position  of  matters  with  reference  to  this  country  as  a  whole. 
It  does  not,  however,  suit  the  foreign  cattle  trader  to  chal¬ 
lenge  a  case  so  powerful  in  its  general  facts.  He  prefers, 
therefore,  to  narrow  his  assault  to  the  somewhat  exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  metropolitan  supply,  as  it  so  happens  that 
London  enjoys  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  larger  proportion 
of  supplies  from  diseased  countries  than  any  other  port. 

Mr.  Forster,  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  foreign 
traders,  and  looking  apparently  only  at  the  table  of  live 
animals  sold  in  the  London  markets,  leads  us  to  believe  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply  is  derived  from  foreign 
sources,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  from  disease¬ 
exporting  countries.  No  such  calculation  as  this,  however, 
even  represents  the  case  with  reference  to  the  metropolis  ; 
for  it  seems  he  wholly  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  London  are  7ioi  dependent  for  their  meat  supply  upon  the 
live  animals  which  appear  in  the  metropolitan  markets. 
The  oflacial  tables  show  that  in  1882  the  entire  number  of 
live  cattle,  including  both  English  and  foreign,  was  314,000; 
sheep  1,345,000,  pigs  12,000.  The  whole  of  this  amount  will 
not  supply  the  entire  population  of  London  more  than 
74  lb.  per  head  per  annum,  while  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
actual  consumption  is  about  112  lb.  per  head  over  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  consumption  in 
London  is  much  larger  per  head  than  the  average  throughout 
the  country ;  therefore  one  third  at  least  must  come  in  the 
form  of  dead  meat ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  London 
rate  of  consumption  is  nearer  140  lb.  per  head,  in  which  case 
the  dead  meat  must  approach  to  half  of  the  whole  supply,  and 
thus  the  dependence  of  the  population  on  foreign  live  animals 
would  not  be  much  above  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply. 
Of  this  foreign  live  supply,  16  per  cent.— that  is  to  say,  4 
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per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption — comes  from  clean 
countries,  and  would  not  be  affected  by  the  bill  now  before 
Parliament.  This,  therefore,  reduces  the  maximum  amount 
excluded  to 21  percent.  The  question  therefore  arises.  How 
is  this  to  be  met  ?  In  the  first  place,  let  me  point  out  what 
has  taken  place  under  similar  circumstances  in  previous 
years.  For  instance,  in  1866,  the  supply  of  live  cattle  to 
London  was  14  per  cent,  less  than  in  1865,  during  which 
time  the  mean  price  rose  only  about  of  a  penny  per  lb. ; 
and  again,  in  1877  there  were  17  per  cent,  fewer  live  cattle 
sold  in  the  London  market  than  in  1876.  Did  this  raise 
the  price  of  beef?  On  the  contrary,  the  price  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Market  actually  fell  by  -Vth  of  a  penny  per  lb. ! 
Then,  in  the  case  of  sheep,  I  find  that  in  1868,  as  compared 
with  1867,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  foreign 
sheep  from  421,000  to  183,000.  What,  effect  had  this  upon 
the  price  of  mutton  ?  That  instead  of  being  dearer  it  became 
actually  cheaper  by  id.  per  lb.  This  is  explained  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  home-bred  sheep  sent  to  the  London 
markets,  and  therefore  experience  proved  that  the  laws  of 
^^supply  and  demand^’  at  once  came  into  action. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  supply  of  dead  meat  was  compara¬ 
tively  small,  but  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  London  relies  upon  the  dead  meat  trade,  let  us  look 
at  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  available  live  supply 
during  that  period  : — 

In  1863  whereas  in  1882. 

Cattle  .  .  351,000  .  .'  314,000 

Sheep  .  .  1,498,000  .  .  1,345,000 

Figs  .  .  27,000  .  .  12,000 

This  shows  a  considerable  falling-off,  and  in  the  face,  too,  of 
the  population  of  London  having  increased  during  that  time 
by  1,000,000  souls  !  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  additional 
population  has  all  along  been  fed  by  dead  meat. 

What,  then,  is  the  utmost  possible  sacrifice  that  the 
London  consumer  could  be  called  upon  to  make?  The 
foreign  live  animals  from  diseased  countries  represent  at  the 
official  estimate  of  weights  not  more  than  59,000.  tons.  It 
is  contended,  however,  that  more  than  an  equivalent  will  be 
readily  furnished  by — 

1.  The  natural  gravitation  which  attracts  to  the  best 
market  in  the  kingdom— namely,  the  metropolis— the  avail¬ 
able  produce  of  our  own  country. 

2.  The  natural  and  certain  impetus  given  to  the  breeding  of 
stock  at  home,  by  the  granting  of  statutory  security  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  disease. 
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3.  The  already  established  and  most  rapidly  progressing 
trade  in  fresh  dead  meat  from  our  colonies  and  elsewhere.  ^ 
^  Should  any  of  your  readers  be  sceptical  on  this  point  let 
him  pay  a  visit  to  the  Metropolitan  market  or  to  the  endless 
stores  at  the  Victoria  Docks,  after  which  I  venture  to  predict 
his  fears  as  to  the  future  food  supply  of  London  will  rapidly 
vanish.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1883,  the  receipts  of  dead  meat 
amounted  to  42,570  cwt.,  whereas  in  the  correspond iiu»* 
months  of  the  present  year  (1884)  we  have  received  87,925 
cwt.,  being  actually  more  than  double,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  107  per  cent. 

But  meat  is  not  the  only  element  of  food  endangered  by 
the  importation  of  foreign  disease.  The  milk  supply  of  the 
people  is  also  in  jeopardy.  Once  foot-and-mouth  disease 
finds  a  footing  in  this  country  it  is  in  the  dairy  that  its  most 
serious  and  lasting  effects  are  manifest.  Milk  is  essential 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  human  frame,  and  therefore  a 
regular  and  wholesome  supply  of  this  commodity  is  absolutely 
indispensable ;  yet  so  long  as  we  are  liable  to  the  inroads  of 
this  foreign  disease  we  may  at  any  moment  have  the  milk 
supply  of  the  country  tainted  or  dried  up,  and  without  the 
prospect  of  an  equivalent  being  sent  from  any  other  source. 

Let  me  warn  your  readers  that  the  losses  due  to  this  un¬ 
fortunate  disease  are  by  no  means  to  be  measured,  as  Mr. 
Forster  implies,  by  the  actual  recorded  deaths,  but  rather  by 
the  disastrous  results  from  it  in  the  wasted  condition  of  the 
suffering  animals,  by  the  destruction  of  their  breeding 
powers,  by  the  consequent  serious  diminution  in  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  this  country,  and  by  the  wanton  waste  thus 
entailed  on  the  meat  supply  of  the  people. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette, 


OUR  FOREIGN  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 

I  HAVE  just  been  reading  Mr.  Wilson’s  temperate  article 
on  the  cattle  trade  question  in  your  issue  of  Tuesday.  I 
think  that  moderate  statements  of  the  case  on  either  side, 
and  good-tempered  discussion,  afford  the  best  chance  of 
arriving  at  an  arrangement  not  unsatisfactory  to  either  con¬ 
sumer  or  producer,  and  therefore,  though  I  must  generally 
leave  correspondence  on  the  subject  to  experts  on  both  sides, 
I  venture,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  suggested  by  this 
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letter.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  is  highly  probable  that  the 
London  rate  of  consumption  of  meat  is  nearly  140  lb.  per 
head  per  annum I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  discuss  this 
estimate,  the  correctness  of  which  I  am  not  in  a  position  at 
this  moment  either  to  admit  or  to  dispute.  By  the  Privy 
Council  returns,  just  published,  I  find  that  the  import  of 
animals  to  the  foreign  cattle  market  at  Deptford  was : 
Cattle  126,510,  sheep  734,911,  swine  27,790.  Upon  an 
estimate  of  the  average  weight  of  animals  coming  from  each 
country,  very  carefully  made  and  which  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  is,  if  anything,  under  the  mark,  I  find  that  these 
numbers  give  a  total  weight  of  eatable  food,  excluding  offal, 
of  more  than  130,500,000  lb.  Taking  the  population  of 
London  at  4,000,000,  this  gives  more  than  32|  lb.  per  head. 
Now,  it  is  understood  on  both  sides  that  if  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
had  been  passed,  all  these  animals  would  have  been  excluded  ; 
\vhich  means,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson^s  own  calculation, 
more  than  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  metropolitan  consumption 
of  meat.  As  regards  the  meat  from  the  live  animals  brought 
to  the  London  markets,  it  would  mean  the  exclusion  of  little 
less  than  50  per  cent.  Now,  I  put  it  to  every  reasonable 
man  whether  this  is  not  a  very  serious  interference  with 
the  food  supply  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Wilson  relies  much 
upon  the  import  of  dead  meat.  I  hope  his  article  will  lead 
to  further  information  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  that 
supply  ;  but  may  I  make  two  remarks  ? 

1.  I  suppose  his  estimate  of  the  London  supply  includes 
salted  meat.  Surely,  the  natural  preference  of  Londoners, 
as  of  other  Englishmen,  for  fresh  meat  is  not  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  disregarded. 

2.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fresh  meat,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  an  article  w^hich,  like  flour,  can  be  stored ;  and  in  all 
legislative  interferences  with  the  meat  supply  of  this  vast 
city  yve  must  consider  the  position  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
summer  months,  when  the  dead  nieat  trade  is,  to  say  the 
least,  attended  with  great  difficulty.  But  the  real  question 
w’hich,  I  think,  ought  to  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed 
is  ■whether  the  proposed  intervention  is  necessary.  It  is  not 
for  the  prevention  of  cattle  plague  or  of  sheep-pox  or  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  but  of  foot-and-mouth-disease.  I  admit 
that  this  disease,  though  rarely  killing  and  sometimes  of 
short  duration,  as  I  know  from  experience  in  my  own  herd, 
is  often  costly  and  always  inconvenient.  I  agree  ■with  Mr. 
Wilson  that  its  effect  on  the  milk  supply  must  not  be 
forgotten.  I  also  most  fully  admit  that  the  farmers  in  the 
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present  state  of  agricultural  depression  have  a  claim  for 
special  consideration  and  sympathy.  I  therefore  rather 
astonished  my  hearers  at  the  meeting  last  Wednesday  by 
saying  that  I  thought  so  long  as  the  farmers  show  themselves 
willing  to  submit  to  the  necessary  home  restrictions,  the 
consumers,  though  at  great  inconvenience,  ought  to  assent 
to  whatever  measure  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  reintroduc¬ 
tion  from  abroad,  but  not  to  anything  more,  I  maintain 
that  this  necessity  is  absolutely  unproved.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  taking  most  stringent  and  successful  steps 
for  months  past.  When  I  brought  in  the  first  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  in  1869,  no  one,  no  representative 
either  of  consumers  or  farmers,  paid  attention  to  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  though  there  had  been  previous  attacks 
much  more  prevalent  and  virulent  than  that  which  is  now 
subsiding. 

In  the  long  discussions  in  1878,  when  the  present  act  was 
passed  by  the  late  Government,  the  slaughter  by  reason  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  of  all  animals  at  the  port  of  de¬ 
barkation  was,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  never  even  mooted. 
The  controversy  was  simply  as  to  whether  the  existence  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  any  country  was  sufficient  reason 
for  the  slaughter  of  all  animals  coming  from  it  at  the  port  of 
landing.  I  need  not  say  that  this  rule  has  been  strictly 
carried  out  by  the  present  Government.  But  they  have  gone 
much  further. .  Straining  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  contrary  to 
the  understanding  upon  which  it  was  passed,  but  not,  I 
believe,  contrary  to  its  letter,  they  have  prohibited  and  are 
now  prohibiting  the  import  of  cattle  from  France.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  this  action.  I  think,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  they  were  justified  in  taking  it,  and  that  Lord 
Carlingford  did  right  in  bringing  in  the  present  bill  as  he 
framed  it.  This  bill  would  have  removed  all  doubt  of  the 
legality  of  their  present  action,  by  which  they  practically 
prevent  the  introduction  of  disease,  and  would,  1  may  say, 
have  enforced  on  them  the  continuance  of  such  action.  The 
bill  as  amended  obliges  the  serious  interference  with  the  food 
supply  which  I  have  described.  It  is  for  Parliament  to 
determine  whether  this  course  is  necessary ;  but  in  coming 
to  this  decision  there  are  two  considerations  not  altogether 
to  be  omitted : 

1.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  disease,  and  very  great  difference  as  to  how  far  it  is  now 
acclimatized;  and  many  experts  believe  that  no  foreign 
restrictions  will  prevent  its  periodic  recurrence. 

-  2.  There  are  many  farmers  who  complain  bitterly  of  the 
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home  restrictions.  I  am  myself  constantly  in  receipt  of 
letters  from  farmers,  saying  that  they  prefer  the  disease  to 
its  remedy. 

Surely,  these  are  reasons  why  we  should  hesitate  before 
excluding  such  a  large  quantity  of  food  by  depriving  the 
Government  of  a  discretion  which  they  are  most  unlikely  to 
abuse,  considering  how  fully  they  must  be  alive  to  their 
responsibility.— Pa//  Mall  Gazette, 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  FORSTER,  M.P.,  AND  CATTLE 

DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette,^ 

Sir, — Having  read  Mr.  Forster’s  Article  in  your  issue  of 
Thursday  last,  I  wish  in  the  first  place  to  recognise  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  has  alluded  to  my  recent  article  on  the 
foreign  cattle  trade.  I  wish,  also,  to  express  my  cordial 
concurrence  in  his  opinion  that  public  questions  such  as  the 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Bill  are  best  considered  (and,  in¬ 
deed,  I  think,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  considered^  by  means 
of  moderate  statements  and  good-tempered  discussion.  I 
can  safely  say  that  the  following  remarks  are  prompted  by 
no  captious  spirit,  but  simply  by  a  desire  to  bring  out  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  sound  view  of  the  bill  in  its  amended 
form,  and  of  the  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  foreign 
cattle  trade. 

1.  Mr.  Forster  says:  It  is  understood  on  both  sides  that 
if  the  bill  passes  as  amended  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  all 
the  animals  now  admitted  to  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market 
at  Deptford  will  be  excluded.”  To  this  I  respectfully 
demur.  I  do  not  so  understand  the  bill,  nor  do  I  think 
that  it  will  work  in  the  manner  supposed.  Having  regard 
to  Clause  3,”  I  believe  that  when  the  Privy  Council  have 
made  the  necessary  inquiry  which  is  enjoined  on  them  by 
the  bill  they  will  find  that  specified  parts”  of  some  foreign 
countries  are  reasonablv  secure.’^  In  that  case  animals 
therefrom  vvill  be  admitted  alive  not  only  to  English  ports, 
but  to  England  generally,  without  slaughter  and  without 
any  other  inconvenience  beyond  a  short  period  of  detention 
at  the  landing  places. 

2.  Mr.  Forster  states  that  the  amendment  deprives  the 
Government  of  a  discretion  which  they  are  most  unlikely  to 
abuse,”  and  this  was  stated  also  by  Lord  Carlingford  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  I  read  the  bill  the  discretion  of  the 
Government  is  in  no  way  interfered  with.  It  is  left  to  the 
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Privy  Council  unreservedly  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what 
constitutes  reasonable  security  against  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  The  bill  does  enjoin  on  the  Privy  Council  how  to 
act  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  definition  of  reasonable 
security/^  but  surely  the  Lord  President  cannot  contend 
that  this  is  to  limit  his  discretion.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Privy  Council  when  not  satisfied  that  there  is  reason¬ 
able  security  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  would  still 
wish  to  admit  animals  from  a  foreign  country  with  all  the 
known  risks  of  infection,  and  after  the  experience,  too,  of 
the  last  two  years?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  best  that  this 
should  be  clearly  stated  by  Parliament,  more  especially 
when  the  producers  in  this  country,  who  have  sufiered  so 
severely,  attach  so  much  value  to  the  statutory  declaration 
as  an  encouragement  to  continue  their  business  as  breeders 
and  feeders  of  stock  ? 

3.  Mr.  Forster  thinks  the  necessity  for  the  amendment  by 
the  Lords  ^‘  absolutely  unproved,  because  the  Government 
have  been  taking  most  stringent  and  successful  steps  for 
months  past.”  The  disease  has  been  decreasing  because 
the  Government  has  stopped  all  fairs  and  markets,  and 
because  the  local  authorities  have  very  properly  prevented 
the  removal  of  animals,  while  they  also  felt  obliged  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  every  possible  way  with  the  home  cattle  trade. 

•  The  Privy  Council  is  not  afraid  to  assume  (when  it  suits 
them)  any  amount  of  responsibility  when  the  internal  trade 
is  concerned.  What  we  ask  is  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  take  upon  itself  a  similar  responsibility  with  regard 
to  the  foreign  cattle  trade.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1883  nearly  sixty  diseased  cargoes  were 
landed  from  foreign  countries  at  various  English  ports  at  a 
time  w’hen  the  most  severe  internal  restrictions  were  in 
force  in  England.  We  do  not,  and  never  shall,  know  how 
many  outbreaks  in  England  were  caused  by  infection 
brought  direct  from  the  foreign  landing  wharves ;  we  do 
know,  however,  that  the  disease  is  most  infectious  in  its 
character,  and  was  carried  into  Ireland  by  infection.  Under 
these  circumstances,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  cattle  should 
not  be  landed  from  a  foreign  country  unless  that  country  be 
“  reasonably  secure  against  disease  ? 

To  put  the  matter  very  plainly,  I  am  quite  content  to 
entrust  the  Privy  Council  wdth  the  most  complete  discretion 
in  settling  the  test  of  what  constitutes  “reasonable  security^’ 
against  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  a  foreign  country.  If, 
however,  a  foreign  country  does  not  come  up  to  the  Privy 
Council  standard  of  “  reasonable  security,”  then  I  urge  that 
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the  Privy  Council  ought  not  to  wish  to  allow  animals  from 
that  country  to  be  landed  here.  In  the  event  of  the  Privy 
Council  wishing  to  possess  such  a  power.  Parliament  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  refuse  it  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
public.  I  ask  under  what  circumstances  can  it  be  desirable 
to  land  animals  from  a  foreign  country  not  reasonably 
safe”  in  this  country,  when  everybody  admits  that  the  whole 
milk,  and  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  whole  meat 
supply,  is  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  first  beneficial  effects  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  draw  the  attention  of  foreign  Governments  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  respective  countries.  We  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when  foreign  countries 
may  be  freed  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  carrying  out 
such  regulations  as  have  made  Denmark  a  clean  and 
healthy  country,”  and  then  we  shall  find  them  in  a  position 
to  send  us  a  supply  of  clean  and  healthy  live  cattle,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  grazing,  as  well  as  for  slaughter. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

March  \^th,  Jacob  Wilson. 


IMPROVED  DEAD  MEAT  TRADE. 

Tw'o  things  are  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of 
American  agriculturists — viz.,  (1)  the  exhaustion  of  their 
land,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  manure,  as  in  the  mother 
country,  with  the  view  of  restoring  its  fertility  for  the  growth 
of  corn ;  and  (2)  the  fat  stock  question  under  consideration. 
Hitherto  the  blood  of  animals  slaughtered  has  been  dried,  and 
their  bones  burned,  and  the  other  refuse  or  offal  of  their 
slaughter-houses  condensed  into  shape  for  exporting  to  the 
manure  manufacturers  of  this  country.  But  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artificial  manure  in  the  States,  the  offal  will  be 
utilised  at  home,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  fat 
which  may  still  be  converted  into  butterine.  Instead  of  raw 
hides  they  will  send  us  leather ;  instead  of  dried  blood  and 
hone-ash  they  will  send  us  wheat ;  instead  of  store  cattle, 
butcher's  meat,  butter  and  cheese. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  writer  was  engaged  at  home  with  his 
father  in  rearing  stock  for  being  fattened  in  England.  But 
it  was  given  up  as  a  profitless  concern,  and  no  more  stock 
were  reared  than  could  be  fattened  for  the  shambles,  and  the 
practice  was  found  profitable.  It  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  experiment  that  an  ox,  sheep,  or  pig,  should 
always  be  fit  for  the  butcher  from  shortly  after  its  birth,  and 
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that  the  production  of  young  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  is  the 
most  profitable  practice,  and  the  only  one  that  will  enable 
the  home  farmer  to  compete  successfully  with  his  foreign 
rival.  American  farmers  can  never  outrival  the  English 
farmer  in  the  English  market,  if  the  same  attention  to 
economy  is  paid  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  dead  meat 
trade. 

In  the  London  dead  meat  market  the  top  qualities  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork  always  find  a  ready  sale,  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  second  and  inferior  qualities,  and  the  hind¬ 
quarters  are  preferred  to  the  fore-quarters.  Those  who 
follow  the  carcase  trade  send  the  hind-quarters  to  the  capital 
and  the  fore-quarters  to  large  manufacturing  towns;  and  in 
slaughtering  it  is  not  always  the  early  maturity  ox  or  sheep 
of  the  greatest  weight  that  turns  out  the  best  quality. 

The  large  increase  in  the  dead  meat  trade  has  not  caused 
any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  extra  quantity  of  offal  thrown 
upon  the  towns  where  the  slaughtering  takes  place.  Healthy 
ground,  rather  elevated,  near  a  railway  station  is  required. 
The  slaughterhouse  and  cooling  rooms  in  which  the  carcases 
are  set  should  be  of  the  best  modern  design.  The  slaughter¬ 
house  for  district  need  not  be  large,  as  an  efficient  slaughter¬ 
man  can  put  a  good  many  beasts  through  his  hands  in  a  day. 
But  the  size  of  the  cooling-room  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  carcases  to  be  set  in  it.  And  means  should  be  at 
command  for  cooling  the  meat  artificially.  Adjoining  the 
setting  room  should  be  the  packing  department,  from  which 
the  packed  sides  and  quarters  are  forwarded  to  market. 
From  the  railway  station  a  line  should  run  to  the  packing¬ 
house,  where  railway  carcase  vans  can  be  loaded,  and  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  weight  sent  to  the  farmer  and  dead  meat 
market,  &c.  It  would  be  desirable  that  a  full  load  for  a 
carcase  van  should  be  ready  at  one  time,  and  as  the  hind¬ 
quarters  go  one  way,  and  the  fore-quarters  another,  the 
minimum  supply  would  thus  be  two  carcase  van  loads  at  a 
time.  So  many  cattle  vans  would  be  required  for  bringing 
up  fat  stock  to  the  slaughterhouse. 

The  offal  should  be  removed  from  the  slaughterhouse  the 
moment  it  is  separated  from  the  carcase.  This  would 
necessitate  an  offal  truck  and  a  tramway  leading  to  the  place 
where  the  offal  is  to  be  disposed  of.  Blood  is  worth  more 
for  manure  than  it  now  fetches  in  any  of  our  large  towns  ; 
and  as  much  of  the  offal  cannot  be  otherwise  utilised,  a  small 
manure  factory  becomes  a  necessary  appendage.  One  of  tw^o 
plans  may  be  adopted.  By  the  first,  the  manure  would  be 
made  ready  for  applying  to  the  land.  No  washings  would 
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be  allowed  to  flow  into  adjoining  streams  or  rivers.  By 
means  of  moss  litter,  the  washings  of  the  slaughter-house 
and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  might  be 
utilised,  absorbed,  &c.  By  the  other  plan  the  raw  materials 
would  be  collected  for  the  large  manure  factories  which 
recently  got  their  chief  supplies  from  foreign  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  tinned  meat  establishments.  There  will  thus  be 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  oflfal  to  better  advantage 
than  at  present. 

-  At  the  other  end  of  the  system,  our  large  towns  ought  to 
provide  the  requirements  of  an  improved  dead  meat  trade  ; 
and  no  doubt,  when  the  subject  is  properly  understood,  they 
will  do  so. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  present  dead  meat  markets  of  the 
metropolis  is  the  want  of  refrigerating  chambers  in  which  to 
store  meat  when  the  market  is  glutted.  There  is  ample 
space  under  the  present  dead  meat  markets  for  such  chambers. 
We  have  had  meat — beef,  mutton,  and  venison — hanging  in 
a  duke's  larder  for  a  month  free  from  the  slightest  per¬ 
ceptible  taint,  but  in  the  British  capital  it  stinks  in  no  time. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  not  as  it  will  be  if  con¬ 
sumers  will  join  hands  with  producers  in  organising  an  im¬ 
proved  dead  meat  trade.  The  provincial  organisations  would 
have  much  in  their  power  in  regulating  the  supplies  of  large 
towns ;  but  they  could  not  obviate  gluts  altogether,  as  they 
would  have  no  control  over  the  foreign  trade.  The  subject 
is  a  large  one,  and  doubtless  will  not  be  called  into  effect  in 
a  day.  But,  granting  the  work  is  one  of  degrees,  the  cause 
is  nevertheless  urgent,  so  that  something  must  be  done  im¬ 
mediately.  The  first  step  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable 
companies  to  invest  capital  in  an  improved  dead  meat  trade. 
— W.  B. —  The  Agricultural  Gazette, 
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Not  a  morsel  of  beef  and  not  a  drop  of  milk  are  produced 
without  food ;  not  a  movement  of  a  limb  can  be  made  and 
not  a  breath  be  drawn  that  is  not  compensated  for  in  food. 
If  the  cows  travel  two  miles  or  one  mile  to  pasture,  or  if  they 
are  hurried,  or  abused,  or  frightened — all  is  paid  for  by  the 
food.  If  they  are  chased  by  dogs,  or  by  flies,  or  by  men, 
they  are  chased  at  the  cost  of  food,  and  the  milk  is  poorer  in 
butter — the  nervous  excitement  uses  it  up.  There  is  not 
one  degree  of  heat  in  the  body  of  the  cow  that  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  food  she  eats.  If  cows  are  exposed  in  winter 
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to  a  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  if  they  are 
“  deformed  by  dripping  rains  or  withered  by  a  frost,”  food 
enough  must  be  burnt  in  the  stomach  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  heat  by  the  body.  This  is  Nature’s  law  of  equiva¬ 
lents:  Something  must  be  paid  for  everything,  for  it  is 

impossible  to  produce  anything  from  nothing.”  With  regard 
to  dairy  cows,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  first 
of  all  to  live  before  they  can  produce  any  milk  at  all  from 
the  food  they  eat,  and  about  two  thirds  of  their  food  goes 
to  keep  them  in  fair  condition  before  any  milk  can  be  made 
from  it.  This  has  been  tested  and  proved  over  and  over 
again.  Some  dairy-farmers  seem  to  think  that  they  can 
with  impunity  keep  their  cows  on  “  short  commons”  during 
the  winter,  and  that  they  will  pick  up  in  the  spring,  and 
milk  as  well  as  ever ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  A 
poverty-stricken  cow  must  first  of  all  supply  the  wants  of 
her  system,  and  get  back  into  decent  condition  before  she 
can  possibly  give  rich  milk  and  plenty  of  it ;  and  many 
cows,  for  months  in  the  summer,  do  not  fully  recover  from 
a  winter’s  starving ;  some  never  get  over  it  at  all.  All  profit 
that  comes  from  either  a  dairy  cow,  or  one  that  is  being 
fattened,  is  derived  from  the  food  over  and  above  that  which 
is  necessary  to  sustain  the  offices  of  life  ;  and  in  a  feeding 
animal  that  weighs  no  more  at  the  end  of  the  season  than 
at  its  beginning,  the  food  consumed  has,  except  for  the 
excreta,  been  wholly  wasted ;  that  is,  the  farmer  derives  no 
profit  from  it.  So  with,  a  dairy-cow,  if  she  gives  no  more 
than  300  gallons  of  milk  in  the  season,  she  is  kept  at  a 
loss. —  CasseWs  Dairy  Farming. 
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A  CORRESPONDENT,  who  Whites  over  the  initial,  W.  W., 
says  : — In  yonr  next,  please  give  the  dose  of  salicylic  acid, 
and  how  often  it  is  desirable  to  administer  it  to  cows — not 
that  they  have  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  that,  I 
understand,  they  suffer  less  severely  after  taking  this  drug  in 
the  event  of  their  being  attacked.” 

The  following  is  the  recipe  as  given  by  Sir  E.  C.  Ker- 
rison  in  his  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England: — “Pour  some  hot  water  on  about  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  salicylic  acid  in  an  earthen  vessel,  adding 
lukewarm  water  to  make  up  a  gallon.  The  mouth  and  feet 
of  the  diseased  animal  should  be  carefully  washed  three 
times  a  day  with  this  liquid>  and  the  tops  of  the  hoofs  well 
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powdered  after  each  ablution.  Also  dissolve  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  acid  in  hot  water,  and  add  it  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  the  animals.  The  sheds  must  be  kept  quite 
clean,  and  all  dung  must  be  saturated  with  the  acid,  to 
prevent  further  infection.”  Mr.  Sanders  Spencer,  of  Holy- 
well  Manor,  St.  Ives,  recently  stated  that  during  an  out¬ 
break  of  the  disease  among  his  stock  last  year,  he  gave  the 
cows  as  they  were  attacked  about  i  lb.  of  salts,  and  twice 
thoroughly  washed  out  their  mouths  and  bathed  the  lips 
with  a  strong  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  The  effects,  he 
says,  were  astonishing,  as  several  times  cows  which  had 
previously  refused  the  meadow  hay  began  to  eat  as  soon  as 
their  mouths  were  dressed.  Mr.  Spencer  further  remarked  ; 

The  oldest  and  heaviest  milking  cows  seemed  to  suffer 
most.  With  several  of  these  the  disease  settled  into  the 
udder,  the  milk  almost  ceased,  or  was  got  from  them  with 
difficulty,  when  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  pus  than  milk. 
The  teats  and  bag  also  became  covered  with  little  ulcers, 
which  bled  each  time  the  cow^  was  milked.  I  ordered  the 
udders  to  be  dressed  with  acid  solution,  but  this  was  not 
entirely  successful,  as  it  caused  rather  a  hard  scale  to  form, 
which  peeled  off  each  time  (four  or  five  per  day)  the  bag 
was  drawn.  I  then  tried  lard.  This  kept  the  teats  soft, 
but  the  sores  did  not  heal  as  quickly  as  I  wished,  so  I  made 
a  solution  of  boro-glyceride  and  water — nine  parts  of  hot 
water  and  one  of  boro.  This  speedily  effected  a  cure.  It 
appeared  to  take  out  the  soreness,  and  left  the  teats  soft  and 
pliable.  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  use  of  the  salicylic  acid, 
the  boro-glyceride  (which  is  a  germicide)  or  sanitas,  which  I 
freely  used,  the  disease  did  not  extend  beyond  my  meat 
stock  and  breeding  sows.” 

Professor  Ferguson,  H.M.V.S.,  in  Ireland,  says : 

One  pint  of  carbolic  acid  to  forty  pints  of  w'aterwe  have 
found  sufficiently  strong  as  a  local  application ;  but  once  the 
animal  has  contracted  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  any  means  will  arrest  it.  It  will  run  its  course.” 

Mr.  Priestman,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Caledonian  Road,  Hol¬ 
loway,  London,  describes  his  method  of  preparing  and  ad¬ 
ministering  carbolic  acid  as  a  prophylactic  treatment  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  as  follows  ; 

“  I  mix  1  lb.  best  soft  soap  with  16  fluid  ounces  of  carbolic 
acid.  If  occasionally  shaken^  the  soap  will  soon  become  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  mixture  fit  for  use.  Four  measured  ounces 
of  this  solution  are  mixed  in  8  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  1 
quart  given  daily  (as  soon  as  the  disease  is  observed)  to 
every  one  of  the  herd  for  four  consecutive  days,  continuing' 
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it  daily  to  those  only  that  show  signs  of  the  disease.  The 
same  strength  as  administered  I  find  is  the  best  dressing  for 
the  feet,  a  small  portion  being  applied  daily.  Diet  is  a  very 
important  item.  I  recommend  pulped  wurzel  and  wet  bran 
only  (and  that  in  moderate  quantities)  until  the  disease  has 
subsided.  I  order  unslaked  lime  to  be  spread  daily  inside 
and  around  the  entrance  to  all  sheds,  and  outside  the  pig¬ 
geries.” 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Straton,  Anglestone  Rectory,  Leicester, 
gives  the  following  prescription  : 

On  four  successive  days  give  each  cow  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  : — Each  dose  one  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash,  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  water ;  a  little  boiling  water  is  requisite  to 
dissolve  the  potash  at  first.  When  about  to  administer  the 
above,  add  3  drachms  of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine.  If  the 
animal  is  very  prostrate,  you  may,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  increase  the  quantity  of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine 
up  to  8  drachms.  Give  plenty  of  linseed  tea,  oatmeal  gruel, 
and  such  like,  whilst  the  animals  are  unable  to  eat,  or  they 
will  sink  for  want.  Half  the  above  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  calves  and  sheep.” — The  Live-Stock  Journal  and  Fancier’s 
Gazette, 
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Intelligence  of  a  very  alarming  purport  comes  from  the 
Ear  West.  It  was  reported  several  days  ago  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  had  broken  out  in  Texas.  It  has  now  to  be 
announced  that  this  dreaded  distemper  has  found  its  way 
into  Kansas.  At  Emporia,  in  that  State,  it  has  appeared  in 
a  serious  form  amongst  a  herd  of  cattle.  Along  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  outbreak  comes  the  report  that  the  con¬ 
tagion  had  been  carried  to  Kansas  in  the  clothing  of  tw^o 
Scotchmen  “direct  from  an  infected  herd  in  Scotland.”  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Kansas  is  a 
very  grave  matter.  It  demands  the  immediate  attention  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  our  home  flocks  and 
herds,  and  bears  a  special  significance  at  the  present  critical 
juncture.  At  Neosho  Falls,  in  Texas,  the  diseased  area 
extends  over  five  square  miles  and  the  contagion  is  spreading. 
—  The  Live-Stock  Journal  and  Fancier’s  Gazette, 
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GLANDERS.— WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  STAMP  OUT  THE  DISEASE. 

From  information  received  from  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that 
glanders  is  exceedingly  prevalent  among  horses.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  invariably  fatal  in  its  effects,  is  highly  infections  and 
contagious,  and  dangerous  alike  to  man  and  beast.  In  the 
absence  of  any  practicable  law  relating  to  diseases  of  animals 
during  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  province,  glanders 
appears  to  have  secured  a  foothold.  It  is,  however,  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  and 
Health  has  commenced  a  vigorous  campaign  with  the  object 
of  securing  its  eradication.  The  utility  of  the  new  law 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  last  session  has  already 
become  evident.  Since  then  a  Veterinary  Sanitary  Service 
has  been  established  as  a  branch  of  the  department  with  a 
consulting  veterinarian  as  adviser  of  the  department  and 
fifteen  district  veterinarians  acting  in  different  counties. 
These  have  been  instructed  to  rigidly  carry  out  the  law,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  further  spread  of  the  disease  will  be  averted. 
Many  of  the  public  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  serious 
results  which  would  arise  if  prompt  measures  were  not  taken 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  State  of  Illinois 
was  visited  last  year  by  an  epidemic  of  glanders  which 
proved  so  destructive  to  horses  and  included  so  many  human 
beings  among  its  victims  that  State  legislature  voted  a  special 
appropriation  of  #§25,000  to  secure  its  stamping  out.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  an  expenditure  will  not  be  necessary  in 
Manitoba,  but  the  people  of  the  Province  will  no  doubt 
endorse  any  reasonable  expenditure  incurred  in  this  con¬ 
nection. —  The  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 


CHOLERA. 

The  Calcuita  Englishman  announces  an  important  result 
in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  cholera.  Dr.  Vincent 
Richards,  civil  surgeon  of  Goalunde,  has  done  what  the 
German  Commission  have  hitherto  failed  to  accomplish.  He 
has  produced  the  disease  artificially.  The  subjects  of  his 
experiments  were  pigs,  and  after  many  trials  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  one  of  them  what  appears  to  have  been  genuine 
cholera,  the  animal  having  died  within  three  hours  after  the 
cholera  poison  had  been  administered. — The  Globe. 
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ACTION  OF  WATER  ON  ZINC :  EFFECTS  OF  DRINKING- 
WATER  CONTAMINATED  WITH  ZINC  * 

By  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.D. 

The  experiments  of  Boutigny,  SchaueiFele,  and  Langonne 
have  long  since  shown  us  that  zinc  dissolves  in  potable  waters 
at  ordinary  temperatures ;  that  distilled  water  and  rain-water 
dissolve  zinc  more  readily  than  hard  waters,  especially  those 
that  are  rich  in  chalk.  They  have  shown,  ho^vover,  that 
hard  potable  waters  do  not  take  up  zinc  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  for  the  zinc  speedily  becomes  coated  with  an  insoluble 
layer  of  zinc  hydrate  (hydrated  oxide),  or,  more  commonly, 
of  hydrocarbonate  (hydrated  oxide  and  carbonate) ;  but  still 
a  portion  of  the  metal  remains  suspended,  whilst  a  smaller 
portion,  perhaps,  passes  into  a  state  of  true  solution.  Thus, 
all  kinds  of  vessels  in  domestic  use,  whether  made  of  zinc  or 
‘‘galvanised,^’  impart  to  waters  kept  in,  or  allowed  to  pass 
through  them,  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc.  The  quantity  of 
zinc  thus  taken  up  may  even  be  sufficient  to  render  the  water 
opalescent,  and  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

Fonssagrives,t  taking  up  the  question  of  the  nocuity  or 
innocuity  of  waters  kept  in  zinc  vessels,  or  in  those  which 
are  galvanised  {i»e.  coated  with  zinc),  investigated  it  by  the 
data  furnished  by  records  of  the  public  health,  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  naval  hygiene,  and  by  experiments  on  man  and 
upon  animals.  He  does  not,  however,  adduce  any  experi¬ 
ments  of  his  own.  A  French  Government  Commission  had 
previously,  on  what  appeared  to  Fonssagrives  insufficient 
grounds,  decided  that  water  kept  in  vessels  of  zinc  is  injurious 
to  health.  Boutigny  had  likewise  attributed  very  grave 
effects  to  the  use  of  water  thus  stored,  and  even  imagined 
that  epilepsy  might  be  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  zinc 
oxide,  Fonssagrives  concluded,  as  the  result  of  his  investi¬ 
gations,  that  the  insoluble  preparations  of  zinc  produce  no 
digestive  disturbances  except  when  taken  in  large  doses,  and 
that  they  do  not  accumulate  in  the  economy.  He  admits 
that  water  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc  becomes  coated  with 
zinc  compounds,  but  that  these — zinc  hydrate,  hydrocar¬ 
bonate,  and  ulmate — are  almost  insoluble.  Bain-water  pas¬ 
sing  over  the  metal  may,  nevertheless,  remove  some  zinc  in 
solution,  as  zincate  ot  ammonia.  These  compounds,  he 
states,  exist  in  waters  in  such  small  quantities  that  no 

*  ‘  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports/  3rd  Series,  vol.  xvii,  p.233,  1872. 
t  ‘  Annals  d’Hygiene/  t.  xxi,  p.  64. 
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injurious  effects  can,  in  his  opinion,  result  from  their  use. 
He  adds  that  the  facts  drawn  from  toxicology,  naval  hygiene, 
public  hygiene,  Rnd  therapeutics,  all  attest  the  innocuity  of 
water  that  has  rested  upon  zinc.  In  consequence,  the  use  of 
zinc  and  galvanised  iron  cisterns,  of  zinc  pipes,  and  of  gal¬ 
vanised  iron  pipes,  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  cannot  be 
considered  dangerous  to  health. 

Others,  nevertheless,  hold  a  different  opinion.  Pappen- 
heim*  states  that,  though  the  amount  of  zinc  present  in  such 
waters  as  have  been  spoken  of  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
produce  poisonous  effects,  since  it  is  indubitable  that  they 
have  frequently  been  employed  for  considerable  lengths  of 
time  with  impunity,  yet  the  amount  of  metal  taken  up  by 
large  quantities  of  water  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  dele¬ 
terious  results.  He  states,  rhoreover,  that  in  France,  spite 
of  Fonssagrives’s  assertions,  the  water  tanks  of  ships  have 
had  to  be  re-galvanised  and  tinned,  and  that  zinc  vessels 
have  to  be  especially  avoided.  Dr.  Parkes  likewise  statesf, 
that  Dr.  Osborne,  of  Bitterne,  has  frequently  observed 
injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  waters  impregnated  with 
zinc. 

Of  the  fact  that  water  does,  under  certain  conditions,  act 
energetically  upon  zinc  and  upon  galvanised  iron,  I  have 
had  abundant  evidence.  Some  months  ago  I  was  consulted 
by  a  gentleman  relative  to  the  water-supply  to  his  bouse.' 
The  existing  supply,  from  a  well  on  the  premises,  furnished 
an  excessively  hard,  chalky,  and  seleniferous  water.  It 
being  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  to  have  a  soft  water,  ! 
advised  that  the  rain-water  from  the  extensive  slate-covered 
premises  should  be  filtered  and  stored  for  use,  as  the  house 
was  remote  from  possible  sources  of  contamination  of  the 
rain-water.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  I  recommended  the 
use  of  iron  pipes  for  conveying  the  water,  and  that,  after 
filtration  through  charcoal,  sand,  and  gravel,  the  water 
should  be  stored  in  a  tank  lined  with  asphalt.  Against  my 
knowledge,  galvanised  iron  pipes  were  used  instead  of  those 
of  iron  only.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the 
water  passing  from  the  reservoir  through  the  galvanised 
pipes  has  for  many  weeks  been  turbid  and  milky  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  zinc  in  suspension, 
and  some  in  solution.  I  may  remark  that  zinc  in  solution 
in  potable  w'aters  is  best  detected  by  the  addition  of  potassic 
ferrocyanide  to  the  clear  water  after  acidulation  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  when  a  whitish  cloud  will  immediately  form  if 

*  ‘  Handb.  d.  Sanitatspolizei,*  B.  ii,  p.  765. 

t  ‘  Manual  of  Hygiene,’  3rd  edit.,  p.  12. 
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Zinc  be  present.  Of  course  this  reaction  must  be  confirmed 
.by  other  and  well-known  tests.  I  know  of  no  test  for  zinc 
which  IS  so  delicate  as  this. 

What  might  be  the  effect  of  drinking  such  water  as  I 
have  described  I  cannot  say,  for  no  one  would  touch  it  if 
other  water  were  to  be  obtained.  Probably,  its  continued 
use  might  be  productive  of  injurious  effects. 

Engineers  should  bear  in  mind  this  effect  of  rain<vater 

upon  zinc  and  upon  the  so-called  galvanised  iron _ Chemical 

Netos, 


ZINC  IN  DRINKING-WATER. 

By  C.  W.  Heaton,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

The  water  supplied  to  Cwmfelin,  near  Llanelly,  is  drawn 
from  a  spring  at  Penderry,  and  carried  for  about  half  a  mile 
through  a  galvanized  iron  pipe.  Mr.  J.  Haglan  Thomas, 
the  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health  for  the  district,  detected  zinc 
ill  the  water  of  this  pipe,  and  sent  me  samples  from  the 
spring  and  from  the  pipe  for  further  examination.  I  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  results  : 


Grains  per 

Gallon. 

Total  solids 

/■ - 

Spring. 

Pipe. 

'  •  •  • 

.  10-8 

18-9 

Chlorine  .  . 

-1*45 

Ammonia  .... 

•  •  • 

.  none 

0*008 

Nitrogen  as  nitrate  . 

•  •  • 

.  0066 

none 

Zinc  carbonate  in  solution  in 

carbonic  acid . 

.  none 

6*41 

The  solvent  action  upon  zinc  of  water  containing  dissolved 
oxygen  and  free  carbonic  acid  is,  as  the  above  figures  show, 
considerable.  As  far  as  I  know  it  has  not  been  observed 
before. 

I  confirmed  the  analysis  by  a  simple  experiment.  Dis¬ 
tilled  water  containing  some  fragments  of  pure  zinc  was 
exposed  for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  filtered  liquid  was  found  to  contain 
much  zinc  in  solution,  this  zinc  being  readily  precipitated 
as  carbonate  on  boiling. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Penderry  water  is  very  pure. 
The  reduction  of  the  nitrate  to  ammonia  by  the  action  of 
the  zinc  is  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  case.  [Although 
several  chemists  have  detected  zinc  in  drinking  waters,  Mr. 
Heaton  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to  discover  that  the  metal  in 
these  cases  is  in  the  state  of  bicarbonate.— Eds.] 

February  15, 1884.  -  .  -  -  ,  .  . =_i  _ 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLOD. 

Monthly  Council,  "Wednesday,  March  5th,  1884.  Present — 
Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Journal  Committee. 

'Earl  Caihcart  (chairman)  reported  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  as  to  papers  in  forthcoming  numbers  of  the 
Journal.  With  reference  to  Major  Craigie’s  suggestion — “That 
the  Society  should  make  an  investigation  into  the  amount  of  meat 
annually  produced  by  the  live  stock  of  the  United  Kingdom,” 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  by  the  Council  last  month, 
they  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  special  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.P.,  Major  Craigie,  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  and  Mr.  Little,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  an  instruction  to  report  to 
the  Council  as  soon  as  possible  what  steps  they  propose  to  take, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  to  be  incurred. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Veterinary  Committee. 

Mr.  Dent  reported  that  the  Committee  had  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  accordance  with  which  they 
recommended  that  the  medals  of  the  Society  be  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
G.  Parr,  St.  James’s  Road,  Leicester,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bloye,  8, 

Westminster  Terrace,  Mutley,  Plymouth  : 

*  «  • 

“  To  the  Pre&ident  and.  Council  of  the  Moyal  College  of 

Veterinary^  burgeons. 

“  Gentlemen, — We  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  having 
examined  in  April,  1883,  both  practically  and  theoretically  on 
the  diseases  affecting  the  animals  of  the  farm  other  than  the 
horse,  Mr.  J.  G.  Parr  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bloye,  the  only  two  can¬ 
didates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  who,  since  the  last  award  of  the  prizes  given  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  have  obtained  sufficiently 
high  marks  to  entitle  them  to  the  medals  now  offered  by  that 
Society,  we  consider  Mr.  Parr  worthy  of  the  first,  and  Mr.  Bloye 
of  second  place,  and  recommend  that  the  medals  should  be  so 
awarded.  “  William  Dugfid. 

.  “  Chas.  Geesswell.” 

This  report  was  adopted.  .  , 


CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  Feb. ; 
Professor  Pritchard  presiding.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Wragg,  G.  R. 
Dudgeon,  H.  Davies,  F.  R.  Ingersoll,  F.  .G.  .Samson,  H.  J. 
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Hancock,  T.  Burrell,  J.  Eowe,  and  W.  Hunting  were  also 
present,  and  two  visitors  were  introduced. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg  then  gave  his  experience  of  the  recent 
outbreaks  of  influenza  in  a  lucid  and  pithy  essay,  which  was 
received  with  great  interest. 

On  its  conclusion  the  Fresident  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
hearing  the  essayist’s  practical  remarks,  and  invited  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Burrell  remarked  on  the  absence  from  the  essay  of  par¬ 
ticular  allusion  to  that  type  of  the  disease  known  by  the  name 
of  Bilious  Fever.  As  an  appellation  for  the  malady  too  com¬ 
monly  styled  “pink-eye,”  he  preferred  that  of  “  mucous  fever.” 
The  conjunctival  and  enteric  membranes  were,  he  said,  both 
affected,  shreds  of  mucus  being  frequently  voided.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  had  been  alluded  to.  He  considered  it  beneficial  in 
some  cases,  but  thought  it  very  probable  that  large  doses  of  this 
salt  had  been  the  cause  of  much  aggravation  of  the  original 
disorder.  He  would  rather  administer  tincture  of  bark  with 
muriatic  acid.  He  thought  that  the  rheumatic  complications 
were  met  with  generally  in  those  types  of  the  disease  wherein 
the  serous  membranes  were  involved.  The  exact  definition  of 
influenza  was  difiicult,  in  so  many  different  forms  did  it  appear. 

Mr.  Samson  agreed  with  the  essayist  in  considering  the  disease 
infectious ;  he  found,  too,  that  the  older  the  horse,  the  less  his 
liability  to  contract  it.  He  also  advocated  the  employment  of 
counter-irritation  in  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  complication,  pre¬ 
ferring  mustard  to  other  applications,  and  recommended  that 
steaming  the  head  by  means  of  scalded  hay  be  resorted  to.  He 
adverted  to  the  omission  from  the  essay  of  allusion  to  the  marked 
tendency  to  dropsical  engorgement  during  influenza,  and  said 
that  the  medicines  he  had  most  faith  in  were  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  gentian.  Quinine  also  should  be  given  in  some  cases, 
notwithstanding  its  expense. 

Mr.  Bowe  alluded  to  the  annual  appearance  in  London  of 
diseases  which  went  by  the  name  of  Influenza.  He  had  lately 
observed  many  of  the  bilious  type.  It  had  been  stated,  he  said, 
that  large  doses  of  Ammon.  Carb.  might  be  safely  administered  ; 
but  he  restricted  his  doses  to  drachms,  unless  sulphate  of 
magnesia  was  given  at  the  same  time,  as  then  the  irritating 
action  of  the  ammonia  upon  the  fauces  and  buccal  membrane 
was  lessened.  As  a  useful  agent  he  greatly  prized  old  ale. 

Brofessor  Brit  chard  questioned  the  advisability  of  giving  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia  and  Ammon.  Carb.  in  combination,  and,  in 
allusion  to  the  last  speaker’s  statement,  that  balls  so  prepared 
had  burst  their  covering,  said  that  was  quite  what  he  should 
expect  as  a  result  of  chemical  action.  Giving  large  doses  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  was  simply  a  question  of  proper  dilution. 
If  this  point  received  attention,  three  or  four  drachms  might  be 
given  without  harm,  but  two  drachms  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  untoward  symptoms  if  insufficiently  diluted. 
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Mr.  Mancoclc  complimented  the  essayist  on  the  useful  ideas  to 
which  he  had  given  expression.  The  various  forms  assumed  by 
this  Protean  malady  had  been  universally  noted.  The  point  to 
he  aimed  at  was  to  find  the  reason  for  this  diversity.  In  his 
opinion,  veterinary  surgeons  were  “  at  sea  ”  in  this  matter.  To 
his  mind,  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  essentially  infectious 
nature  of  infiuenza  were  not  thoroughly  conclusive.  At  times 
the  disease  would  spread  through  the  whole  stud,  while  in  another 
instance  only  two  or  three  of  a  large  number  of  horses  would  he 
affected.  In  stables  where  case  after  case  of  influenza  had 
occurred,  he  had  frequently  found  the  drainage  at  fault,  or  some 
other  demonstrable  defect  in  the  sanitary  condition.  He  thought 
the  disease  was  due  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  that  its  se¬ 
verity  was  occasionally  exaggerated  by  local  surroundings.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Burrell  in  considering  “pink-eye”  to  be  a 
mucous  or  muco*enteric  fever.  Stimulants  were  his  sheet-anchor 
in  treatment.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  aromatic  spirits,  and 
whiskey  were  the  most  useful ;  eggs  and  milk  were  given  with 
good  results.  In  a  case  or  two  of  serious  nature  he  had  recourse 
to  whiskey  and  milk  ;  the  owner  of  the  horses  expressed  himself 
as  delighted  at  the  successful  issue,  also  with  the  treatment, 
provided  that  all  similar  stimulants  were  supplied  at  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon’s  own  expense. 

Mr.  Hunting  was  of  opinion  that  the  term  influenza  was  used 
to  describe  several  disorders.  Two  years  ago  a  great  number  of 
horses  were  affected  with  sorethroat  and  febrile  symptoms,  yet 
it  was  no  more  than  a  local  disease  due  to  changes  in  the  weather. 
Influenza  is  strictly  a  fever,  and  its  proper  title  would  be  catarrhal 
fever.  Where  there  is  no  catarrh,  influenza  is  not  present. 
Sixty  years  ago  typhoid  was  not  distinguished  from  typhus  fever. 
In  course  of  time  he  believed  we  should  classify  under  different 
headings  more  than  one  disease  now  passing  as  influenza.  He 
had  treated  a  number  of  cases  of  so-called  “pink-eye,”  and  did 
not  find,  as  in  influenza,  a  tendency  to  pleuritic  complications, 
but  rather  to  bowel  inflammation,  and  a  frequent  rise  in  tempe¬ 
rature  to  106  degrees — a  point  not  commonly  reached  in  influ¬ 
enza.  “Pink-eye”  was,  he  thought,  a  distinct  disease,  and 
introduced  from  some  foreign  country.  Influenza  was  undoubtedly 
contagious.  It  behaved  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  contagious 
diseases.  It  travelled  from  one  part,  and  from  one  stable,  to 
another.  When  fresh  horses  were  bought  in,  then  the  disease 
appeared.  It  was  difficult,  he  said,  to  explain  why  influenza 
should  visit  one  stable  more  than  another.  In  a  yard  under  his 
observation,  where  the  complaint  recurs  almost  annually,  it  was 
one  particular  stable  that  was  afiected — the  one  in  which  the  new 
horses  were  put.  The  •  best  ventilated  and  drained  stable  may 
•  suflTer,  while  in  one  quite  opposite  in  these  points  no  disease  of 
the  kind  appears.  ‘Condition  of  stable  seems  to  influence  the 
advent  of  influenza  but  little.  Movement  of  horses  has  more 
effect;  thus  it  is  most.prevalent' in  dealers’  stables.  The  first 
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appearance  of  influenza  in  this  country  is  historically  Tecorded, 
so  that  he  had  a  right  to  ask  what  changes  had  taken  place  in 
our  climate  since  that  time.  ■ 

Mr.  Burrell  said  that  he  differed  from  the  opinion  apparently 
held  by  Mr.  Hunting,  that  “  pink-eye  ”  was  a  disease  but  recently 
seen  in  this  country  .  He  remembered  an  outbreak  of  an  epizootic 
disease  in  1851  which  had  similar  characteristics.  It  was  very 
severe,  and  but  little  understood  ;  the  mortality  being  great 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  very  free  use  of  purgative  medicines, 
Mr.  Wragg,  replying,  said 'that  he  had  endeavoured  to  describe 
influenza  generally,  without'  separately  touching  upon  each  of 
its  forms  and  complications.  He  considered  the  name  “pink¬ 
eye  ”  should  be  supplanted  by  that  of  mucous  fever.  He  also 
agreed  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hunting,  that  influenza  should 
be  classed  as  a  fever,  its  various  types  being  distinguished  by 
different  names.  He  did  not  find  any  tendency  to  “purpura” 
engendered  by  the  use  of  Ammon.  Garb.,  but  gave  it  in  consider¬ 
able  doses  with  much  apparent  benefit.  It  was  said  to  cause  too 
free  an  action  of  the  kidneys,  but  when  this  action  took  place 
the  patient  soon  recovered.  Mr.  Samson,  he  noticed,  recom¬ 
mended  gentian ;  but  he  found  that  it  induced  purging,  and 
therefore  did  not  give  it  till  the  bowels  were  in  a  normal  state. 
He  had  found  the  catarrhal  form  prevail  during  1883,  and  the 
enteric  in  1882.  He  agreed  wfith  the  use  of  beer  as  a  tonic.  He 
avoided  the  application  of  counter-irritants  as  much  as  possible. 

The  meeting  was  terminated  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
essayist.  Alfred  Broad,  Bon.  Sec. 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAMS  ON  AZOTURIA. 

Brofessor  TFi7Zmws'said :  “  Mr.  President  and  GfentlemeU)  with 
your  leave  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Professor  Axe’s 
paper  on  Azoturia,  delivered  before  this  Society  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  and  in  which  he  rather  severely  criticised  my  opinion  and 
observations  on  this  disease.  He  says,  in  the  first  place,  ‘  That 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and 
subsequent  boiling  is  essentially  albumen,  and  not  urea,  as  has 
been  stated and  again,  ‘  That  while  the  amount  of  urea  con¬ 
tained  in  the  urine  varies  in  different  cases,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  in  abnormal  quantities,’  &c.  Now,  in  answer  to  Professor 
Axe’s  first  assertion  I  have  to  mention  that  Professor  Walley,  in 
a  paper  lately  read  by  him,  says  that  albumen  is  never  present^ 
and  that  the  precipitate  is  always  urea.  When  I  first  investigated 
this  disease  I  could  have  supported  the  observation  of  Professor 
Walley,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  but  further  experience 
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has  convinced  me  that  in  all  cases  the  urea  is  abnormally  in¬ 
creased,  if  properly  tested  for  (but  the  method  pursued  by 
Professor  Axe,  namely,  adding  nitric  acid  and  boiling,  is  simply 
ridiculous,  as  boiling  dissolves  the  nitrate  of  urea) ;  that  in  some 
cases  albumen  is  present  in  slight  or  moderate  quantities,  and  in 
very  rare  instances  the  albumen  is  rather  abundant.  Por  ex¬ 
ample,  the  last  case  I  have  seen,  and  now  under  treatment, 
analysis  of  1  oz.  urine,  or  480  m.,  gave  the  following  results : 

Albumen  ....  1*31  gr. 

Urea  ....  56*91  gr. 

Now  the  precipitate  in  this  case  of  albumen  was  greater  than  I 
had  ever  known  previously,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  urea  was 
nearly  one  eighth  of  the  whole  ounce,  and,  very  remarkable  to 
relate,  it  was  found  both  by  our  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  I. 
Maccadam,  and  myself,  that  this  sample  contained  43*75  grains 
of  sugar  to  the  ounce  of  urine.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
much  has  to  be  done  before  the  true  nature  of  this  disease  can 
be  clearly  ascertained,  but  I  do  strongly  object  to  such  state¬ 
ments  as  those  made  by  Professor  Axe,  when  he  says,  ‘  It  has 
already  been  rendered  obvious  that  the' teachings  of  the  present 
day  are  based  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  and  rest  rather  on 
physiological  possibilities  than  on  pathological  data.’  With 
regard  to  the  term  Azoturia,  I  have  only  to  state  it  was  the  best 
I  could  give  the  disease.  Fault  is,  however,  found  with  it,  both 
by  Professor  Axe  and  Professor  Walley,  the  latter  not  even 
suggesting  a  substitute,  whilst  the  former  terms  it  ‘  Acute  Con¬ 
vulsive  Hsematinuria,’  a  term  which  throws  no  further  light  on 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  than  does  Azoturia.  They  are  both 
simply  the  names  of  a  symptom  or  symptoms;  Azoturia,  how¬ 
ever,  being  sufficient  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  urine, 
whether  it  contains  albumen  or  not.” 

.  The  Professor  then  handed  round  a  specimen  of  very  beautifully 
prepared  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea,  containing  over  60  gr., 
obtained  from  an  ounce  of  urine  several  years  ago,  and  which, 
he  said,  was  perfectly  free  from  albumen.  He  then  offered  a 
few  practical  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
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The  seventy-eighth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association 
Was  held  in  the  Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  Liverpool,  on 
the  8th  ult. ;  the  President,  R.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
There  were  present — Messrs.  Moore,  Leather,  Davey,  Edwards, 
Stonar,  Bell,  Kenny,  Locke,  Woods,  "Whittle,  Pilkington,  Elam, 
T.  Leather,  Morgan,  Kitchen,  Welsby,  A.  Taylor,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary. 
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Letters  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  Fleming, 
Greaves,  Falkner,  Lloyd,  and  P.  Taylor. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  being  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  read  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Whittle  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  Leather  seconded,  that  the 
report  be  adopted.  (Carried.) 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Woods  seconded,  that  Mr. 
Geo.  Morgan,  of  this  town,  be  supported  by  the  members  of  this 
Association  for  one  of  the  forthcoming  vacancies  in  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Elam,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Loche,  that  the 
President,  Secretary,  Messrs.  Moore,  W.  Leather,  and  Elam 
form  a  committee  to  ensure  his  return,  and  co-operate  with  the 
Midland  Counties,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Societies  for  that 
obiect. 

cl 

The  Eresident  commenced  his  inaugural  address  by  thanking 
the  members  for  having  unanimously  re-elected  him,  and  apo¬ 
logised  for  the  mediocrity  of  the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make, 
on  the  plea  that  so  little  affecting  the  interests  of  the  profession 
had  transpired  since  he  had  the  honour  to  address  them  a  year 
ago.  He  deplored  the  apathy  of  members  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  towards  gatherings  of  professional  interest ; 
pointed  out  that  the  absentees  were  the  greatest  losers  by  their 
indifference,  and  exhorted  each  member  to  exercise  his  energies 
for  the  promotion  of  a  free  interchange  of  thought  upon  subjects 
appertaining  to  veterinary  science,  and  encouraged  all  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  kindly  and  generous  feeling  towards  their  rivals  in 
practice.  He  next  glanced  at  the  working  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year,  and  feelingly  alluded  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  of  Manchester.  In  reviewing 
the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  previous  quarterly  meeting 
upon  “  the  treatment  of  sidebone  ”  and  the  “  operation  of  dock¬ 
ing,”  the  President  said  he  purposely  allowed  the  discussion 
greater  latitude  than  was  admissible  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
debate,  for  he  felt  that  important  issues  were  involved,  which  at 
no  distant  date  would  demand  either  the  complete  submission,  or 
the  determined  opposition,  of  practitioners  to  the  will  of  one  or 
.  two  magnates  who  appeared  to  have  risen  to  be  the  dictators 
of  the  working  body.  The  question  of  alleged  cruelty  in  the 
performance  of  legitimate  operations  by  qualified  men  was 
more  fitted  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  general  meeting  of  the 
profession  than  an  association  of  this  kind,  whose  functions 
should  for  the  most  part  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  patho¬ 
logical  subjects,  rather  than  to  professional  politics  and  ethics. 
He  next  directed  attention  to  a  threatened  usurpation  by  a  few 
medical  men  of  functions  which  could  be  most  effectually  dealt 
with  by  veterinarians,  and  quoted  a  resolution  upon  the  “  public 
milk  supply,*^  originating  from  the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
an  adjoining  borough,  and  which  had  been  subsequently  adopted 
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by  no  less  a  sanitarian  than  the  eminent  surgeon  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  of  London.  The  speaker,  however,  did  not  believe  that, 
so  long  as  our  profession  showed  themselves  capable  of  tho¬ 
roughly  negotiating  this  and  kindred  subjects  of  public  neces¬ 
sity,  there  was  any  fear  of  losing  the  ground  already  gained,  but 
rather  that,  although  the  blows  of  the  reformers  might  be  aimed 
at  us,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those 
incompetent  officers  appointed  by  many  rural  and  some  urban 
authorities  to  a  duty  that  can  only  be  well  performed  by  men  of 
education  and  skill  ia  veterinary  matters.  With  reference  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  the  President  said  :  “  An  absorbing  topic, 
involving  alike  the  interests  of  farmers,  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
the  meat-consuming  population,  is  the  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  severe,  and  in  some  cases 
embarrassing,  orders  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  with  a  view  of 
arresting  the  spread  of  this  essentially  infectious  disease,  its 
extension  has  been  such  that  anyone  who  has  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  subject  must  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  powers  already  possessed,  whilst  being  sufficient  to  limit 
its  propagation,  are  impotent  to  ensure  its  elimination  from  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  breeders  and 
graziers  cannot  be  required  to  submit  to  increased  restrictions, 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  so  long  as  any  virus  remains  in  the 
country,  it  will  at  some  time  or  another  become  manifested  by 
renewed  outbreaks  of  the  malady.  The  similarity  between  cattle 
plague  aud  foot-and-mouth  disease  begins  and  ends  in  their  being 
imported  and  equally  infectious.  It  is  quite  improbable  that  the 
dreaded  rinderpest  will  ever  again  obtain  any  lengthened  hold 
upon  our  herds,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  argued  that  if  com¬ 
pulsory  slaughter,  associated  with  other  severe  precautions,  of 
animals  attacked  with  the  less  fatal  foot-and-mouth  disease 
had  been  adopted  with  equal  energy  upon  its  primary  introduction 
into  this  country,  the  practice  would  have  been  attended  with  an 
equally  satisfactory  result.  But  the  golden  moment  has  gone, 
and  we  have  to  deal  with  a  virus  almost  universally  diffused,  and 
the  duration  of  whose  vitality  is  undetermined.  The  abstract 
circumstance  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  only  very  rarely 
fatal  is  to  my  mind  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  malady,  for  the  reason  that  each  affected  animal,  being  a 
perfect  centre  of  infection,  lives  to  throw  off  incalculable  particles 
of  virus,  to  be  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Another  reason  -why 
the  disease  is  so  tenacious  is  that,  unlike  most  maladies  of  similar 
kind,  an  original  attack  confers  only  partial  immunity  from  a 
second.  The  attitude  of  agriculturists,  who  are  the  primary  suf¬ 
ferers  from  the  ravages  of  animal  plagues,  is  that  an  interdiction 
should  be  placed  upon  the  importation  of  live  animals,  or  that 
importation  should  be  only  conducted  under  restrictions  which, 
if  not  absolutely  impracticable,  would  be  attended  with  enormous 
difficulty  and  consequent  expense.  Those  farmers’  associations 
who  have  debated  the  question  have  regarded  it  on  one  side  only, 
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or  at  least  their  view  of  it  has  been  limited  by  individual  interest. 
When  they  propose  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  one  of  meat' 
supply,  and  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  carcase  trade  only 
between  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  have  closed  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  bred  and  reared  to  three  years  old,  in 
the  island  across  St.  George’s  Channel,  more  stock  than  can 
be  got  ready  for  the  butcher,  and  which  have  to  be  sent  over  in 
thousands  to  be  finally  prepared  in  the  feeding  marshes  and 
pastures  of  England  and  Scotland  during  summer,  or  to  be 
fattened  upon  the  root  crops  of  our  Eastern  and  Midland  counties 
in  the  winter  months.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of 
English  land  is  unsuited  to  stock  breeding,  and  if  no  supply  from 
an  extrinsic  source  was  available  to  consume  the  surplus  products 
of  our  cultivation,  how  would  farmers  be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  store  stock  ?  Some  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
trade  that  is  carried  on  between  this  country  and  Ireland  may 
be  formed  when  I  tell  you  that  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  during 
the  six  weeks  of  last  autumn,  when  some  local  authorities  of  the 
Eastern  counties  required  a  certificate  of  health  of  imported 
animals  consigned  to  their  districts  from  the  port  of  debarkation, 
no  less  than  7700  head  of  store  cattle  were  submitted  to  veteri¬ 
nary  examination.  Having  glanced  at  the  agricultural  aspect  of 
the  question,  I  shall  pass  over  the  consumers’  arguments,  ‘  pro  ’ 
and  ‘  con,’  because  problems  of  political  economy  can  only  be 
solved  by  persons  specially  skilled  and  experienced  in  dealing 
with  such  matters,  to  a  consideration  of  what  should  be  the 
function  and  duty  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  combating  with 
the  subject.  The  disease  is  such  a  common  every-day  thing  that 
we  are  wont  to  give  it  little  thought  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  our  routine  duties  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  and  yet  we  equally  well  know,  upon  undisputed  authority, 
that  the  losses  and  deterioration  it  has  caused  exceed  that  of  any 
other  disease  to  which  cattle  are  liable.  That  the  Privy  Council 
is  excellently  well  advised  upon  the  contagious  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals  you  will  agree  with  me,  and  that  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  veterinary  department  of  the  G-overnment  are  beset  in  their 
endeavour  to  meet  the  many  conflicting  interests  must  be  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  also  that  very  great  credit  is  due  to  our  lawgivers 
and  their  consultant  officers  for  the  excellence  of  their  provisions 
and  the  very  many  satisfactory  results  that  have  obtained  there¬ 
from.  But  it  is  rather  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  as  a 
body,  and  especially  to  the  scientific  workers  of  that  body,  that 
the  subject  should  be  directed.  What  those  foreign  scientists, 
Pasteur,  Colin,  and  Cauveau  have  by  scientific  experimental 
research  advanced  in  rendering  absolutely  harmless  such  formid¬ 
able  diseases  as  charbon  and  the  cholera  of  poultry,  surely  our 
Williams’s,  McCall’s,  and  Eleming’s  can  or  ought  to  accomplish 
for  the  relatively  benign  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  is  not  for 
me,  an  ordinary  practitioner,  to  foreshadow  the  lines  upon  which 
experimental  inquiry,  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  object, 
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are  to  be  drawn,  but  I  do  believe  and  prophesy  that  the  only 
practical  way  o£  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  devastations  caused 
by  bovine  eczema'  will  be  to  diminish  the  potency  of  the  malady 
by  inoculation,  maybe  requiring  to  be  periodically  repeated  with 
virus  attenuated  by  cultivation.  You  will  recollect  that  last 
year  I  directed  your  attention  to  the  practice  of  animal  inocula¬ 
tion  for  the  subjugation  of  fatal  germ  diseases  on  the  Continent, 
and  I  am  desirous  now  to  impress  upon  you  my  full  conviction 
that  it  is  by  some  modification  of  this  process  that  the  British 
stockowner  must  seek  the  relief  from  the  ill  consequences  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  That  such  can  be  accomplished  I  feel 
certain ;  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  I  believe,  and  that,  too,  in 
defiance  of  the  obstruction  which  the  Vivisection  Act  appears  to 
offer  to  its  consummation.  That  the  reward  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  successful  plan  will  be  immense,  and  that  his  name  will 
descend  to  posterity  as  a  public  benefactor,  no  one  will  doubt.” 

The  President  brought  his  address  to  a  conclusion  by  giving  a 
brief  summary  of  the  recent  experiments  abroad  in  relation  to 
inoculation  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases. 

An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  most  of  the  members 
present  took  part. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boss  (who  had  arranged  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  Soundness  in  Horses),  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  brought 
forward  the  question  of  unsoling  horses,  &c.,  which  was  well 
discussed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  and  another  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
then  terminated  the  meeting. 

Alexander  Eain,  Son.  Sec. 
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A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Great  Western 
Hotel,  Reading,  on  the  29th  Eebruary ;  Gieo.  A.  Lepper,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair.  There  were  also 
present :  Messrs.  Elannagan,  Reading ;  Drewe,  Abingdon ; 
Walker,  Oxford  ;  Simpson,  Maidenhead  ;  Wragg,  Whitechapel, 
London  ;  Castle,  Thame ;  Jas.  East,  Aylesbury ;  Irving,  Chip¬ 
ping  Norton  ;  Darling,  Bracknell  ;  H.  G.  Lepper,  Aylesbury ; 
Wheatley,  Reading ;  Verney,  Oxford ;  Bull,  Deddington  ;  Hanks, 
Wantage ;  Hunt,  Newbury  ;  Wilkins,  Lambourne  ;  Varney, 
AVinslow  ;  Mellett,jun.,  Henley-on-Thames ;  Howard,  Newbury  ; 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  following  members  were  unable  to  be  present,  viz. : 
Messrs.  Joseph  East,  Aylesbury ;  Simpson,  Windsor ;  Pritchard, 
Haverstock  Hill,  London ;  Jones,  Bristol ;  Wyndham  Bryer, 
Cheltenham ;  Selfe,  Bristol ;  Emerton,  Stony  Stratford ;  Stainton, 
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Beading ;  Chisholm,  Bicester ;  Eumbolt,  Bristol ;  T.  W.  Lepper, 
Aylesbury ;  Powell,  Bletchley  Station ;  Page,  Banbury ;  Bippou| 
Newbury  ;  Sants,  Bath  ;  and  Barron,  Marlborough. 

The  minutes  of  the  preliminary  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  rules  of  the  Association  were  read. 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  Oxford  on  the  25th 
of  July  next. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  and  unanimously 
approved : — “  This  Association  approves  the  notice  of  motion 
given  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  of  Windsor,  to  the  Members  of 
Council  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  it  ex¬ 
presses  its  decided  opinion  that  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  said 
Council  to  consider  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  notice  of 
motion,  and  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  thereon  which  may 
in  future  guide  the  members  of  the  profession  as  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  or  discontinuance  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  necessary 
operation  under  many  circumstances.” 

The  President  then  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Gentlemen, — We  are  met  together  to-day  to  inaugurate  the  Royal 
Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of 
great  pleasure  that  J  rise  to  address  you  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

Allow  me  at  once  to  congratulate  those  gentlemen  who  have  striven 
so  ardently  to  promote  the  formation  of  this  Association  upon  the  results 
of  their  efforts,  as  shown  by  the  large  attendance  here  to-day. 

This  Society,  gentlemen,  is  only  one  of  similar  societies  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  each  in  their  respective  districts 
advancing  the  interests  of  their  members  in  various  ways,  and  exercising 
a  most  healthy  influence  upon  our  profession  generally,  and  it  would  be 
more  than  strange  if  we  who  practise  in  the  Royal  Counties  should  in 
our  apathy  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  such  an 
association.  Your  presence  here  to-day,  however,  effectually  disposes  of 
all  danger  of  reproach  in  that  respect. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  our  first  meeting  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
many  gatherings  yet  to  come  where  i^new  friendships  shall  be  formed 
and  old  ones  cemented  amongst  us,  where  profitable  discussions  will  be 
carried  on  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship  generated 
to  our  mutual  instruction  and  advantage. 

Gentlemen,  1  beg  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  in  electing  me  your  President  for  the  year;  at  the  same  time,  I 
sincerely  wish  you  had  exercised  your  choice  with  more  discrimination. 
I  am  bound  to  say  there  are  many  here  who  are  able  'possibly  to  give 
more  time  to,  and  certainly  able  to  bring  greater  ability  to  bear  upon  the 
objects  of  this  Association,  but  that  I  yield  to  none  in  my  earnest  desire 
to  forward  the  interests  of  this  Society.  In  the  midst  of  a  hard-working 
practice  it  may  be  difficult  to  regularly  attend  the  meetings,  but  it  will 
always  be  my  endeavour  to  do  my  utmost  to  further  the  welfare  of  this 
Association,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  profession  generally. 

Gentlemen,  the  objects  of  our  Association  are  four-fold,  viz. : 

1st.  To  promote  the  elevation  of  our  profession. 

■  2nd.  To  establish  and  promote  a  good  and  friendly  understanding 
amongst  its  members.  •  .  - 
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3rd.  To  supervise  and  protect  our  professional  interests. 

4th.  To  read  and  discuss  scientific  subjects  relating  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

Firstly^  then,  as  to  the  elevation  of  our  profession. 

The  veterinary  profession  in  this  country  is  very  young ;  indeed,  one 
might  almost  say  it  is  scarcely  out  of  its  infancy.  Its  elevation  is  an 
important  matter,  and  one  which  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts.  We 
have  not  advanced,  it  is  true,  with  rapid  strides,  but,  nevertheless,  we 
have  made  progress  ;  and  \vhen  we  take  a  retrospective  view  and  calmly 
consider  what  has  been  done,  and  what  improvements  in  our  position 
have  taken  place,  especially  of  late  years,  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
courage  for  the  future,  and  stedfastly  determine  that  no  effbrts  of  ours 
shall  be  wanting  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  profession  in  the  estimation 
of  our  clients  and  the  country  at  large. 

Previous  to  the  year  1791  no  veterinary  school  existed  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  not  until  1844  that  a  charter  was  obtained  with  the  object, 
to  quote  from  the  preamble,  “  to  improve  the  veterinary  art,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  practised  generally  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons, 
which  had  been  long  and  universally  complained  of.” 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  scanty  literature  of  the  period  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  disease  in  animals,  the  universal  complaint  would  seem 
to  have  been  laid  upon  a  very  substantial  foundation.  However,  from 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  men  of  our  calling  have  been  found 
working  hard  and  earnestly  for  the  good  of  those  who  were  to  come 
after  them  ;  and  in  our  own  days,  I  am  proud  to  say  there  are  not 
lacking  those  who  still  follow  the  same  laborious  course  to  their  own 
honour,  and  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  their  professional  brethren. 

Among  the  many  improvements  which  have  taken  place  of  late,  and 
the  various  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  us,  I  would  mention 
the  examination  in  general  education  now  insisted  on  previous  to  a  pupil 
commencing  his  studies  at  the  veterinary  schools,  and  on  this  point  I 
may  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  Council  will  do  well  to  raise  the 
standard  of  this  preliminary  test  from  time  to  time,  for  there  is  nothing, 
depend  upon  it,  which  tends  so  greatly  to  retard  professional  progress  in 
these  times  as  a  want  of  education ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  before 
long  the  candidates  for  entry  to  our  schools  may  be  subjected  to  as 
severe  a  test  examination  as  is  now  applied  to  students  of  our  sister 
profession. 

The  period  of  time  to  be  spent  in  the  schools  has  been  lengthened  \ 
the  examination  for  the  diploma  is  more  strict  and  searching ;  the  Court 
of  Examiners  has  been  re-organised ;  a  practical  examination  is  most 
wisely  insisted  upon,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  made  still  more  practical;  a 
new  charter  and  also  supplementary  charters  have  been  obtained  con¬ 
ferring  lasting  benefits  upon  us ;  Government  appointments,  both  civil 
and  military,  are  off’ered  to  us  ;  and  a  veterinary  department,  now  called 
the  agricultural  department,  is  established  in  the  State.  All  these,  and 
many  other  instances,  not  to  forget  the  efforts  being  now  made  to  secure 
a  decent  and  adequate  home  for  veterinary  science  in  London,  tend  to 
show  that  at  all  events  some  progress  has  been  made.  At  the  same  time, 
gentlemen,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  it  rests  in  a  great  measure 
with  each  one  of  us  individually  whether  or  not  our  profession  occupies 
that  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  which  it  ought  to  do.  We  must 
feel  that  the  credit  of  the  profession  is  carried  by  each  of  us  on  our  own 
shoulders.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  we  shall  be  respected  by 
others;  and  our  calling  will  attain  the  proud  position  which  we  should 
like  to  see  it  occupy. 
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Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation  we  owe  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has^most 
graciously  received  some  of  our  leading  men  at  Court,  and  removed  the 
social  bar  which  had  been  unjustly  resting  upon  members  of  a  noble 
profession  in  their  exclusion  from  the  Court  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  second  object  of  our  Association  is  the  establishing  and  promoting 
a  good  and  friendly  understanding  amongst  its  members.’^  ° 

There  are  surely  no  great  difficulties  here  to  encounter.  There  may 
be  prejudices  to  be  cast  aside,  and  personal  difficulties  between  some  of 
us  to  be  removed,  but  these  will  soon  vanish,  if  any  such  there  be,  pro- 
vided  we  approach  the  consideration  of  our  affairs  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  conscientiously  do  our  duty  to  one  another  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  Looking  at  the  importance  of  the  work  which  lies  before  us,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  we  should  feel  a  pleasure  in  professionally 
assisting  one  another.  As  this  Society  will  be  the  vehicle  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  so  let  it  be  our  boast  that  any  scientific  discovery  or 
successful  treatment  of  disease  be  not  wrapped  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
happy  discoverer  or  fortunate  practitioner.  Let  all  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  success.  Let  the  timely  advice  of  the  old  practitioner  be  always 
available,  and  let  his  example  stir  up  the  young  ones  to  habits  of  business 
and  industry,  and  let  not  those  who.  are  getting  grey  amongst  us  forget 
how  frequently  we  have  profited  by  the  studies  and  researches  of  those 
younger  than  ourselves. 

Thirdly—'’'  The  supervision  and  protection  of  our  professional  interests 
claim  our  attention.” 

These  important  matters  rest  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  in  whose  election 
each  of  us  has  a  voice. 

The  Council  have  succeeded  in  passing  many  measures  creditable  to 
themselves  and  advantageous  to  their  profession,  for  which  they  deserve 
our  heartiest  thanks. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  contend  that  the  Council  have  been  able  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  profession  in  every  matter  they  have  undertaken, 
but  I  do  believe  those  who  are  in  authority  have  the  interests  of  the 
profession  at  heart,  and  will  do  their  best  to  promote  its  welfare. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  all  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  ought  to  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Council,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  should  not  be  confined  to  Fellows  of  the  College, 
and  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  many  who  are  well-qualified  in  all  respects 
for  a  seat  upon  the  Council  of  the  College  are  absolutely  debarred,  by  the 
cares  of  a  large  practice,  giving  the  time  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
pass  the  Fellowship  Examination,  and  if  it  be  true  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  confine  the  candidates  for  office  to  Fellows^  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  strenuously  opposed. 

Thefotirth  object  of  this  Association,  although  the  last  is  by  no  means 
the  least.  It  is  “  the  reading  and  discussion  of  scientific  subjects  relating 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.” 

You  are  well  aware,  gentlemen,  how  many  and  varied  are  the  scientific 
subjects  pertaining  to  our  calling,  and  what  a  large  field  for  scientific 
research  is  open  to  us.  Those  who  wish  to  excel  amongst  us  must  not 
be  content  to  study  the  anatomy  of  animals,  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
chemistry  and  botany,  to  be  able  to  administer  medicines  and  to  perform 
the  operations  of  veterinary  surgery,^  but  they  must  become  really 
scientific  men  as  well  as  practical  veterinary  surgeons. 

We  all  recognise  that  great  advances  have  been  made  in  veterinary 
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literature  of  late  years  ;  many  and  valuable  are  the  additions  to  the 
small  stock  of  works  relating  to  veterinary  surgery  and  medicine  of  our 
early  days. 

Little  was  known  of  what  is  now  termed  “preventive  medicine.” 
Formerly  the  “  healing  art  ”  was  alone  considered.  At  the  present  day 
we  seem  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  veterinary  science,  tending 
to  the  averting  of  diseases  of  animals  which  cause  loss  to  their  owners 
and  suffering  to  themselves.  Would  that  the  desired  end  were  nearer 
within  our  grasp.  The  subject  demands  the  closest  study  and  many 
experiments  in  the  future. 

We  are  all  well  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  preventive  influence  of  vacci¬ 
nation,  and  “  preventive  medicine  ”  started  from  the  study  of  the  diseases 
of  animals.  So  far  I  refrain  from  referring  in  detail  to  that  branch  of 
this  subject,  rather  let  me  mention  a  few  instances  of  the  great  benefits 
which  have  accrued  from  experimental  research. 

Pasteur,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  succeeded  in  warding  off 
attacks  of  that  fearful  disease  known  as  splenic  apoplexy  by  inoculating 
animals  with  a  fluid  containing  the  virus  of  the  disease.  It  had  been 
known  for  many  years  that  the  blood  of  animals  affected  with  that  disease 
contained  a  particular  fungus,  and  it  was  believed  that  this  lowly  or¬ 
ganised  fungus  was  the  cause  of  the  disease.  After  collecting  various 
facts,  and  putting  them  together,  it  was  discovered  that  the  disease  not 
only  spread  from  one  animal  to  another,  but  that  the  carcases  of  buried 
animals  were  capable  of  disseminating  the  disease  by  means  of  worms 
which  fed  on  the  carcase,  and  brought  the  poison  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  was  proved  by  feeding  cattle  over  the  graves  of  infected 
animals. 

Continental  veterinarians  have  vaccinated  for  fowl  cholera,  which 
ravaged  the  poultry  yards  of  France,  with  most  interesting  and  satis¬ 
factory  results ;  also  pigs  for  swine  fever,  a  disease  which  has  wrought 
great  havoc  amongst  the  swine  of  this  country. 

Animals  have  been  experimented  on  in  order  to  discover  in  what  fluid 
of  the  body  the  contagium  of  that  mysterious  and  terrible  disease — hydro¬ 
phobia — existed.  Paul  Bert  injected  into  an  animal  the  blood  of  a  dog 
suffering  from  rabies,  and  found  the  animal  experimented  on  remained 
healthy  and  well.  Having  assured  himself  that  the  blood  did  not  contain 
the  disease,  he  injected  pure  saliva  from  the  salivary  glands  with  the 
same  negative  results.  He  then  strained  through  a  filter  the  saliva 
mixed  with  mucus  from  the  lungs,  and  found  that  the  solids  which  re¬ 
mained  behind,  and  with  which  he  inoculated,  unfailingly  produced  the 
disease. 

To  touch  upon  another  branch  of  research.  Our  attention  of  late 
years  has  been  directed  to  the  outbreaks  of  epizootic  diseases  among  farm 
stock,  which  have  occasioned  immense  loss  to  the  country  at  large. 

Many  of  us  well  remember  the  enormous  loss  sustained,  and  the  fearful 
ravages  committed,  by  the  cattle  plague  in  1865-66,  which  was  imported 
into  this  country  from  the  Steppes  of  Russia — the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases 
affecting  cattle,  and  which  has  since  visited  us  in  1872.  The  loss  inflicted 
by  the  Hrst  outbreak  amounted  to  millions  of  pounds,  and  entailed  the 
ruin  of  hundreds  of  families.  Yet  the  treatment  and  cure  of  this  awful 
disease  are  still  vexed  questions,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  unknown. 

The  history  of  epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia  teaches  us  that  it  also  is  a 
disease  of  foreign  origin,  and  although  continually  making  its  appearance 
years  ago  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  there  have  been  long  intervals 
when  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  absent,  but  since  1842  it  has  not 
failed  to  manifest  itself  continually  in  this  country. 
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Inoculation  for  pleuro-pneumonia  has  many  advocates,  and  although 
it  has  had  its  drawbacks  it  should  not  only  claim  our  attention,  but  our 
best  consideration.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  experimented  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  myself.  In  an  article  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  I  see  it  is  stated  that 
“  The  evidence  in  favour  of  protective  inoculation  for  this  disease  is  now, 
it  may  be  said,  overwhelming.  In  every  part  of  the  world  where  it  has 
been  tried  its  value  appears  to  have  been  amply  demonstrated,  often  even 
when  the  operation  has  been  performed  by  amateurs.” 

The  Dutch  Government  some  years  ago  passed  a  decree  authorising 
the  burgomaster  to  order  the  compulsory  inoculation  of  all  cattle  which 
had  been  in  contact  with  diseased  ones ;  the  operation  to  be  performed 
by  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  State  ; 
and  this  is  no  doubt  more  a  matter  for  Imperial  than  for  individual 
consideration. 

After  making  mention  of  the  rinderpest  and  epizootic  pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia,  my  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  a  disease  which  I  believe  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  European  diseases  of  cattle.  I  allude  to  the  malady  known 
as  eczema  epizootica,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  most  contagious  and  infectious  maladies  which 
affects  domestic  animals,  and  is  also,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  transmission. 

We  are  well  aware  that  its  extension  is  due  to  its  contagious  properties, 
but  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  wrapped  in  obscurity. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Sanitary  Science  and  Police^ 
says  that  “We  know  no  more  of  the  causes  which  originally  develop  this 
malady  than  we  do  of  those  of  variola,  cattle  plague,  or  lung  plague.  Every 
cause  which  tends  to  diminish  the  health  has  been  invoked,  but  no  sooner  is 
it  investigated  than  it  is  found  to  be  incompetent  to  produce  the  disease. 
Sudden  atmospheric  changes,  feeding  upon  altered  or  unhealthy  food, 
drinking  putrid  or  muddy  water,  grazing  in  marshy  regions,  fatigue  in 
travelling,  have  been  cited  as  occasional  causes.  We  only  know  that  it 
always  appears  in  an  epizootic  form,  that  in  certain  times  it  becomes 
widely  extended,  invading  whole  countries,  and  that  its  extension  is  due 
to  its  contagious  properties  alone,  and  the  facilities  offered  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  virus.” 

The  disease  was  not  known,  in  this  country'  at  any  rate,  in  modern 
times  before  the  year  1839,  since  which  time  it  has  frequently  visited 
us.  A  most  severe  outbreak  occurred  in  187‘2,  when  it  is  asserted  some 
thousands  of  animals  suffered  from  the  disease,  and  the  loss  in  money  to 
this  country  amounted  to  something  like  £13,000,000.  The  present 
serious  outbreak,  which  has  now  lasted  over  a  considerable  period,  is  a 
subject  which  greatly  claims  our  attention.  Serious  losses  have  occurred, 
not  only  to  farmers  and  dairymen,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  ihe 
question  has  become  one  for  the  consumer  of  meat  more  than  one  for  the 
consideration  of  the  producer. 

I  regret  that  curative  measures  are  not  sufficiently  thought  of,  arid 
that  animals  are  so  seldom  placed  under  proper  treatment,  which  in 
very  many  cases  would  greatly  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  attack. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  Government  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
disease,  but  so  long  as  animals  are  imported  from  countries  where  the  malady 
exists,  so  long  will  our  flocks  and  herds  suffer froni^  repeated  attacks. 

Eocal  authorities  have  been  blamed  for  their  w^ant  of  unifoimity  of 
action,  but  the  great  apathy  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is 

very  much  more  deserving  of  our  censure.  ^ 

In  my  own  neighbourhood  the  local  authorities  have  acted  in  an 
exemplary  and  praiseworthy  manner,  and  although  they  have  not 
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escaped  censure,  the  active  part  taken  by  them  in  endeavouring  to  do 
their  best  for  the  country  at  large  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Had  other 
local  authorities  acted  in  the  same  energetic  manner,  we  should  not  have 
experienced  the  losses  which  have  taken  place. 

There  are  other  subjects,  gentlemen,  which  I  should  like  to  touch 
upon,  for  instance,  the  many  parasitic  diseases,  the  various  forms  of 
anthrax,  and  the  vast  number  of  sporadic  diseases  which  occur  in  our 
every-day  practice ;  it  would,  however,  be  impossible  for  me  in  a  short 
address  to  range  over  the  various  subjects  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery ;  I  have  referred  to  a  few  only  which  have  come  across  my 
mind.  I  trust  at  our  next  meeting  someone  will  be  good  enough  to 
read  a  paper  dealing  with  a  particular  subject  from  which  we  should 
derive  far  greater  advantage  than  by  ranging  over  several  subjects  as  I 
have  done  to-day  in  this  desultory  manner. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  atten¬ 
tion  which  you  have  given  to  my  address.  I  am  very  conscious  of  my 
shortcomings,  for  wliich  I  claim  your  indulgence. 

I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  hearty  wishes  for  the  long'  and 
enduring  success  of  the  Royal  Counties’  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr,  Drewe  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
able  and  interesting  address,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr  Hanks, 
and  carried  unanimously.  The  members  afterwards  dined  to¬ 
gether,  when  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

H.  Kidd,  Mon,  Sec, 
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The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  was  held  at  the  Angel  Hotel, 
Peterborough,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of  Eebruary ;  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Captain  B.  H.  Russell,  Grantham ;  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  also  present,  viz.:  —  Messrs. 
Brown,  Navenby ;  Gresswell,  Peterborough ;  Greaves,  Man¬ 
chester;  Dickinson,  Boston;  Spencer,  Wragby;  Whitworth, 
Grantham  ;  Mackinder,  senr.,  Peterborough ;  Hoole,  Heck- 
ington  ;  Mackinder,  junr.,  Peterborough ;  Gooch,  Stamford ; 
Runciman,  Market-Deeping ;  Carless,  Lincoln. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed 

Mr.  Spencer  proposed,  and  Mr.  Gresswell  seconded,  the  election 
of  Mr.  G.  Osborne  (Fulstow).  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Carless  proposed,  and  the  President  seconded,  the  election 
of  Mr.  Gooch  (Stamford).  Carried  unanimously. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Whitworth  seconded,  the 
election  of  Mr.  Mackinder,  senr.  (Peterborough).  Carried 
unanimously. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  Professor  Walley,  Robertson, 
Williams,  T.  Greaves,  and  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  thanking  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  honour  of  being  elected  honorary  associates. 
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The  election  of  office-bearers  for  1884  was  then  proceeded  with  ; 
the  following  gentlemen,  after  being  duly  proposed  and  seconded,* 
were  elected : 

President. — Mr.  J.  Mackinder,  junr.,  Peterborough. 
Vice-Presidents.  —  Captain  Eussell,  Grantham;  Mr.  Gress- 
well,  Peterborough  ;  and  Mr.  Hardy,  Sleaford. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  Carless,  Lincoln. 

Secretary. — Mr.  P.  Spencer,  Wragby. 

3Ir.  J.  MacJcinder  then  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
“Anthrax.” 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  I  have  chosen  to 
bring  before  you  to  day,  “  anthrax,”  is  one  that  we,  as  country  practi¬ 
tioners,  are  greatly  interested  in ;  it  affecting  all  the  domestic  animals 
with  which  we  are  brought  in  contact,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is 
causing  deep  study  and  investigation,  on  account  of  its  importance  to 
agriculturists  and  mankind. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  briefly  its  nature  and  cause,  the 
forms  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  different  animals,  and  the  treatment 
and  preventive  measures  I  consider  applicable  to  each  case. 

The  true  nature  of  anthrax  is  still  of  very  great  doubt,  even  at  the 
present  time,  although  it  has  been  described  by  the  earliest  writers  so 
early  that  one  Df  the  plagues  the  Egyptians  suffered  from  has  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  types  of  anthrax.  That  it  is  of  miasmatic  origin 
is  certain  from  the  invariable  presence  of  a  number  of  bacilli  (called  the 
Bacilli  anihracis)  in  the  blood  of  animals  affected  with  it. 

These  bacilli  have  the  power  of  reproduction,  and  causing  in  other 
animals  a  similar  disease.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  vitality,  and  act 
on  the  constituents  of  the  blood  by  producing  fermentation.  The  germs 
of  these  bacilli  are  very  small  so  that  they  may  be  carried  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  taken  in  the  food. 

*  I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject ;  Catise. — Atmospheric 
influences  favour  the  development  of  this  disease,  it  being  more 
prevalent  in  hot  seasons  on  badly  drained  soils,  and  in  wet  seasons 
on  rich  pastures.  Animals  that  are  suddenly  brought  from  a  spare  diet 
to  a  rich  one  are  very  susceptible  to  this  disease.  Artificial  foods  and 
manures  are  also  a  prolific  cause  of  this  disease;  the  former  from 
inducing  a  rapid  tendency  to  feed,  the  latter  from  its  effect  on  the 
productions  of  the  soil.  Want  of  exercise ;  this  is  more  especially  noticed 
in  young  animals,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  that 
form  of  anthrax  known  as  “black  leg.” 

Contagion. — This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  prolific  cause  of  this  disease, 
principally  from  the  custom  of  cutting  the  throats  of  animals  that  are 
dying  from  the  disease  in  the  field  or  yard  where  other  animals  are. 

Forms  of  Anthrax.— I  purpose  only  speaking  of  those  forms  of  anthrax 
mostly  met  with  in  this  district,  viz.  “anthrax  by  contagion”  in  the 
horse,  “splenic  apoplexy  ”  in  cattle  and  sheep,  and  “  black  leg.” 

Anthrax  in  Horses  by  Contagion.—^  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
seriousness  of  this  form,  having  witnessed  in  my  practice  frequent  out¬ 
breaks  of  it.  A  few  years  ago  1  was  requested  to  visit  some  horses  near 
Long  Sutton.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found  one  dead  and  two  others  very 
seriously  ill  with  anthrax.  Upon  making  inquiries  I  found  that  the 
owner  had  the  day  previously  lent  a  cart  to  a  neighbour  to  fetch  a  beast 
out  of  a  field  to  a  butcher’s  slaughter-house  for  the  purpose  of  being 
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dressed  for  human  food.  The  bullock  had  been  found  in  a  dying  state, 
and  the  owner  at  once  cut  its  throat,  consequently  the  inside  of  the  cart 
was  smeared  with  blood.  After  brushing  the  cart  out  it  was  used  to  fetch 
green  clover  up  for  the  horse’s  provender,  and  hence  this  outbreak  of 
anthrax. 

Still  more  recently  a  severe  outbreak  of  it  took  place  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stamford.  My  father  was  requested  to  meet  Mr.  Gooch,  of 
Stamford,  to  investigate  as  to  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  one  horse  being 
then  ill,  and  the  owner  had  lost  four  others.  Upon  making  inquiries  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  owner  had  lost  some  cattle 
with  splenic  apoplexy,  their  throats  had  been  cut  in  the  yard.  From  this 
yard  there  was  a  drain  which  ran  alongside  a  field  where  they  were 
pastured ;  the  horses  were  taken  ill,  and  all  the  five  died. 

To  show  more  fully  that  the  disease  was  anthrax  with  which  the  horses 
were  affected,  I  may  mention  a  very  serious  result  from  it,  a  man  who 
was  employed  to  skin  one  of  the  horses  died  from  blood-poison. 

I  could  enumerate  several  outbreaks  of  anthrax  among  horses  from 
this  cause,  therefore  it  behoves  us  as  veterinary  surgeons  to  caution  our 
clients  against  this  practice. 

I  now  come  to  what  I  consider  the  most  virulent  form  of  anthrax 
known,  viz.  splenic  apoplexy.  This  disease  affects  both  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  is  particularly  fatal  and  sudden.  Almost  always  the  first  indication 
of  it  is  the  finding  of  one  animal  dead  or  dying  in  the  field  or  yard. 
They  may  be  apparently  in  good  health  over  night,  partaken  of  their 
food  as  usual,  and  dead  in  the  morning. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  seems  more  lingering ;  the  animal  arches  its 
back  and  walks  backwards,  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  bloodshot,  pulse 
very  quick  and  small,  faeces  dry  and  hard  and  stained  with  blood,  urine 
of  a  very  high  colour,  convulsions  follow,  and  death  ensues. 

The  symptoms  in  sheep  are  very  analogous  to  those  in  cattle.  It  may 
be  easily  diagnosed  by  closing  the  nostrils  and  causing  the  animal  to 
urinate,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  urine  is  tinged  with  blood.  The 
flesh  of  animals  that  are  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  this  disease 
should  never  be  used  for  food,  it  being  in  my  opinion  highly  dangerous 
to  mankind. 

Black  Leg. — This  disease,  known  also  as  Quarter  Evil,  &c.,  is  so  well 
known  to  you  all  that  I  need  hardly  speak  of  the  symptoms. 

Preventive  Measures. — In  considering  this  part  of  my  subject  I  think 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  practice  advocated  by  M.  Pasteur  of  in¬ 
oculation.  The  theory  is  that  if  you  produce  a  mild  form  of  anthrax  by 
the  use  of  an  attenuated  virus,  the  animals  so  inoculated  will  be  proof 
against  any  future  outbreak.  A  full  report  of  the  method  may  be  found 
in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  June,  1882.  I  cannot  speak  practically  of 
the  results  arising  from  this ;  can  only  say  the  continental  journals 
speak  highly  of  it. 

All  animals  that  have  died  from  anthrax  should  be  buried  six  feet 
deep  with  a  thick  covering  of  lime.  The  use  of  the  lime  is  necessary 
from  the  fact  that  the  common  earthworm  swallows  the  germs,  and  by 
bringing  them  to  the  surface  give  rise  to  fresh  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 
M.  Pasteur  has  conclusively  proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  in  my  own 
experience  I  have  seen  that  when  animals  have  been  buried  without  the 
use  of  lime,  stock  placed  in  the  same  field,  even  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  quickly  fell  victims  of  anthrax.  On  those  farms  where  the  disease 
frequently  occurs  I  recommend  all  the  young  stock  to  be  setoned  when 
about  nine  months  old,  the  older  ones  when  at  grass  to  have  a  frequent 
change  of  pasture,  and  when  in  the  yard  to  discontinue  once  a  week  the 
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use  of  artificial  foods.  Among  sheep  the  frequent  change  of  pasture 
will  have  the  desired  effect  with  rock  salt  ad  lib. 

In  splenic  apoplexy  among  cattle  the  curative  measures  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  advocating  are  as  follows : — As  soon  as  the  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  after  the  burial  of  the  dead  animals  as  I  have  previously 
described,  we  administer  to  each  a  draught,  consisting  of  Sod.  Chlor.  5viij, 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water;  we  then,  if  in  the  winter  season,  order  them 
to  be  turned  out  into  a  field,  taking  them  a  load  of  straw.  If  any  one 
of  them  is  noticed  to  be  at  all  dull,  we  at  once  cause  it  to  be  walked 
about  for  some  hours.  We  keep  them  entirely  from  food  except  the 
straw  until  they  call  for  it.  If  in  the  summer  we  cause  the  whole  of 
them  to  be  walked  about  for  several  hours.  The  animals  are  strictly 
watched  for  several  days,  and  if  any  show  any  symptoms  of  the  disease 
we  again  administer  the  Sodse  Chlor. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  setoning  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  having  witnessed  inoculation  by  means  of  the  seton  needle.  In 
proof  of  this  I  may  perhaps  mention  what  took  place  some  time  since. 

A  non-graduate  setoned  a  number  of  beasts  amongst  which  splenic 
apoplexy  had  broken  out.  In  a  very  short  time  eight  of  them  died 
from  inoculation.  On  being  called  in  we  at  once  advised  the  treatment 
I  have  described  with  the  satisfactory  result  of  checking  the  disease. 

- 1  may  mention  that  great  sloughing  of  tissue  was  the  result  of  the 
setoning. 

I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  bring  before  you  this  treatment,  having 
been  so  successful  with  it,  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  from  any 
present  the  means  they  have  taken  to  check  this  disease  and  result.  I 
had  intended  speaking  more  of  the  germ  theory,  had  not  it  formed  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  our  last  meeting.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind 
attention  you  have  given  me,  and  trust  that  in  any  discussion  that  may 
follow  some  good  may  be  the  result,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  for  the 
public  at  large. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Mackinder’s 
paper,  in  which  nearly  all  present  took  part. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  at  Grains- 
borough. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  President  and  essayist  terminated 
the  meeting. 

The  members  subsequently  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner 
provided  at  the  Angel  Hotel.  Captain  Eussell  presided,  and  the 
vice-chair  was  occupied  by  the  newly  elected  president.  A  very 
pleasant  evening  was  spent.  P.  Spencer,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  second  annual  conjoint  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Metropolitan,  West  of  Scotland,  and  Scottish  Central 
Veterinary  Medical  Societies,  were  held  in  the  W^aterloo  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  on  Eriday,  22nd  Eebruary,  1884.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  and  visitors.  Amongst  those  present 
were— Mr.  C.  Phillips,  A.V.D.,  3rd  Dragoon  Ouards,  retiring* 
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President  o£  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Society  ;  Mr.  M‘Grregor, 
President  of  the  North  of  England  Society  ;  Mr.  Campbell, 
President  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Society;  Mr.  Spreull,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Scottish  Central  Society;  Principals  Walley, 
Williams,  and  McCall ;  Professors  Baird,  McQueen,  McFa- 
dyean,  and  Lewis ;  Messrs.  Butherford,  W.  O.  Williams,  G-rey, 
P.  Moir,  A.  Baird,  A.Y.D.,  Aitken,  Borthwick,  Connachie,  Con- 
nachie,  jun.,  Cunningham,  Aitken  (Dalkeith),  Hutton,' Eairbairn, 
Cameron,  T.  Greaves  (Manchester),  Boyd,  Pottie,  H.  Hunter, 
Dr.  Hunter,  A.  Bobinson,  W.  W.  Smart,  Mulvey,  Storie,  W. 
Cassells,  Weir,  J.  Black,  Burnett,  Constable,  Clark,  Macfarlane, 
B.  Mitchell,  Young,  Dalling,  Bryce,  Bobson,  Bisset,  Thomson 
(Aberdeen),  Dewar,  Campbell,  Baillie  Anderson,  Bobb,  Blue, 
and  others. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Rutherford,  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were  approved  of. 
In  submitting  his  report,  he  said  the  Association  had  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  wealth.  They  had  however  paid  all  their  dues,  except 
the  expense  of  their  meeting  that  night,  and  they  had  a  balance 
of  £24  8s.  lid. 

Mr.  RJiillips,  the  retiring  President,  in  vacating  the  chair  in 
favour  of  Principal  Walley,  briefly  complimented  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  progress  it  had  been  making,  and  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  aflbrded  him  to  act  as  president  ever  since  they  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  that  appointment. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Rrincipal  Walley  thanked  them  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him,  and  added  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  the  success  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Rutherford  had  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Professor  Lewis 
to  be  his  successor  as  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and  on 
assuming  these  offices.  Professor  Lewis  acknowledged  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Connachie,  Selkirk,  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Butherford,  complimented  them  upon 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties 
during  their  tenure  of  office. 

Mr.  Borthwich,  Kirkliston,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Rutherford  proposed  that  Messrs.  Finlay  Dun,  Edin^ 
burgh ;  Burnett,  of  Maybole ;  and  Hume,  of  Haddington,  be 
elected  members  of  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

The  President  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  President  then  nominated  Mr.  Jas.  Pow,  of  Jedburgh, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Cassells,  of  Lanark,  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  President  proposed  that  the  revised  rules  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  had  been,  discussed  and  approved  of  at  the  previous 
meetings,  should  be  accepted. 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  ConnacUe^  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  President  then  said  :  The  private  business  of  the  Scottish 
Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Association  being  concluded,  I 
now  pass  on  to  the  business  of  the  meeting  itself.  The  chief 
matter  before  us  is  the  consideration  of  a  report  as  to  the 
memorial  regarding  the  representation  of  Scotland  in  the 
Council.  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  matter, 
will  tell  us  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Cunningham  then  gave  a  summary  of  the  memorial  to 
which  the  chairman  referred.  He  said  that  the  memorial  was 
from  the  three  Societies  asking  the  Royal  College  to  change  the 
present  mode  of  election  of  members  of  Council  from  an  annual 
general  vote  of  the  profession  to  the  Parliamentary  or  Consti¬ 
tuency  system.  That  was  done  in  terms  of  a  resolution  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Societies  held  in  December,  1882.  The 
adoption  of  the  proposed  method  was  supported  on  three 
grounds,  namely,  justice,  expediency,  and  the  beneficial  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  profession.  Its  object  was  to  divide  the 
country  into  as  many  constituencies  as  there  are  members  of 
Council,  and  to  give  each  constituency  the  power  within  itself  to 
return  its  own  representative  to  the  Council,  leaving  its  members 
free  to  choose  a  representative  from  whatever  district  of  the 
country  they  pleased.  The  result  would  be  that  there  would  be 
thirty  representatives  in  the  Council  sent  by  various  sections 
throughout  the  country.  Scottish  practitioners  would  have  six 
direct  representatives  on  the  Council.  Each  veterinary  college 
would  have  one ;  and  the  whole  plan  would  be  much  more  easily 
carried  out  than  the  present  one.  The  papers  were  sent  off  at 
the  end  of  February,  1883.  The  secretary  acknowledged  receipt, 
and  for  eleven  months  they  heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter ;  a 
letter  was  then  received  stating  that  the  proposed  scheme  could 
not  be  entertained  as  the  charter  did  not  allow  of  any  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  election.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the  decision 
of  the  Council.  It  was  exactly  what  he  anticipated.  The 
Council,  instead  of  entering  into  a  friendly  consideration  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  case,  had  fallen  back  on  the  technical 
objection  that  the  charter  did  not  allow  any  alteration  of  the 
mode  of  election.  They  knew  that  the  mode  of  election  was 
formerly  by  a  show  of  hands,  and  now  it  was  by  voting  papers. 
If  the  charter  could  empower  them  to  alter  the  mode  of  election 
in  the  past,  it  might  do  so  now.  The  Council  was  filled  by  men 
sent  from  populous  centres.  It  had  its  superabundance  of  men 
from  Eondon  and  Eancashire.  If  any  one  wanted  to  see  the 
London  centralising  system  in  perfection,  he  need  only  go  and 
see  the  veterinary  system  in  operation.  Two  remedies  for  this 
state  of  matters  presented  themselves.  The  one  is  to  follow 
Professor  Dick’s  example,  and  try  once  more  to  get  a  charter 
for  themselves ;  the  other,  to  journey  to  London  and  endeavour 
to  reform  the  Council.  If  the  profession  in  Scotland,  the  Scot* 
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tish  Colleges,  and  those  who  had  been  educated  at  Scottish 
colleges  liked  to  stand  together  they  could  get  a  charter  of  their 
own ;  but  if  they  leant  to  the  Royal  College  the  chance  of 
reforming  the  Council  was  very  small.  They  must  remember 
that  they  were  five  to  one  against  them — 1500  in  England,  and 
only  300  in  Scotland.  On  the  Council  there  were  twenty-two 
from  England,  one  from  Ireland,  and  two  from  Scotland.  CJnless 
they  adopted  some  better  plan  than  the  present  one,  they  would 
continue  to  have  twelve  examiners  from  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  and  only  one  from  Scotland,  and  Scotland  would  simply 
be  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  Royal  College. 

The  JPresideiit  said  there  are  very  few  who  will  question  the 
advisability  of  altering  the  mode  of  election  ;  and  it  will  only  be 
by  pressure  from  the  Associations  that  this  will  be  brought 
about.  He  thought  every  one  would  agree  with  him  that  Mr. 
Cunningham  should  receive  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter,  though  all  could  not  agree 
with  him  in  everything  he  had  said. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Address. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  custom,  it  is  my  privilege  and  duty, 
on  taking  the  presidential  chair,  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  you  on  the 
general  aspects  of  matters  connected  with  the  Association,  and  with  the 
profession  generally.  I  presume  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  amount  of  vitality  exhibited  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
associations  like  this  in  connection  with  any  professional  body  will  be  to 
a  large  extent  the  measure  of  the  vitality  and  progress  of  that  body  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  progress  made  by  our  profession  during  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  has  gone  on  side  by  side  with  the  advance  and  the 
increase  in  numbers  of  veterinary  medical  societies. 

We  have  but  to  look  back  comparatively  a  few  years  to  the  days  when 
the  only  associations  which  existed  were  those  in  connection  with  the 
colleges.  Now  there  are  about  fourteen  extra  scholastic  societies  ;  and 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  even  greater  consequence,  is  the  fact  that 
from  these  societies  this  and  similar  meetings  have  originated,  and 
promise  to  become  a  more  marked/eature  in  their  workings  as  each  year 
passes  by.  As  you  are  all  probably  aware,  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind, 
in  Scotland,  was  held  at  Glasgow  last  year  under  the  same  auspices  as 
this.  That  meeting  was  a  success  and  an  encouragement,  and  I  trust 
this  may  be  even  more  successful  and  more  encouraging. 

When  I  accepted  the  position  of  President  of  the  Scottish  Metropolitan 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  realised  that  its  acceptance  involved 
an  address,  1  felt  for  a  moment  nonplussed,  and  wished  that  the  task 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  other  member,  but  on  reflection  I  felt,  and 
do  now  feel,  rather  glad  than  otherwise  that  such  a  task  lay  before  me, 
as  so  many  topics  of  vital  importance  to  the  profession  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  my  mind’s  eye  that  I  felt  I  had  sufficient  matter  out  of  which 
to  construct  a  presidential  address,  and  in  dealing  with  that  matter  I 
shall  not  shrink  from  what,  under  some  circumstances,  is  very  dis¬ 
agreeable— viz.  saying  what  I  think.  In  the  first  place,  I  take  it  that 
such  societies  as  these  have  one  important  function,  i.  e.  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  every  individual  member,  both  intellectually  and  professionally ; 
the  discussions  which  are  carried  on  in  such  meetings  are  not  only  a 
corollary,  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  education  obtained  during  our 
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scholastic  career.  They  prevent  practitioners  from  getting  into  that 
worst  of  all  habits — neglect  of  intellectual  pursuits  ;  they  tend  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  the  routine  of  daily  praccice  erects  between 
them  and  science,  and  they  are  the  means  by  which  they  keep  themselves 
abreast  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 

Seeing  that  I  hold  this  opinion,  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  express 
my  regret  that  some  of  the  leading  members  of  our  profession  endeavour 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  efforts  of  some  of  us  to  improve  our  position 
by  keeping  up  technical  knowledge,  and  showing  to  other  scientific  bodies 
that  we  are  no  backsliders,  but  rather  that  we  are  determined  to  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  all  intelligent  men  by  making  ourselves  intellectually 
their  equals.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  when  a  man  leaves 
the  precincts  of  his  Alma  Mater  he  has  done  with  technical  matters.  If 
he  deliberately  chooses  to  ignore  them,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if 
scientific  men  around  him  take  him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  dub  him 
an  ignoramus ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  in  place  of  writing  a  tirade 
against  those  who  employ  in  their  addresses  to  such  associations  as  these 
simple  technical  terms,  understood  by  all  second-year  students,  certain 
members  of  our  profession  should  purchase  a  dictionary,  and  from  its 
perusal  gain  the  knowledge  they  seem  to  lack. 

Veterinary  medical  associations  have,  however,  other  functions  than 
that  of  intellectual  improvement ;  they  have  a  political  and  a  professional 
function,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  province  of  such  meetings  as  this 
that  everything  which  has  any  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  profession 
should  be  considered,  and  I  shall  deal  seriatim  with  the  various  subjects 
upon  which  I  feel  assured  the  minds  of  most  of  you  have  dwelt  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  if  my  remarks  develop  a  scholastic  leaning, 
you  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  when  you  reflect  that  we  dwell  in  the 
greatest  scholastic  centre  of  the  British  dominions ;  and,  further,  that 
my  life  is  largely  spent  in  scholastic  pursuits. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  these  associations  held  in  Glasgow  last 
year,  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the  profession  in  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  discussed;  various 
theories  were  then  enunciated,  and  various  schemes  were  suggested  for 
the  better  representation  of  the  profession  in  Scotland  on  that  Council 
Board,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  influence  of  the  great  centres  of 
veterinary  practice  in  England  is  so  powerful  that  we  stand  very  little 
chance  of  being  heard,  or  of  having  our  demands  considered,  and  I 
candidly  confess  that  twelve  months  ago  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  seeing  that  on  the  Council  we  had  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  Scotch  graduates ;  but  when  I  expressed  the  opinion,  I  -was 
met  by  the  remark  that  when  a  Scotsman  went  to  England,  he  forgot  to 
a  large  extent  his  nationality.  I  did  not  believe  the  statement  then.  I 
have  had  reason  to  acknowledge  its  truth  to  some  extent  since ;  but  while 
I  say  this  I  must  at  the  same  time  say  to  those  who  are  anxious  for  a 
larger  northern  representation  in  the  Council,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
large  proportion  of  southern — I  might  almost  say  of  metropolitan  repre¬ 
sentatives — the  work  of  the  Council  could  not  be  carried  on,  especially 
the  enormous  amount  of  committee  work;  and  to  those  who  are  indi¬ 
vidually  anxious  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  parliament  ol  our  profession  I 
may  say  that  the  position  they  desire  is  not  altogether  an  enviable  or  a 
profitable  one.  It  means  the  sacrifice  of  much  comfort,  the  expenditure 
of  much  time  andof  some  money  without  in  somecases  an  adequate  return; 
and,  after  all,  if  they  are  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  earnest  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  views,  they  la3r  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
over-zealous,  of  working  from  interested  motives,  and,  worse  than  all. 
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that  their  exertions  must  be  pecuniarily  profitable  to  them.  Well, 
gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  in  connection  with  these  matters  is  that  to  me  a 
journey  to  London — necessarily  a  hurried  one — means  some  suffering  and 
some  loss,  and  when  one’s  motives  are  misconstrued,  it  makes  the  loss  felt 
still  more  keenly,  particularly  when  your  motives  are  canvassed,  not  in  an 
open,  straightforward  manner,  but  under  the  aegis  of  a  nom  de  plume ^  or  in 
some  other  covert  manner.  Still  less  can  one  feel  satisfaction  in  having 
performed  his  duty  when  he  is  covertly  attacked  by  a  colleague  who 
has  not  sufficient  courage  to  acknowledge  his  own  productions,  and  whose 
motives  in  doing  so  are  consequently  not  brought  to  light.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  I  entertain  these  views,  I  hold  that  Scotland  is 
not  sufficiently  represented  on  the  Council,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  increase  that  representation.  We  may  differ  in  our  ideas 
as  to  how  that  may  be  best  done,  but  we  shall,  I  hope,  work  together  in 
order  to  effect  the  object  we  have  in  view.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most 
important  work  we  have  to  perform  to-day,  and  I  shall  do  all  that  lays 
in  my  power  to  bring  our  efforts  in  this  direction  to  a  successful  issue. 

Another  matter  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession  of 
late  is  the  election  by  certain  local  authorities  to  the  office  of  veteri¬ 
nary  inspectors,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  of  men 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  us,  are  not  qualified  to  hold  such  offices, 
I  mean  practitioners  registered  under  the  New  Veterinary  Medical  Act. 
Certainly,  I  myself  had  no  idea,  when  I  assisted  in  the  obtainment  of 
that  Act,  that  it  would  cut  the  ground  from  under  our  feet  in  this 
particular  direction. 

It  is  to  the  Privy  Council  we  have  to  look  as  the  responsible  body  in 
the  making  of  such  appointments,  as  without  such  sanction  they  would 
be  null  and  void,  and  I  suspect  any  representation  made  to  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  subject  would  be  met  by  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878,  in  which  all  veterinary 
practitioners  who  had  been  employed  by  local  authorities  as  inspectors 
under  the  1869  Act  were  held  as  being  eligible  for  the  office.  Certainly 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Veterinary  Inspector  is  strictly  defined  in  the 
1878  Act,  and  according  to  it  I  do  not  see  how  recently-created  existing 
practitioners  can  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  definition,  as  they 
have  been  by  the  Privy  Council  Order  of  19th  May,  1883,  except  on  the 
ground  that,  as  they  have  been  recognised  by  the  profession  and  the 
Privy  Council,  they  must  be  held  as  being  qualified  for  the  office.  If 
this  is  so,  it  most  assuredly  was  never  contemplated  by  the  promoters  of 
the  Veterinary  Act  that  any  action  of  theirs  should  place  such  men  on  a 
level  with  the  graduated  members  of  the  profession.  I  do  not  myself 
see  what  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  unless  strong  representa¬ 
tions  are  made  by  this  and  kindred  associations  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  better  time  for  doing  this  than  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  Privy  Council  is  asking  for  more  extended  powers 
under  the  1878  Act.  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  had  hoped  the 
representations  which  have  been  frequently  made  by  the  profession  as 
to  the  advisability  of  including  Tubercle,  Rabies,  and  Anthrax  in  the 
list  of  contagious  diseases  would  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Privy  Council 
when  the  opportunity  offered  for  obtaining  increased  power,  as  also  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  further  power  to  deal  more  peremptorily  with 
animals  exposed  in  open  market,  and  which  have  there  come  in  contact 
with  diseased  animals.  The  provisions  of  the  proposed  Bill  do  not, 
however,  include  either  of  these  subjects. 

Two  other  matters  have  recently  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  individual  members  of  the  Profession,  and  also  of  the  Association 
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— I  mean,  the  operation  of  docking  horses,  and  the  stripping  of  the  sole  for 
ringbone  and  sidehone — and  some  lay  writers  have  used  language  of  the 
most  condemnatory  character  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  veterinary 
surgeons  as  to  the  advisability  of  performing  the  first- mentioned  opera¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  question,  I  take  it,  which  does  not  present  two  phases 
upon  which  arguments  may  be  based,  and  so  it  is  with  docking.  If,  of 
course,  it  can  be  shown  that  an  operation  is  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
does  not  in  any  way  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
animal,  it  is  a  cruel  operation  ;  but  can  such  be  said,  without  qualifica¬ 
tion,  of  the  operation  under  consideration  ?  I  fancy  all  who  have  to 
ride  for  many  hours  together,  whether  across  country  or  otherwise,  will 
admit  that  there  is  nothing  more  unpleasant  and  disagreeable,  either  to 
horse  or  rider,  than  the  switching  of  heaps  of  mud  over  skin  and  clothes, 
and,  under  some  circumstances,  nothing  more  likely  to  give  rise  to 
unpleasant  consequences ;  and  even  in  harness  horses  much  damage  is 
done,  both  to  carriage  and  harness.  This  latter,  however,  is  only  a 
pecuniary  question,  and  should  not  be  put  in  the  scale  against  animal 
suffering,  even  though  only  of  small  degree. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operation  is  a  severe  one,  and  the 
older  the  horse  the  more  severe  it  is ;  and  even  though  the  duration  of 
the  pain  of  the  operation  is  momentary,  the  subsequent  suffering  from 
the  action  of  the  cautery,  when  used,  is  very  great,  and  even  without 
the  cautery  pain  accompanies  the  healing  process  of  the  wound,  and  it  is 
aggravated  by  the  infliction  of  occasional  knocks  and  bruises  on  the 
tender  stump.  But  while  this  is  so,  the  long  tail  has  its  dangers,  too, 
especially  in  horses  used  for  “  tip  ”  work,  and  only  a  few  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  I  was  called  in  consultation  in  a  case  of  tetanus  caused  by 
a  bruise  inflicted  in  this  way  on  an  undocked  tail.  Assuming  the 
necessity  of  docking,  is  there  any  reason,  I  would  ask,  why  the  operation 
should  be  delayed  to  such  a  late  period  of  life  when  the  pain  and  risk 
must  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  if  it  were  performed  in  early  life, 
say  during  the  first  few  weeks,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  lambs  ?  Or  if  it  is 
performed  in  adultism,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  cruel  cautery  should 
be  employed  for  the  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  ?  I  assert  that  there  is 
not,  as  it  can  be  effectually  arrested  by  the  use  of  a  temporary  ligature, 
without  the  destruction  of  tissue  and  ofttimes  necrosis  of  bone  which 
follows  the  use  of  the  hot  iron. 

In  reference  to  the  second  operation  mentioned,  while  expressing 
regret  that  I  should  in  any  way  use  terms  condemnatory  of  the  action  of 
a  professional  brother,  I  must  say  emphatically  that  by  no  method  of 
reasoning,  physically,  surgically  or  otherwise,  can  the  operation  be  shown 
to  be  either  effectual  as  a  remedy  or  even  palliative  as  a  system,  and 
under  any  circumstances  it  should  not  be  performed  without  the  use  of 
chloroform.  Even  in  canker  of  the  foot  it  has  been  in  my  experience  of 
no  value  whatever  as  a  remedial  procedure. 

The  Relation  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 

Surgeons  to  the  Schools. 

While  the  Schools  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  Council 
in  every  effort  it  has  made  to  improve  the  profession,  the  former  have 
been  charged — anonymously,  certainly,  in  one  or  two  instances — with 
obstructing  the  latter  in  its  work.  We,  or  at  least,  speaking  for  the 
school  I  represent — we  do  not  deny  the  charge.  We  have  obstructed, 
wherever  and  whenever  we  felt  that  the  action  of  the  Council  was 
inimical  to  our  well-being,  but  only  then.  Were  we  not  justified  in  so 
doing  ?  Are  not  the  vested  interests  of  the  Schools  greater  than  those 
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of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons?  Has  not 
the  course  of  events  vindicated  the  action  we  have  taken?  We  are 
charged  with  inconsistency.  We  are  told,  “  You  are  the  minority ;  you 
have  no  right  to  set  up  your  opinion  against  that  of  the  majority.”  The 
rights  of  a  minority  are,  I  take  it,  always  more  sacred  than  those  of  a 
majority,  and  not  infrequently  the  views  of  the  former  prove  in  the  end 
to  be  truer  and  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  latter. 

The  Schools  were  in  a  minority  when  they  opposed  the  illegal  action 
of  the  Council  in  formulating  a  rule  that  no  student  should  be  eligible 
fur  graduation  until  he  had  seen  twelve  months’  service  with  a  practi¬ 
tioner.  They  were  in  a  minority  when  they  opposed  the  application  of 
the  Council  for  a  charter  to  render  pupilage  compulsory.  Has  not  the 
subsequent  course  of  events  proved  that  they  were  right  ?  We  shall  see 
by-and-by. 

We  have  been  charged  with  inconsistency.  In  what  has  our  incon¬ 
sistency  lain  ?  We  have  consistently  fought  for  the  good  of  the  student, 
and  in  doing  so  we  have  fought,  as  we  believe,  for  the  good  of  the  profession 
at  large.  Has  the  Council  been  consistent  in  all  its  actions  ?  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Witness  its  proceedings  in  reference 
to  the  order  of  the  two  parts  of  the  examination  in  the  final !  You  know, 
I  doubt  not,  something  of  the  old  process  of  “  appealing  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober.”  Something  of  this  kind  went  on  in  reference  to 
the  subject  mentioned,  and  in  this  way  :  The  Council  passed  a  resolution, 
almost  unanimoiisly  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  practitioner ^  to  the  effect 
that  “  The  oral  examination  should  precede  the  practical,  and  that  any 
student  failing  in  the  former  should  not  be  allowed  to  present  himself 
for  the  latter,  but  should  be  relegated  to  his  studies  (for  such  period  as 
the  examiners  saw  fit) ;  but  if  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  oral,  he  should 
go  on  at  once  for  the  practical,  and  if  he  failed  in  this,  he  was  not  to  be 
again  examined  in  the  oral  part.”  This  was  a  reasonable  and  a  just  reso¬ 
lution,  but  what  became  of  it?  In  order  that  it  should  become  law,  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  subsequently  adopted  and  confirmed,  but 
by  common  consent  this  part  of  the  process  was  suspended  until  the 
educational  scheme  had  been  matured,  when,  it  was  said,  they  could 
be  both  dealt  with  as  one  subject.  Some  nine  or  twelve  months  after 
this  the  Educational  Committee  presented  their  scheme  to  the  Council, 
and  embodied  therein  was  a  significant  clause  to  the  effect,  “That  the 
practical  should  precede  the  oral  examination,”  &c.  I  objected  to  this 
as  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  resolution  which  had  been  previously 
passed  %  the  Council.  I  was  told  it  had  not  been  passed ;  and  only  one 
man  in  the  room  supported  me,  but  on  reference  to  the  minutes  it  was 
at  once  shown  that  I  was  right.  What  was  the  result  ?  The  Council 
stultified  itself  by  passing  another  resolution,  which  directly  negatived 
the  one  passed  nine  or  twelve  months  before ;  and  what  was  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  ?  Why  was  I,  with  others,  dragged  to  the  Council 
meeting,  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  to  negative  my  own  procedure  ? 
I  knew  not  then  ;  I  know  not  now,  except  on  the  supposition  that  Philip 
was  drunk  when  the  first  resolution  was  passed,  and  that  he  had  subse¬ 
quently  had  time  to  become  sober.  But  we  gave  him  ample  opportunities 
to  regain  his  senses.  A  similar  resolution  was  again  brought  forward  by 
myself;  it  was  supplemented  afterwards  by  one  from  our  friend,  Mr. 
Greaves,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  second  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  even  though  unjust,  was  unalterable,  and  so  it  remains  up  to 
the  present.  Were  we  unreasonable  in  what  we  asked?  Facts  in  our 
possession,  ready  to  be  adduced  when  required,  prove  the  contrary.  We 
only  asked  that  a  reasonable  concession  should  be  made  to  the  struggling 
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student.  We  were  denied  it,  and  that,  too,  without  any  reason  being 
adduced,  except  the  fallacious  one  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  disassociate 
the  oral  from  the  practical,  and  that  if  this  were  done  the  student  would 
forget  his  technical  subjects  by  the  time  he  again  appeared  for  his 
practical. 

Gentlemen,  how  many  are  there  amongst  you,  even  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Council  or  the  Examining  Board,  who  retained  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  for  three  or  six  months  after  obtaining  the  diploma 
to  enable  you  to  present  yourselves  successfully  for  re-examination  in 
those  subjects  ?  I  leave  you  to  answer  the  question,  not  that  I  admit 
this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  course  we  have  recommended.  It 
is  sufficient  under  that  head,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that  if  a  man  has 
passed  one  section  of  an  examination,  it  is  neither  logical  nor  consistent 
to  ask  him  to  again  go  through  the  same  ordeal. 

The  Examining  Board  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  for  several  years  prior  to  its  dissolution,  established  the  system 
of  examining  students  in  practical  subjects  first,  and  if  they  failed  therein 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  up  for  the  oral.  This  was  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  but  it  saved  the  time  of  the  examiners  and  the  pocket 
of  the  Society,  and  the  farce  of  going  on  with  the  examination  of  men 
whom  it  was  known  had  already  failed  was  not  perpetrated;  neither  did 
the  examiners  pocket  fees  for  engaging  in  such  a  farce. 

This  leads  me  on  to  the  Examination  of  Students  and  the  management  of 
the  Examinations,  and  I  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  Examining  Board  is  elected  a  right  one,  and  is  its  composition 
faultless  ?  To  both  questions  I  answer  in  the  negative.  Firstly,  the 
Examining  Board  is  elected  on  the  principle  of  uniformity.  This  in 
itself  is  commendable  enough,  but  is  it  just  to  all  sections  of  students,  or 
is  it  calculated  to  save  the  funds  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  ?  One  result  of  this  system  is  that,  no  matter  how  few  the 
number  of  students  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  constitute 
a  Board,  examiners  must  be  dragged  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  even  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  at  a  very  great  expense  and 
with  much  loss  of  time ;  and,  worse  than  that,  the  final  Board  is  almost 
entirely  metropolitan  in  its  composition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
two  of  its  members  are  Scotchmen,  and  in  some  matters,  at  least,  its 
ideas  are  neither  in  accord  with  Scotch  teaching  or  Scotch  practice. 
Further,  it  is  not  sufficiently  large,  nor  is  there  any  provision  made  for 
such  a  contingency  as  the  enforced  absence,  from  illness  or  other  causes, 
of  one  or  several  of  its  members.  Not  very  long  ago — just  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  the  large  accession  of  income  obtained  from  the  fees  for  the 
Fellowship  degree,  the  fees  exigible  from  the  holders  of  the  Highland 
Society’s  certificate  and  for  the  registration  of  unqualified  practitioners — 
the  cry  was  frequently  heard  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  would  soon  be  bankrupt,  and  that  the  examinations  did  not 
pay.  If  that  was  the  case  then,  how  they  are  likely  to  pay  now,  when 
Examiners  are  paid  so  much  per  hour  for  examining  rejected  students, 
and  when  the  whole  sum  that  can  legally  be  demanded  for  the  diploma 
is  £13  13s.  Od.,  I  fail  to  see. 

In  reference  to  the  examinations  themselves,  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  a  mo.st  marvellous  one  ;  at  least,  so 
far  as  the  C  Examination  is  concerned.  A  moderate  percentage  of  rejec¬ 
tions  is  no  more  than  could  be  expected,  and  could  not  call  forth  any 
comment ;  and  even  if  we  were  unfortunate  enough  formerly  to  get  a 
large  percentage  rejected  on  any  particular  occasion,  it  was  compensated 
for  by  an  equally  large  percentage  of  passes  in  the  succeeding  examina- 
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tions.  But  these  days  seem  doomed  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  things 
of  the  past,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  inquiry  should  be  made,  Why 
is  it  so?  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  it,  more  especially  as 
the  class  of  students  has,  on  the  whole,  much  improved  of  late  years,  and 
the  teaching  has  not  retrograded.  Speaking  for  myself  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  me,  I  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  efforts 
to  qualify  the  men  for  examination  have  not  abated  one  jot,  and  we  fail 
to  see  how  they  can  be  increased  or  improved. 

Some  time  ago  there  originated  in  certain  quarters  a  cry  to  the  effect 
that  the  number  of  students  passed  was  too  great,  that  the  screw  should 
be  put  on,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  colliers,  the  out-put  should  be 
restricted,  but  1  am  not  aware  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  this 
outcry  took  the  first  step  towards  the  consummation  of  their  desire  by 
reducing  the  number  of  their  pupils  and  thus  restricting  the  influx  of 
students  to  the  schools,  and  I  fancy  they  will  not  themselves  escape 
scatheless,  for  most  certainly  the  parents  of  those  who  have  paid  a  large 
sum  as  a  premium,  and  in  addition  large  sums  for  college  fees,  main¬ 
tenance  and  clothing,  will  ask  for  some  explanation  as  to  how  it  is  that 
the  time  required  for  the  obtainment  of  the  diploma  has  been  so  far 
extended,  and,  as  a  consequence,  how  it  is  that  the  expense  is  so  much 
greater  than  they  were  led  to  anticipate,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
prospective  profits  to  he  obtained  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Two 
charges  were  some  time  ago  made  against  the  schools,  the  first  that  they 
were  anxious  by  the  legislation  they  proposed  to  get  rid  of  their  old 
students  in  order  to  make  way  for  others ;  the  second  that  they  did 
not  object  to  take  extra  fees  from  those  who  were  rejected.  These 
two  charges,  like  many  similar  ones  which  have  been  made  against  us, 
are  not  consistent  with  each  other,  for  if  we  desired  to  increase  our  fees 
we  should  most  certainly  not  do  all  in  our  power  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  students,  nor  should  we  have  proposed  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  present  themselves  for  the  oral  examination  first,  and  if  after  passing 
it  they  failed  to  pass  the  practical  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  away  to 
practitioners  to  improve  their  knowledge. 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  we  are  inconsistent  in  contending  for  this, 
seeing  that  we  value  so  lightly  the  teaching  of  the  practitioners.  This 
charge  is  as  void  of  truth  as  the  others  which  have  been  made  against  us. 
Speaking  for  myself  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  I  have  ever  under¬ 
rated  the  value  of  practical  training ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  urge  upon  students  the  necessity  of  seeing  practice  during 
their  college  career,  and  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  after  they  have 
obtained  some  scientific  knowledge  and  have  got  into  the  routine  of 
study  instead  of  spending  several  years  in  a  pupilage  before  gaining  any 
scientific  knowledge ;  and  in  no  way  has  the  wisdom  of  this  advice  been 
shown  more  prominently  than  in  the  results  of  the  late  examinations  in 
which  the  fatality  has  been  infinitely  greater  amongst  so-called  “  prac¬ 
tical  ”  than  it  has  been  amongst  those  dubbed  as  “  theoretical  ”  students, 
even  in  the  very  subjects  which  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  former 
possessed  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge. 

In  reference  to  the  cry  as  to  the  too  rapid  increase  of  graduates  I  may 
ask  has  it  any  foundation  in  fact  ?  and  if  it  has  is  it  the  duty  of  any 
body  of  persons  to  take  cognizance  of  it  ?  or  is  it  any  truer  in  reference 
to  our  own  than  it  is  in  reference  to  every  other  profession  or  calling  ? 
Twenty-one  years  ago  or  thereby  about  sixty-four  students  presented 
themselves  for  examination  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  Of  these  a  very  small  percentage  was  rejected; 
and  in  the  same  year,  if  I  am  not  wrongly  informed,  upwards  of  thirty 
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others  obtained  the  certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland.  Is  the  increase  comparatively  so  great  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  enormous  addition  to  the  number  of  animals  and  the 
still  greater  increase  in  their  value?  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  number  of  empirics  has  been,  and  will  in  a  few  years  be 
still  more,  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  services  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  are  sought  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  a  few  years  ago 
was  the  case.  If  the  out-put  of  graduates  continues  to  be  restricted  *as 
it  now  is  a  few  years  only  can  elapse  before  a  cry  will  be  raised  for  a 
larger  supply,  and  in  the  meantime  one  class  of  men  who  have  of  late  put 
their  fingers  into  the  veterinary  surgeons’  pie  too  frequently— I  mean 
retired  army  farriers  (and  I  would  ask  parenthetically  will  they  be 
allowed  to  retain  this  title  under  the  provisions  of  the  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons  Act  ?)  will  profit  by  the  restriction.  Supply  and  demand  gene¬ 
rally  regulate  themselves,  and  some  of  the  older  practitioners  will  tell 
you  that  although  the  supply  has  increased,  the  demand  has  increased  in 
equal  proportion — as  witness  the  remark  of  that  veteran  practitioner,  Mr. 
Carlisle,  to  the  effect  that  “  when  he  first  went  to  Cumberland  he  was 
the  only  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  county  and  the  broth  was  very  thin, 
but  now  there  were  dozens  and  there  was  plenty  for  all.” 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  understand  why  the  percentage  of  rejections 
is  so  largely  increased  except  on  the  supposition  that  more  is  demanded 
from  students  than  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  know ;  more, 
in  fact,  than  is  asked  from  those  who  aspire  to  the  higher  degree  of 
fellowship.* 

In  all  other  examinations  a  certain  percentage  of  answers  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  pass  a  man ;  in  the  arts  about  30,  in  medicine  50,  and  in  the 
sciences  (higher  than  any  other,  as  it  should  be)  75.  Why  should  the 
necessary  percentage  be  higher  in  the  veterinary  than  in  the  medical 
profession  ? 

It  may  be  said  it  is  not.  All  the  answer  I  have  to  give  to  that  is,  that 
I  am  quite  confident  I  have  sent  men  up  for  examination,  who  have  been 
rejected,  and  who  were  capable  of  answering  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
questions  if  the  examinations  were  ranged  equally  over  the  whole  of  the 
subjects  of  study.  If  an  examiner  takes  one  or  two  particular  subjects 
with  which  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  conversant,  he  may  be  in  a 
position  to  reject  almost  every  student  who  presents  himself,  and  by  such 
a  method  I  would  undertake  to  reject  almost  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession — be  he  teacher,  examiner,  or  anything  else,  if  he  chose  to  submit 
himself  to  the  test.  It  is  impossible  for  a  student,  unless  he  is  possessed 
of  the  brain  of  a  Cuvier,  to  grasp  every  subject  in  its  entirety,  more 
especially  when  the  subjects  comprised  in  a  single  examination  may  be 
enumerated,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands ;  and  when  in  order  to 
consider  them  at  all  fully  it  occupies  (as  in  my  own  case)  a  lecturer  two 
hours  a  day  for  two  winter  and  two  summer  sessions  to  go  over  them ; 
and  if  students  do  make  mistakes  are  they  any  worse  than  practitioners  ? 
What  about  the  glaring  blunders  that  we  sometimes  see  committed  by 
men  of  many  years’  standing  ?  What  about  the  records  of  the  Law 
Courts  ?  Half  a  dozen  men  swearing  on  one  side  that  a  horse  is  lame, 
has  a  cataract,  a  spavin,  a  ringbone,  or  navicular  disease ;  half  a  dozen 

*  In  the  marking,  however,  I  may  observe,  an  “  indifferent  ”  in  two 
subjects  was  not  allowed  formerly  to  reject  a  man  if  he  was  fairly  well 
up  in  other  subjects ;  now,  however,  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  a 
“  good,”  or  even  several  “  goods,”  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract  an 
“  indifferent.” 
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on  the  other  denying  the  existence  of  such  defects,  and  even  going  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  if  any  man  differs  from  them  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession. 

It  will  be  said  that  I  lean  too  much  to  the  side  of  the  students.  If 
so,  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  soft  impeachment.  I  have  myself  been  a 
student,  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  training  of  a  few  hundreds  of  them. 
I  know  their  difficulties,  and  hope  I  am  able  to  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  troubles.  I  hold  that  it  is  a  misfortune  when  a  bad  student 
succeeds  in  “  fluking  ”  through  an  examination,  inasmuch  as  it  is  apt  to 
confirm  the  already  careless  and  indolent  in  their  bad  habits  ;  but  I 
hold,  still  more  firmly,  that  it  is  doubly  a  misfortune  when  a  good 
earnest  student  is  rejected,  as  it  has  not  only  a  depressing,  or  sometimes 
a  maddening,  effect  upon  him  individually  ;  but  it  has  also  the  same 
eflTect  upon  those  who  come  after  him,  and  the  rejection  will  cling  as  a 
stigma  to  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life.  Some  there  are  who  take 
to  “  plucking  ”  as  the  eel  is  said  to  take  to  skinning ;  but  in  the  case  of 
others,  the  process  is  carried  out  only  at  the  expense  of  much  mental 
suffering,  and  leaves  its  damnatory  effects  behind  for  ever. 

Naturally  the  question  will  be  asked,  What  is  the  remedy  ?  ”  I  can 
only  suggest  that  a  little  more  liberality  be  shown  to  students,  and  that 
their  answers,  when  differing  from  the  views  of  the  examiners,  should  be 
accepted  if  they  are  based  on  authoritative  teaching.  In  reference  to 
the  methods  of  examination — that  the  examination  be  partly  written, 
that  the  number  of  examiners  be  increased  when  over  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  candidates  appear,  and,  if  it  is  thought  necessary,  that  assessors 
be  appointed  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  fashionable  system  of  cavilling  at  the 
schools  will  fall  into  desuetude,  and  that  all  will  unite  together  for  the 
improvement  of  the  profession.  The  schools  have  not,  by  some  at  least, 
been  accredited  with  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  onward 
progress  of  the  profession.  Let  us  see  what  their  influence  has  been, 
but  in  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  influence  which  the  schools  have 
exercised  on  the  progress  of  our  profession,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  inquire  into  the  influence  which  technical  education  has  exer¬ 
cised  upon  the  progress  and  position  of  all  professions,  upon  the  arts, 
upon  science ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  charged  with  making  a  too 
sweeping  declaration  when  I  say,  positively,  that  the  advancement  of 
all  professions,  of  all  arts,  of  all  sciences,  has  been  contemporaneous  with, 
and  in  exact  proportion  to,  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
technical  education  generally  and  particularly  ;  and,  what  is  more,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  this  form  of  education  has  been  the 
decline  in  the  particular  art  or  science  upon  which  that  neglect  has 
exercised  its  baneful  influence.  Nay  more,  and  of  still  greater  im- 
portance,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  advance  of  nations  in 
civilization  and  in  refinement  is  always  intimately  linked  with  the 
amount  of  energy  put  forth  in  the  improvement  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  mind  of  the  subject.  Look  where  you  will,  gentlemen — to 
the  sister  science  of  medicine ;  to  the  intimately  related  art  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  to  the  more  exact  sciences;  to  the  arts;  even  to  mechanics — 
and  you  will,  if  you  choose  to  exercise  your  faculties,  be  able  to  perceive 
that  all  owe  their  present  high  position  to  the  careful  nourishment  and 
encouragement  of  technical  studies.  Every  now  and  again  you  will  see 
some  great  industry  declining,  and  the  cry  goes  forth,  “  Cannot  it  be 
resuscitated — revitalised  ?  ”  And  then  some  Solomon  comes  forward  and 
puts  his  finger  upon  the  source  of  the  blight ;  points  out  that  the  work 
has  been  done  in  a  slovenly  and  perfunctory  fashion;  that  hands,  not 
brains,  have  been  the  guiding  force ;  that  there  has  been  no  desire  to 
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improve,  no  desire  to  attain  to  eminence,  no  desire  to  introduce  new 
ideas  or  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is 
there  a  revivification,  a  new  start  made  on  the  road  to  perfection,  a 
determination  on  all  sides  to  excel;  and  assuredly  the  end,  as  a  rule,  is 
success. 

Gentlemen,  has  it  not  been  so  in  the  case  of  our  own  profession  ?  I  chal¬ 
lenge  denial.  And  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  schools  has 
been  the  advance  of  our  beloved  and  humanitarian  calling.  Look  back 
over  sixty  or  eighty  years.  See  men  treating  the  diseases  of  animals 
by  rule  ot  thumb, ^  without  the  slightest  aid  from  that  higher  intelligence 
which  is  alone  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  trained  mental  faculties ; 
administering  this  medicine  or  performing  that  operation  because  their 
forefathers  did  it,  or  because  experience  had  taught  them  to  do  it ; 
without  any  higher  notions,  without  any  idea  of  the  modus  operandi  by 
which  the  ends  they  desired  from  the  application  of  their  nostrums  were 
to  be  gained.  Look  at  the  present  position  of  medical  and  veterinary 
medical  science.  In  each  case  honest  endeavours  are  made  to  obtain 
some  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  system 
by  the  medicaments  usually  employed  in  the  daily  combat  with  disease. 
And  if  in  many  instances  these  endeavours  terminate  in  failure,  is  that 
any  reason  why  we  should  feel  disheartened  or  deterred  from  prosecuting 
our  inquiries  ?  Nay !  rather  that  we  should  persevere,  knowing  well 
that  Nature  sometimes  reveals  herself  in  marvellous  and  unlooked-for 
ways,  and  that  very  likely,  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  despair,  we  have 
our  feet  on  the  threshold  of  success.  Sceptics  may  scoflf  at  our  failures. 
We  need  not  heed  them.  Scepticism  is  often  begotten  of  ignorance; 
scoffing  of  indolence  and  envy.  And  whence  came  the  impetus  to  these 
honest  endeavours  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  forces  we  daily 
employ  ?  I  answer,  from  the  schools.  Practice,  unaided,  did  nothing 
for  ages  to  lift  medical  science  out  of  the  slough  of  ignorance  in  which 
it  wallowed,  and  would  of  itself  have  done  nothing  now ;  but  aided 
by  the  higher — may  1  say,  the  divine  ? — light  of  science,  it  has  gone 
on  progressing  and  approaching,  day  by  day,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection. 

But  while  I  say  this,  I  am  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  schools  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  own  honest  efforts  in  the  direction  of  internal 
improvement,  for  so  sure  as  the  teacher  lulls  himself  into  a  false  self- 
complacency,  into  the  idea  that  he  knows  all  that  can  be  known  as  to 
the  particular  branch  of  science  which  he  professes  to  teach,  so  soon  will 
the  taught,  with  very  few  exceptions,  follow  in  his  steps ;  and  I  am 
afraid,  humiliating  as  it  may  be  to  me  to  make  the  confession,  we  have  a 
good  example  of  it  in  the  case  of  our  own  schools.  I  refer  to  the  marked 
difference  which  has  existed  in  the  past  in  the  onward  progress  of  the 
graduates  of  the  oldest  school,  the  London,  and  the  newer  school,  the 
Edinburgh.  And  to  what  has  this  been  owing,  but  to^  the  desire  for 
progress  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  leading  spirit  of^  the  latter, 
to  the  indifference  to  progress  which  for  so  long  a  time  prevailed  in  the 
former  ?  In  the  one  case  the  teacher  was  an  enthusiast,  and  carried  his 
mind  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  present ;  in  the  other,  I  am  afraid, 
the  present  was  the  “be-all  and  end-all”  of  existence.  Professor  Dick 
pressed  into  the  service  of  his  school  the  professors  of  sciences  outside 
his  own  profession,  and  not  only  was  histology  and  physiology  taught  as 
a  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  students  were  urged  to  take  advantage 
(and  the  opportunity  was  often  afforded  them  for  so  doing  by  the 
various  teachers)  of  the  instruction  given  in  pathology,  in  medicine,  and 
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in  surgery,  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Twenty  years  ago,  all  that 
was  taught  of  histology  or  physiology  in  the  London  school  could  be 
taken  down  in  about  twenty  pages  of  notes ;  a  little  histology  (not  prac¬ 
tical,  but  purely  theoretical)  from  one,  a  smattering  of  physiology  from 
another,  was  all  that  the  student  could  get,  and  the  only  man  who 
attempted  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  path  and  to  teach  pathology  in  its 
more  enlightened  form  was  that  veteran  teacher  Professor  Simonds,  the 
notes  of  his  lecture  upon  Inflammation  alone  occupying  more  pages  of  a 
note-book  than  those  of  all  the  histology  and  physiology  combined. 
Medicine  and  surgery  were  taught,  but  the  other  subjects  were  merely 
glanced  at;  and  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  in  helminthology  and  cattle 
pathology,  thanks  also  to  Professor  Simonds,  the  students  of  the  south 
had  a  great,  advantage  over  their  brethren  of  the  north.  This  one 
example  alone,  gentlemen,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of  technical 
education — the  benign  influence  of  the  schools.  But,  to  come  a  little 
nearer  home,  let  us  see  what  even  the  profession  has  demanded,  and  is 
demanding,  in  the  matter  of  education. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  test  examination  in  general  knowledge, 
there  was  no  botany  taught  and  no  examination  on  that  subject  held , 
histology  or  physiology  had  ‘no  separate  place,  and  the  fringe  only  of 
pathology  was  touched.  An  educational  test  was  instituted,  and  it  has 
been  made  more  searching  as  time  has  gone  on ;  botany,  histology, 
physiology  and  pathology  have  each  their  separate  teachers,  each  their 
appointed  examiners,  and,  although  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  the  Council  had  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  these  changes,  many  of  them  had  been  introduced  into  the 
schools  long  before  the  profession  spoke.  Some  of  the  teachers  had  a  hand 
in  putting  the  regulations  in  regard  to  them  in  force,  and  all  have 
honestly  laboured  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branch  of  science  which  they  individually  profess.  And  yet  the  teachers 
are  by  some  cavillers  practically  charged  with  being  obstructionists,  and 
that,  too,  when  they  have  only  discharged  the  duty  of  protecting  their 
own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected.  In  some  cases  they  have  not  been  given  credit  for  the  practice 
even  of  common  honesty,  because  they  have  not  seen  eye  to  eye  with  the 
profession  or  with  the  profession’s  representatives.  Certainly  there  have 
been  instances  of  opposition,  and  in  one  case  perhaps  an  unfortunate 
attempt  to  dish  the  profession,  but  in  most  instances  the  opposition  has 
been  honest,  has  been  free  from  disinterested  motives,  and  has  been 
governed  by  a  desire  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  few.  In  the  matter  of 
education  the  schools  with  one  exception  (and  that  exception  was 
justified  probably  for  reasons  which  we  know  not  of)  have  been  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  desire  to  have  a  higher  test  instituted,  provided  always 
that  it  was  made  applicable  to  all  alike,  and  I  rejoice — and  I  believe 
the  representatives  of  other  schools  do  so  equally — that  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  has  been  arrived  at,  and  that  in  the  future  we  shall  have 
an  independent  and  unbiassed  test  applied  equally  to  all  intending 
students  of  the  profession. 

No !  gentlemen,  the  profession  cannot  do  without  the  schools  any 
more  than  they  can  exist  without  the  aid  of  the  profession,  and  if  the 
latter  benefits  by  the  former  it  is  a  reversionary  benefit,  for  the  minds  of 
the  younger  graduates  who  go  out  from  them  must'  re -act  for  good  on 
the  minds  of  their  older  brethren ;  their  brains  are  charged  with  the 
newer  knowledge,  and  if  their  seniors  are  inclined  to  do  so  they  may 
share  it  with  them.  The  students  of  the  present  possess  advantages 
infinitely  beyond  those  possessed  by  the  students  of  the  past,  the  accu- 
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mulated  wisdom  of  ages  is  theirs,  your  experience  and  mine  and  the 
experience  of  the  generations  immediately  preceding  is  theirs  also,  and 
it  is  for  them  to  improve  upon  it  and  to  evolve  from  the  convolutions  of 
a  more  highly  educated  brain  ideas  which  shall  assist  even  their  seniors 
in  their  life’s  work. 

The  President  then  invited  discussion  of  the  various  subjects 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting,  particularly  the 
election  of  members  of  Council,  and  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  only  Eellows  will  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Council 
and  Examining  Board  after  1886. 

Professor  Williams  said  :  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  the  election  of  councilmen.  I  quite  agree 
with  Professor  Walley  that,  under  the  present  charter,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  alteration  ;  but  charters  are  now  easily 
obtained.  Looking  to  what  will  happen  in  a  few  years,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  charter  will  have  to  be  repealed  after  1886,  other¬ 
wise  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  will  be  at  a 
deadlock,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  on  if  none  but  Bellows 
can  be  members  of  Council  and  Examiners.  Where  are  the 
Fellows  to  come  from  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  appointment  of  non-qualified  persons 
as  inspectors  has  been  referred  to.  It  lies  with  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council  to  instruct  the  Privy  Council  as 
to  whether  they  should  appoint  these  men  or  not.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  veterinary  ofScer  of  the  Privy  Council  does  not 
advise  the  appointment  of  only  qualified  veterinary  surgeons.  I 
think  that  it  should  be  brought  under  his  notice  at  the  Privy 
Council  table. 

The  subject  of  docking  is  one  on  which  1  hold  a  very  strong 
opinion.  I  consider  that  veterinary  surgeons  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  performing  this  operation.  The  operation  cer¬ 
tainly  causes  some  little  pain,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary. 
We  have  recently  had  four  undocked  horses  under  treatment  for 
injuries  to  the  tail,  injuries  which  could  not  have  occurred  had 
the  animals  been  docked. 

Professor  McCall,  Glasgow,  remarked  that  there  was  much 
valuable  information  in  what  Mr.  Cunningham  had  said.  He 
held  that,  seeing  more  students  are  taught  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  they  were  entitled  to  have  a  reasonable  representation 
in  the  Council.  At  all  events,  they  should  have  half  as  large  a 
representation  of  examiners  as  their  English  friends  had.  Such 
not  being  the  case,  justice  cannot  be  done,  either  to  England  or 
Ireland.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  only  one 
examining  board  and  one  council  for  the  profession.  He  had 
always  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
have  a  Scottish  charter  and  two  licensing  bodies.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  they  went  in  for  a  Scottish 
charter  they  would  obtain  it,  but  he  held  that  it  was  not 
necessary. 
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Mr.  Fottiej  Paisley,  said  it  was  represented  to  them  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  that 
if  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  examinations  were 
abolished,  they  would  receive  a  better  representation,  but  they 
had  no  prospect  of  this  under  the  present  circumstances.  He 
was  in  favour  of  getting  a  new  charter,  unless  their  grievances 
were  redressed.  He  considered  the  regulation  whereby  only 
Pellows  will  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Council  after  1886  to 
be  a  most  objectionable  arrangement. 

Mr.  Spreull,  Dundee,  President  of  the  Scottish  Central 
Association,  thought  that  they  would  not  be  properly  repre¬ 
sented  until  the  election  was  carried  out  on  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
plan.  He  approved  of  that  scheme  entirely,  and  thought  that 
they  ought  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  advancing  it. 

Mr.  Camphell,  President  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  supporting 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  He  thought  the  con¬ 
stituency  system  of  election  was  greatly  wanted,  particularly  for 
Scotland. 

Mr.  McGregor^  President  of  the  North  of  England  Association, 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  constituency  plan  of  election,  He 
said  that  they  in  the  North  of  England  felt  that  they  were  not 
properly  represented  in  the  Council. 

Mr.  T.  Greaves,  Manchester,  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  Council  at  the  time  the  memorial  was  presented ; 
that  it  was  met  in  a  friendly  and  liberal  frame  of  mind ;  but 
that  they  had  no  power  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  memorial. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  get  a  new  charter  in  order  to  change 
the  mode  of  election.  He,  for  one,  would  vote  for  that,  as  he 
felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  better  representation  in  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Cunningham  said  it  was  most  important  that  they  should 
get  men  to  go  to  the  Council  who  are  real  friends  of  Scotland. 
He  proposed  they  should  begin  by  trying  to  get  the  Principals 
of  the  three  Scotch  colleges  elected.  If  they  could  get  about 
400  votes  for  each  candidate,  their  election  would  be  certain. 
He  would  telegraph  to  the  secretary  to  have  the  nominations  of 
those  three  gentlemen  entered  at  once. 

Mr.  ConnacMe  said :  What  we  want  is  that  the  Scotch  prac¬ 
titioners  shall  stick  together,  and  try  to  get  the  three  Principals 
into  the  Council  this  year.  If  any  of  us  in  Scotland  demur  to 
anything  that  is  brought  before  the  Council,  we  are  immediately 
attacked  with  such  epithets  as  “  narrow-minded,”  and  get  abused 
in  the  veterinary  journals  by  anonymous  nonentities. 

Mr.  a.  Hunter,  Newcastle,  said  that  the  North  of  England 
was  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  Council.  He  thought  the 
Scotch  societies  should  unite  with  the  North  of  England  societies 
in  their  efforts  to  return  their  nominees. 

Mr.  Rutherford  thought  that  the  three  Scotch  societies  ought 
to  amalgamate  with  the  North  of  England  and  Border  Counties 
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not  only  for  political  purposes,  but  also  to  support  each  other 
socially  and  professionally.  He  begged  to  second  the  motion 
that  Principals  Williams  and  McCall  be  nominated  to  repre¬ 
sent  Scotland  in  the  Council.  He  held  that  the  Principals  of 
schools,  in  virtue  of  their  position,  should  be  members  of  Council, 
and  need  no  election. 

Mr.  Cameron^  Berwick-on-Tweed,  thought  that  they  ought  to 
assist  the  North  of  England  society  in  returning  their  candidate. 
He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  docking. 
He  suggested  that  the  North  of  Scotland  society,  which  had  been 
asleep  for  a  long  time,  should  be  roused  up  and  asked  for  its 
assistance. 

Mr.  Thomson^  Aberdeen,  treasurer  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
society,  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  advance  the  business,  by 
getting  others  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  A.  BohinsoUy  Greenock,  endorsed  what  had  been  said  as  to 
electing  the  Principals  of  the  schools.  He  agreed  that  they 
ought  to  be  in  Council  in  virtue  of  their  office. 

Mr.  Phillips  thought  that  Scotland  and  the  Northern  counties 
of  England  were  not  represented  as  they  ought  to  be.  He 
approved  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Scottish  and  North  of 
England  societies.  He  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  the  Principals 
of  schools  would  not  require  to  be  elected,  but  would  take  their 
places  in  Council  in  ordinary  course. 

Principal  Williams  approved  of  the  amalgamation  scheme. 
He  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  every  person  aspiring  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  should  have  a  political  creed. 

Professor  McQueen  thought  that  Mr.  Cunningham’s  memorial 
should  be  brought  up  at  every  annual  meeting  of  the  societies, 
in  order  to  keep  the  scheme  continually  before  the  members  of 
the  profession. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  go  out  from 
the  Eoyal  College,  and  get  a  diploma-granting  body  of  their 
own,  as  he  thought  they  would  never  get  more  justice  from  that 
college. 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  matter  had  been  well 
thrashed  out,  and  the  time  had  come  when  the  motions  should 
be  put  to  the  meeting.  The  first  motion,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Eutherford,  was  that  Prin¬ 
cipals  Williams  and  McCall  should  be  nominated  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  election  to  Council. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  second  motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  Eutherford  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Spreull,  was  that  the  three  Scottish  societies  should 
amalgamate  with  the  North  of  England  Association,  and  assist 
in  carrying  their  nominee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

After  some  conversation  it  was  agreed  that  the  secretaries  of 
the  associations  should  form  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  objects 
in  view. 
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Mr.  Smart  j  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  North  of  England  Association, 
said  that  there  were  between  400  and  500  practitioners  last  year 
in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  and  he  believed  that  if 
they  worked  together  they  could  carry  three  or  four  men  ;  that 
was,  if  they  worked  for  them  and  no  one  else. 

The  President  asked  if  each  society  was  to  bear  an  equal  part 
of  the  expense  that  might  be  incurred. 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  the  North  of  England  Association  were 
prepared  to  bear  their  share  of  the  expense. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Associations  would  bear  an  equal 
part  of  the  expense. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  terminated. 

Immediately  after  the  business  meeting  upwards  of  eighty 
members  and  others  dined  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel.  Principal 
Walley  occupied  the  chair,  while  Mr.  Spreull,  Dundee,  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  Kirkcudbright,  were  croupiers.  The  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  having  been  honoured,  Mr.  Spreull  proposed  the 
toast  of  “  The  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,”  which 
wns  responded  to  by  Mr.  Greaves,  who  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  greater  number  of  Scotsmen  in  the  Council  than  there  were 
at  present.  The  matter  rested  in  their  own  hands,  and  they 
might  obtain  a  greater  share  in  the  representation  of  the  Council 
if  they  would  only  shake  off  their  apathy  and  agitate  as  the  men 
of  Lancashire  had  done  twenty  years  ago.  The  remaining  toasts 
were  “The  Sister  Profession,”  proposed  by  Professor  McQueen, 
and  responded  to  by  Dr.  Hunter ;  “  The  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Scotland,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Borthwick,  and 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Connachie  ;  “  The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council,”  proposed  by  Principal  McCall,  and  replied 
to  by  Bailie  Anderson ;  “  The  Scottish  and  Kindred  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations,”  proposed  by  Principal  Williams,  and 
replied  to  by  the  presidents  of  the  different  associations ;  “  The 
Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence  Association,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pottie,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Greaves ;  “  The  Board  of 
Examiners,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  A.  Eobinson ;  “  The  Schools,”  proposed  by  Bailie  Anderson, 
and  replied  to  by  the  Principals  ;  and  “  The  Visitors.” 

T.  H.  Lewis,  Mon.  See., 
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The  Veterinary  Mutual  Defence  Fundj  1884. 


Cash  Iteceived.  £  s.  d. 
Balance  in  Bank  Mar.  9th, 

1883  .  .  .  .  103  2  10 

Suhsci'iptions  from  9th 
March,  1883,  to  March 
11th,  1884  .  .  .  131  13  6 

Bank  interest,  June  23rd, 

1883  .  .  .  .  2  14  9 

Do.,  do.,  Dec.  24th,  1883  1  3  7 


£238  14  8 


Cash  Paid.  £  s.  d. 

Balance  this  day  in  Bank  230  11  2 
Amount  overpaid  into 
Bank  by  Treasurer  at 
last  balance.  ’.  .  6  8  0 

Balance  in  hand  .  .  1  15  6 


£238  14  8 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

John  B.  Wolstenholme. 


March  11th,  1884. 

Thomas  Geeaves,  Mon.  Treasurer. 


The  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Fund,  1884. 


Cash  Received.  £  s.  d. 

Invested  in  Birkenhead 

Docks  .  .  •  1300  0  0 

Ditto,  ditto  .  .  .  600  0  0 

Cash  in  Bank,  March 
9th,  1883  .  .  .  5  19  11 

Bank  interest,  23rd 

June,  1883  .  .  1  0  7 

Mersey  Dock  Coupons, 

July  10th,  1883  .  25  7  6 

Subscriptions,  J  uly  24th, 

1883  .  .  .  610 

Mersey  Dock  Coupons, 

Oct.  1st,  1883  .  .  12  11  6 

Bank  interest,  Dec. 

24th,  1883  .  .  0  5  0 

1884. 

Mersey  Dock  Coupons, 

Jan.  11th,  1884  •  25  9  2 

Subscriptions,  January 

10th,  1884  .  .  1  0  0 

£1977  14  8 

Cash  overpaid  into  Bank  3  6  2^ 

£1981  0  lOi 


1883.  Cash  Paid.  £ 

Aug.  14th,  cash  to  the 

Widow  and  Children 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Rushall  ...  5 

Aug.  24th,  new  receipt 
book  .  .  .  0 

Sept.  8th,  Brown’s  two 
orphan  children  .  10 

Dec.  31st,  wrappers  for 
circulars  .  .  .  0 

1884. 

Jan.  7th,  ditto,  ditto  .  0 

Jan.  26th,  the  Widow 
and  Children  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alfred  Bus- 
hall  ....  5 

March  5  th,  ditto,  ditto  5 

March  9th,  Secretary’s 
expenses  ...  2 

Bonds  ....  1900 

Cash  in  Bank  this  day .  52 


£1981 


s.  d. 

0  0 
6  6 
0  0 
11  4 
5  8i 

0  0 
0  0 

2  8 
0  0 
14  8 


0  lOi 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

John  B.  Wolstenholme. 


March  11th,  1884.  —  - 

Thomas  Geeaves,  Mon,  Treasurer. 
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List  of  Subscriptions  from  March  ^th,  1883,  to 

March  ^th,  1884. 


1883 — March. 


14. 

T.  Hopkins  . 

£ 

.  1 

s. 

1 

d. 

0 

8. 

April. 

C.  Sheather  .  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

16. 

T.  D.  Lambert 

.  1 

1 

0 

G.  H.  Harwell 

.  1 

1 

0 

20. 

B.  Cartledge 

.  0 

10 

6 

F.  Kidler 

.  1 

1 

0 

E.  Woodger . 

.  3 

3 

0 

J.  Leather  and  Son 

.  2 

2 

0 

5. 

May. 

Wm.  Dobie  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

12. 

Prof.  Williams  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

S.  Locke  .  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

17. 

A.  H.  Harwell 

.  1 

1 

0 

15. 

June. 

J.  L.  Barling 

.  0 

10 

6 

Prof.  Walley 

.  0 

10 

6 

A.  Lawson  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

J.  Lawson  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

7. 

July. 

H.  R.  Sowerhy  . 

.  0  10 

6 

14. 

G.  Oliver 

.  1 

1 

0 

18. 

G.  Oliver 

.  5 

0 

0 

21. 

Thos.  Barker 

.  6 

1 

0 

26. 

Wm.  A.  Feild 

.  0 

10 

6 

5. 

August. 

A.  Bains 

.  6 

1 

0 

John  Brizzell 

.  6 

1 

0 

25. 

October. 
John  Howard 

.  0 

10 

6 

29. 

November. 

G.  Ball  and  Son  . 

.  2 

2 

0 

30; 

James  Martin 

.  1 

1 

0 

9. 

Hecember. 

J.  M.  Stanley 

.  3 

3 

0 

1. 

1884 — January 
T.  Proctor  . 

• 

.  1 

1 

0 

2. 

R.  Reynolds . 

.  1 

1 

0 

B.  Cartledge 

010 

6 

J.  Rowe 

.  1 

1 

0 

Wm.  Carless 

.  1 

1 

0 

John  Markham  . 

.  0 

10 

6 

3. 

Wm.  H.  McCaldon 

.  2 

2 

0 

J.  C.  James  . 

.  0 

10 

6 

E.  Nuttall  . 

.  0 

10 

6 

P.  E.  Both  well 

.  1 

1 

0 

C.  Sheather  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

7. 

Wm.  Bower . 

.  1 

1 

0 

G.  Cave 

.  0 

10 

6 

J.  J.  &  J.  Freeman 

.  1 

11 

6 

Wm.  T.  Peacock  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

1884 — January. 

£  s. 

d. 

7.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram 

.  1  0 

0 

G.  Oliver 

.  1  1 

0 

G.  Newsome 

.  0  10 

6 

Hy.  Thompson 

.  1  1 

0 

A.  H.  Santy . 

.  1  1 

0 

9.  F.  G.  Sampson 

.  1  1 

0 

T.  G.  Chesterman 

.  1  1 

0 

R.  C.  Edwards 

.  0  10 

0 

T.  W.  Wragg 

.  1  1 

0 

T.  Gregory  . 

.  0  10 

6 

11.  R.  Cose 

.  1  1 

0 

E.  Meek 

.  1  1 

0 

12.  J.  H.  Overed 

.  0  10 

6 

15.  G.  Warnaby 

.  0  10 

6 

H.  S.  Withers  . 

.  1  1 

0 

16.  Wm.  Whittle 

.  0  10 

6 

Hy.  J.  Cartwright  &  Son  2  2 

0 

C.  Morgan  . 

.  1  1 

0 

17.  Thos.  Collins 

.  0  10 

6 

F.  T.  Stanley 

.  1  1 

0 

18.  R.  C.  Triggar 

.  1  1 

0 

Thos.  Barker 

.  1  1 

0 

T.  E.  Angers 

.  1  1 

0 

19.  J.  Brizzell  . 

.  1  1 

0 

F.  Hanby 

.  0  10 

6 

E.  Woodger . 

.  1  1 

0 

T.  H.  Broad . 

.  1  1 

0 

21.  C.  Crowhurst 

.  0  10 

6 

Rd.  Roberts . 

.  1  1 

0 

26.  Hy.  Olver  . 

.  0  10 

6 

E.  Beddard  . 

.  1  1 

0 

H.  Blunt 

.  1  1 

0 

A.  Over 

.  0  10 

6 

H.  W.  Caton 

.  1  1 

0 

J.  B.  Taylor . 

.  1  1 

0 

0.  J.  Hill  . 

.  1  1 

0 

H.  M.  Stanley 

.  1  1 

0 

F.  Blakeway 

.  1  1 

0 

Captain  B.  H.  Russell 

.  0  10 

6 

H.  J.  Goodall 

.  1  1 

0 

S.  H.  Withers  . 

.  1  1 

0 

30.  E.  H.  Leach 

.  0  10 

6 

H.  Hogben  . 

.  0  10 

6 

W.  A.  Feild  . 

.  0  10 

6 

February. 

2.  H.  T.  Batt  &  Son 

.  2  2 

0 

W.  Cawthorn  . 

.  0  10 

6 

J.  Scrivens  .  • 

.  0  10 

6 

S.  Locke 

.  1  1 

0 

M.  Pratt 

.  1  10 

0 

Wm.  Broughton  . 

.  0  10 

6 

J.  Bale 

.  0  10 

6 

Parline  Walker  . 

.  0  10 

6 

J.  H.  Ferguson  . 

.  0  10 

6 
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February. 

March. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2.  Prof.  Williams 

,  1  1 

0 

2.  J.  S.  Carter . 

.  0 

10 

6 

Peter  Walker 

.  0  10 

6 

3.  Thos.  Seeker 

.  0  10 

6 

Phillip  Deighton  . 

.  0  10 

6 

7.  Thos.  Greaves 

.  1 

1 

0 

5.  Edwin  Faulkner  . 

.  1  1 

0 

G.  Morgan  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

G.  H.  and  J.  Pyatt 

.  1  1 

0 

A.  Bains 

.  1 

1 

0 

H.  K.  Perrins 

.  1  1 

0 

8.  C.  Wm.  Elam 

.  1 

1 

0 

J.  Woodger  . 

.  1  1 

0 

10.  Thos.  Briggs 

.  2 

2 

0 

7.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme 

.  1  1 

0 

11.  Peter  Taylor  and  Son 

.  2 

2 

0 

11.  T.  D.  Lambert 

.  1  1 

0 

T.  Aubery  . 

.  0  10 

6 

£131 

13 

6 

C.  Moir 

.  0  10 

6 

24.  J.  W.  Anderton  . 

.  0  10 

6 

Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


IMPOETANT  DECISION  TO  STOCKOWNEES. 

An  important  decision  was  given  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  Wednesday,  by  Justices  Day 
and  A.  L.  Smith,  which  is  of  considerable  interest  to  stockowners. 
A  special  case  was  heard  on  a  question  as  to  the  duty  of  ship¬ 
owners  who  undertake  the  conveyance  of  cattle  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  against  disease  by  disinfecting  the  ship  before  the  cattle 
are  put  on  board.  In  January,  1881,  Mr.  Tattersall  placed  a 
number  of  animals — horses,  dogs,  and  cows — under  the  care  of 
the  National  Steamboat  Company  (Limited),  for  Shipment  to 
New  York,  and  they  were  placed  on  board  the  Steamer  France, 
The  bill  of  lading  contained  a  provision  that  the  company  were 
in  no  way  responsible,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  were 
they  to  be  liable  for  more  than  £5  for  each  animal.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  raised  was  whether  the  company  would  be  liable  sup¬ 
posing  the  cattle  to  become  infected  with  disease  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  company’s  servants  in  not  properly  disinfecting 
the  ship  before  taking  the  animals  on  board.  In  happened  that 
on  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  London,  immediately  preceding 
the  voyage  in  question,  the  France  had  on  board  some  cattle 
affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  that  while  on  board 
the  vessel  the  plaintiff’s  animals  also  caught  the  disease. 

In  giving  judgment  Mr.  Justice  Day  made  it  clear  that  where 
a  shipowner  contracts  to  carry  goods  he  must  provide  a  ship  fit 
for  the  purpose.  The  bill  of  lading  only  applied  to  matters 
arising  during  the  voyage,  and  the  damage  in  this  case  was  the 
result  of  the  breach  of  the  duty  to  supply  a  ship  reasonably  fit 
for  the  conveyance  of  cattle.  With  this  Mr.  Justice  A.  L. 
Smith  concurred,  saying  that  the  duty  of  the  company  was  to 
have  the  ship  fit  for  the  animals  before  they  were  put  on  board 
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or  the  bill  of  lading  signed.  This  duty  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  value  of  the 
animals. 


Parliamentary  Intelligence. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT,  187S, 
AJMENDMENT  BILL. 

The  following  is  a  draft  of  the  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  James  Howard, 
Mr.  Borlase,  and  Mr.  Duckham  : 

(1)  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1878,  shall  be  read  and  construed  as  though  the  provisions 
following  were  inserted  in  and  formed  part  of  Section  22  of  the  said 
Act,  that  is  to  say — 

(1)  A  local  authority  shall  in  case  of  any  fresh  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  a  district  which  has  been  or  declared  to  be  free  of  the 
disease,  cause  all  animals  affected  with  such  disease  to  be  slaughtered 
within  two  days  after  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  known  to  them. 

(2)  A  local  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  cause  any  animals  being, 
or  having  been,  in  the  same  shed  or  herd,  or  in  contact,  with  animals 
affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  to  be  slaughtered. 

(3)  The  local  authority  shall,  out  of  the  local  rate,  pay  compensation 
for  animals  slaughtered  by  their  order,  such  compensation  to  be  the 
value  of  the  animals  immediately  before  they  were  slaughtered ;  pro¬ 
vided,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  case  of  animals  the  pedigrees  of  which 
shall  have  been  recorded  in  any  public  herd  or  flock  book,  the  value  of 
such  animals  shall  be  estimated  apart  from  their  pedigree  so  recorded. 

(4)  The  local  authority  may,  upon  an  application  by  the  owner  of  a 
flock  or  herd  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  made  in  writing  to 
the  clerk  of  the  local  authority,  suspend  the  order  for  slaughter,  and 
shall  in  that  case  forthwith  call  upon  the  police  authority  to  establish  an 
efficient  cordon  round  the  infected  place  tor  as  long  a  period  as  the  local 
authority  shall  deem  expedient. 

The  following  explanation  is  printed  with  the  bill ; 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  more  vigorous  and  uniform 
action  upon  the  part  of  local  authorities  in  case  of  future  outbreaks  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  principle  of  the  Act  of  1878,  in  respect  of 
slaughter  and  compensation  upon  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  is 
adopted,  with  modifications  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  slaughter  in  the 
case  of  pedigree  or  other  exceptionally  valuable  herds  or  flocks. 

An  outbreak  of  contagious  disease,  it  is  maintained,  should  be  treated 
like  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  and  the  centre  rigorously  watched  until  all 
danger  of  the  disease  spreading  has  passed  away.  It  is  believed  that  if 
the  provisions  of  the  accompanying  bill  are  properly  carried  out,  the 
country  may  enjoy  an  immunity  from  the  disease  which  has  hitherto 
caused  so  much  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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DISEASED  CATTLE  FROM  AMERICA. 

.  House  of  Lords,  February  25th. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  asked  the  President  of  the  Council  whether  it 
was  correct  that  the  Ontario  steamship  had  arrived  at  Liverpool  from 
the  United  States  havingf  on  board  a  cargo  of  animals  some  of  which 
were  affected  by  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  if  so,  how  many  of  those 
animals  were  affected  ?  Presuming  that  a  Government  inspector  had 
been  sent  down  to  Liverpool  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  reports  of  that  official  would  be  laid  on  the  table,  in 
order  that  the  public  might  have  full  information  as  to  the  disease 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  this  country  from  America. 

Lord  Carlingford  replied  that  the  Ontario  had  arrived  at  Liverpool 
from  Portland  with  275  cattle  and  639  sheep  on  board.  Of  these,  on 
their  arrival,  thirty- one  cattle  and  seven  sheep  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  On  hearing  of  the  outbreak  the  Privy 
Council  at  once  sent  down  two  inspectors  to  ensure  that  every  possible 
precaution  was  taken  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Every 
possible  precaution  had  been  taken,  and  in  his  belief  there  was  no  need 
of  apprehension  that  infection  would  escape  from  the  animals.  He  had 
just  been  informed  by  telegram  that  all  the  cattle  were  slaughtered 
before  this  morning,  and  that  the  sheep  would  be  killed  by  the  evening. 
The  inspectors  would  remain  at  Liverpool  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
infected  animals  arriving  by  another  vessel  due  on  Wednesday.  There 
was  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  infection  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
practically  originated  at  Liverpool. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  BILL. 

The  report  of  amendments  to  this  bill  was  brought  up,  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Carlingford^  agreed  to. 

THE  CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  IRELAND. 

House  of  Commons,  February  25th. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  J.  Howard,  , 

Mr.  Trevelyan  said,  the  first  outbreak  in  Ireland  took^  place  in 
February,  1883.  The  cattle  had  been  purchased  in  the  Dublin  market, 
and  while  there  had  been  in  contact  with  persons  who  had  come  from 
markets  in  Lancashire  where  the  disease  was.  Lord  Carbery’s  bull 
could  not  possibly  have  come  in  contact  with  the  animals  exposed  in 
the  Dublin  market. 

THE  IRISH  CATTLE  TRADE. 

Mr.  R.  Paget  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  whether 
he  had  ascertained  by  reports  from  the  official  inspectors  of  the  Privy 
Council  or  otherwise  that  the  steamship  companies  engaged  in  cattle 
traffic  between  England  and  Ireland  had  followed  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  to  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  their  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection ;  and  whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  suggestions  of  his  department  not  being  carried  out,  he 
was  prepared  to  insist  on  his  advice  being  followed. 

Mr.  Dobson  said  the  suggestions  referred  to  in  the  question  were 
issued  by  the  Irish  Privy  Council  with  the  concurrence  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  companies,  who  expressed  their  willingness  to  meet  the  views  o* 
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the  Privy  Council,  and  were  actually  doing  so.  He  therefore  hoped 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  any  pressure  on  the  companies.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

House  of  Lords,  February  ‘IQth. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

House  of  Commons,  February  28M. 

M.r.  Birkbeck  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  whether 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  of  a  large  arrival  of  live  stock 
having  taken  place  at  Liverpool,  per  Ontario,  from  Portland,  Maine,  a 
portion  of  which  were  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  and  whether 
he  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  live  animals  from  Maine  and  all 
adjacent  ports. 

3Ir.  Dodson. — The  facts  are  briefly  these :  we  received  a  telegram  on 
February  19th  stating  that  some  Herefords  conveyed  by  the  Ontario 
from  Liverpool  and  landed  at  Portland  on  February  2nd  had  developed 
foot-and-mouth  disease  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival  there,  and  that 
the  Ontario  had  left  Portland  with  cattle  and  sheep  for  Liverpool  on 
February  9th.  We  immediately  telegraphed  to  our  inspector  at  Liver¬ 
pool  to  be  prepared.  The  Ontario  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  Friday, 
February  22nd,  with  275  cattle  and  639  sheep  on  board;  they  were 
landed  at  the  Foreign  Animals’  Wharf,  Woodville,  Birkenhead,  and  131 
cattle  and  seven  sheep  were  found  to  be  affected.  The  whole  cargo 
was  slaughtered  without  delay,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  infection  from  the  wharf.  Further,  as  we  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  places  of  detention  or  embarcation  at  Portland  might 
be  infected,  we  issued,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  an  order  suspending 
the  landing  of  animals  shipped  at  that  port  from  the  27th  ult.  to  March 
12th.  Directions  were  also  given  to  prevent  the  Ontario  from  carrying 
animals  for  some  time,  and  we  have  received  a  letter  from  the  managing 
director  of  the  company  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  stating  that  the 
vessel  will  be  properly  disinfected  under  the  advice  and  inspection  of 
our  inspector. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  BILL. 

Mr.  Chaplin  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  could  give  the 
House  any  information  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  Government  intended 
to  make  progress  with  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Amendment 
Bill,  which  had  been  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  hoped  to  make  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
bill  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  as  soon  as  the  representation  of  the 
People  Bill  had  been  introduced. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

House  of  Commons,  February  29th. 

Mr.  Lowther  wished  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  a  question  of 
which  he  had  given  him  private  notice — Whether  it  was  the  case  that 
the  markets  and  fairs  of  North  Lincolnshire  were  closed  while  those  of 
South  Holland,  the  neighbouring  district,  were  open. 

Mr.  Dobson. — Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  happily  now  extinct  in  the 
parts  of  Holland,  and  an  order,  therefore,  freeing  this  district  will  be 
issued  to-night  Disease  still  exists  in  North  Lincolnshire,  though  it  is 
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very  largely  reduced,  and  therefore  these  markets  are  still  under  restric¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Lowther  inquired  whether  a  cargo  of  diseased  cattle  did  not  land 
last  November  in  North  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Dobson. — There  was  a  cargo  which  landed  either  on  the  29th  of 
October  or  on  the  11th  of  November  in  which  there  were  a  few  diseased 
sheep  or  swine,  I  do  not  remember  which.  But  the  animals  were 
slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarcation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  infection  spread  inland. 

THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  BILL. 

House  of  Commons,  March  Ath. 

Mr.  A.  Arnold  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  the 
statement  by  Lord  Camperdown  in  the  Daily  News  of  the  28th  ult.  that, 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill  now  before  that  House, 
“foreign  animals  would  no  longer  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing 
— either  they  would  be  allowed  to  land  freely  or  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  land  at  all,”  was  accurate ;  and,  if  so,  whether,  considering 
that  that  would  close  the  foreign  animals’  wharves,  her  Majesty’s 
Government  would  undertake  that  the  bill  so  gravely  affecting  the  supply 
of  food  for  the  people  should  not  be  brought  forward  at  an  hour  when 
those  provisions  could  not  receive  full  and  adequate  discussion. 

Mr.  Gladstone. — I  have  not  seen  the  statement  by  Lord  Camperdown 
referred  to  in  the  question,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  not  absolutely  accu¬ 
rate.  With  regard  to  the  inferential  part  of  the  question,  what  I  have 
to  say  is  this — that  as  the  points  to  be  raised  in  the  view  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  would  be  best  discussed  in  the  stage  of  committee,  and  as 
there  is  a  fair  and  just  desire  in  all  parts  of  the  House  that  this  matter 
should  be  settled  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  hope  the  hon.  member  will 
accept  the  assurance  that  he  will  take  care  that  time  is  really  available 
for  discussion  in  committee,  and  that  the  other  stages  may  be  allowed 
to  be  taken  without  considerable  discussion. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLE. 

House  of  Commons,  March  Qth. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Duckhartiy 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  number  of 
cattle  thrown  overboard  owing  to  stress  of  weather  in  the  Atlantic. 
Reports  were  kept  in  the  department,  and  if  there  was  anything  of 
importance,  copies  were  forwarded  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

House  of  Commons,  March  18M. 

At  the  morning  sitting  on  Tuesday,  March  18th,  Mr.  Dobson  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill.  He 
spoke  of  the  Lords*  Amendments  as  going  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  as  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  impeding  trade  and  injuring  the 
consumer.  Clauses  would  consequently  be  introduced  that  would  restore 
the  bill  to  its  original  scope  and  character. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold^  accepting  the  declarations  of  Lord  Carlingford  to 
the  deputations  from  Glasgow  and  Greenock  the  other  day  as  an  indication 
that  the  Government  did  not  intend  that  the  bill  should  pass  into  law 
under  any  circumstances  in  its  present  shape,  said  he  reserved  the  right 
of  opposing  it  at  any  subsequent  stage,  and  would  not  move  the  amend* 
xnent  that  stood  in  his  name. 
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The  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  who  said  it 
was  useless  to  pass  a  bill  providing  measures  of  increased  restriction 
on  foreign  importation,  and  not  containing  corresponding  measures  for 
the  extinction  of  disease  at  home.  In  its  amended  form,  the  bill  simply 
imposed  a  maximum  of  interference  with  the  food  of  the  people,  with 
a  minimum  promise  of  utility.  He  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  passing 
a  measure  that  would  so  seriously  interfere  with  the  food  supply  of  the 
people. 

Ilr.  Jas.  Howard  contended  that  the  disease  was  periodically  intro¬ 
duced  from  abroad,  and  invariably  followed  the  line  of  traffic.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  that  it  was  unsafe  to  land  diseased  animals  even  for  the 
purpose  of  slaughter  at  ports.  The  disease  had  already  cost  the  British 
farmer  something  like  £100,000,000  sterling.  He  had  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion,  founded  on  long  experience,  that  if  the  people  of  this  country  were 
to  be  more  cheaply  fed  than  at  present,  it  was  indispensable  that  our 
home  flocks  and  herds  should  be  kept  free  from  disease. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  having  spoken  in  favour  of  the  bill,  as  altered  in  the 
Lords,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  followed  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  in  an  able  speech,  supported  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
amendments,  contending  that  the  agitation  now  going  on  in  towns  was 
organised  by  interested  parties,  and  so  far  as  the  representation  of  the 
bond  fide  consumer  was  concerned,  it  was  a  sham  agitation. 

Mr.  Barclay  contended  that  importation  of  cattle  should  be  prohibited 
from  countries  where  the  disease  was  known  to  exist ;  but  where  there 
was  uncertainty  the  Privy  Council  ought  to  have  power  to  say  whether 
importation  would  or  would  not  be  allowed.  He  would  support  the 
bill  as  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Government.  He  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  importation  of  store  cattle  from  the  Western  States,  and  of  the 
much-needed  reorganisation  of  the  local  authorities  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

Several  other  members  having  briefly  addressed  the  House,  seven 
o’clock  arrived,  and  the  debate,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  stood 
adjourned. 

House  of  Commons,  March  21^^. 

The  Government  Cattle  Diseases  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  after 
a  short  discussion,  and  was  ordered  to  be  committed. 

House  of  Commons,  March  25th. 

On  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee,  an  animated  discussion  took 
place,  in  which  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Rylands,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  Mr. 
Forster,  Mr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Dodson,  and  others 
took  part.  The  motion  was  ultimately  talked  out  by  Mr.  Biggar. 


DEPUTATION  TO  LORD  CARLINGFORD  AND 
MR.  DODSON  FROM  THE  CORPORATIONS  OF 
GLASGOW  AND  GREENOCK. 

A  JOINT  deputation  from  the  Corporations  o£  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  has  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Carlingford  and 
Mr.  Dodson  in  reference  to  the  amendments  introduced  upon 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lord.  On  behalf 
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of  the  deputations  Baillie  Jackson  said  that  while  they  felt  the 
bill  as  framed  by  the  Q-overnment  would  not  be  objectionable, 
and  while  they  would  be  pleased  to  see  it  passed,  they  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  bill  as  it  had  been  amended  should 
not  be  passed.  Lord  Carlingford,  in  reply,  said  the  Grovernment 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  existing 
circumstances,  where  there  was  danger  to  be  reasonably  appre¬ 
hended,  to  apply  the  rule  of  prohibition  against  foreign  cattle,  or 
against  any  particular  foreign  cattle,  even  in  the  case  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  But  they  were  very  anxious  not  to  carry 
that  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  They  believed  that  the 
bill  which  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  would  have 
met  the  necessities  of  the  case  without  going  beyond  them,  and 
they  were  quite  sure  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  went  quite  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
protection  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  they  should  make 
any  anlount  of  change  of  arrangements  here  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  the  admission  of  cattle  for 
slaughter  at  the  ports,  which  would  be  extremely  mischievous, 
and  must,  if  possible,  be  prevented.  He  could  only  hope  that 
the  Government  would  succeed  in  resisting  the  amendment 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  they  would 
certainly  do  their  best  to  do  so. 


PRESENTATION  TO  PROFESSOR  WILLIAMS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  students  attending  the  classes  of  the 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  Professor  Williams,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  College,  was  presented  with  a  clock  and  an  illumi¬ 
nated  address.  Mr.  Haslam  presided,  and,  in  making  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  he  expressed  the  admiration  of  the  students  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Williams’s  great  work — the  establishment  of  the  New 
Veterinary  College  in  the  midst  of  great  competition.  H®  also 
expressed  their  admiration  of  his  personal  character,  his  perse¬ 
verance,  energy,  professional  skill,  and  kindness.  They  ^looked 
upon  him  as  their  champion,  the  defender  of  the  students’  rights, 
and  felt  grateful  to  him  for  having  reformed  the  treatment  of 
many  diseases.  The  clock  had  been  erected  in  the  College 
yard,  and  the  illuminated  address  stated  that  it  ^  was  presented 
as  a  recognition  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams  had  forwarded  the  interest  of  the  profession, 
and  to  show  their  respect  and  appreciation  of  his  ability  as  a 
teacher.  Principal  Williams  replied  in  very  feeling  terms. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE— HELMIN¬ 
THOLOGY  CLASS  PRIZE. 

Helminthology. — A  class  prize  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  is  annually  given  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
Parasites  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Animals.  As  usual,  upwards 
of  forty  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  this  subject  during  the 
winter  sessions,  and  four  of  the  students  have  sent  in  their 
“  notes  ”  in  competition.  The  prize  for  1883-84  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Rickards,  whose  notes  are  marked  by 
clearness,  fulness,  and  precision  of  statement.  Mr.  E.  Taylor 
received  commendation,  and  Messrs.  Mahon  and  W.  Brown  also 
furnished  creditable  manuscripts. — Eds. 

[Since  the  above-mentioned  prize  was  adjudicated.  Dr.  Cobbold 
has  received  a  volume  of  “  Notes,”  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wilkie. 
They  are  admirably  clear  and  well  written,  the  illustrations  (as 
pen-and-ink  sketches)  being  particularly  good.  In  point  of 
merit  Mr.  Wilkie’s  contribution  must  be  bracketed  with  that  of 
Mr.  E.  Taylor,  who  stood  second  in  the  list. — Eds.] 


THE  MAYER  FUND. 

We  insert  below  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  which  have 
been  received  towards  the  removal  of  the  distressing  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  so  heavily  stricken  an  aged  and  highly 
respected  member  of  the  profession.  At  present  the  amount 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  required,  and  we  trust  therefore  that 
the  new  appeal  will  find  a  full  response  from  every  one  whose 
generous  and  kindly  disposition  prompts  him  to  relieve  a  brother 
in  distress. 

£  s.  d. 

Amount  previously  reported  .  .  58  16  6 

Additional  Subscriptions — 

Professor  McCall  .  .  .  .330 

Dr.  Fleming,  P.R.C.V.S.  .  .  .220 


OBITUARY. 


On  the  8th  day  of  March,  1884,  at  The  Priory,  Saffron  Wal¬ 
den,  Essex,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  consumption.  His  diploma  bears  date  April 
21st,  1870. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  E.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

{Continued  from  p.  217.) 

ANTHEMIS. — Chamomile. 

The  important  genus  now  to  be  examined  is  separated 
from  the  genus  Chrysanthemum,  as  established  in  our  last 
paper,  by  very  slender  reasons.  Thus  the  Chrysanthemum 
(rnatricaria)  chamomilla  is  in  habit  just  the  same  as  Anthemis 
cotula  ;  but  the  anthodes  of  the  former  are  bare,  while  those 
of  the  latter  have  an  imbrication  of  small  scales.  They  are, 
too,  much  alike  in  qualities,  as  the  Chrysanthemums  and 
Chamomiles  possess  tonic,  stimulant,  and  more  or  less  of 
emetic  properties. 

The  genus  Anthemis,  Linn.,  is  thus  distinguished  by 
Dr.  Syme  : 

‘‘  Anthodes  heterogamous  and  radiant,  rarely  discoid,  many 
flowered  ;  clinanth  hemispherical,  of  numerous  imbricated 
herbaceous  phyllaries,  sometimes  scarious  at  the  margin ; 
florets  of  the  disc  tubular,  perfect,  without  auricles  at  the 
base  enclosing  the  ovary  ;  those  of  the  ray  ligulate,  female, 
or  more  rarely  neuter;  achenes  with  ribs  all  round, 
or  on  the  inner  surface  only,  crowned  by  a  large  or  small 
epigynous  disc;  often  crowned  with  a  raised,  generally 
oblique,  membranous  border,  representing  the  pappus. 

LVII. 
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Herbs  with  alternate,  finely-divided  leaves  ;  anthodes 
generally  rather  large,  with  the  fiorets  of  the  disc  yellow, 
those  of  the  ray  white,  yellow,  or  rose  colour. 

The  genus  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
avOefiov  (antliemori),  a  flower.”* 

We  have  four  indigenous  forms,  as  under  : 

Flowers  of  the  ray,  white. 

1.  AniJiemis  nohilis  ,  .  Common  Chamomile.  Leaves  bipin- 

natifid,  more  or  less  hairy ;  plant 
trailing. 

2.  „  cotula  .  .  Stinking  Chamomile.  Leaves  tri- 

pinnatifid,  more  or  less  hairy. 

3.  „  avenis  .  .  Corn  Chamomile,  vur.  a.  Leaves 

hoary ;  plant  tall.  j3.  Leaves 
white  beneath  ;  plant  trailing. 

Flowers  of  the  ray,  yellow. 

4.  Anthemis  tinctoria  ,  Ox-eye  Chamomile.  Leaves  pin- 

natifid,  sections  broad. 

1.  Everyone  knows  the  common  or  medicinal  chamomile, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
most  country  gardens,  as  it  has  been  celebrated  from  time 
immemorial  as  a  potent  remedy  used  as  infusion  (chamomile 
tea)  for  more  complaints  than  we  care  to  record ;  also  in  de¬ 
coctions,  as  a  fomentation  to  painful  swellings  and  the  like. 
It  is  also  employed  in  the  shape  of  powder  as  a  febrifuge,  but 
this  is  too  bulky  to  aid  in  any  elegant  preparation.  An  ex¬ 
tract  is  made  from  the  flowers,  which  has  been  found  useful 
in  dyspepsia ;  but  perhaps  the  most  elegant  preparation  is 
that  of  an  essential  oil,  of  which  a  hundred  weight  of  flowers 
will  yield  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil,  a  drop  or  two  of 
which  may  be  mixed  with  rhubarb,  ginger,  and  other  masses 
of  digestive  pills. 

The  Chamomile,  A.  nohilis/^  says  C.  A.  Johns,  ^^is  a 
native  of  Britain.  Its  stems  are  procumbent  or  erect,  much 
branched,  leafy,  furrowed,  and  hollow  in  the  interior.  The 
leaves  are  downy,  pinnately  divided  into  narrow  segments. 
The  bitterness  of  the  chamomile  is  due  to  a  principle  which 
possesses  tonic  properties.  The  aromatic  fragrance  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  which  is  of  a  light  blue 
colour  when  freshly  extracted.  Both  these  ingredients  exist 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  central  yellow  florets  than  in  the 
outer  white  ones  ;  hence  the  wild  chamomile  is  preferred  for 
medical  purposes,  as  in  the  cultivated  variety  the  flowers  are 
apt  to  become  double  by  the  conversion  of  the  yellow  tubular 

*  ‘  English  Botany,*  vol.  v,  p.  49. 
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central  florets  into  white  strap-shaped  ones,  like  those  of  the 
ray.  Owing  to  its  stimulant  tonic  properties  it  is  much  used 
in  cases  of  weak  digestion,  and  occasionally  as  an  emetic  in 
the  form  of  an  infusion.  A.  tinctoria  furnishes  a  yellow  dye. 
A.  cotula  is  a  common  weed  in  the  south  of  England,  where 
it  is  called  stinking  May-weed.  The  leaves  difier  from  those 
of  the  true  chamomile  in  being  quite  smooth,  not  downy. 
The  plant  is  covered  with  glands,  which  emit  a  powerful  and 
disagreeable  perfume,  and  cause  swelling  of  the  hands  of 
persons  employed  to  pull  the  plant  up  as  a  weed.^^ 

Two  sorts  of  chamomiles  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mitcham  and  in  Derbyshire,  namely,  the  Anthemis  nohilis 
simplicis  and  A.  nohilis  Jlore  piano,  or  double-flowered.  The 
former  is  usually  employed  for  preparations,  while  the  latter 
is  sold  in  the  shops  for  making  chamomile  tea  and  fomen¬ 
tations. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  plant  more  popularly  used  than 
the  chamomile;  as  before  stated,  few  country  gardens  are 
without  it,  and  we  find  that  its  use  is  not  confined  to 
human  practice,  as  it  finds  a  place  in  popular  remedies  for 
both  man  and  beast,  so  that  we  find  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  in  Tuson’s  valuable  ‘  Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia  ;  ’ 

^^ANTHEMIDIS  FLORES. 

Chamomile  Flowers. 

The  dried  single  and  double  flower-heads  of  the  common 
chamomile  Anthemis  nohilis,  wild  and  cultivated. 

Characters. — The  single  variety  consists  of  both  yellow 
tubular  and  white  strap-shaped  florets,  the  double  of  white 
strap-shaped  flowers  only,  all  arising  from  a  conical  scaly 
receptacle.  Both  varieties,  but  especially  the  single,  are 
bitter  and  very  aromatic. 

Actions  and  Uses. — Internally, — Tonic  and  carmina¬ 
tive  in  indigestion,  and  during  convalescence  after  inflam¬ 
matory  attacks. 

Horse,  2  to  6  drachms. — Cattle,  2  to  6  drachms. — Pig, 
I  to  2  drachms. — Dog,  10  to  60  grains. 

Mode  of  Application. — The  dried  flowers  powdered  in 
combination  with  ginger  or  some  other  aromatic,  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Incompatibles. — Mineral  acids  and  most  metallic 
salts.”  ^ 

2.  The  stinking  chamomile  is  so  named  from  its  powerful 
perfume,  which  pervades  the  whole  plant ;  hence  the  A, 

*  Pages  37  and  38. 
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cotula  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  essential  oil,  and  as  it  is 
so  common  it  is  best  used  for  this  purpose. 

So  abundant,  indeed,  is  it  that  it  tracks  cultivation  every¬ 
where  ;  thus  in  the  United  States  we  found  it  associated 
with  several  species  of  agrarian  plants  around  an  Irish 
dwelling  near  Saratoga. 

At  home  it  is  occasionally  far  too  common ;  thus  on  the 
Cotteswolds,  at  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet,  we  once  saw 
a  whole  field  of  turnips  smothered  out  by  this  weed  pest.  It 
is  commonly  met  with  on  manure  heaps,  as  such  a  position 
favours  a  gross  growth,  and  as  each  individual  head  of  flowers 
may  produce  as  many  as  150  flowers,  a  few  plants  seeding 
on  an  old  dung  heap  may  easily  be  so  spread  over  a  whole 
field,  under  favorable  conditions,  as  to  entirely  take  up  the 
ground,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crop.* 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  species  of  the 
genus,  and  hence  in  our  dispensary,  attached  to  a  large 
country  and  parish  practice,  we  always  collected  a  quantity 
of  this  strong  chamomile  when  in  flower — the  whole  plant — 
and  dried  it.  This  was  then  cut  up  as  small  as  chaff,  and 
mixed  with  dried  elder-flowers  and  broken  poppy-heads,  the 
mixture  being  put  into  small  packets,  and  labelled,  Herbs 
for  fomentations.^^ 

These  were  given  to  the  poor  people  to  boil  in  water  when 
a  fomentation  was  required,  and,  as  the  poor  like  this  sort 
of  coddling,  I  think  they  help  themselves.  It  is  astonishing 
^^the  power  of  good’^  they  were  reported  to  have  produced. 

3.  The  Corn  Chamomile  is  usually  a  taller  plant  than 
either  of  the  species  before  described.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
Matricana  chamomilla  in  appearance,  but  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  more  upright  growth,  especially  when  growing  in  the 
corn-fields ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  where  the  ground  is 
trodden  down  with  sheep,  a  form  results  which  is  more  re¬ 
cumbent,  and  hence,  in  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  has 
resulted  the  two  forms  a  and  j3  of  some  of  the  floras. 

These  plants  have  not  the  powers  of  the  two  former,  and 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  used  medicinally. 

4.  The  Ox-eye  Chamomile  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  yellow  chrysanthemum  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  flowers,  too,  make  an  excellent  dye. 

It  occurs  in  arable  fields,  but  only  occasionally — no  doubt 
introduced  in  foreign  seeds.  It  possesses  no  medicinal 
properties,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  rare  it  has  not  become 
popular  with  us.  It  is  thus  that  many  of  these  introduced 

*  According  to  our  estimate,  a  single  plant  is  capable  of  producing 
45,000  seeds.— J.  B. 
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plants  are  interesting  to  the  inquiring  botanist  from  not 
possessing  a  popular  name.  This^  for  instance,  would  be 
appealed  to  simply  as  one  of  they  yaller  flowers/^  while 
cowslips  and  buttercups  have  their  own  popular  names, 
albeit  derived  from  a  misconception  ;  yet  they  are  old  enough 
to  point  to  an  aboriginal  flora. 


KEMARKS  ON  AZOTURIA. 

By  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh. 

Kindly  allow  me  a  little  space  in  your  next  issue  for 
a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  paragraph  on  so-called 

Azoturia/’  which  appears  at  p.  251  of  your  April  number. 
Speaking  therein  of  the  strictures  passed  by  Professor  Axe 
and  myself  on  the  use  of  the  term  mentioned.  Professor 
Williams  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  while  I  con¬ 
demn  the  term  I  do  not  even  suggest  a  substitute  for  it. 
In  the  report  of  the  paper  recently  read  by  me  at  Belfast, 
the  following  paragraph  occurs  :  In  metritis  and  nephritis, 

I  have  not  seen  any  benefit  result  from  venesection,  but  in 
acute  urcemia  (wrongly  called  azoturia)  in  the  horse,  and  in 
parturient  eclampsia  in  the  cow,  it  is  of  great  value  when 
judiciously  employed.” 

In  the  succeeding  paragraph  I  give  my  reasons,  briefly 
certainly,  for  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  term  azoturia,  and 
I  here  homologate  what  1  there  said.  The  more  I  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  question  the  stronger 
becomes  my  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  azoturia,  as  it 
does  not  indicate,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  pathology 
of  the  affection.  In  the  report  above  alluded  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  in  italics,  occur,  and  that  is,  a  poisoned  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mood  itself?^ 

I  still  maintain  that  in  this  affection,  as  in  the  closely 
allied  one  of  red-water  ”  in  cattle,  the  primary  fault  is  in 
the  blood,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  only  an 
index  of  the  condition  of  that  fluid.  The  marked  difference 
in  the  two  maladies  lying  in  the  fact  that  in  red- water, 
albumen  is  always  present  in  large  quantities,  while  in 
azoturia  it  is  only  occasionally  present  and  in  small  quart- 
titles ;  in  the  former  too,  the  urine  contains  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood-colouring  matter.*  In  red-water  there  is 

*  Professor  Simonds  forty  years  since,  in  bis  lectures,  described  “  red- 
water  as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and  designated  it  by  the  term  “  lisemo- 
albuminuria.” 
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simply  solution  of  the  hsematin  with  extreme  solubility  and 
deterioration  of  the  colloids,  due  in  my  opinion  to  the  excess 
of  alkaline  phosphates  in  the  blood,  leading  to  an  ansemic 
condition  of  the  body  coupled  with  sero-sanguineous  effu¬ 
sion  into  the  tissues ;  whereas  in  azoturia  not  only  is  there 
heematinuria  but,  in  addition,  the  urine  is  loaded  with 
urea  and  biliary  matters  ;  and  in  the  place  of  anaemia  and 
sero-sanguineous  effusion  we  have  marked  hyperaemia  and 
haemorrhagic  effusion  into  the  tissues.  In  neither  case  do 
we  get,  unless  the  disease  is  prolonged,  organic  changes  in 
the  kidneys,  and  even  when  such  are  produced  they  are  due 
partly  to  overwork,  and  partly  to  the  irritant  action  of  the 
materials  passing  through  them.  In  both  cases  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  produced  by  the  altered  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  in  azoturia  they  are,  with  slight  modification, 
identical  in  character  with  those  seen  in  acute  uraemia  from 
other  causes.  While  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
nervous  phenomena  of  the  affection  are  due  entirely  to 
excess  of  urea  in  the  blood,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  I  believe  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  presence  of 
certain  disturbing  elements  therein — be  these  elements  urea, 
biliary  acids,  leucin,  tyrosin,  or  what  they  may — and  that 
these  elements  exert  a  disturbing  influence  not  only  on  the 
nervous  system  but  in  the  blood  itself,  as  shown  by  its  dimin¬ 
ished  coagulability  (in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease),  by  an 
altered  condition  of  its  red  cells,  and  by  the  cerebro-spinal 
congestions  and  effusion,  and  the  systemic  extravasations. 

I  have  no  other  object  in  view  in  alluding  to  this  matter, 
than  the  desire  we  should  all  feel,  where  it  is  possible  so  to 
do,  to  expunge  from  our  vocabulary  all  synonyms  which  do 
not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  affection  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  the  application  of  which  may  mislead  not  only 
as  to  the  pathology,  but  also  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  disease. 
In  my  opinion  azotgemia,’'  a  term  I  have  used  alternatively 
with  acute  uraemia  for  years  when  lecturing  on  the  malady 
in  question,  or  toxaemia,  would  be  preferable  to  azoturia. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  HORNY- 
SOLE  OF  THE  HORSE^S  FOOT  AND  DOCKING. 

By  T.  W.  Mayer,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Aldershot. 

The  attention  of  the  veterinary  profession  has  been  lately 
directed  to  two  operations,  one  of  considerable  antiquity, 
employed  for  the  removal  of  pain  and  suffering,  involving 
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the  removal  of  the  sole  of  the  foot — the  other  of  a  modern 
origin,  dictated  by  fashion,  and  consisting  of  the  partial 
removal  of  the  tail,  called  docking. 

During  a  practice  of  forty-nine  years^  duration  I  have  had 
to  perform  these  operations,  and  1  may  therefore  be  excused 
from  placing  before  your  readers  the  results  of  my  ex¬ 
perience.  The  removal  of  the  sole  was  advocated  by  Thos. 
Blundenil  in  his  book  printed  in  1566,  for  the  relief  of 

hoof-bound,”  page  104 ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
attended  with  such  success  as  to  be  employed  during  the 
succeeding  centuries  for  all  those  foot  lamenesses  arising 
from  contraction,  side-bones,  quitter,  punctures,  and  other 
affections.  When  we  consider  that  at  this  period  so  little 
was  known  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  foot, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  this  operation  should  have  been 
extensively  used.  The  action  of  the  hoof  on  the  sensible 
parts  underneath  must  have  produced  considerable  pain 
and  suffering,  and  when  by  its  removal  and  consequent 
bleeding  from  the  foot  a  large  amount  of  relief  w^as  obtained, 
and  in  many  cases  an  unsound  animal  rendered  serviceable, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  its  practice  was  continually 
resorted  to,  even  down  to  the  last  fifty  years.  As  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  four  generations  of  veterinary  surgeons,  or  horse- 
doctors,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  value.  I  have  frequently 
performed  it,  and  would  do  it  again  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  a  valuable  operation  in  all  those  cases  described 
by  the  late  Professor  Coleman,  as  contraction  from  below 
upwards,  in  cases  of  extreme  contraction  connected  with 
ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages,  also  in  many  cases  of 
navicular  disease,  and  contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons.  In 
very  many  of  these  cases  the  relief  afforded  is  instantaneous, 
and  w’hen  nature  has  restored  the  parts  to  their  normal 
condition,  perfect  relief  is  obtained.  It  has  been  described  as 
a  painful  operation,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  firing;  and  by 
the  relief  that  is  obtained  at  once,  I  consider  it,  under  certain 
conditions,  justifiable.  When  the  foot  has  been  properly 
prepared  the  operation  is  quickly  performed,  and  the 
animal  after  the  application  of  a  shoe  and  leather  sole,  and 
a  firm  dressing  underneath,  moves  away  with  greater 
freedom.  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  arise  from  its 
employment. 

With  regard  to  the  fashionable  operation  of  docking — 
although  during  my  career  I  have  performed  it  hundreds  of 
times — I  look  upon  it  as  entirely  unnecessary  and  an  act  of 
mutilation.  It  takes  away  a  large  portion  of  the  caudal 
elongation  of  the  spine  which  by  nature  is  fitted  for  the 
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removal  of  flies  and  other  insects.  It  is  also  often  attended 
with  various  untoward  results  ;  occasions  frequently  mortifi¬ 
cation,  tetanus  ;  in  fact,  except  in  cases  of  fracture,  I  look 
upon  the  operation  as  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  only  to  be 
classed  with  cropping,  nicking,  &c.,  which  are  now  entirely 
obsolete.  I  cannot  help  asking  myself  this  question — Why 
should  I  perforin  an  operation  at  the  dictation  of  my  client 
which  1  consider  unnecessary  and  an  act  of  mutilation,  which 
if  performed  under  other  circumstances,  would  render  me 
liable  to  prosecution?  I  therefore  entirely  agree  with  those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  docking  is  not  only  cruel  in  a  legal 
sense,”  but  also  in  a  moral  one.”  For  these  reasons  I 
now  refuse  to  perform  the  operation. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
have  passed  a  very  unscientific  resolution,  declaring  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  this  operation 
necessary,”  but  excepting  deformity  and  fractures  from  injury, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  circumstance  which  can  justify  an  act 
of  mutilation,  one  which  enables  a  number  of  insects  to 
deposit  their  ova  on  the  skin,  and  to  give  rise  to  irritating 
and  unsightly  eruptions. 


VETERINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  Letter  from  the  Examiners. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  do  us  the  favour  to  publish  this, 
our  unqualified  contradiction  of  the  statements  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  ‘‘Vindex”  and  ^Mustitia”  respectively,  in  the 
Veterinarian  of  March  and  April  last.  We  beg  to  assert 
that  no  student  has  ever  been  examined  for  the  Practical 
Examination”  in  the  dash  of  the  evening,  nor  has  any  can¬ 
didate  ever  been  rejected  for  not  having  detected  at  once  the 
lame  limb  of  a  horse,  nor  for  any  failure  which  could  be 
counterbalanced  by  sufficient  merit.  The  practical  exami¬ 
nations  are  invariably  set  for  10  a.m.,  and  are  usually 
finished  about  %  p.m. ;  on  exceptional  occasions  hindrances 
have  prolonged  the  time  occupied  at  the  latest  till  3  p.m. 

No  candidate  has  ever  been  rejected  by  the  decision  of  one 
examiner  onhj. 

Two  examiners  act  together  and  separately  on  each 
subject — ‘‘horse”  and  “ cattle respectively-— and  an  average 
time  of  40  minutes  is  thus  devoted  to  each  candidate  in  each 
of  these  subjects ;  and  in  every  instance  the  two  examiners 
have  deliberated  and  agreeil  on  a  fair  and  just  award. 
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It  has  never  occurred,  as  stated,  that  ‘‘it  was  proposed  by 
the  other  examiners  that  a  candidate  should  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  College,  and  one  rejecter  being  obstinate  their 
proposal  became 

On  no  occasion  have  any  of  us  acted  other  than  in  an 
impartial  manner,  and  with  a  determination  to  do  justice  to 
the  young  men  and  the  profession. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  the  examiners  to 
find  candidates,  so  unprepared  in  ordinary  and  every-day 
matters  for  the  Practical  Examination,  and  which  has 
always  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  consideration  and 
kindness. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

G.  Fleming,  William  Pritchard, 

Geo.  a.  Ranham,  W.  Ddguid, 

J.  Roalfe  Cox.  A.  Robinson, 

April  10/^,  1884. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veter inaria?i* 


A  VINDICATION. 

By  Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

The  letters  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Colam  and  Dr.  Fleming 
in  last  month’s  Journal  leave  me  absolutely  no  alternative 
but  to  stand  before  the  world  either  as  a  convicted  perverter 
of  the  truth,  or  an  arrant  imbecile,  incapable  of  thinking  for 
myself  or  forming  an  opinion  of  my  own,  owing  to  the  strong 
force  of  rny  imagination  and  aberration.  Here  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  the  course  of  again  occupying  a  small  space 
in  the  Veterinarian  in  an  endeavour  to  exculpate  myself 
from  the  gross  charges  made  against  me  in  those  letters. 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  before,  that  I  have 
ahvays  felt  the  highest  respect  for  these  two  gentlemen,  and 
would  like  the  whole  profession  and  the  public  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  they  were  worthy  of  that  respect  and 
esteem,  but  when  men  resort  to  questionable  tactics,  and  like 
the  counsellors  who  have  no  case,  always  bluster  and  abuse 
their  opponents,  then  that  respect  subsides,  and  a  feeling  of 
pity,  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  takes  its  place. 

I  wdll  not  weary  your  readers  by  wading  through  every 
point  in  which  I  am  ingeniously  and  ungenerously  attacked, 
and  in  which  the  case  is  cleverly  and  grossly  contorted  j  but 
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I  will  confine  myself  to  two  points  only,  in  which  I  am  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  much  worse  than  a  dreamer  of  dreams.” 
In  the  first  place,  I  emphatically  deny  that  any  man  or  any 
body  of  men  are  as  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as 
to  what  is  or  what  is  not  cruelty  to  animals  as  is  the  Yeteri- 
rinary  Surgeon  whose  experience  and  teaching  especially 
adapts  him  to  know  the  nature  and  constitution  of  animals. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  give  Mr.  Colam  credit  for 
having  frankly  and  honorably  admitted  that  he  had  made 
statements  in  his  first  letter  which  he  is  now  satisfied  were 
not  true,  and  in  many  other  points  has  entirely  confirmed 
my  statements.  He  is  the  leading  spirit  in  a  Society  the  aim 
and  object  of  which  is  an  honour  to  humanity.  But  this 
spirit  of  fairness  in  Dr.  Fleming's  letter  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  ;  even  his  editorial  remarks  in  last  August’s 
Journal  contain  misstatements  which  called  for  correction, 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  I  let  them  pass  at  the  time.  I  am 
charged  with  having  said  that  unsoleing  is  a  certain  cure  for 
side-bones,  but  as  I  have  never  made  such  a  statement  in  my 
life,  and  have  repeatedly  repudiated  it,  I  will  now  dismiss  it, 
and  conclude  that  it  is  not  and  cannot  any  longer  be  a 
subject  of  contention. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Dr.  Fleming  now  to  say  '^I  was 
more  opposed  to  than  in  favour  of  a  conviction,”  then  why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  did  he  go  all  the  way  from 
London  to  Cheadle  to  assist  the  Society  to  gain  a  conviction  ? 
And  now  he  chooses  to  characterise  those  congregated  in  the 
police  court,  viz.  magistrates,  gentlemen,  respectable  land- 
owners,  veterinary  surgeons,  well-to-do  farmers,  farm  bailiffs 
and  agents,  as  the  rabble,  low  screw  dealers,  and  disreput¬ 
able  characters,  simply  because,  being  plain  honest  country 
people,  they  could  not  corroborate  his  views ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  feeling  as  they  did,  they  were  as  much  startled  as 
pained  by  his  statements.  I  admit  making  a  mistake  instead 
of  describing  them  plain  honest  country  people,  I  ought  to 
have  said  gentlemen. 

I  herewith  give  extracts  of  letters  from  Mr.  Walters,  the 
Solicitor,  and  Mr.  Perry. 

“  Manor  House,  Checkley  Tean; 

“  Stoke-on-Teent,  Feb.  1884. 

[Copy.] 

He,  the  horse,  has  been  at  work  ever  since  I  operated  ex¬ 
cept  the  month’s  rest  after  the  operation,  and  no  animal  could 
go  on  better.  The  back  tendons  were  as  clear  as  a  foal’s,  and 
always  have  been.  Signed  William  Walters.” 
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[Copy.] 


“  Manor  House,  Checkley  Tean  ; 

“  Stoke-on-Trent,  April  Uh,  1884. 


In  reply  to  your  letter  I  went  to  Dracott  yesterday  and 
saw  Mr.  Perry,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Colam 
wanting  to  purchase  the  horse  but  he  would  not  sell  it,  and 
also  wrote  him  as  follows  :  ^  The  horse  works  regularly  upon 
the  farm,  also  upon  the  road  to  and  from  the  farm,  IJ  miles,' 
gone  one  journey  twenty  miles  and  travelled  very  well,  since 
then  the  horse  has  travelled  through  the  potteries  to  Hanley 
eighteen  miles  with  a  load  of  mangolds  and  brought  a  load 
of  manure  back,  travelled  all  night. 

Signed  George  Keate,  for  William  Walters.” 


“  Dracott  ;  April  \Uh,  1884. 

[Copy.] 

the  undersigned  George  Perry,  hereby  certify  that  the 
bay  horse  operated  upon  by  Mr.  William  Walters,  V.S.,  last 
year,  has  done  all  my  heaviest  work  on  the  farm,  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres ;  fifty  acres  I  break  up,  and  to-day  he  has 
ploughed  three  quarters  of  an  acre  himself,  in  a  one-horse 
plough, it  causes  him  no  painwhatever,andhe  is  now  as  useful 
for  my  work  as  he  ever  was  before  he  fell  lame.  I  say  there  is 
not  a  more  useful  horse  in  England.  Signed  G.  Perry.” 


With  respect  to  Dr.  Fleming  and  one  of  the  magistrates 
walking  together  by  themselves  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  lane  alongside  the  lame  horse,  I  never  expected  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  would  be  denied  (which  he  and  one  of  the  magistrates 
does  so  distinctly),  I  saw  them  myself,  there  was  no  imagina¬ 
tion  or  illusion  about  it;  the  other  magistrate,  solicitor,  and 
inspector  were  amidst  the  crowd  in  the  yard  or  paddock.  I 
went  at  once  in  search  of  our  solicitor,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
found  him,  and  requested  him  to  go  to  them,  and  by  his 
presence  prevent  Dr.  Fleming  having  it  all  his  own  way. 
He  said  to  me  Why  don’t  you  go  ?  ”  I  replied,  I  think 
it  is  very  improper  for  any  witness  to  hold  a  private  con¬ 
versation  with  the  magistrate  while  the  case  is  pending.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
solicitor  of  Uttoxeter : 

“  Uttoxeter,  April  %th,  1884. 

[Copy.] 

^^Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  reached  my  office  during  my 
absence  in  London,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  until  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  I  regret  the  delay  in  replying  to  it. 
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In  answer  to  your  first  query,  I  do  most  distinctly 
remember  Dr.  Fleming  walking  alone  with  one  of  the 
magistrates  alongside  the  lame  horse  and  talking  most 
energetically  to  the  magistrate,  and  I  also  remember  your 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  me,  my  asking  you  to  do 
the  same,  and  you  declining  to  do  so,  viz.  to  speak  privately 
to  the  magistrates  ;  they — Dr.  Fleming  and  the  magistrate — 
were  certainly  alone  on  this  occasion,  but  which  of  the  two 
magistrates  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  with  certainty.  If  I 
can  give  you  any  further  help  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do 
so.  Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  S.  Wilkins.” 

“  Dracott  ;  April  lUh,  1884. 

[Copy.] 

"I,  the  undersigned  Charles  Perry,  of  Dracott,  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  Fleming  and  one  of  the 
magistrates  walking  together,  and  by  themselves,  alongside 
the  lame  horse  in  the  lane  at  Cheadle  (I  mean  the  lame 
horse  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Perry).  When  the  magistrates 
came  down  to  see  the  lame  horse,  Mr.  Fleming  was  talking 
most  earnestly  to  the  magistrate  all  the  time ;  I  led  the 
horse  dowm  the  lane  at  the  time. 

Signed  Charles  Perry.” 

So  anxious  am  I  to  have  facts  correctly  reported,  and  not 
rest  satisfied  with  hearsay  evidence,  that  I  Avent  over  to 
Dracott  on  the  14th  instant,  and  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  horse  myself.  I  had  him  walked  and  trotted  on  the 
hard  road  repeatedly,  and  found  him  going  practically 
sound,  I  do  not  say  perfectly  sound,  but  the  lameness  was 
so  slight  that  it  would  require  an  observant  and  experienced 
man  to  see  it:  I  had  the  shoe  oif.  I  found  a  naturally  flat 
sole,  but  it  was  strong,  sound,  and  perfect,  without  the 
slightest  heat  in  the  foot;  I  w’ent  on  my  knee  and  was  most 
particular  in  my  examination  of  fetlock  and  tendons,  and  did 
not  find  the  slightest  tumefaction,  thickening,  or  tenderness. 
I  feel  quite  certain  there  was  no  disease  whatever  in  them. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Fleming  examined  him  on  2nd  June  last  I 
admit  he  did  stand  over  at  the  fetlock,  the  tendons  were  in 
a  relaxed  state,  but  it  was  not  from  sprain,  it  was  simply 
the  natural  result  of  easing  the  foot,  there  being  at  that 
time  some  lingering  tenderness  in  the  sole  from  the  late 
operation. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Fleming  will  remember  when  he  met  me  at 
Cheadle  in  his  usual  kindly  and  cavalier  manner,  saying, 
Hallo !  Greaves,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ”  I  made  answer. 
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I  am  in  this  case.”  He  then  said,  ^^Well,  what  can  be  said 
about  it?  the  horse  has  neither  ringbone  nor  sidebone.”  I 
said  Yes,  he  has  got  a  sidebone.”  He  disputed  this  and 
contradicted  me,  but  I  stuck  to  my  point.  I  presume  he 
had  a  second  look,  for  the  existence  of  the  sidebone  was  ad¬ 
mitted  ever  after. 

I  now  ask  your  readers  to  judge  between  us ;  is  my  state¬ 
ment  destitute  of  foundation  as  Dr.  Fleming  says  it  is  ? 
In  conclusion  let  me  use  his  own  words  We  may  entertain 
different  opinions  now  and  then  on  professional  matters,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  adhere  to  fads  in 
dealing  with  each  other^s  sayings  and  doings.” 


A  UNIQUE  CASE  OF  CARDIAC  RUPTURE  IN 

PYEMIA. 

By  Charles  F.  H.  Skelton,  M.R.C.V.S. 

The  following  case  having  come  under  my  notice,  I  send 
the  details  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  interesting. 
On  Feb.  8th,  our  attention  was  called  to  an  aged  cart  mare, 
suffering  from  a  swelling  running  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards  on  the  outside  of  the  near  fore  limb  at  its 
superior  part.  The  swelling  had  a  corded  appearance, 
standing  out  prominently  from  the  surface  of  the  leg. 

The  man  in  charge  said  that  the  mare  had  not  been  injured 
in  any  way  to  his  knowledge.  When  in  motion  her  gait  was 
slightly  limited  of  that  limb,  she  evinced  tenderness  on 
pressure,  otherwise  she  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  con¬ 
stitutional  disturbance — pulse,  temperature,  and  respiration, 
being  normal. 

She  was  ordered  rest,  and  being  in  very  poor  condition 
liberal  diet,  the  treatment  consisting  of  warm  fomentations 
to  the  affected  part  with  saline  powders  in  food  or  water. 

From  this  time  to  the  20th  she  was  seen  occasionally  and 
though  feeding  well  made  no  improvement  in  condition, 
and  several  small  abscesses  formed  in  succession  along  the 
cord-like  swelling,  whilst  the  lymphatics  in  the  vicinity 
became  ‘^knotted.”  The  abscesses  were  very  tardy  in 
forming,  and  on  bursting  discharged  an  unhealthy  watery 
material  tinged  with  blood.  From  this  period  the  animal 
exhibited  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  limb,  getting  up  and 
down,  the  pulse  and  temperature  slowly  increasing,  but  our 
patient  still  fed  well. 
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On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  24th,  the  horse  keeper  came  to 
say  the  mare  was  blowing,*’  and  had  not  eaten  her  morn- 
ing'^s  feed.  We  went  immediately  and  found  her  standing 
in  a  propping  position,  the  head  dependent,  with  a  frothy 
saliva  running  from  the  mouth,  and  making  futile  attempts 
to  swallow  water  which  was  regurgitated  through  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  accompanied  with  sudden  and  violent 
eructations,  as  though  attempts  were  being  made  to  vomit, 
with  repeated  grindings  of  the  teeth ;  respiration  40,  very 
deep  abdominal  with  sighing,  temperature  103°.  The  pulse 
could  not  he  felt  at  the  submaxillary  or  radial. 

On  auscultating  the  heart  its  beats  were  found  to  be  105, 
and  we  particularly  noticed  they  were  irritable,  tumultuous, 
and  muffled  in  sound.  The  visible  mucous  membranes 
were  not  much  infected,  but  were  of  a  dusky  yellow  colour. 
The  extremities  were  rather  cold,  but  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  patchy  sweating.  The  mare  maintained  one  posi¬ 
tion  unless  made  to  move,  when  she  staggered.  She  was 
now  ordered  of  Oleum  Lini,  and  stimulants  every  four 
hours  in  a  pint  of  porter. 

On  Monday  morning  the  respirations  were  25,  abdominal 
action  having  almost  subsided.  The  pulse  could  now  be 
felt  at  the  jaw  and  was  90,  hardly  perceptible. 

During  the  next  two  days  no  other  symptoms  appeared. 
She  took  her  medicine  and  swallowed  a  little  linseed  and 
oatmeal  gruel,  but  was  palpably  getting  weaker,  and  kept 
grinding  her  teeth  day  and  night. 

On  Thursday,  25th,  the  pulse  could  not  be  distinguished, 
temperature  104°,  respiration  42. 

She  died  6  o’clock  Friday  morning. 

Theposl-morfem  revealed  pysemic  lesions.  The  lungs  con¬ 
tained  several  of  the  characteristic  wedge-shaped  abscesses 
having  a  hyperaemic  zone.  The  intestines  were  ecchy- 
mosed.  The  liver  was  enlarged  and  friable,  and  the 
spleen  contained  dark  broken-down  blood.  In  the  heart 
the  remains  of  an  abscess  could  be  detected  in  the  right 
ventricle  through  the  altered  tissue  of  which  a  perforation 
had  taken  place.  The  edges  of  the  broken  muscle-fibres 
were  ragged  and  ecchymosed,  being  surrounded  and  occluded 
by  blood-clots,  and  the  pericardial  sac  was  filled  with 
coagulum. 

The  case  may  he  briefly  summed  up  as  follows;  it  was  I 
think  next  to  impossible  to  diagnose  it  with  certainty ;  but 
the  prognosis  was  from  the  time  she  evinced  pain  in  the 
limb,  plus  the  abscesses,  most  unfavorable,  still  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  pathognomonic  of  pyaemia  were  far  from  being  well 
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marked.  There  is  no  doubt  the  abscesses  of  tbe  limb  consti¬ 
tuted  the  primary  centres  of  infection,  secondary  pysemic 
abscesses  forming  slowly  in  the  various  organs,  whilst  the 
already  flabby  tissue  of  the  heart,  weakened  locally  by  the 
abscess,  was  unable  to  sustain  the  tension  ordinarily  imposed 
upon  it,  and  suddenly  ruptured  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
thus  accounting  for  the  sudden  and  complex  symptoms.  The 
apparent  improvement  on  Monday  was  brought  about  by 
the  temporary  patching  up  by  blood-clots.  The  muffled 
cardiac  sound  was  attributable  to  the  coagulum  by  which 
it  w^as  surrounded  and  oppressed,  and  the  irritable  turbu¬ 
lent  action  to  the  inflammatory  invasion  of  its  muscular 
structure. 


TWO  CASES  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE  OS  UTERI 

IN  THE  COW. 

By  M.  P.  Greene,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 

About  noon  ,on  March  19th  I  was  handed  the  following 
telegram  at  Scarriff: 

^^From  Jno.  O’G  ORMAN,  I  To  Revd.  M.  J.  Kenny, 
Tulla,  Scarriff. 

If  Mr.  Greene  is  with  you,  please  direct  him  to  come  at 
once  to  my  house.  Cow  sick ;  very  bad  case.'^ 

I  was  unable  to  leave  Scarriff*  till  1.30  p.m.,  consequently 
did  not  arrive  at  Tulla,  which  is  ten  miles  distant,  till 
3  p.m.  On  arriving  I  ascertained  that  about  8  o’clock  on 
the  previous  evening  the  cow  (a  three-year  old  and  first  calf) 
showed  symptoms  of  labour.  The  owner  left  her  quiet,  but 
watched  her  during  the  night  and  early  next  morning ; 
passed  in  his  hand,  and  found  the  uterus  closed  against 
him. 

He  made  no  further  attempt  to  relieve  her,  but  sent  at 
once  to  my  house  in  Ennis,  which  is  also  about  ten  miles 
from  Tulla,  and  not  finding  me  at  home,  telegraphed  as 
above.  I  examined  the  cow,  and  found  the  os  uteri  so  closed 
and  hardened  that  it  would  not  admit  even  the  little  finger. 
I  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  was  left  to  be  done  but  section 
of  the  os.  I  fortunately  had  my  instrument  bag  with  me, 
which  of  course  prevented  further  delay.  I  introduced  the 
bistoury  cach^e,  for  which  there  was  only  just  room,  and 
cut  in  an  upward  direction.  The  opening  (which  would 
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now  only  admit  of  three  fingers)  was  tried  to  be  dilated,  but 
with  no  eifect,  for  it  felt  much  like  cartilage  when  the  blade 
was  cutting  through  it ;  consequently  a  complete  division  of 
the  os  had  to  be  made  by  cutting  in  a  downward  direction. 
There  was  now  sufficient  space  to  pass  the  hand  into  the 
uterus.  The  throes  were  all  the  time  very  strong,  and  the 
placenta  was  soon  seen,  the  foetus  being  alive,  and  having  a 
natural  presentation.  The  cow  was  let  rest  for  a  short 
time,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  further  dilatation  of  the  os  and 
neck  of  the  uterus.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  small 
ropes  were  attached  to  both  forelegs  of  the  calf,  and  gentle 
traction  used.  This  did  not  suffice  to  effect  a  greater  dilatation 
of  the  os  than  was  already  made  with  the  bistoury,  and  fearing 
laceration  it  was  considered  safest  to  enlarge  the  opening 
with  the  sharp  instrument.  I  may  here  state  that  about  an 
hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the  placenta  was  presented. 
The  head  and  forelegs  were  secured,  and  gentle  but  steady 
traction,  together  with  the  parturient  throes  of  the  dam 
soon  brought  the  calf  alive  into  the  world.  Now  came  the 
task  of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother.  She  is  quite  prostrate ; 
the  after-birth  is  not  removed.  A  strong  stimulant  was  - 
administered  :  whiskey  ^iv  in  water,  and  then  let  rest  for  a 
while.  She  paid  no  attention  to  her  offspring,  though  it 
was  brought  to  her  head.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty 
minutes  she  began  to  rally,  and  soon  regained  considerable 
strength.  The  wounds  were  dressed  with  a  mild  stimulating 
liniment,  composed  of  01.  Tereb.  Tr.  Benz.  co. 

01.  Olivse  ad  »  orders  left  to  be  repeated  three 

times  a  day.  A  mild  aperient  was  given,  and  3j  doses  of 
the  following  mixture  in  half  a  pint  of  water  to  be  given 
every  six  hours  : — R  Tr.  Aconiti,  Fleming's,  5iss,  Spt.  (Eth. 
Nit.  ad  3vj.  M.  This  was  continued  for  three  days  and  the 
dressings  to  the  wounds  till  the  tenth  day,  when  the  wounds 
were  completely  healed.  There  was  a  total  loss  of  appetite 
for  three  days,  but  it  was  completely  restored  with  the  aid 
of  vegetable  tonics.  Gradual  improvement  set  in,  and  the 
cow  has  now,  April  14th,  completely  recovered. 

Case  ^  was  in  a  cow  that  was  paralysed  for  seven  days 
previous.  The  period  of  gestation  had  expired  by  three 
days.  The  os  uteri  was  in  a  similar  condition  to  Case  1, 
but  her  throes  were  much  stronger.  The  operation  was 
performed  as  in  the  other  case,  and  treated  in  a  similar 
way.  She  died  next  day,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was 
more  from  the  paralysis  than  the  cutting  of  the  os  uteri  she 
died. 
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PROPOSED  MEDAL  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  NOMINATION 

OE  M.  H.  BOULEY  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

OF  SCIENCES  IN  1885. 

Monsieur  et  cher  Confrere, — Le  26  janvier  dernier, 
un  banquet  h  4te  offert  d  M.  H.  Bouley,  sous  la  pr^sidence 
de  M.  Pasteur,  pour  celebrer  Phonneur  insigne  que  I’Aca- 
d^mie  des  Sciences  venait  de  faire  a  notre  Maitre,  en  le 
nommant  son  President  pour  Pannee  1885. 

Cette  manifestation  ayant  du  suivre  de  tres  pres  P^lection 
pour  conserver  son  a-propos,  le  noinbre  de  ceux  qui  ont  pu  y 
prendre  part  s’est  trouve  forc4ment  limite  aux  Professeurs  de 
PEcole  d’Alfort  et  aux  V4terinaires  civils  et  militaires  des  trois 
departements  de  la  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise  et  Seine-et-Marne. 

Avant  de  se  separer,  les  assistants  a  ce  banquet  ont 
exprime  le  voeu  unanime  qu’une  medaille  commemorative 
perpetuat  le  souvenir  de  Pevenement  glorieux  pour  notre 
profession  qui  venait  d’etre  fdte ;  et  nous  avons  pense  que 
ce  serait  r^pondre  au  sentiment  general  de  la  grande  famille 
veterinaire  que  de  convier  tous  ses  Membres  A  se  joindre  a 
nous  pour  offrir  au  savant  Maitre,  dont  un  grand  nombre  de 
nous  sont  les  eleves,  et  dont,  tous,  nous  nous  honorons,  un 
tAmoignage  d’affectueux  respect  et  de  reconnaissance  pour 
son  oeuvre  scientifique  et  professionnelle. 

Nous  venons,  en  consequence,  cher  Confrere,  vous  deman- 
der  votre  concours  pour  la  realisation  du  programme  suivant : 

1°  Offrir  a  M.  H.  Bouley  une  medaille,  d’une  grande 
valeur  artistique,  frapp4e  a  son  effigie,  et  portant  le  mille- 
sime  de  Pannee  oh  les  suffrages  de  PAcademie  des  Sciences 
out  appele  au  fauteuil  de  la  presidence  le  repr4sentant  de  la 
Science  Vet4rinaire  dans  cette  grande  Assemblee ; 

2°  Donner  a  chaque  souscripteur  une  reproduction  en 
bronze  de  cette  medaille,  gravee  a  son  nom,  et  un  exemplaire 
du  compte  rendu  de  la  fete  du  26  Janvier,  avec  la  liste  de 
tous  nos  adherents. 

Nous  consacrerons  ainsi  et  nous  perpetuerons  le  souvenir 
d’un  evenement  dont  nous  ressentons  tous  un  legitime  orgueil. 

Veuillez  agreez.  Monsieur  et  cher  Confrere,  Passurance  de 
nos  meilleurs  sentiments. 

Les  Membres  du  ComitS  organisation. — 

Baron,  Professeur,  a  I’^lcole  d*Alfort. 

Blanc,  Veterinaire  a  Paris. 

Capon,  Veterinaire,  principal  de  classe. 

Mollereau,  Veterinaire  a  Cliarenton. 

Weber,  Veterinaire  a  Paris. 

P.S. — Le  prix  de  la  souscription  est  fixd  a  16  francs.  Les  adhesions 
doivent  etre  adressees,  dans  le  plus  bref  delai,  a  M.  L.  Houzeau,  maison 
Asselin  et  C*8,  place  de  f  Ecole-de-Medecine,  Paris. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian* 
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Pathological  Contributions. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

No  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  has  been  reported  during 
the  last  month  in  any  country  of  Europe  except  Russia. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

The  Netherlands  Government  still  experience  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  confining  this  disease  to  the  district  known  as  the 
Spaeling  District,  there  having  ^been  recently  detected  four 
head  of  cattle  affected  with  this  disease  outside  that  district. 

During  the  five  weeks  ending  March  29th  there  were ' 
thirty-six  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Great  Britain,  and 
eighty-six  cattle  attacked. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Reports  of  the  existence  of  this  disease  have  been 
received  from  Italy,*  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  it  is 
also  believed  to  exist  in  France.  In  this  country  the  disease 
has  greatly  diminished.  During  the  week  ending  April 
12th  there  were  only  twenty-one  outbreaks  reported  in 
Great  Britain,  297  animals  being  attacked,  Ireland  now 
reported  officially  to  be  free  from  this  disease. 

Foot-and-Motjth  Disease. — A  hastilv  convened  meet- 

m 

ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  the  Shire  Hall, 
Cambridge,  on  Saturday,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Cattle 
Inspector  of  the  Arkington  district  relative  to  a  serious  out¬ 
break  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  some  fields  at  Wimpole, 
on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwick.  On  Monday  last 
101  cattle  were  despatched  from  Liverpool  by  special  train 
via  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  to  Old  North 
Road  Station.  They  arrived  at  their  destination  soon  after 
midnight,  were  untrucked,  and  at  once  removed  to  the 
pastures.  Towards  the  evening  of  Tuesday  fifty  of’  them 
were  driven  to  Cambridge,  and  were  reloaded  in  trucks  for 
Birmingham,  but  the  owner,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  large  cattle 
dealer  of  Kendal,  before  the  time  for  starting  effected  a 
sale  with  Mr.  Bulman,  a  local  butcher,  and  the  animals 
were  untrucked,  and  have,  with  the  exception  of  seventeen, 
been  slaughtered.  On  Thursday,  thirteen  of  the  fifty  left 
at  Wimpole  were  seriously  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  this  has  now  extended  to  the  whole  herd.  All 
the  fields  in  which  they  have  grazed  since  they  were  landed 
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here  have  been  declared  infected  places.  About  three 
weeks  ago  the  county,  which  had  been  infected  with  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  for  seven  months,  was  declared  free, 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  in  their  report  at  that  time, 
stated  that  nearly  every  trace  of  disease  Vtras  traceable  to 
arrivals  that  had  just  before  been  imported  into  the  county. 
In  this  instance  it  is  said  that  the  diseased  cattle  came  recently 
from  Canada,  and  the  police  authorities  have  instructions  to 
find  out  if  this  is  true,  and  to  report  fully  about  them  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Executive. 

During  the  quarter  ending  March  last,  in  Surrey,  four 
animals  had  been  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  three ' 
with  glanders  and  farcy,  293  with  scab,  57  with  swine 
fever,  and  1047  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  county, 
and  there  were  at  the  date  named  twelve  animals  affected 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  fifty-three  with  scab. 
The  expenses  incurred  for  the  quarter  in  dealing  with  the 
disease  was  £406  11s.  lid.,  as  compared  with  £231  5s.  9d. 
for  the  previous  one.  The  amount  paid  in  compensation 
was  £57  5s.,  and  the  other  amount  was  paid  in  salaries  for 
additional  inspectors. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Chamber  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Leicester  on  Saturday,  April  12,  Mr.  Pell,  M.P., 
moved  that  the  principle  of  Mr.  Howard’s  Bill  be  approved, 
its  object  being  to  make  the  powers  which  the  Privy  Council 
have  regarding  the  slaughtering  of  affected  animals  com¬ 
pulsory.  He  contended  that  such  an  Act  should  have  been 
passed  in  1880,  when  the  country  was  free  from  disease,  and 
would  then  have  been  kept  so.  In  Denmark  the  system 
had  worked  most  admirably,  but  no  one  would  agree  to  its 
being  applied  when  the  disease 'was  rampant.  He  stood  by 
his  original  opinion,  that  they  must  be  more  severe  with  the 
disease  or  more  easy  with  the  restrictions.  The  orders  were 
not  uniform.  In  Leicestershire  they  were  adopting  the 
system  of  isolation,  and  in  Northampton  they  were  not.  In 
one  place  or  the  other  they  must  be  wrong.  The  proposition 
was  seconded,  but  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from 
several  members.  Ultimately  Mr.  Pell  altered  his  resolution 
to  read  as  follows  : — That  this  Chamber  approves  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Mr.  Howard’s  Bill,  provided  the  Act  is  not  put  into 
force  when  the  number  of  declared  cases  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  England  exceeds  100  animals.”  On  a  division, 
however,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  small  majority. 

At  Nailsworth,  Gloucester,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which 
it  was  hoped  had  disappeared  from  the  county,  made 
its  appearance  this  week  in  a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to 
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Mr.  Metcalfe,  of  Woodchester,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Ireland  a  few  days  previously. 


STRANGE  CASE  OF  BLOOD-POISONING. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Langham  held  an  inquest  at  Guy’s  Hospital 
yesterday  on  the  body  of  Patrick  Brady,  a  dock  labourer, 
aged  23,  late  of  22,  Little  Harrow  Street,  Borough,  who 
died  in  the  above  institution  on  Sunday  last  from  internal 
blood-poisoning  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  deceased  first  complained  of  illness 
on  Thursday  last,  and  attributed  his  symptoms  to  a  fall 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  Easter  Tuesday. 
His  brain  became  so  affected  that  he  was  admitted  early  on 
Sunday  morning  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he  died  the  same 
evening.  The  coroner  ascertained  from  the  wife  of  the 
deceased  that  on  Thursday  when  he  fell  ill  he  had  been 
working  among  some  foreign  hides  which  were  being  landed 
at  a  wharf  in  Tooley  Street,  and  Mr.  L.  Dunn,  house  sur¬ 
geon,  said  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  conclusively 
that  death  was  not  due  to  the  fall,  but  to  charbon,”  a 
disease  peculiar  to  Chinese  hides,  and  which  the  deceased 
must  have  contracted  by  inhalation  or  by  swallowing  in 
some  other  way  the  living  germs  constituting  that  disease. 
It  was  a  very  rare  case.  Usually  the  disease  manifested 
itself  on  the  face  or  neck,  when  pustules  and  great  swelling 
appeared  externally,  but  in  this  instance  the  pustules  and 
swelling  were  internal.  In  reply  to  the  coroner  the  witness 
explained  that  the  disease  in  the  animal  was  due  to  splenic 
fever,  which  produced  living  germs  that  remained  in  the 
skin  after  the  animal’s  death;  The  deceased,  in  handling 
the  hides,  would  know  nothing  of  their  being  infected,  and 
the  germs  might  get  from  his  hands  to  his  food  also,  and  so 
into  his  system.  There  were  many  cases  occurring  in  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Bermondsey,  and  unless  dealt  with  promptly  were 
nearly  always  fatal.  A  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
medical  evidence  was  returned. — Globe, 


DEATH  FROM  BLOOD-POISONING. 

A  PORK-BUTCHER,  named  George  Peacock,  of  Walton 
Inferior,  Cheshire,  has  died,  after  three  days*  illness,  from 
blood-poisoning.  He  killed  a  pig  which  was  suffering  from 
splenic  apoplexy,  and  the  disease  was  communicated  to  him 
by  means  of  a  scratch  in  the  arm. 
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OPIUM  POISONING. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Finlay 
read  a  paper  on  a  case  of  opium  poisoning.  The  patient 
had  accidentally  swallowed  a  sedative  prepared  for 

a  horse,  which  contained  laudanum  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  grains  of  solid  opium.  When  taken 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  the  full  effects  of  opium  were 
manifest,  and  other  treatment  having  failed,  and  the  patient 
being  nearly  moribund,  atropia  in  solution  was  injected 
subcutaneously ;  an  improvement  became  at  once  manifest, 
and  maintained  itself.  About  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  was 
used  altogether.  The  patient  quickly  recovered. — Medical 
Times,  > 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Professor  A.  N.  M^Alpine,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Lecturer  in 
Botany  and  Natural  History  in  the  New  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Consulting  Botanist  to  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 

Mortality  among  Horses  in  Liverpool. — One  of  the 
largest  forwarding  agents  in  Liverpool  is  reported  to  have 
lost  horses  to  the  value  of  £1000  from  a  disease  which 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  their  having  been  fed  on  American 
hay  and  lentils  combined  ;  but  post-mortem  examinations 
are  said  to  have  failed  to  show  whether  this  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  mortality. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


PROFESSOR  TUSON’S  PATENT  DISINFECTANTS, 
DEODORISERS,  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 

These  preparations,  the  invention  of  Professor  Tuson, 
F.I.C.,  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Royal  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  they  are  of  two  kinds — liquid  and  solid. 

The  liquid  is  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  non¬ 
volatile  antiseptics,  impregnated  with  the  best  gaseous  disin¬ 
fectant  ;  the  former  will  effectually  prevent  the  putrefaction 
of  any  solid  or  liquid  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  while  the 
gas  will  pass  off  into  the  air  and  act  as  an  energetic  destroyer 
of  atmospheric  impurities. 
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The  liquid  removes  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
all  other  bad  smells,  not  merely  by  masking  them  and  leav¬ 
ing  another  objectionable  smell,  but  by  actually  destroying 
them ;  and  when  it  has  completed  its  work  it  leaves  no  odour 
of  any  kind. 

In  addition  to  being  a  perfect  destroyer  of  bad  smells  and 
a  preventer  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation,  it  will  effectu¬ 
ally  stop  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  of  man  and 
animals ;  these  combined  qualities  render  the  liquid  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  in  Hospitals,  Dissecting  Rooms, 
Sick  Rooms,  Stables,  Cow  Houses,  Dairies,  Larders,  Ships, 
Kennels,  Piggeries,  Slaughter  Houses,  Urinals,  Water 
Closets,  Privies,  Sewers,  Drains,  and  all  other  buildings  and 
places. 

Applied  in  the  form  of  spray  to  the  air  of  brew-houses  it 
will  be  found  invaluable,  as  it  will  maintain  a  pure  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  killing  any  generators  of  false  ferments  that 
may  be  floating  in  it. 

The  liquid  differs  from  every  other  article  intended  for 
similar  purposes  in  being  the  only  preparation  that  is  a 
combined  antiseptic  (preventer  of  putrefaction),  deodoriser 
(destroyer  of  bad  smells),  and  disinfectant  (destroyer  of  the 
virus  of  infectious  diseases) ;  also  in  not  imparting  any 
smell  to  the  air,  person,  clothes,  &c.,  when  its  work  is  done 
and  in  not  staining  or  otherwise  injuring  clothing,  bed 
furniture,  or  other  fabrics. 

It  fixes  ammonia  in  litter,  dung,  &c.,  and  thereby  increases 
their  manurial  value. 

Unlike  other  disinfecting  preparations  it  cannot  give  rise 
to  accidental  poisoning,  as  the  odour  of  the  gas  emitted  from 
it  entirely  prevents  its  being  swallowed. 

The  solid  is  a  dry,  clean  powder,  which  when  exposed  to 
ordinarily  moist  air,  but  more  rapidly  when  damped  (for 
example,  by  sprinkling  it  with  water  or  dusting  it  over 
litter,  manure  heaps,  offal,  the  contents  of  cesspools,  night- 
stools,  &c.),  evolves  a  gas  which  diffuses  into  the  air  and 
acts  as  an  atmospheric  disinfectant  as  well  as  a  destroyer  of 
bad  smells.  Its  solid  ingredients  are  likewise  disinfectants, 
antiseptics,  and  deodorisers,  so  that  they  exert  this  united 
action  upon  any  putrescent  or  putrescible  solid  or  liquid 
matter  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

It  differs  from  other  solid  disinfectants  in  leaving  no 
odour  behind  it,  and  consequently  in  imparting  no  smell  to 
the  person,  clothes,  apartments,  &c. 

This  preparation  is  of  great  utility  where  a  disinfecting 
powder  is  preferred  to  a  liquid. 
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DOCKING  HORSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Live  Stock  Journal,^ 

Sir, — The  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Horse  Society, 
writing  me,  under  date  February  6th,  remarks  : — The 
general  opinion  in  the  Cleveland  district  is  in  favour  of 
docking,  both  amongst  professional  men  and  horse  owners.” 
On  the  20th  February  a  general  meeting  will  be  held  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  committee  and  elect  a  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  at  the  ^  Black  Lion’  Hotel,  Stockton-on- 
Tees.” 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Hev.  W.  J.  P.,”  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  long  since  thrashed  out  so  far  as  we  are  now 
concerned.”  The  motion  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  V.S., 
J.P.,  Windsor,  on  the  question  of  docking  horses  will  be 
brought  forward  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Central 
Veterinary  Society  for  discussion,  and,  let  us  hope,  settled. 

I  approach  this  subject,  distasteful  to  me  in  the  extreme, 
simply  as  an  agricultural  writer,  and  on  behalf  of  friends, 
noted  breeders,  as  no  pique  or  clique  can  interfere  with  me, 
but  am  very  much  obliged  to  all  my  correspondents  for  their 
trouble. 

Whereas  an  unenviable  notoriety  might  attach  to  those 
firms  that  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  if  reported  in 
the  press.  This  would  account  for  the  silence  of  the  London 
and  provincial  horse  trade.  I  have  been  asked  for  Mr. 
Low’s,  V.S.,  Norwich,  opinion,  also  Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson’s, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  they  are  horsemen  with  a  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  shall  esteem  their  attention  personally  kind,  as 
they  are  practising  in  representative  districts,  and  old  allies 
of  mine. 

Now,  I  am  no  defender  of  hair-splitting,  neither  am  I 
allied  with  those  who  favour  special  pleading.  I  am  a 
horseman  of  over  twenty-five  years’  standing,  and  entitled 
to  my  opinion.  I  am  a  pure  dockist,  and  distinctly  opposed 
to  mutilation.”  I  think  superfluous  continuation  is  better 
dispensed  with  on  all  counts.  The  occasion  for  nicking  ” 
has  long  since  been  swept  away  into  desuetude,  and  as  to 

cropping,”  anything  more  hideous  I  cannot  contemplate. 
With  an  improved  tail  setting,”  and  ^Hong  top”  to  the 
quarter,  no  man  wants  anything  more  attractive  than  this. 
So  much  for  improved  breeding. 

A  French  veterinary  writes  me,  '^Docking  is  a  scientific 
operation,  and  that  it  may  be  humanely  performed,  I 
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MORTALITY  AMONGST  DOGS. 


would  make  it  law  that  none  but  a  veterinary  surgeon 
should  perform  the  same.^^ 

Will  some  veterinary  writer  tell  me  why  a  fox  loses  his 
vis  ”  with  a  draggled  brush  ?  ”  The  same  lowered  vitality 
is  in  evidence  with  long-tailed  horses.  The  analogy  appears 
to  me  to  be  complete.  Because  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  wishes  “  Arab  tails  for  the  cavalry  is  no  reason 
that  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  should  be  upset,  espe¬ 
cially  (notwithstanding  the  extract  from  the  Veterinary 
Journal  refutes  a  plain  statement  of  fact  recorded)  as  in 
Professor  Axe’s  opinion  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  little  sensibility.”  However,  I  hope  to  see  the 
question  settled  temperately,  and  in  business  form. 

In  reply  to  Y.  Z.,”  I  may  say  that  horses  in  line  do  not 
plough  to  the  same  individual  advantages  that  horses  abreast 
do ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  closer  you  get  a  horse  to 
his  work  the  more  easy  and  pleasant  it  is  for  him.  Besides, 
a  man  looks  and  is  master  of  the  situation  when  well  over 
his  horses.  However,  I  think  my  friends,  the  Messrs. 
Slatter,  coach-buildiers.  Long  Acre,  are  better  qualified  to 
assist  you  on  this  head  or  any  other  good  firm  than  your 
correspondent. — R.  H.  Hilhouse. — Live  Stock  Journal, 


MORTALITY  AMONGST  DOGS. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  some  celebrated  dog,  and  not  one  third  of  the  number 
have  reached  the  allotted  age  of  dogs.  We  are  told  the 
cause  of  death  is  sometimes  one  disease  and  sometimes 
another,  and  there  the  matter  ends  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned.  The  unlucky  owner  alone  is  left  to  bemoan  his 
fate  and  brood  over  the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  which  once 
were  bright,  but  now  are  a  hopeless  wreck.  No  one  but  a 
true  fancier  can  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  first-prize  winner  eyes  his  favourite — 
how  he  prides  himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  defeated 
some  other  crack,  and  looks  forward  for  other  opportunities 
when  he  may  display  his  prowess.  In  fact,  he  builds  castles 
which  time  too  truly  proves  to  have  been  reared  in  the  air, 
and  which  by  one  fell  swoop  are  dashed  to  the  ground.  It 
may  be  that  the  dog  thus  cut  off  has  been  bred  by  its  owner, 
and  watched  from  earliest  puppyhood  until  it  had  matured, 
and  realised  his  fondest  expectations.  In  such  a  case  the 
trouble  is  worse  than  if  it  had  been  bought,  as  many  are,  at 
a  high  figure ;  but  in  either  case  the  result  is  the  same — a 
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good  and  highly  valued  dog  is  dead,  and  soon  forgotten,  and 
no  one  asks  the  question,  Why  ?  ” 

Other  animals  spin  out  the  natural  course  of  life,  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  breed,  and  die  in  honoured  old  age ;  but  the 
dog,  which,  next  to  man,  is  the  most  intelligent  of  domestic 
animals,  stands  alone,  and  seldom  reaches  mature  age.  With 
this  undoubted  fact  before  their  eyes,  should  all  who  love 
the  dog — now  that  the  breeding  of  the  race  has  become  an 
honourable  calling — seek  out  the  reason  why.  Is  it  that  the 
pathology  of  the  diseases  of  dogs  has  not  been  made  a  study, 
and  is  still  in  an  embryo  state  ?  If  this  is  so,  does  it  not 
behove  the  canine  world,  one  and  all,  to  place  the  case  before 
the  representatives  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  help 
to  raise  a  fund  to  establish  a  canine  chair  ?  Or  is  it  that  owners 
of  dogs  are  so  negligent  in  their  attention  that  they  fail  to 
see  the  seeds  of  disease  which  directly  or  indirectly  lead  to 
death,  and  which  might  be  eradicated  were  professional  aid 
called  in  ?  If  this  is  the  case — and  appearances  are  strongly 
in  favour  that  it  is  so — the  remedy  lies  with  themselves,  and 
they  should  appoint  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  periodically 
examine  their  animals,  as  there  are  many  diseases  which,  if 
not  checked  at  the  commencement,  lead  to  serious  results. 

Canker  in  the  ear  is  one  which,  in  our  opinion,  renders 
the  life  of  a  dog  miserable,  and  undermines  the  constitution 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  more  susceptible  to  illness, 
which  it  has  not  strength  to  combat  with.  Eczema  is 
another,  which  in  inexperienced  hands  has  the  same  effect, 
and  by  the  improper  treatment  of  which  many  a  life  has 
been  sacrificed.  The  management  of  kennels  requires  more 
attention.  Why  should  not  the  same  care  be  taken  to 
provide  dry  beds  for  dogs  as  for  human  beings  ?  Dogs  are 
most  susceptible  to  rheumatism,  yet  they  are  bedded  down 
with  damp  straw,  and  contract  the  malady  which  oftener 
than  not  ruins  their  health.  The  food  again  is  often 
improperly  supplied.  Dogs  being  carnivorous  should  not 
be  kept  without  meat,  or  fed  on  the  same  food  for  too  long 
a  time.  They  should  be  properly  exercised,  as  the  want  of 
it  injures  their  constitution,  and  deprives  them  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pick  up  food  which  instinct  tells  them  their  nature 
requires. — The  Live  Stock  Journal  and  Fancier^s  Gazette. 
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The  value  of  salt  as  a  mixture  in  all  animals^  food  is 
not  sufficiently  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  farmers. 
All  our  domestic  animals  show  a  liking  for  it ;  and,  if 
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used  in  moderation,  it  is  a  health-giving  and  health-sus¬ 
taining  substance.  The  mangers,  or,  better,  the  racks  of 
the  cow-house  should  have  rock-salt  placed  in  them,  so  that 
each  animal,  as  its  inclination  prompts  it,  may  freely  partake 
of  it.  It  should  also  be  put  along  the  racks  in  the  stable. 
If  not  removed  from  its  original  position,  a  hollow  place 
will  be  licked  out  of  it  between  the  bars,  showing  that  it  is 
relished.  For  sheep,  some  lumps  put  in  a  separate  trough 
will  be  patronised  by  the  flock  to  their  benefit.  On  many 
farms  it  is  a  wise  custom  to  have  a  quantity  of  chaff  cut 
and  trod  solid  in  the  bay  of  a  building,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  lie  and  mellow  whilst  the  former  lot  is  being  used, 
using  one  lot  under  another,  and  thus  always  having  a 
stock  in  hand.  As  each  laying  of  chaff'  is  put  on,  a  slight 
quantity  of  salt  should  be  sprinkled  over  it,  and  then  trod 
down  firmly.  When  the  place  is  filled  up,  some  rougher  or 
more  useless  substance  should  be  put  on  the  top,  for  the 
reason  that  it  often  takes  to  heating,”  and  when  it  is 
over  or  required  for  use,  for  a  little  distance  from  the  top 
it  will  be  found  wet  and  mouldy,  and  must  be  peeled  off  and 
put  on  the  dunghill.  The  chaff  can  then  be  commenced  one 
end,  and  dug  to  the  bottom,  and  so  worked  along  as  required 
for  use.  The  salt  will  then  be  found  to  have  caused  it  to 
give  forth  quite  an  aromatic  smell,  and  will  be  greatly 
relished  by  the  horses  and  stock.  For  pigs,  salt  should 
always  be  used  in  moderation,  mixing  it  in  their  soaked 
food.  It  will  keep  them  in  health,  and  make  them  thrive 
better.  On  a  visit  to  Mr.  Howard’s  herd  of  pigs,  the  writer 
saw  a  quantity  of  lumps  of  salt  in  a  corner  of  a  building, 
and  on  inquiring  of  the  man  who  attended  the  pigs  (who 
seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  their  well-doing),  found  his 
views  exactly  coincided  with  the  writer  as  to  its  value  as  an 
addition  to  their  diet.  Cottagers  who  are  able  to  keep  a  pig 
generally  use  a  little  salt  in  their  food,  and  whose  pigs  get 
on  better  than  they  do  ?  — Live  Stock  Journal. 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  April  2nd,  1884.  Present — 
Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Veterinary  Committee. 

Colonel  Kingscote^  Jf.P.,  reported  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  that  Professor  Robertson’s  offer  to  communicate  a 
paper  on  birth-giving  fever,  commonly  known  as  “  heaving  ” 
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or  “  straining  ”  after  lambing,  to  the  autumn  number  of  the 
Journal  be  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  Committee  had  received  from  Mr.  Cope  the  following 
report  on  the  foot-and-mouth  disease : 

“  There  was  a  smaller  number  of  outbreaks  reported  during  the 
week  ending  March  29th  than  there  has  been  since  July,  1882. 
This  diminution  is  due  to  the  markets  and  fairs  order  which 
came  into  force  on  December  26th,  1883,  stopping  all  store 
stock  markets  in  England  and  Wales. 

“  When  the  order  was  passed  there  were  190  outbreaks  reported 
in  the  following  week ;  after  three  months,  they  had  fallen  to 
15,  i.e.  during  the  week  ending  March  29th.  In  December  last, 
the  disease  was  reported  from  39  counties  in  England,  8  in 
Scotland,  and  3  in  Wales.  At  this  time,  April  1st,  it  is  believed 
to  exist  in  only  11  counties  in  England,  and  1  in  Scotland, 
Wales  being  free,  and  Ireland  is  also  reported  to  be  free.  In 
anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  markets  and  fairs  order, 
which  occurs  to-day,  April  Ist,  the  Privy  Council  on  March  24th 
issued  a  circular  to  all  local  authorities,  urging  upon  them  the 
necessity  for  using  special  precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  the  attention  of  the  local 
authorities  was  drawn  to  the  powers  they  possess  for  effectually 
dealing  with  the  disease,  which  are  as  follows  : 

“  1.  They  can  regulate  or  prohibit  the  movement  of  animals 
into  their  districts  under  the  Movement  Acts  into  District 
Order,  Y.C.  2813. 

“  2.  They  can  regulate  the  movement  of  animals  within  their 
districts  under  the  Movement  Within  District  Order,  V.C.  2986. 

“  3.  When  the  disease  appears  within  their  district,  in  addition 
to  the  declaration  of  the  infected  place  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  1878,  a  circle  for  half  a  mile  round  becomes,  at  the  same 
time,  infected  under  the  operation  of  the  Infected  Circles  Order, 
V.C.  2591. 

“  The  local  authorities  have  power  to  make  regulations  also — 

“  1.  Eor  disinfection  of  hides,  offal,  &c.,  being  part  of  diseased 
animals,  under  V.C.  2569  ;  also  for  regulating  the  admission  of 
persons  in  or  out  of  an  infected  place  ;  also  for  the  disinfecting 
of  persons*  clothes,  under  V.C.  3148. 

“  Local  authorities  can  also  prohibit  or  regulate  the  holding  of 
markets  within  their  districts  where  they  have  an  outbreak 
within  five  miles  of  that  market,  whether  the  outbreak  is  in 
their  own  district  or  that  of  another  local  authority  under  2724  ; 
and,  finally,  they  can,  on  applying  to  the  Privy  Council,  obtain 
power  to  carry  out  the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals,  and  those 
herded  with  them,  under  V.C.  3112,  in  any  case  where  the 
particular  circumstances  make  it  appear  to  be  necessary.” 

After  a  short  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  desirability  of 
local  authorities  exercising  the  powers  as  to  slaughtering  animals 
affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
was  adopted. 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  HELD  APRIL  9th, 

1884. 

Dr.  G.  Eleming,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present. — General  Sir  E.  Eitzwygrara  ;  Professors  Pritchard 
and  Axe  ;  Messrs.  Harpley,  Cartledge,  Walters,  Dray,  Whittle, 
Cartwright,  Simpson,  Duguid,  Cox,  Greaves,  Simcocks,  Blakeway, 
Taylor,  Woods,  Reynolds,  Perrins,  Wragg,  and  the  Secretary. 

Address  to  JSer  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  that  an  address  be  sent  to  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  Albany  expressing  the  Council’s 
sincere  regret  at  the  death  of  Prince  Leopold.  The  Prince,  he  said, 
was  beloved  by  everybody  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 

The  President  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  said  the 
loss  which  Her  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  Albany  had  sustained 
was  also  a  loss  to  the  whole  nation.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was 
one  of  the  most  promising  princes  this  country  bad  ever  known. 
The  interest  he  took  more  particularly  in  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  endeared  him  to  all  the  people. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  drawing 
up  of  the  letter  was  left  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

Correspondence. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  letters  had  been  received  from 
Professor  Walley  and  Mr.  Santey,  regretting  their  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Donations  to  the  library  and  museum  was  then  announced  : — 
The  Propagation  of  Tuberculosis  by  the  President,  and  various 
works  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Percievall ;  a  skeleton  of  a 
tiger  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Gunn. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartwright^  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  donors  for  their  contributions. 

An  application  was  read  from  Mr.  Morris,  of  Aberdeen,  for 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  He 
was  the  holder  of  a  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certi¬ 
ficate,  and  his  letter  was  certified  by  Professor  Walley. 

The  diploma  was  ordered  to  be  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  Dray  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Broughton,  the  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  remitting  a  cheque 
for  £100,  from  that  Society,  as  a  donation  to  the  Building  Eund 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  He  moved,  “  That 
a  letter  of  thanks  be  forwarded  to  the  societies  for  their  handsome 
contributions  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

Mr.  Cartwright  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Lennox  Peel, 
asking  him  to  ascertain  whether  the  Lord  President  would 
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receive  a  amall  deputation  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  the  Government  towards  erecting  a  building  for  the 
College,  and  he  had  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord 
President  had  ascertained  that  nothing  could  now  be  gained  by 
an  application  to  the  Government,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  receive  a  deputation. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Pield,  stating  that  they  were  satisfied  that  £1000  had  been  contri¬ 
buted  from  other  sources  towards  the  Building  Fund,  and  stating 
that  they  would  therefore  forward  the  £1000  left  by  the  will. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Walker,  of  Glasgow,  with 
regard  to  the  final  examination. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  several  complaints  had  been 
received  from  members  of  the  profession  with  regard  to  men 
who  were  illegally  using  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Among 
others  there  were  complaints  of  Mr.  Parker,  a  registered  prac¬ 
titioner,  who,  notwithstanding  a  letter  sent  to  him,  continued  to 
put  on  his  billheads  “  Mr.  Parker,  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  London.” 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  again  to  Mr.  Parker, 
telling  him  that  proceedings  would  be  instituted  against  him  if 
he  did  not  discontinue  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  College. 

Letters  were  announced  from  several  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  complaining  of  men  using  the  title  “Veterinary  Surgeon,” 
when  they  w'ere  not  even  registered,  and  asking  if  they  might 
take  proceedings  against  them. 

Mr.  Cartwright  proposed,  and  Mr.  Whittle  seconded,  that  the 
Council  should  institute  proceedings  against  such  persons  as  the 
President  and  Committee  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Sarpley  said  the  Council  were  in  a  very  anomalous 
position  with  regard  to  their  solicitor,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  had 
refused  to  resign. 

Frofessor  Pritchard  thought  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  should  be  cancelled  at  once. 

Mr.  Walters  agreed  with  Professor  Pritchard. 

Mr.  SimcocJcs  thought  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Council  to 
get  up  a  test  case. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  he  did  not  think  the  Council  had  any  right 
to  spend  money  on  such  prosecutions. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

Two  letters  from  members  relating  to  John  Strand,  who  was  a 
canine  surgeon  and  chiropodist,  were  referred  to  the  Eegistra- 
tion  Committe  for  inquiry,  as  was  also  another  letter  complain¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Finch  and  Son  calling  themselves  veterinary 
surgeons  when  they  were  not  registered. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Volcker  resigning  his  position  as 
examiner  in  consequence  of  ill-health. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartledge,  the 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  were  accorded,  to  Dr. 
Volcker  for  his  past  services. 
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Mr.  Gartledge  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dray  seconded,  that  Dr. 
Volcker,  jun.,  be  elected  in  the  place  of  his  father. 

Mr.  SimcocJcs  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
election  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Gartledge  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  carried. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  McCall  complaining  that  the 
examiners  were  not  representative  of  the  profession  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Dresident  said  Professor  McCall  talked  about  the  Council 
as  if  it  were  a  body  entirely  independent  of  and  acting  against 
the  profession,  but  there  could  not  be  a  greater  fallacy  ;  every 
member  of  the  profession  had  a  vote,  and  therefore  the  Council 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  profession  itself.  If  any  blame  was 
to  be  attached  to  the  examiners,  it  must  be  attached  also  to  the 
Council,  and  if  to  the  Council  to  the  profession  who  elected  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Drofessor  Dritchard,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Simg)son,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Matriculation. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Walley  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  to  certain  matters. 

The  President  suggested  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  write  to 
the  schools  and  ask  when  their  pupils  would  be  ready  for 
examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  hut  he  did  not  think 
they  should  bind  themselves  down  to  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
if  there  was  any  other  body  in  Scotland  competent  to  undertake 
the  preliminary  examinations. 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  the  Doyal  Veterinary  College 
wished  to  know  whether  the  E.oyal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  would  undertake  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
students  before  they  entered  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College.  If 
they  would  the  Doyal  Veterinary  College  would  willingly  hand 
over  the  Matriculation  Examination  to  them. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  Council  undertook  the  Matricula¬ 
tion  Examination  of  those  colleges  which  wished  them  to  do  so. 

Professor  Pritchard  thought  that  the  Charter  did  not  give 
the  Council  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  President  said  it  was  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the 
schools. 

Mr.  SimcocJcs  seconded  the  resolution. 

Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  summon  a  committee  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  the  matriculation. 

Scotch  Memorial. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  asking  if  the  me¬ 
morial  which  he  sent  to  the  College  some  time  ago  might  be 
returned  to  him.  The  request  was  acceded  to. 

Gourt  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Reports  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
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for  Scotland,  and  the  B/eport  of  the  Examinations  for  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society’s  prizes. 

The  Megistrar  read  the  obituary  notice. 

Registration. 

The  Beport  of  the  Begistration  Committee  was  then  read, 
and  also  the  Beport  of  the  House  Committee. 

The  latter  committee  were  instructed  to  see  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  ascertain  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  rebuild 
the  house  for  the  College,  and  upon  what  terms. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  Beport  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  read. 

Mr.  Fray  moved  that  the  Beport  be  received  and  adopted,  and 
in  doing  so  he  said  a  very  small  surplus  was  left  after  the  ex¬ 
penses  were  paid  out  of  the  examination  fees  for  Scotland.  He 
also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  College  from  1881  to  1883  was  £97  5s.  6d. 
That  sum  had  been  in  his  opinion  misapplied  for  the  invitations 
to  guests,  music,  cigars,  &c. 

The  President  said  the  expenses  had  been  incurred  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Whittle  thought  the  Council  ought  not  to  pay  a  shilling 
for  the  annual  dinner  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Simpson  considered  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  should  be 
drawn. 

Mr.  Marpley  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Dray  was  perfectly 
right  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Council. 

Mr.  Reynolds  seconded  the  motion  for  the  reception  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Beport,  which  was  carried. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

The  Foching  of  Morses. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  motion  of  which 
Mr.  Simpson  had  given  notice,  with  regard  to  the  docking  of 
horses.  Letters  were  read  approving  of  the  motion  from  the 
Boyal  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  the  Yorkshire 
Veterinary  Medical  Society,  and  the  Midland  Counties  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association. 

Prof  Pritchard  objected  that  it  was  not  the  proper  business 
of  the  Council  to  discuss  this  subject ;  he  therefore  asked  the 
President  to  rule  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  out  of  order  in  bringing 
forward  his  motion. 

The  President  said  he  was  not  aware  that  such  a  subject  had 
ever  before  been  discussed  by  the  Council.  If  docking  was  a 
necessary  operation,  it  was  legitimate  ;  if  it  was  not  necessary, 
it  was  not  legitimate  if  it  caused  pain.  If,  however,  the  opera¬ 
tion  had  to  be  performed,  it  should  be  by  a  graduate  of  the 
College ;  but  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  the  public  would  not 
be  bound  by  the  dictum  of  the  College. 
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JProf.  Axe  moved  that  the  subject  was  a  proper  one  for  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  thir¬ 
teen  votes  to  five. 

Mr.  Simpson  moved,  “  That  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  hereby  affirm  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  docking  horses  is  a  surgical  operation  requiring  skill 
and  anatomical  knowledge  for  its  humane  performance,  and 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  the  operation 
necessary,  when  it  should  be  performed  only  by  veterinary 
surgeons.”  He  said  the  veterinary  medical  associations  repre¬ 
sented  the  opinions  of  the  practitioners  residing  in  their  districts. 
He  wished  to  approach  this  question  without  passion  or  prejudice 
of  any  kind.  Six  veterinary  medical  associations  had  written  to 
him  expressing  approval  of  his  motion,*  and  though  the  members 
of  the  Council  were  not  mere  delegates  to  vote  as  they  were 
told,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  touch  of  their  constituents, 
and  if  they  knew  what  was  wished  they  should  give  it  a  careful 
consideration.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  agitation  ?  It 
appeared  that  the  E-oyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  instituted  proceedings  against  some  men  for  im¬ 
properly  performing  docking.  That  Society  did  a  beneficent 
work,  and  had  no  better  supporters  than  the  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession ;  but  it  w'as  surprising  to  find  some  of  the 
stars  of  the  profession  holding  most  extraordinary  views  on  the 
subject  of  docking.  Yeterinary  surgeons  had  been  taught  that 
it  was  a  necessary  operation,  and  was  practised  before  the  pro¬ 
session  existed,  but  now  they  were  told  that  it  was  unnecessary 
and  cruel.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  members  of  the 
profession  were  under  a  reign  of  terror,  and  dare  not  perform 
what  they  considered  a  necessary  operation  without  running  the 
risk  of  prosecution.  In  all  large  and  well  constituted  bodies 
there  were  talented  men  holding  large  views  and  going  on  in 
advance  of  their  time,  but  as  years  went  on  their  opinions 
became  toned  down  and  modified,  and  their  views  ought  not  to 
override  those  of  the  majority.  It  was  a  known  fact  that  some 
gentlemen  who  now  held  advanced  views  had  at  a  former  period 
in  their  career  been  of  an  entirely  difierent  opinion,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  not  desirable  for  the  profession  to  follow  them 
absolutely.  Some  correspondence  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject  of  docking,  and  it  would  save  tirys  if  he  at  once  read 
what  had  appeared  in  the  Field.  His  notice  of  m.otion  having 
been  mentioned  in  that  paper,  a  letter  was  sent  stating  that  it 
was  likely  to  mislead  the  readers  by  inducing  them  to  believe 
that  the  Council  is  in  favour  of  this  fashionable  operation.”  The 
letter  went  on  to  say:  “Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  President  of  the  Poyal  College,  Dr.  Fleming,  who 
is  also  principal  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  army,  has  opposed 
the  practice  by  voice  and  pen  for  years,  while  Gen.  Fitzwygram, 
Part.,  Inspector- General  of  Cavalry,  Professor  Pritchard,  and 
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other  leading  members  of  Council,  are  hostile  to  it.  When  Mr. 
Simpson  gave  notice  of  the  motion,  he  was  duly  apprised  of  the 
reception  it  would  meet  with  when  it  came  on  for  discussion 
— an  event  which  is  not  very  likely  to  occur,  as  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  Council  to  discuss  such  matters,  and.  the  terms 
of  the  motion  savour  too  much  of  trades  unionism  to  be  tolerated 
by  professional  men.  Into  the  question  of  docking  I  do  not 
venture  at  present  further  than  to  state  that,  except  as  a  remedy 
for  disease  or  deformity,  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  and  that  I  believe  all  those  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession  who  are  not  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  operation, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  give  an  impartial  opinion,  consider  it 
unnecessary  and  cruel.  As  evidence  of  what  the  leaders  of  the 
profession  think  of  it,  and  the  arguments  that  may  be  brought 
against  it,  I  may  refer  to  the  editorial  article  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal  for  this  month.”  That  letter  was  signed  by  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
therefore,  for  aught  he  (Mr.  Simpson)  knew,  the  writer  was 
present  at  this  meeting.  He  took  the  liberty  of  replying  to 
that,  and  simply  stating  his  case,  and  his  letter  appeared  in  the 
next  week’s  Field.  It  was  as  follows : 

“  Sir, — Permit  me  to  explain  my  reasons  for  bringing  on  a 
motion,  defining  the  position  of  the  veterinary  profession  in 
regard  to  docking,  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  said  Council 
being  the  only  body  in  existence  wfith  parliamentary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  profession.  At 
the  present  time  the  profession  contains  a  large  and  influential 
body  of  law-abiding  citizens,  and  they  are  perplexed,  not  knowing 
their  true  position  with  regard  to  docking,  since  convictions  for 
cruelty  to  animals  have  followed  the  performance  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  as  students  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  they 
were  taught  how  to  perform,  and  were  instructed  was  necessary. 

“  A  conviction  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  a  serious  matter,  but 
his  punishment  does  not  end  there;  for  by  the  terms  of  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  which  only  came  fully  into  operation  on 
Jan.  1st  last,  the  Council  may  rule  such  conviction  is  (in  the  words 
of  the  Act)  ‘  disgraceful  to  him  in  a  professional  respect,’  where¬ 
upon  his  expulsion  from  the  profession  and  utter  ruin  follow. 

“  But  let  us  see  whether  the  cause  of  humanity  is  served. 
Supposing  veterinary  surgeons,  out  of  dread  of  a  conviction  or 
from  any  cause,  refuse  to  dock  the  horses  of  their  clients,  will 
those  horses  remain  undocked  ?  Will  the  breeder,  the  dealer, 
and  the  horse-keeping  public  of  the  United  Kingdom  agree  to 
surrender  their  ideas  on  docking,  which  are  founded  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  prove  to  be  correct  ?  To  both  questions  I  answer  No. 

“  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  operation  being  performed  judi¬ 
ciously  and  skilfully  by  a  surgeon,  the  owners,  failing  surgical 
aid,  will  call  in  somebody  to  operate ;  and  then  will  result  a  state 
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of  tilings  the  very  reverse  of  what  those  who  find  the  means  for 
the  crusade  against  docking  desire  or  expect. 

“  The  docking  will  be  done,  but  it  will  be  done  surreptitiously 
by  unskilled  hands  ;  and,  alas  !  in  such  a  way  as  to  well  justify 
a  conviction  for  cruelty,  which  the  operator  by  performing  in 
secret  will  take  care  to  avoid. 

“  Surely,  while  this  subject  remains  a  ‘  burning  question,* 
which  time  or  the  Legislature  alone  can  settle,  even  those  who 
abhor  docking  will  see  that  my  motion  establishes  the  modus 
vivendi,  insuring  that  which  all  parties  in  the  cause  ought  to 
desire,  viz.  humanity  in  the  performance  of  the  operation  and  fair 
play  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  until  docking  is  legallya  bolished. 

“  I  purposely  leave  unanswered  the  remarks  and  opinions  of 
your  anonymous  correspondent  of  last  week,  until  (if  ever)  he 
enunciates  them  at  the  Council  Board. 

“  Henry  L.  Simpson, 

“  Windsor,  “  Member  of  Council  B.C.Y.S. 

“  Tebruary  14th.” 

In  his  opinion  the  Council  would  lose  caste  if  it  refused  to 
take  up  this  matter  and  adjudicate  upon  it.  He  knew  for  a  fact 
that  there  were  many  justices  who  were  very  anxious  to  have  an 
expression  of  opinion  Irom  some  such  body  as  the  Council  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  A  case  might  be  elaborately 
got  up  by  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  on  the  other  side  a  prisoner  who  merely  said,  “  I 
was  taught  to  do  it,”  might  be  utterly  ruined.  A  resolution 
such  as  he  proposed  would  greatly  assist  the  justices,  and  the 
accused  would  be  able  to  say  that  the  Council  had  decided  that 
the  operation  was  necessary,  and  if  he  could  prove  that  he  took 
every  reasonable  precaution,  and  did  not  act  with  any  cruelty,  a 
conviction  would  be  very  difficult.  He  appealed  to  those  who 
differed  from  him  to  allow  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
profession  to  have  fair  play,  and  while  they  agitated  in  every 
loyal  and  constitutional  manner,  not  to  prosecute  their  own 
fiesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Dray  said  the  profession  and  the  majority  of  the  Council 
must  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Simpson  tor  bringing  this 
subject  forward.  Having  retired  from  the  profession  twelve 
years  since,  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  actuated  by  any  interested 
motive,  and  he  heartily  seconded  Mr.  Simpson’s  views.  When 
he  was  in  practice  he  never  allowed  any  assistant  to  perform  the 
operation,  and  very  seldom  indeed  used  the  actual  cautery.  A 
great  deal  of  mawkish  sentimentality  prevailed  about  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  no  legislative  enactment  would  abolish  the  operation. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
right  that  the  Council  should  be  made  a  debating  society  on  any 
surgical  subject,  but  since  he  had  read  the  resolution  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Simpson,  he  had  altered  his  opinion,  and  he 
thought  the  Council  would  be  quite  in  order  in  discussing  it. 
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The  Yorkshire  Association  and  the  Midland  Counties  Association 
were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  it.  A  veterinary  surgeon 
might  be  a  cruel  man  in  the  performance  of  an  operation,  but  he 
must  be  grossly  cruel  before  he  (Mr.  Greaves)  would  think  he 
should  be  prosecuted  for  it.  The  question  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  veterinary  surgeons  without  any  interference  from 
the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
He  would  not  say  that  indiscriminate  docking  was  proper,  but 
iu  his  opinion  there  were  cases  in  which  it  might  be  beneficially 
performed. 

Professor  Pritchard  considered  that  the  Council  was  not  the 
proper  place  to  discuss  this  question.  He  was  quite  prepared 
to  talk  about  it  with  any  thoroughly  qualified  gentlemen,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  discussion  no  doubt  it  would  be  six  of  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  He  would  not  raise  the  question 
whether  docking  was  right  or  wrong,  but  he  was  sorry  the 
matter  had  been  discussed  in  that  room.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  say  that  one  paragraph  of  the  bye-laws  made  the  discussion 
admissible,  but  the  preceding  paragraph  showed  that  it  was  not. 
He  defied  any  member  to  say  that  such  a  subject  had  ever 
before  been  dealt  with  by  the  Council.  Mr.  Simpson’s  pro¬ 
position  was  directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  country.  He 
did  not  consider  this  was  the  proper  time  to  discuss  it,  but 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  Manchester, 
where  he  believed  he  was  to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered.  He 
did  not  think  that  docking  horses  had  one  toe,  let  alone  a  leg, 
to  stand  upon,  and  he  asked  the  Council  to  think  twice  before 
they  carried  Mr.  Simpson’s  motion.  Two  appeal  cases  had  been 
taken  to  the  High  Court — one  before  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  and 
the  other  before  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby,  and  in  both  instances  it 
was  declared  that  docking  was  illegal.  The  resolution,  if  passed, 
would  therefore  be  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Beynolds  suggested  that  it  would  better  if  the  resolution 
stopped  at  the  word  “  necessary.” 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  men  who  occupied  a  high  position,  and 
who  were  supporters  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Creulty  to  Animals  had  said  to  him,  “  If  we  only  had 
some  rule  for  our  guidance  we  should  be  comforted,  but  we 
hear  such  awful  opinions  about  the  cruelty  of  the  thing  that 
we  do  not  know'  what  to  do.”  The  resolution,  if  passed, 
would  not  prevent  anybody  from  docking  a  horse,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  for  him  to  say  that  nobody  but  a  veterinary 
surgeon  could  perform  the  operation.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
feeling  in  the  matter  ;  and  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  should  be  expunged,  he 
w'as  quite  willing  to  consent  to  it. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  the  operation  of  docking  was  too  simple 
not  to  be  performable  by  a  great  number  of  persons. 

Mr.  Harpley  said  he  could  understand  Mr.  Simpson  taking 
the  matter  up,  because  he  happened  to  be  a  Justice  ot  the  Peace 
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for  Windsor,  and  therefore  could  not  perform  the  operation  of 
docking  a  horse,  which  at  the  present  moment  was  believed  to  be 
illegal,  and  expect  to  remain  any  longer  a  magistrate.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  affected  the  whole  body  of  the  profession.  The  Council  were 
in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  he  suggested  that  without  passing 
any  resolution,  a  small  deputation  might  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  Home  Secretary  to  state  that  they  had  discussed  the  matter, 
and  that  under  certain  circumstances  docking  was  necessary. 

The  President  said  he  cluug  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  not  a 
proper  subject  for  discussion  by  the  Council.  His  opinion  was 
that  unnecessary  amputation  of  the  tails  of  horses  was  cruelty, 
but  necessary  amputation  was  not  cruelty.  Dockiug,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  fashion,  was  cruelty,  and  he  did  not  care  who  said  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  case  which  had  given  rise  to  this  discus¬ 
sion,  he  was  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence,  and  in  the  witness-box 
he  stated  the  same  opinion  that  he  had  now  put  before  the 
Council.  The  animal  in  Wales  had  its  tail  amputated,  not  to 
make  it  more  serviceable,  but  to  make  it  more  valuable,  and  the 
operation  described  in  court  was  performed  by  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  a  most  brutal  manner, 
for  he  heard  he  seared  the  tail  for  half  an  hour  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
The  operation  when  performed  in  that  way  would  be  condemned  by 
the  majority  of  the  profession,  and  was  a  fit  case  for  prosecution. 
Whether  a  man  was  a  member  of  the  profession  or  not,  if  be 
acted  in  a  cruel  manner  he  ought  to  suffer.  He  had  yet  to  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  unlimited  docking.  It  was  an 
operation  performed  by  grooms,  blacksmiths,  and  other  persons. 
There  were  other  countries  in  the  world  where  fiorses  were 
largely  employed  and  never  had  their  tails  amputated.  The  dis¬ 
cussion,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  important  one  from  a  professional 
point  of  view,  but  he  did  not  think  the  magistrates  throughout  the 
country  would  be  biassed  by  any  opinion  given  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  in  deference  to  the  wish  that  had  been 
expressed,  he  was  quite  willing  to  omit  the  last  part  of  the 
resolution  and  let  it  end  at  the  word  “  necessary.” 

Mr.  Simcocks  said  there  were  other  operations  performed  to 
increase  the  value  of  a  horse  which  were  much  more  cruel  than 
docking.  He  supported  Mr.  Simpson’s  motion,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  subject  had 
not  been  introduced  before  the  Council. 

Prof.  Axe  thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  Council  would 
materially  influence  the  decision  of  justices.  The  subject  had 
never  been  discussed  before  by  the  Council  because  the  necessity 
for  it  had  not  arisen,  and  if  the  resolution  were  passed  it  would 
at  all  events  modify  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  agents  of  the  Boyal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  very  little 
would  be  heard  about  docking  in  the  future.  Mr.  Simpson  had 
laid  the  matter  before  them  in  a  very  temperate  manner,  and 
the  Council,  the  profession,  and  the  public  were  indebted  to  him 
for  bringing  it  forward. 
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The  motion,  terminating  at  the  word  “  necessary,”  was  then 
put  and  carried,  fourteen  voting  for  it  and  four  against. 

A.nnual  Report, 

The  drawing  up  of  the  Annual  iieport  was  left  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary. 

Professor  Pritchard,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Wragg  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  Dinner  Committee. 

Scrutineers. 

Messrs.  Percy  Spooner,  Talbot,  E.  A.  Batt,  Peacock,  E.  Davy, 
Woods,  junr.,  Wm.  Welsby,  A.  Broad,  Dudgeon,  Evans,  Hewitt, 
and  Shave  were  appointed  Scrutineers. 

A  vote  oi  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  6th  March  at  Red  Lion  Square. 
Professor  Pritchard  presided.  The  other  Fellows  present  were ; 
Messrs.  T,  G.  Chesterman,  W.  Hunting,  T.  Moore,  J.  Howe,  A. 
Broad,  C.  Sheather,  H.  J.  Hancock,  J.  Hall  Brown,  F.  G.  Samson, 
and  G.  R.  Dudgeon. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  the  bones  of  the  fet¬ 
lock  joint  of  a  horse  which  had  received  injury  in  a  fall.  The 
animal  had  suffered  excruciating  pain,  with  severe  inflammation, 
enlargement,  and  purulent  abscesses.  Slinging,  setons,  &c., 
were  resorted  to  ;  healing  followed  extraction  of  the  seton,  and 
blistering,  followed  by  cold-water  application,  so  far  completed 
the  cure  that  the  patient  could  walk  fairly  well,  but  so  much 
stiffness  of  joint  remained  that  slaughter  was  decided  upon. 

The  specimen  exemplified  the  condition  of  the  parts  in 
approaching  anchylosis  ;  a  circle  of  new  bone  growth  surrounded 
the  margins  of  the  joint,  the  interior  of  which  was  much  eroded. 

After  various  points  of  the  case  had  been  considered  and 
similar  cases  alluded  to,  Mr.  Hunting  read  an  essay  on  the 
“  Treatment  of  Spavin.” 

He  reviewed  the  various  measures  employed,  and  alluding  to 
the  pamphlet  published  by  him  three  years  before,  said  he 
wished  to  modify  some  of  the  statements  therein  contained. 

Section  of  the  internal  divisions  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
metatarsi  was  not  a  cure  for  the  lameness  of  all  spavined  horses, 
though  his  first  experiences  of  the  operation  had  encouraged  him 
to  think  so.  He  soon  had  failures,  and  had  now  relegated  the 
operation  to  its  proper  place  in  surgery ;  it  was  most  suitable 
in  cases  of  old  standing,  where  there  was  considerable  exostosis. 
In  several  cases  in  which  “  tiring”  had  been  resorted  to  without 
benefit  division  of  this  tendon  had  given  speedy  relief. 

Mr.  Samson  said  he  had  not  tried  the  operation  advocated  by 
the  essayist ;  but,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  spavin,  he  would 
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say  there  was  nothiug  so  effectual  as  firing.  But,  he  contended, 
that  horses  are  not  energetically  treated  sufficiently  early ;  the 
osseous  deposit  is  consequently  allowed  to  develop,  and  then  fre¬ 
quently  blistering  and  firing  are  found  to  be  useless.  Take  the  case, 
he  said,  of  Irish  horses  ;  the  breeders  are  practical  men,  and  when 
they  have  a  two-  or  three-year- old  horse  with  hock  lameness  they 
“  fire”  at  once ;  hence  we  see  so  many  Irish  horses  with  disfigured 
hocks ;  but  they  are  practically  sound  and  remain  so,  either  for 
harness  work  or  hunting.  He  said  the  essayist  mentioned  “  plug¬ 
ging,”  and  he  would  give  his  experience  on  the  point ;  while  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  he  had  often  practised  the  operation,  passing 
upwards,  beneath  the  skin,  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  nitric 
acid,  from  an  incision  made  just  below  the  spavin.  The  blemish 
was  exceedingly  slight,  and  in  the  case  of  young  horses  the  result 
good.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hunting  that  in  the  case  of  a  young 
horse  intended  for  sale  repeated  blistering  would  be  commend¬ 
able  treatment,  but  the  cure  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
lasting. 

Mr.  Sheather  said  he  had  experience  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ing’s  operation.  After  reading  the  pamphlet  published  he  took 
up  the  operation  very  hopefully,  having  several  cases  on  which 
to  test  it.  The  first  one  operated  upon  was  a  mare,  which  had  been 
lame  three  months.  The  spavin  was  large  and  well-defined.  In 
twelve  days  after  the  tenotomy  the  mare  was  at  work  quite 
sound.  However,  failures  followed,  and  it  became  evident  that 
discrimination  was  necessary  in  selecting  cases.  The  older  class 
of  spavins  were  the  ones  which  received  benefit.  Out  of  twenty- 
six  horses  operated  upon  sixteen  were  cured  of  their  lameness. 
The  operation  does  no  harm,  and  if  no  good  result  follows  other 
measures  can  be  resorted  to.  He  had  found  an  account  of  this 
treatment  in  Zundel’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Medicine,’  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  slitting  of  the  sheath  is  equivalent 
to  dividing  the  tendons,  but  it  appears  that  this  division  of  the 
tendon  has  no  sheath  ;  it  passes  over  a  bursa,  and  possibly  the 
injury  to  this  bursa  accounts  for  the  benefit  resulting  from  the 
operation.  Binding  that  the  use  of  a  scalpel  was  attended  with 
danger  he  had  devised  a  hook-shaped  instrument,  sharpened 
within  the  curve.  He  passed  it  into  the  incision  flatwise  till  it 
bad  passed  the  edge  of  the  tendon,  when  the  curve  could  be  bent 
under,  and  its  extraction  caused  the  required  division.  An  im¬ 
provement  would  be  to  use  a  small  heart-shaped  blade  concealed 
in  a  probe,  and  manipulated  from  the  handle. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  he  had  never  performed  the  operation 
described  by  Mr.  Hunting,  although  he  had  performed  similar 
ones,  vith  a  sharp  firing  iron  ;  instead  of  firing  the  hock,  as  usual, 
he  had  made  one  or  two  deep  incisions  through  the  skin,  till  the 
fibrous  tissue  was  exposed,  and  then  bad  carefully  severed  the 
faschia,  which  in  this  position  was  dense  and  strong.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  that  this  tendon  cutting  operation  had  failed 
in  some  cases,  in  which,  had  the  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  been  also 
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divided,  a  successful  result  would  have  been  brought  about.  He 
emphasised  this  point,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  a  practitioner 
who  performed  this  operation  fifty  years  ago,  and  guaranteed 
that  he  would  cure  the  lameness  in  any  hock  not  affected  with 
ulcerative  disease.  His  plan  was  simply  to  divide  the  layers  of 
faschia  over  the  osseous  enlargement.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  practitioner  referred  to,  also  successfully  operated  in 
this  manner  for  ringbone,  dividing,  in  this  case,  the  extensor 
pedis  tendon  ;  an  ugly  scar  resulted,  but  the  animal  became 
sound.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  risk  of  getting  an  open 
joint,  and  there  certainly  is,  not  so  much  from  the  actual  incision 
as  from  the  resulting  inflammation  ;  and  he  had  had  to  contend 
with  this  difficulty,  though  never  with  any  want  of  success. 
With  regnrd  to  deep  firing  in  general,  he  did  not  believe  in  its 
necessity  or  advantage.  For  many  years  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  if  the  lines  were  drawn  less  deep  and  closer  together  than 
was  the  rule  with  the  older  practitioners — say  at  a  distance  of 
half  an  inch  apart,  better  results  will  follow,  with  but  a  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  the  blemish  which  follows  deep  firing.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Samson  he  said  that  in  none  of  the  cases  in  which  he  had 
divided  the  extensor  pedis  tendon  did  anchylosis  result  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  injury  to  the  joint. 

Mr.  Hall  Brown  considered  that  firing  was  not  early  enough 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  spavin.  He  could  endorse  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Pritchard  as  to  dividing  the  faschia.  He  practised 
deep  firing  for  spavin,  and  had  even  punctured  the  joint,  the 
patients  returning  to  work  sound  afterwards. 

Mr.  Rowe  asked  what  distance  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon 
receded,  and  whether  Mr.  Hunting  had  examined  any  horse  post 
mortem  upon  which  the  operation  had  been  performed. 

Mr.  Hancock^  in  answer  to  the  query  of  the  essayist  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  modes  of  treatment,  said  that  he 
could  not  select  any  one  method  as  being  better  than  all  others. 
He  considered  many  good,  and  equally  good  for  the  kind  of  case 
for  which  they  were  suitable,  blistering  being  efficacious  for 
spavins  in  their  early  inflammatory  stage,  firing  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  cases,  and  the  deep  firing  recommended  by  Mr.  Brown 
being  very  beneficial  when  there  is  much  ossific  deposit. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  that  with  regard  to  the  subjects  proper  for 
operating  upon,  Mr.  Sheather  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  had,  viz.  that  the  older  cases  were  the  ones  most 
likely  to  be  cured.  In  treating  a  recent  case  he  would  fire  first, 
and  if  no  improvement  followed  would  then  divide  the  branch  of 
tendon  over  the  enlargement.  It  was,  he  said,  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  strict  rule  as  to  which  cases  to  perform  the  tenotomy 
upon.  About  two  years  ago  a  horse  was  brought  to  him  to  be 
operated  upon.  Severe  lameness  was  exhibited  for  the  first  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  or  so  of  each  journey  ;  there  was  hardly 
a  trace  of  osseous  enlargement,  but,  as  he  was  surprised  to  find, 
l)erfect  soundness  followed  the  division  of  the  tendon.  Possibly 
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some  benefit  is  caused  by  the  counter-irritation  which  operating 
produces.  As  to  Professor  Pritchard’s  remark  about  the  division 
of  tendon  having  probably  been  effected  when  he  has  often  fired 
deeply  through  the  faschia,  he  would  say  that  the  same  was  said 
to  him  by  Mr.  Cox,  that  he  had  no  doubt  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  way  without  knowing  it.  Several  members,  he  said, 
had  advocated  deep  firing ;  and  it  was  an  opinion  on  this  point, 
among  others,  which  he  wished  to  elicit,  knowing  there  must  be 
a  quantity  of  valuable  experience  possessed  by  the  professor.  He 
thought  the  ends  of  the  tendon  separated  about  the  third  of  an 
inch.  He  had  not  examined  ^05^  mortem  the  hock  of  any  horse 
which  had  undergone  the  operation,  but  had  no  doubt  the  divided 
ends  reunited ;  probably  the  bursa  beneath  the  tendon  is  destroyed 
by  the  inflammatory  action,  and  the  tendon  united  by  a  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hancock  in  thinking  that 
each  mode  of  treatment  was  good  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  one  idea  he  had,  when  bringing  the  subject  forward,  was 
to  elicit  opinions  founded  upon  the  practical  experience  of  all, 
so  that  we  might  get  nearer  to  the  point  desired  ;  that  is,  to 
be  able  to  say  of  each  case  of  spavin  which  mode  of  treatment 
has  the  best  chance  of  success.  He  did  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  impossible  in  some  cases  to  diagnose  the 
existence  or  absence  of  ulceration. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  concluded  the  business  of  the 
evening. 

Professor  Tuson  has  consented  to  read  an  essay  at  the  meeting 
on  May  1st.  Subject :  “  Some  New  Disinfectants.” 

Aleeed  Begad,  Secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  held  on  the  4th  of  April,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Edward  Stanley,  E.R.C.V.S.,  of  Warwick,  on  the  docking  of 
horses,  from  which  we — North  British  Agriculturist — make  the 
following  extract : 

THE  DOCKING  OF  HORSES. 

Domestication  makes  a  short  tail  a  positive  comfort  to  a  horse.  After 
a  certain  age  its  natural  use  has  passed  away,  the  majority  of  horses 
being  compelled  to  relinquish  the  open  fields  for  the  stable.  What  a 
miserable  picture  is  a  wet  tail,  bedraggled  with  mud,  clinging  about  the 
poor  beast’s  legs,  or  a  long  washed  tail,  left  to  dry  on  a  tired,  shivering, 
willing  slave  after  his  day’s  work  !  Often  and  often  this  appendage  Is 
forgotten  or  neglected,  especially  in  the  coarse  animals  that  have  the 
most  luxuriant  supply  of  graceful  tresses,  and  we  find  an  accumulation 
of  dirt  and  filth  a  source  of  irritation,  itching,  and  consequent  rubbing 
of  the  parts,  destroying  the  hair  and  causing  unsightly  disfigurement. 
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Dockincr  is  rot  only  expedient,  but  necessary  fur  safety  and  utility. 
It  is  usually  acknowledged  by  thinking  men  that  a  short  dock  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  safe  driving  of  the  majority  of  our  many  classes 
of  harness  horses,  cobs,  and  ponies;  the  latter  classes  being  used  in  low- 
seated  carriages,  render  a  short  dock  imperative  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  driver.  Country  folks  keep  the  same  phaeton,  gig,  village 
cart,  four-wheeler,  or  trap  for  years,  and  use  young,  untrained  animals 
of  various  sizes  in  the  same  conveyance,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
say — Put  up  your  box  seat,  raise  your  dash  board,  rein  supporter,  &c.,  &c. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  a  long  tail  being  less  likely  to  get  over  the 
driving  rein  than  a  short  docked  one,  when  it  makes  a  circular  remon¬ 
strance  against  the  driver’s  urging  whip,  adroitly  catching  the  rein 
(and  the  horse  knowing  he  has  done  wrong  tucks  his  tail  between  his 
legs  and  holds  it  tightly),  and  if  vicious  it  is  a  perilous  moment,  and 
disagreeable  enough  at  any  time  for  drivers  sitting  below  their  horses. 
Gouty  individuals,  stout  ladies,  lame  folks,  and  many  others  cannot  go 
on  coaches ;  shall  such  horseowners  be  condemned  to  stop  at  home 
because  sentimentalists  would  oblige  them  to  run  a  risk  of  danger  so 
plain  yet  so  easily  obviated  ?  With  a  short  dock  such  an  occurrence 
is  almost  impossible,  or  very  rare  indeed  ;  a  cocky  little  wriggle  will 
liberate  the  rein,  even  if  caught ;  to  hold  it  is  next  to  impossible. 

Is  docking  cruelty  ?  All  men  and  animals  that  have  a  nervous  system 
are  inevitably  bound  to  suffer  pain,  and  we  are  justified  in  painful 
operations  if  in  our  judgment  the  object  is  to  benefit  mankind,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  As  instances  of  the  justifiable  infliction  of  pain, 
we  have  the  horrors  of  war,  our  slaughter-houses,  destruction  of  game 
and  vermin,  vivisection,  and  the  minor  operations  on  domestic  animals, 
as  castration,  spaying,  inserting  rings  in  the  nose  of  bulls  and  pigs, 
rounding  hounds’  ears,  branding  stock,  ear-marking  cattle,  amputating 
dew  claws,  shearing  and  clipping  animals,  and  surgical  operations  of  all 
kinds. 

Mr.  John  Colam,  Secretary  R.S.P.C.A.,  says  “operations  which  are 
needless  and  painful  cannot  be  defended.”  We  are  justified  in  killing 
animals  because  we  relish  the  food ;  although  vegetarians  prove  flesh  is 
unnecessary  for  the  support  of  human  life,  still  an  infinite  amount  of 
pain  is  caused  by  the  fashion  of  eating  flesh.  The  structure  of  the  tail 
all  attenuate  from  base  to  apex,  an  instance  of  vitality  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  is  well  illustrated  in  young  pigs.  As  to  the  cruelty  of  the  operation 
of  docking,  it  is  idle  sentiment  to  call  it  pain  ;  hundreds  are  docked  by 
a  cut  of  a  knife,  standing  without  restraint  of  any  sort,  many  do  not 
feel  cauterising  the  cut  surface ;  almost  all  will  allow  manipulation  of 
the  sore  during  the  healing  process  without  flinching.  Instead  of  being 
2i  painful  operation,  it  is  the  painless  we  know,  and  confers  so  many 
advantages  to  all  concerned.  It  is  unjust  to  the  manhood  of  British 
sportsmen,  horse  breeders,  owners,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  to  be 
stigmatised  as  cruel  for  an  act  which  has  been  found  advantageous 
throughout  long  ages,  by  increasing  the  animal’s  beauty,  comfort, 
safety,  usefulness,  and  value,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
grounds  for  continuing  the  operation  : — Domestication  has  so  altered 
the  natural  habits  and  condition  of  the  horse  that  the  tail  is  no  longer 
required  for  v/armth,  and  the  short  dock  contributes  to  both  the 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  horse  and  his  owner.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  safety  and  use  of  many  harness  horses  ;  and,  on  pecuniary 
grounds,  by  adding  to  beauty  of  outline  and  bearing  of  the  animal, 
increases  his  value,  and  consequently  the  extra  care  in  future  bestowed 
upon  him.  Many  operations  on  men  and  animals  are  only  justified  by 
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the  pecuniary  benefit  conferred  on  the  community  by  the  suffering  of 
the  individual,  and  when  the  suffering  is  so  exceedingly  limited,  as  in 
this  simple  operation,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  suppressing  it  by  legal 
measures,  which  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  eloquent  pens  of  power¬ 
ful  opponents,  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive  few. 

If  this  agitation  goes  no  further  than  to  prevent  untimely  and  need¬ 
less  docking  by  officious  and  thoughtless  people,  it  will  do  good,  as 
doubtless  there  are  proper  and  even  scientific  methods  of  performing 
that  simple  operation  which  go  far  to  rob  it  of  its  apparent  barbarity, 
so  vividly  painted  by  Dr.  Fleming  in  his  editorial  for  February  last.  I 
cannot  help  protesting  against  his  insinuation  that  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  “  pander  to  the  depraved  taste  of  docking  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
paltry  shillings  they  get  as  remuneration  for  operating. 

Such  invidious  remarks,  coming  from  men  in  the  position  of  Dr. 
Fleming  and  Professor  Pritchard  (read  “  The  £  s.  d.  Argument,”  p.  425, 
Veterinary  Journal,  December,  1883),  are  misleading  to  the  public,  and 
therefore  to  be  regretted. 

I  cannot  believe  the  public  will  permit  this  simple  act  to  be  stopped 
by  law.  Even  if  it  is  so,  we  fear  it  will  be  continued  at  the  risk  of 
penalties ,  and  we  trust  there  are  plenty  of  sporting  magistrates  who 
will  dismiss  such  prosecutions  as  frivolous. 

Horses  are  docked  because  the  owner  believes  the  operation  necessary  ; 
whether  for  safety  or  simply  to  increase  the  value  of  the  property  it 
matters  not ;  the  owner’s  motive  is  a  good  one,  and  therefore  righteous 
and  just. 

If  the  law  can  prove  a  man  simply  cuts  his  horse’s  tail  needlessly,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  inflicting  pain,  no  matter  how  trifling  a  degree  that  pain 
may  be,  by  all  means  let  the  law  punish  him.  But  let  us,  as  veterinary 
surgeons,  point  out  our  views,  and  then  leave  the  decision  of  the  matter 
to  the  discretion  of  our  magistrates. 

The  following  propositions,  after  the  discussion  on  Mr.  E. 
Stanley’s  paper  on  docking  horses,  were  put  to  the  meeting  by 
the  President,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

Proposed  by  Captain  Russell,  “That  the  members  of  this 
Association  are  o£  opinion  that  docking  horses  is  a  necessary 
and  useful  operation,  when  scientifically  performed  by  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon.” 

Proposed  by  Jfr.  H.  Oliver,  “  That  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  of  opinion  that  docking  horses  is  not  cruelty  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  that  w'ord.” 

Proposed  by  JWr.  J,  Wiggins,  “  That  the  members  of  this 
Association  protest  against  the  measures  taken  by  the  Poyal 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  for  prosecuting 
veterinary  surgeons,  as  a  means  of  preventing  docking  horses.” 

Proposed  by  Jfr.  R.  Walsall,  “That  a  copy  of  these 

proceedings  be  sent  to  Mr.  L.  Simpson,  F.P  C.V.S.,  Windsor, 
and  that  his  proposal  to  bring  the  subject  of  docking  for  discus¬ 
sion  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  at  its  next  meeting  in  London,  has  the  approval  of  this 
Association,  its  sympathy,  and  support.” 
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The  spring  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel, 
Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  April,  the  President,  Mr.  Earlane 
Walker,  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  were  also  present, 
viz. : — M.  Naylor,  T.  Greaves,  J.  S.  Carter,  J.  W.  Anderton, 
T.  Eletcher,  J.  M.  Axe,  W.  G.  Schofield,  Geo.  Carter,  R.  L. 
Robertson,  G.  Bowman,  G.  Whitehead,  G.  S.  Pickering,  and  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  R.  Rowe,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  was  present  as  a 
visitor. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professor 
Williams,  E.  C.  Dray,  Jas.  Freeman,  Josh.  Freeman,  Ferguson, 
Greenhalgh,  Peter  VValker,  Dan  by.  Cooper,  J.  H.  Carter,  and 
F.  P.  Carter. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Garter  seconded,  the  election 
of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Mason,  Leeds.  Carried. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Pobertson  seconded,  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jas.  Bell,  Brighouse.  Carried. 

The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  absence  of  their  highly- 
esteemed  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Jas.  Freeman  from  long-continued 
indisposition,  and  moved  that  a  letter  expressing  the  sympathy 
of  the  members  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Freeman.  Seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Acce,  and  supported,  by  Mr.  Naylor.  Carried. 

The  subject  of  the  ensuing  election  of  members  of  Council  was 
next  considered,  the  Secretary  explaining  the  correspondence 
that  had  taken  place  upon  the  matter  with  other  societies.  After 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Anderton,  Carter, 
Naylor,  Greaves,  Axe,  and  Schofield  joined,  it  was  decided,  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Naylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  President,  that  Mr.  W.  Geo.  Schofield,  of  Pon¬ 
tefract,  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Council  at 
the  forthcoming  election. 

Mr.  Carter  proposed,  and  Mr.  Naylor  seconded,  that  the 
Secretary  be  empowered  to  act  with  the  Lancashire,  Liverpool, 
and  other  societies  in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  Professor 
Williams,  T.  Greaves,  G.  Morgan,  and  W.  G.  Schofield.  Carried. 

The  Secretary  read  the  paper  on  “  Docking,”  edited  by  Mr.  E. 
Stanley,  of  Warwick,  and  after  some  discussion,  in  w  hich  Messrs. 
Greaves,  Fletcher,  Naylor,  and  the  President  joined, 

Mr.  Garter  proposed,  and  Mr.  Axe  seconded  the  motion, 
“  That  this  Society  endorse  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Midland  Society  last  Friday,  and  that  the  Secretary  forward  the 
resolutions  to  Mr.  Hill  for  presentation  to  the  Council  at  the 
meeting  to-morrow,  the  9th  inst.”  Carried. 

Mr.  T.  Fletcher,  exhibited  the  half  of  a  large  mammary 
tumour,  which  he  had  excised  from  a  mastiff  bitch  five  years  old. 
The  tumour  had  grown  very  rapidly,  and  was  safely  removed 
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witli  the  ecraseur,  the  bitch  recovermg  quickly.  There  was 
considerable  disposition  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  substance  of 
the  tumour. 

Mr,  Schofield  said  he  had  experienced  five  or  six  cases  of 
partial  paralysis  before  calving  in  a  few  da)s;  all  did  well  after 
parturition. 

3Iessrs.  Carter  and  Fletcher  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  principal  cause  of  this 
afiection  was  disturbance  of  the  nervous  functions  of  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Bowe  related  a  case  of  ruptured  diaph  in  the  horse 
attended  with  vomition. 

Messrs.  Greaves  and  Axe  related  singular  cases  of  chronic 
rupture  of  the  diaph. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  an  interesting  specimen  of  ossification 
of  the  os  coronae  upon  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces. 
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The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  March. 

Present :  Peter  Taylor,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and  with  him 
Professor  'Williams,  Dr.  Priestly,  Dr.  Westmorland,  Dr. 
Holmes ;  Messrs.  T,  Grreaves,  William  Whittle,  R.  Reynolds, 
Gf.  Morgan,  Jos.  Carter,  W.  Broughton,  T.  H.  Simcocks,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  F.  Briggs,  Jno.  Lawson,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  T.  Hopkin, 
E.  Faulkner,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  J.  S.  Hurndall,  T.  B.  Cockshoot, 
Wm.  Woods,  Junr.,  P.  Walker,  E.  Kitchen,  S.  Locke,  A.  W. 
Briggs,  H.  Ferguson,  F.  Blakeway,  —  Barrett,  C.  Phillips, 
W.  Dacre,  A.  Lawson,  A.  M.  Michaelis,  J.  L.  Barling, 
J.  Bunnell,  L.  Delacherois,  J.  W.  Ingram,  —  Mann,  R.  T. 
Redman,  J.  Handley,  N.  Sackman,  M.  J.  Roberts,  W.  Davidson, 
and  the  Secretary,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme — in  all  forty-four 
members  and  friends. 

Letters  apologising  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Dr. 
Fleming,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Professors  McCall,  Pritchard,  Axe, 
McFadyean,  Walley,  and  Lewis ;  also  from  Dr.  Gamgee, 
Dr.  Mules,  and  eighty-six  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  E.  Faulkner  proposed  that  Mr.  Arthur  New,  M.R.C.V.S., 
of  Worsley,  be  a  member  of  this  Association.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  S.  Locke  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  proposed  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Hurndall,  M.R.C.V.S,, 
of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  G.  Gartside  Mayor,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Kirkham,  near  Preston,  be  members  of  this  Association.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Moore  and  carried  unanimously. 

As  the  term  of  office  as  member  of  Council  held  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Greaves  expires  this  year,  Mr.  Wm.  Whittle  proposed 
that  “  Mr.  Greaves,  who  has  so  long  and  ably  represented  this 
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Association  in  Council,  be  again  our  nominee.”  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  John  Lawson  and  carried  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Briggs,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle, 
“That  the  office-bearers,  together  with  Messrs.  Hopkin,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  and  E.  Faulkner,  be  appointed  as  election  committee  to 
further  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Gireaves.”  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  S.  Loche  then  moved,  “  That  the  next  ordinary  meeting 
be  postponed  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  April.”  Seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Bresident  then  read  his  inaugural  address,  as  follows  : 

GtENtlemen, — Kineteen  years  ago  I  occupied  the  office  of 
President  of  this  Society,  and  to-day,  by  your  extreme  kindness, 
I  find  myself  in-the  same  honorable  position. 

That  great  benefits  have  accrued  to  our  profession  by  the 
formation  and  growth  of  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  is  unde¬ 
niable,  and  their  importance  must  ever  be  great  so  long  as  their 
proceedings  are  conducted  on  right  principles.  They  promote 
and  guard  our  interests  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  profession.  At  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  members  much  that  it  is  scientifically  and 
practically  interesting  and  instructive  takes  place.  I  look  upon 
the  duties  of  membership  of  one  of  these  societies  as  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  if  we  are  desirous — and  I  feel  sure  we  all 
are — to  raise  the  status  of  our  profession  to  equality  with  other 
learned  professions.  Combination,  having  progress  for  its  object, 
must  sooner  or  later  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Whilst  we  note  the  progress  of  our  local  societies  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  their  number,  we  find  recently  sprung  up  another 
Association,  not  having  for  its  objects  the  overshadowing  or  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  local  ones,  but  founded  for  higher  purposes. 
Gfentlemen,  we  shall  have  the  great  honour  of  receiving  and 
welcoming  to  our  city,  in  July  next,  the  National  Veterinary 
Association,  a  society  which  numbers  amongst  its  members  many 
of  the  most  eminent  veterinarians  of  the  day ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  not  only  every  member  of  the  Lancashire  Society,  but 
every  Lancashire  practitioner,  will  join  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  endeavour  to  his  utmost  to  assist  in  making  the  July 
meeting  an  undoubted  success.  The  objects  of  the  National 
Association  are  by  this  time  pretty  veil  known  to  the  majority 
of  us,  but  for  the  information  of  the  minority  I  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Rules : 

“The  objects  of  the  Association  are  to  promote  and  advance 
■'  Veterinary,  Medical,  and  allied  Sciences,  and  maintain  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  Veterinary  profession,  by  the  aid  of  all  or 
any  of  the  following  : 

“  1.  By  holding  general  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  profession  generally,  from  time  to  time,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  discussion  of  Veterinary  topics,  &c. 

“  2.  By  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  meetings  of,  or 
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other  information  pertaining  to,  the  Association,  as  the  Council 
may  determine. 

“  3.  By  granting  sums  of  money  out  of  the  funds,  or  assisting 
in  obtaining  grants  from  Grovernment  or  elsewhere,  for  investi¬ 
gating  animal  diseases,  or  otherwise  promoting  V eterinary  Science. 

“  4.  By  such  other  lawful  things  as  are  incidental  or  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects.” 

Founded  on  such  a  basis,  and  given  the  thorough  support  of 
the  profession,  I  fail  to  see  why  the  National  Veterinary  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  its  discussions,  deliberations,  and  decisions  should 
not  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  nation.  Many  and  impor¬ 
tant  are  the  questions  in  relation  to  our  live  stock,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  producer  and  comsumer.  There  is  a 
wide  field  for  consideration  on  the  nature,  causes,  treatment, 
prevention,  and  suppression  of  the  various  contagious  and  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  which  annually  destroy  thousands  of  our  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  The  working  of  the  Contagious  Dis¬ 
eases  (Animals)  Act  has  been  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  manner  in  which  veterinary  inspectors  are  appointed  both 
by  the  Privy  Council  and  local  authorities  ought  at  once  to  be 
reformed.  The  length  of  time  over  which  the  present  visitation 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  extended  is  certainly  deplorable, 
and  points  to  inefficiency  in  the  machinery  which  has  been 
brought  into  action  with  the  object  of  stamping  out  the  disease. 
It  is  even  now  matter  for  congratulation  that,  through  the  force 
of  circumstances  and  external  pressure,  the  Grovernment  have 
been  induced  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond  has  also  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  having  for  its  object 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  countries 
where  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  both  measures  may  become  law. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  fully  qualified  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  shall  hold  the  posts  of  inspectors  of  meat,  and 
also  of  public  health  officers,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  various  habitats  of  the  domestic  animals,  the 
inspection  of  milkshops,  dairies,  &c. 

In  my  former  address  I  reviewed  our  profession,  commencing 
with  the  year  1791,  when,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  that  enlight¬ 
ened  Frenchman,  St.  Bel,  came  over  to  our  great  metropolis, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  council,  opened  a  teaching  school  in 
London,  thus  placing  our  Profession  for  the  first  time  on  a 
scientific  educational  basis.  This  school  or  college  has,  as  you 
are  aware,  continued  to  grow  in  power  and  worth  under  six 
successive  learned  Principals,  and  has  been  the  means  of  educa¬ 
ting  a  large  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  at  the  present  time 
occupy  eminent  positions  as  professors  and  practitioners.  This 
institution  is  now  under  the  very  able  direction  of  our  most 
estimable  and  learned  friend.  Professor  Bobertson,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  his  colleagues,  I  doubt  not,  will  to  the  utmost  of  his 
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power  endeavour  to  make  it  an  efficient  and  scientific  teaching 
school. 

There  is  still  the  old  College  in  Clyde  Street,  Edinburgh, 
opened  by  that  indefatigable  and  learned  man,  the  late  Professor 
I)ick,  in  the  year  1823.  His  memory  will  ever  live  in  veterinary 
history  for  the  great  and  noble  works  he  did  for  our  science  and 
art,  and  for  the  great  number  of  eminent  veterinarians  he  sent 
forth  from  his  College.  The  Clyde  Street  School  is  now  ably 
presided  over  by  Professor  Walley,  whose  ambition  is  to  do  good 
and  honorable  service  by  thoroughly  teaching  the  students 
attending  the  institution. 

Then  there  is  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  a  new 
and  elaborate  building,  containing  all  the  latest  and  greatest 
improvements  for  accurate  and  careful  teaching. 

It  has  as  its  founder  and  Principal,  Professor  Williams,  a  man 
who  has  by  his  teaching  and  literary  efforts  probably  done  as 
much  as  any  living  individual  for  the  advancement  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  All  honour  is  due  to  hitn. 

There  is  also  another  efficient  teaching  shool  in  Glasgow, 
presided  over  by  Professor  McCall,  its  founder,  a  very  able  and 
distinguished  teacher. 

All  our  teaching  schools  are  doing  good  and  excellent  work  in 
scientifically  educating  a  great  number  of  students.  I  hear  it 
is  likely  that  ere  long  a  veterinary  teaching  school  will  be  opened 
in  Dublin.  If  such  a  school  be  founded  I  sincerely  trust  the 
authorities  may  be  induced  to  forego  their  intention  to  apply  for 
power  to  institute  diploma-granting  examinations. 

However  many  teaching  institutions  there  may  be,  let  us  one 
and  all  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  addition  to  the  one  portal 
entrance  to  the  profession  at  the  present  time  existing. 

During  recent  years  the  members  of  our  representative  body 
— the  Council  of  the  Poyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons — 
have  been  doing  good  work.  By  their  foresight,  discretion,  and 
tact,  aided  by  the  kindness  and  assistance  of  friends  in  Scotland, 
they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  to  cease  holding  examinations  and  granting  veterinary 
diplomas.  This  agreement  has,  as  it  were,  been  the  means  of 
consolidating  the  profession  by  causing  the  students  from  the 
various  colleges  to  present  themselves  for  examination  before  one 
Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Boyal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons. 

The  Council  have  imposed  a  progressive  matriculation  examina- 
nation  and  also  enforced  a  three  years’  collegiate  training. 

Our  profession  was  granted  a  Charter  in  1844,  which  gave  us 
certain  privileges  and  rights  and  ordered  and  created  certain 
laws  to  govern  and  direct  the  examinations,  the  disbursement  of 
funds,  and  the  regulation  of  all  other  business  pertaining  to  the 
Eoyal  College.  The  Charter  further  specifies  that  there  shall 
be  a  Council  consisting  of  not  more  than  thirty-one  members  to 
direct  and  manage  the  concerns  of  the  body  corporate,  six 
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members  of  the  Council  to  retire  annually  who  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election.  It  also  sets  forth  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
corporate  body  shall  be  held  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  the 
month  of  May,  to  be  convened  by  advertisement  in  certain 
newspapers,  at  which  meeting  a  synopsis  of  the  year’s  work  shall 
be  presented. 

Any  member  of  the  College  present,  may  with  the  permission 
of  the  President  address  the  meeting  and  condemn  or  uphold  the 
actions  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year  or  offer  suggestions 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  profession.  But,  gentlemen,  state¬ 
ments  and  allusions  of  a  personal  nature  are  sometimes  made, 
which  often  do  harm,  by  unjustly  wounding  the  feelings  of 
members  of  Council,  who  are,  I  can  safely  and  truthfully  state, 
actuated  by  the  purest  and  best  motives  in  their  endeavours  to 
promote  the  legislation  for  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  College. 

The  first  Supplemental  Charter  granted  power  to  the  Council 
of  the  College  to  create  by  election  and  examination  a  new  class 
of  members  designated  “  Fellows.”  Within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  the  Charter,  the  Council  elected  as  Fellows  some  seventy- 
six  members  without  examination.  Now,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  examination  for  the  degree  of  “  Fellow,”  a  candidate  must 
have  practised  his  profession  in  an  honorable  manner  for  five 
years  or  been  a  professor  in  a  veterinary  school ;  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-six  years,  and  also  complied  with  certain  rules  and 
regulations.  The  fee  for  this  examination  is  fifteen  guineas. 
What  advantages  does  the  degree  of  “  Fellow  ”  confer  on  the 
holder  beyond  the  honour  of  a  higher  title?  These,  that  after 
the  twenty-third  day  of  August,  1886 — but  two  years  from 
the  present  time — only  Fellows  will  be  eligible  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council,  or  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  save  and  except  those  gentlemen  serving  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  at  the  time  the  ninth  clause  of  the  Charter 
comes  into  operation.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  which  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  direct  your  attention. 

The  second  Supplemental  Charter  enabled  the  College  to  ratify 
the  treaty  with  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded.  This  Charter  has  been  of  immense  service 
in  consolidating  our  position  by  constituting  the  profession  one 
corporate  body  possessing  one  Examining  Board  and  granting 
one  diploma. 

Last  year  a  third  Supplemental  Charter  was  sought  for  the 
purpose  of  empowering  the  College  to  compel  candidates  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  with  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  prior 
to  obtaining  the  diploma,  and  also  for  power  to  raise  the  examina¬ 
tion  fees  if  necessary.  In  consequence  of  opposition  the  pupilage 
clause  was  struck  out. 

I  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1881  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  applied  for  and  obtained  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Act.  With  the  advent  of  the  present  year 
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the  operation  of  the  17th  clause  came  into  force.  It  is  now 
illegal  for  anyone  who  is  not  a  Eellow  or  Member  of  the  Boyal 
College,  or  who  does  not  possess  the  certificate  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  or  is  not  registered  as  an 
existing  practitioner,  to  describe  himself  as  a  veterinary  surgeon 
or  a  practitioner  of  veterinary  surgery  or  any  branch  thereof. 
An  infringement  of  this  clause  renders  the  perpetrator  of  the 
same,  on  conviction,  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  tw'enty 
pounds. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  concession  and  other  privileges  we 
were  compelled  to  register  as  existing  practitioners  men  who 
had  never  studied  the  profession  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  who 
had  blindly  practised  the  art.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
in  this  instance  the  question  of  vested  interests  was  not  ignored 
by  Parliament.  As  the  number  of  existing  practitioners  cannot 
increase,  it  follows  that  in  time  to  come  our  profession  will  be  a 
strictly  scientific  as  well  as  a  legally  constituted  body. 

There  has  recently  been  an  agitation  amongst  our  Scotch 
brethren  having  for  its  object  the  alteration  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  profession  on  the  Council  Board.  They  would 
apportion  the  representatives  of  the  profession  thus — to  England 
and  Wales,  twelve ;  to  Scotland,  eight ;  and  to  Ireland,  four. 
This  proposition  I  lay  before  you  as  it  has  reached  me.  On  the 
face  of  it  it  seems  feasible  aud  right,  but  I  apprehend  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  eftect  without  a  special  charter.  Then,  again, 
would  our  Scotch  and  Irish  friends,  when  elected,  attend  to 
their  duties  in  London  ?  Prom  past  history  this  would  appear 
doubtful.  That  both  Scotch  aud  Irish  members  of  the  profession 
ought  to  have  a  fair  representation  on  the  Council  no  one,  I 
venture  to  think,  will  attempt  to  deny,  but  as  yet  no  really 
practicable  scheme  for  such  direct  representation  has  been  for¬ 
mulated. 

When  I  review  our  profession  I  most  solemnly  assure  you  I 
feel  grieved  to  see  the  amount  of  dissent,  discord,  and  jealousy 
that  still  exists  in  our  ranks,  and  the  little  brotherly  love  and 
toleration  that  is  shown  for  one  another  or  for  the  profession  we 
represent.  And  when  I  survey  the  horizon  there  is  arising  and 
sowing  embers  of  discord  that  startling  spectre,  “  the  docking  of 
horses’  tails,”  or  the  “  fashionable  mutilation  of  animals.”  What 
a  picture,  gentlemen !  Professor  versus  professor — veterinary 
surgeon  versus  veterinary  surgeon — the  administrator  of  the  law 
bewildered  in  his  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  just  verdict.  Truly  may 
it  be  said,  “  When  doctors  disagree  who  shall  decide  ?”  As  a 
solution  to  this  question  I  would  propose  that  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession  be  canvassed,  and  let  the  majority  decide  whether  or  not 
the  exercise  of  the  operation  of  amputation  of  the  tail  by  qualified 
veterinary  surgeons  should  continue  to  be  performed. 

There  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  us,  but  its  realisation  will 
depend  upon  individual  and  collective  investigation  of  animal 
diseases,  their  nature,  treatment,  suppression,  and  prevention. 
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The  extensive  range  of  our  profession,  including,  as  it  does, 
the  study  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  horse, 
ox,  sheep,  dog,  and  other  animals,  surely  demands  that  candidates 
for  our  diploma  should  possess  a  liberal  education.  Let  us,  then, 
insist  upon  them  having  a  sound  and  thorough  general  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when,  if  we  are  to 
progress  and  keep  pace  with  our  enlightened  Lrench  and  Grerman 
brothers,  we  must  demand  for  our  veterinary  pupils  a  better  and 
higher  general  training.  The  opportunities  for  obtaining  this 
are  yearly  increasing.  In  addition  to  our  older  universities  and 
colleges  there  are  many  provincial  colleges,  such  as  the  Owens 
College  or  Victoria  University,  in  this  city ;  Mason’s  College, 
near  Birmingham  ;  the  Yorkshire  College,  at  Leeds ;  and  many 
public  schools,  all  offering  great  and  important  facilities  for  the 
study  of  the  various  branches  of  science  and  art.  I  am  afraid, 
gentlemen,  many  of  us  are  behind.  We  must  awake,  arise,  and 
march  onward,  or  we  shall  be  left  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 
Grranted  that  a  higher  education  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is 
necessary,  let  us  be  resolved  to  have  it. 

Veterinary  students  would  do  well  to  read  Dr.  Cameron’s 
address,  delivered  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Grlasgow 
Veterinary  College  last  October.  Its  perusal  is  calculated  to 
make  one  feel  one’s  individual  littleness,  and  yet  it  calls  aloud  to 
every  member  of  our  profession  to  do  his  utmost  to  advance  a 
noble  calling. 

During  recent  years  the  study  of  the  so-called  germ  theory  of 
disease  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  by  many  eminent 
scientists.  Their  labours  have  been  in  numerous  instances 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  tendency  of  their  conclusions 
points  more  and  more  to  the  importance  of  prevention  by  inocu¬ 
lation  rather  than  to  the  value  of  any  particular  remedial  agents. 
Splenic  apoplexy,  anthrax,  variola,  tuberculosis,  swine  fever, 
fowl  cholera,  rabies,  and  hydrophobia,  and  other  very  fatal  mala¬ 
dies,  have  been  by  recent  experimental  research  proved  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  disease-producing  microbes. 

It  has  further  been  demonstrated  that,  by  inoculation  with 
properly  cultivated  and  attenuated  virus,  healthy  animals  can  be 
afforded  protection  against  subsequent  attacks  of  some  of  these 
specific  diseases.  As  yet,  however,  no  satisfactory  method  of 
cultivating  the  specific  microbe  of  cattle- plague,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  contagiosa,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  &c.,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Doubtless  this  and  other  problems  of  vast  importance 
will  ere  long  be  solved. 

In  the  meantime,  gentlemen,  it  behoves  us,  as  ordinary  prac¬ 
titioners,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  various  scientific 
discoveries  in  pathology,  surgery,  medicine,  and  allied  subjects, 
so  that  we  may  be  more  able  to  render  aid  in  the  cure  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease,  in  the  relief  of  pain,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
health  in  the  lower  animals,  and  thus  help  to  increase  our 
cherished  country’s  wealth. 
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After  some  of  the  topics  therein  brought  forward  had  been 
spoken  to  by  the  members,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  President  for  his  able  paper. 

The  Secretary  then  read  communications  received  from  Mr. 
H.  L.  Simpson,  of  Windsor,  relative  to  the  motion  he  has  given 
notice  to  bring  forward  in  Council. 

A  discussion  ensued,  after  which  Mr.  A.  Lawson  moved,  and 
Mr,  T.  Moyhin  seconded,  the  following  resolution :  “  That  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  docking  horses  where  scientifically  carried  out  by  a  duly 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  is  perfectly  justifiable.”  This  was 
submitted  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  evening.  The  members 
and  guests  then  took  dinner,  and  the  usual  loyal,  patriotic,  and 
professional  toasts  were  duly  honoured. 

J.  B.  WoLSTENHOLME,  HoU.  SeC. 


THE  DEVON  COUNTY  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  general  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  County 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  was  held  at  the  Half-Moon 
Hotel,  Exeter,  on  March  13th. 

The  President,  T.  D.  Gregory,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Present. — Messrs.  Collings,  Parsons,  Thomas,  Olver,  W.  Pen- 
hale,  senr.,  R.  L.  Penh  ale,  Down,  Roach,  Stevens,  Chase,  Gib- 
bings,  Golledge,  Heath,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  read  from  Messrs. 
Squires,  Bloye,  Endle,  and  J.  H.  Penh  ale. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Banham,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  setting  forth  the  claims 
and  advantages  of  the  Society.  The  President  stated  that^he  was 
one  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  and  he  believed  it  a  move¬ 
ment  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  profession.  After  some  little 
discussion,  the  letter  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  President  then  read  the  inaugural  address : 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  most  sincerely 
upon  the  establishment  of  this  Association,  and  to  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  the  position  in  which  you  have  placed  me  by 
your  unanimous  vote,  although,  as  I  remarked  to  you  at  our 
preliminary  meeting,  I  look  upon  it  more  as  a  respect  paid  to 
my  age  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  you  may  consider  me  pos¬ 
sessed  of.  But  in  your  kindness  perhaps  you  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  I  am  not  quite  new  to  the  duties  and 
obligations  appertaining  to  the  office,  for  most  of  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  that  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1867  and  the  two 
following  years  I  was  flattered  by  being  appointed  President  of 
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an  Association  then  existing  and  known  as  the  “West  of  England 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,”*  a  Society  which  during  its 
existence  did,  I  am  certain,  much  good  work,  for  not  only  did  it 
bring  together  members  of  the  profession  in  close,  agreeable,  and 
friendly  contact,  but  it  was  the  means  of  discussing  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  many  matters  which  at  that  time  were  of  the  gravest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  profession  as  well  as  to  the  general  public,  matters 
although  they  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed  into  history  yet  it 
may  not  be  amiss  were  I  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
ones. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  that  most  direful 
and  destructive  of  all  animal  plagues,  the  rinderpest,  was  in  our 
midst,  decimating  our  flocks  and  herds  and  causing  the  greatest 
possible  consternation,  not  only  to  their  owners,  but  to  every  class 
of  the  community.  Those  members  of  the  veterinary  profession 
who  were  then  in  active  practice  can  well  remember  the  excite¬ 
ment  it  caused  (any  fresh  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
pales  before  it).  We  can  also  remember  the  aspersions,  the 
revilings,  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  that  were  thundered  upon  us  by 
the  public  and  the  press  for  our  supposed  ignorance.  We  were 
called  upon  for  cures,  and  we  were  tauntingly  told  that  we  had 
none  to  offer  but  the  poleaxe.  But  the  profession  was  true  to 
herself.  We  disregarded  the  gibes  of  the  interested  and  ignorant, 
we  adhered  to  one  straightforward  and  truthful  course,  and  we 
at  length  convinced  the  Government  of  the  day,  if  not  the  general 
public,  that  we  knew  the  principles  that  governed  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  dissemination  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  best 
means  and  methods  to  be  adopted  for  its  extermination.  I 
believe  most  sincerely  that  the  course  thus  pursued  by  us,  and 
the  light  we  threw  upon  this  and  other  contagious  and  infectious 
animal  diseases,  raised  us  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
than  we  had  ever  before  held,  and  it  is  flattering  to  feel  that 
we  helped  most  materially  in  bringing  about  subsequent  legis¬ 
lation  upon  this  most  important  matter,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  through  the  portals  of  the  veterinary  medical  associations 
much  of  our  knowledge  was  obtained. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of  other  im¬ 
portant  matters,  more  intimately  connected  with  veterinary 
politics  were  under  discussion.  I  allude  more  particularly  now  to 
the  efforts  that  were  then  made  for  the  ohtainment  of  the  Supple- 
mentary  Charter  and  the  better  education  of  the  pupil.  You  are 
all  aware  that  after  years  of  agitation  and  opposition,  not  only 
from  a  large  section  of  the  profession,  the  Highland  Society, 
and  most  of  the  teaching  schools,  the  efforts  of  the  promoters 
were  crowned  with  success  and  the  Charter  was  obtained. 
Whether  or  not  sanguine  hopes  will  be  realised,  and  the 
results  be  equal  to  cherished  anticipations,  are  yet  in  the 
future.  I  confess  to  you  my  views  are  more  pessimist  than 
optimist.  We  sought  for  protection  from  the  State,  and  we  are 
supposed  to  have  obtained  it  j  but  has  the  protection  given  us 
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any  monopoly  ?  Is  it  any  more  than  protection  in  name  ?  Are 
we  not  face  to  face  with  the  same  men,  many  of  them  illiterate 
and  uneducated,  who  can  carry  on  their  pursuits  with  the  same 
impunity  as  before  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  legalising  them  we 
have  made  them  our  equals  ?  Are.  they  not  by  this  Charter 
made  eligible  for  inspectorships  and  other  appointments,  and 
can  they  not  call  themselves  any  name  they  please  except 
M.E.C.V.S.  ?  The  friends  of  the  Charter  say  those  men  will 
die  out  in  a  generation.  It  is  quite  true  no  new  men  will  be 
allowed  to  register,  but  what  of  that  ?  What  is  to  prevent  the 
future  generation  practising  as  the  present  one  ?  Oh  !  but  the  y 
will  not  be  enabled  to  recover  any  charges  in  a  court  of  law. 
True,  but  what  is  to  prevent  their  reliance  in  the  faith  of  their 
employers  ?  The  penal  clause  is  a  farce.  Without  the  public 
prosecutor,  what  private  individual  is  there  likely  to  prosecute 
breaches  of  this  law  ? 

Grentlemen,  I  never  was  oj^posed  to  the  Charter ;  I  am  not  now, 
but  I  say  this,  let  us  not  place  too  much  reliance  upon  it.  Let 
us  always  keep  in  view  that  the  welfare  and  social  status  of  the 
profession  must  not  be  dependent  upon  legislative  protection. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  pupil  much  remains  yet 
to  be  done.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  scientific  element ;  I 
believe  that  has  of  late  years  improved,  but  the  practical  teach¬ 
ing  is,  I  consider,  still  wofully  deficient.  It  certainly  has  not 
improved,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  since 
I  was  a  pupil  some  forty  years  ago. 

Are  there  any  means  of  remedying  this  state  of  things  at  the 
schools  ?  I  fear  not.  Although  much  has  been  argued  against 
it,  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
apprenticeship.  My  views  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1867. 

There  was  another  subject  I  well  remember  introducing  at 
one  of  our  old  meetings.  It  was  the  desirability  of  establishing 
a  higher  grade  in  the  profession, — an  Institute  of  Fellows.  I 
remember  saying  that  all  those  who  have  been  in  practice  some 
years  must  feel  that  for  want  of  stimulus  we  get  somewhat 
rusty  upon  many  points  connected  with  the  scientific  branches 
of  the  profession,  and  I  believed  that  if  some  scheme  could  be 
carried  out  whereby  an  honorable  distinction  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  many  of  us  to  apply 
ourselves  to  that  end,  and  I  felt  convinced  the  profession  would 
profit  by  it. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  years  after  that  time  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  degree  was  instituted  and  became  law  ;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  in  a  great  measure  resulted  from  my 
suggestion. 

Grentlemen,  I  have  simply  brought  those  matters  to  your 
notice  to  show  that  the  voice  of  such  Associations  as  the  one 
you  have  formed,  and  which  we  have  met  to-day  to  inaugurate, 
did  even  in  the  old  days  exercise  influences  for  good.  At  the 
time  I  am  alluding  to,  few  Associations  of  the  kind  compara- 
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lively  existed,  but  as  tbeir  advantages  became  better  known 
they  gradually  increased,  until  there  is  now,  as  you  know, 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  that  does  not  possess  one  or  more, 
and  surely  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  great  county  of 
Devon  had  we  any  longer  remained  without  one.  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  most  sincerely  on  the  formation  of  the  Devon  County 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  live 
longer  than  its  predecessor.  That  want  of  success  was  attribut¬ 
able,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  extent  of  its  area  and  its  migratory 
character,  for  if  it  did  not  extend  from.  John  O’G-roats  to  the 
Land’s  End,  it  went  from  Plymouth  to  Southampton,  from 
Bideford  to  Cardiff. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  bringing  the  meetings  occasionally 
almost  to  each  member’s  door  the  interest  would  be  longer  kept 
up ;  but  this  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  and  the  Association  lan¬ 
guished,  not  from  want  of  funds  or  subjects  for  discussion,  but 
from  paucity  of  attendance.  Members  found  it  inconvenient  to 
leave  their  homes  and  business  for  two  days  at  a  time  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense,  and  eventually  the  Society  died  of  ina¬ 
nition.  I  hope  in  avoiding  one  extreme  we  shall  not  fall  into 
the  other.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  may  be  able  to 
enlist  a  sufficient  number  of  members  in  the  now  proposed 
circumscribed  area  to  keep  up  its  general  interest ;  I  hope  we 
may. 

I  consider  it  the  bounden  duty  of  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  resident  within  the  county,  at  least,  to  become  a  member 
of  this  Association,  and  we  shall  hail  with  much  pleasure  and 
with  open  arms  any  member  outside  its  boundary  who  may  be 
good  enough  to  join  us.  We  should  each  and  all  consider 
ourselves  responsible  for  its  well-doing,  and  be  strictly  jealous 
of  his  own  and  his  fellow- worker’s  honour. 

We  should  encourage  by  every  possible  means  that  feeling  of 
clanship  and  good  fellowship  which  I  think  you  will  join  with 
me  in  saying  does  not  exist  at  all  times  with  us.  This  should 
not  be ;  as  members  of  a  liberal  profession  we  should  endeavour 
to  falsify  that  vulgar  aphorism,  ‘^that  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree.”  Let  us  hope  sincerely  that  our  banding  together  may 
be  the  means  of  forming  new  friendships  and  cementing  old 
ones ;  and  that  we  may  be  led  to  feel  that  any  honour  or  dis¬ 
tinction  which  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  member 
may  be  deemed  an  honour  conferred  upon  us  all,  and  we  should 
do  all  and  everything  that  in  us  lie  to  raise  the  social  status  of 
the  profession.  That  we  have  improved  in  this  respect  of  late 
years  none  can  venture  to  deny ;  let  it  be  no  fault  of  ours  if  the 
improvement  be  not  continuous.  Even  Royalty  has  within  the 
last  few  days  shown  us  more  than  ordinary  encouragement,  as 
evinced  by  the  presentation  of  three  of  our  members  at  one  of 
the  Queen’s  Levees.  This,  although  not  unprecedented,  has  been 
at  least  rare,  and  it  may  fairly  be  considered  a  source  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  us  as  a  profession* 
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Gentlemen,  let  us  not  be  discouraged  if  those  whose  duty  it  is 
do  not  at  once  join  our  standard ;  for  very  shame  they  must  come 
to  us  in  time. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  may  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  matter 
for  discussion  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  our  meetings.  Some  of 
us  may  think  that  the  path  before  us  is  a  beaten  and  a  barren 
one  and  the  fruit  all  gathered.  This  is  not  so ;  there  must  and  will 
be  fresh  subjects  always  cropping  up  to  demand  our  attention 
and  consideration. 

Gentlemen,  at  this  moment  there  is,  I  believe,  a  comparative 
lull  in  professional  politics,  there  is  nothing  of  what  may  be 
called  burning  matter  to  demand  our  attention,  but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  there  are  some  subjects  worth  introducing  to 
your  notice  to-day,  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  forth 
some  expression  of  opinion  from  you.  One  is  “  The  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Medicine  by  Tracheal  Injection ;  ”  another,  the  subject  of 
“  Docking  Horses.” 

To  those  of  us  who  are  practising  in  rural  districts,  as  most 
here  present  are,  I  look  upon  the  first  as  a  subject  of  much 
importance. 

I  need  scarcely  call  to  your  minds  the  great  mortality  which 
attends  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  presence  of  stronguli 
in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  young  cattle  and  lambs,  and  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  results  of  our  usual  modes  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  as  advised  and  set  forth  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Veterinarian  is  a  novelty,  but  it  bears  upon  its 
surface  the  semblance  of  success.  - 

The  operation  in  itself,  as  described,  is  a  very  simple  one.  A 
small  incision  is  made  in  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a  lancet 
about  midway  down  the  neck,  then  by  means  of  an  hypodermic 
syi’inge  with  a  large -sized  needle  charged  with  the  medicament 
it  is  passed  into  the  trachea. 

If  this  injected  matter  can  be  passed— as  the  introducer  of 
the  oi)eration  says  it  can — without  its  producing  the  disagreeable 
consequences  which  we  have  always  been  led  to  believe  must 
ensue  from  foreign  substances  entering  that  tube,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  how  much  more  eflS.cacious  the  remedy 
must  be  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  parasite  than 
by  its  having  to  traverse  the  whole  course  of  the  digestive  and 
circulatory  system  of  the  patient. 

I  hope  those  of  you  who  may  have  opportunities  of  testing 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  treatment  will  not  fail  to 
do  so,  and  at  some  future  time  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
experience. 

The  subject  of  “  Docking  Horses  ”  is  at  this  moment  exciting 
much  attention  and  controversy,  not  only  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession,  but  that  of  breeders  and  owners  of  horses,  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  anti-vivisectionists,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Very  much  has  been  written  and’spoken  upon  the  subject, 
a  great  deal  of  sense,  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense,  the 
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opponents  of  the  operation  grounding  their  objections  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  score  of  cruelty,  the  favourers  upon  that  of 
utility. 

'No  conscientious  member  of  our  profession  would, I  am 
certain,  inflict  unnecessary  pain  on  a  dumb  animal,  but  we  are 
occasionally  called  upon  to  perform  operations  for  safety,  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents  to  the  users  of  horses,  notably 
“  castration, and  with  it  we  may  fairly  class  “  docking.” 

That  a  certain  amount  of  pain  attends  this  operation  we  must 
all  admit,  but  when  properly  and  skilfully  performed  that  pain 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  temporary  pain  it  produces  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  advantages  attending  it. 

I  have  been  in  active  practice  for  a  period  of  forty  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  been  called  upon  to  operate  on  hundreds 
of  horses  and  colts,  and  I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  an 
instance  where  any  untoward  effects  attended  it,  but  I  have  seen 
innumerable  instances  where  much  unnecessary  suffering  has 
been  caused  by  the  unskilful  performance  of  the  operation— -and 
it  behoves  us  to  protest  as  strongly  as  we  can  against  the  rude 
and  often  brutal  way  which  it  is  oftentimes  performed  by  un¬ 
qualified  persons.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  before 
we  separate  to-day  to  submit  to  you  a  resolution  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  thus  invite  your  opinions  as  freely  as  I  have  expressed 
mine. 

I  believe  this  has  been  done  at  some  other  Association  meet¬ 
ings,  and  some  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  give  notice  of  motion 
on  the  subject,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  “  Eoyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,”  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Council  to  entertain  it,  and  the 
matter  was  withdrawn  ;  but  it  is  a  question  with  which  we,  as 
an  Association  can  legitimately  deal,  and  I  will  by-and-by  ask 
you  to  do  so. 

I  have  strung  together  these  few  remarks  without  method,  and 
I  fear  they  will  not  prove  of  much  interest  to  you.  I  meant  in 
addition  to  have  called  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  pre¬ 
ventable  diseases  and  to  legislation  bearing  upon  them,  but 
unfortunately,  more  of  late  than  formerly,  I  have  felt  the  habit 
of  procrastination  growing  upon  me,  and  have  put  off  from  day 
to  day  getting  ready  something  more  worth  talking  to  you  about, 
until  I  have  found  myself  at  last,  from  pressure  of  professional  and 
other  matters,  with  little  time  at  my  disposal,  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  notwithstanding  my  short¬ 
comings,  I  am  looking  forward  with  as  much  pleasure  and  hope 
to  the  well  doing  and  success  of  this  Association  as  are  any 
of  its  younger  members.  In  conclusion,  I  must  again  beg  you 
to  accept  my  best  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  in¬ 
dulgence  yon  have  shown  me  in  placing  me  in  the  proud 
position  of  your  first  President,  and  I  much  regret  that  I  have 
not  offered  you  an  address  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 
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An  important  discussion  on  “  docking  ”  then  followed,  in  which 
nearly  all  those  present  took  part. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  he  was  in  favour  of  docking  for  many 
reasons.  It  often  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  animal  so 
operated  on,  whilst  others  were  positively  dangerous  to  drive 
unless  a  portion  of  the  tail  had  been  amputated.  He  regarded 
the  question  of  fees  as  quite  a  secondary  matter,  and  one  which 
should  carry  no  weight  in  a  question  of  this  kind.  He  depre¬ 
cated  the  manner  in  which  horses  were  sometimes  docked  by 
unskilled  persons.  He  was  now  treating  a  case  of  tetanus  from 
brutal  docking  by  an  amateur ;  the  tail  was  badly  hacked  with 
a  knife  and  then  ligatured,  and  not  cauterised.  He  begged  to 
move  the  following  resolution  : — “  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Devon  County  Veterinary  Medical  Association  now 
assembled  that  as  the  docking  of  horses  is  a  surgical  operation 
requiring  skill  for  its  performance,  it  should  only  be  performed 
by  qualified  members  of  the  veterinary  profession.” 

Mr.  Golledge  seconded. 

Mr.  Chase  could  quite  endorse  what  Mr.  Parsons  had  said. 
He  had  treated  what  he  believed  to  be  a  similar  case  of  tetanus, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  arose  from  unskilled  docking ;  the  tail 
was  badly  butchered,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  tetanus  set  in. 
He  believed  there  were  numerous  instances  in  which  docking 
was  highly  necessary. 

Mr.  Stevens  also  recorded  a  case  where  gangrene  had  set  in 
after  mutilation  of  the  tail  by  an  inexperienced  person. 

Mr.  Thomas  thought  the  subject  was  one  which  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  ventilated.  Some  horses  were  ren¬ 
dered  more  useful  after  docking,  and  their  value  enhanced. 
When  the  operation  was  properly  performed  the  pain  produced 
was  infinitesimal,  and  the  slight  temporary  inconvenience  occa¬ 
sioned  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  improved  appearance 
of  the  animal. 

Mr.  Olver  did  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  dock  horses, 
although  it  was  a  common  practice  and  one  which  could  not  be 
stopped.  He  did  not  believe  the  operation  was  an  act  of  cruelty 
and  should  continue  to  dock  horses  as  long  as  they  were  brought 
to  him  for  the  purpose.  He  thought  his  opinion  in  his  own 
court  would  carry  as  much  weight  as  any  other  which  might  be 
brought  to  oppose  him. 

Mr.  Collings  thought  it  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  those  who 
were  now  leading  the  agitation  against  this  operation  were 
themselves  victims  to  the  same  god.  He  should  support  the 
resolution,  for  he  considered  in  many  instances  the  operation 
was  highly  desirable  and  even  necessary.  If  we  did  not  dock 
our  horses  it  would  be  impossible  for  English  breeders  and 
dealers  to  compete  with  the  Irish  and  French.  After  briefly 
describing  the  method  of  performing  the  operation  in  France, 
where  it  is  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  amputation  of 
any  other  limb,  he  said  that  unless  we  could  bring  sufficient 
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moral  weight  to  show  the  public  that  it  was  a  necessary  opera¬ 
tion,  we  should  he  liable  to  be  pounced  on  at  any  moment;  he 
would  therefore  advise  our  joining  the  Mutual  Defence  Associa¬ 
tion  and  try  a  test  case. 

Mr.  Penhale,  ju7i.,  thought  that  good  must  arise  from  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  matter  by  veterinary  surgeons,  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a 
unanimity  of  feeling  as  to  the  operation.  We  all  thought  it 
necessary  and  desirable  and  causing  but  little  pain ;  he  should 
therefore  continue  to  dock  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Gihhings  also  concurred  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
members  present,  and  considered  the  objections  raised  by  the 
opponents  of  docking  very  far-fetched ;  he  should  therefore 
support  the  resolution. 

The  Pi'esident  thought  we  should  express  our  opinions  freely 
and  unitedly  against  those  who  were  trying  to  gain  popularity 
,  by  raising  a  questionable  opposition  against  the  operation, 
which  in  his  opinion  caused  very  little  pain  or  inconvenience ;  he 
had  been  operating  on  animals  in  this  way  for  forty  years,  and 
no  bad  results  of  any  kind  had  followed. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  moved  that  as  several  members  from 
Somerset  and  Cornwall  were  joining  the  Association,  it  would 
be  wise  to  alter  its  name,  and  instead  of  being  called  “  Devon 
County,”  it  should  be  known  as  the  “Western  Counties  'Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association.”  This  was  seconded  and  carried ; 
Mr.  Olver  being  also  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Collings  moYed,  and  Mr.  Penhale,  jun.,  seconded,  sl  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  very  able  and  interesting 
address,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  allow 
it  to  appear  in  print. 

Eesolved,  after  a  cordial  invitation  from  Mr.  Thomas,  that  the 
Society  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Plymouth,  on  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  26th. 

The  members  then  dined  together,  after  which  the  usual  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts  were  proposed,  and  duly  responded  to. 

W.  Penhale,  Hon,  Sec. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  February 
29th,  at  the  County  Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  D.  McGregor, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present — Messrs.  Peele,  Durham ;  Hedley,  Dar¬ 
lington;  Mulvey,  Bishop  Auckland;  "Wheatley,  South  Shields 
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Awde,  Stockton-on-Tees  ;  Blench,  Thornley ;  Elphick,  Stephen¬ 
son,  Hy.  Hunter,  Mitchell,  Wm.  Hunter,  and  the  Secretary, 
Hewcastle-on-Tyne  ;  and  among  the  visitors  were  Professors 
Walley  and  Lewis,  Edinburgh,  and  Messrs.  Greaves,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  W.  O.  Williams,  Edinburgh ;  Stevenson,  Sunderland ; 
and  Elphick  and  Gresty,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed.  Professors  Williams,  Edinburgh  ;  McCall,  Glasgow  ; 
and  Eobertson,  London,  were  unanimously  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  JElphich  proposed,  and  the  Secretary  seconded,  Mr. 
Gresty,  of  Hewcastle-on-Tyne,  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

It  was  proposed  by  D.  McGregor,  Esy.,  President,  and 
seconded  by  J.  Peele,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  that  Mr.  AV.  J.  Mulvey,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  this  Association  for  election  on  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Associations. 

Erofessor  Walley  then  delivered  a  most  interesting  and  ex¬ 
haustive  lecture  on  Hernia,  the  discussion  on  which  was  ad¬ 
journed  till  next  meeting.  The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Professor  Walley  for  his  valuable 
lecture,  and  to  the  President  for  occupying  the  chair. 

The  annual  dinner  was  afterwards  held  under  the  presidency 
of  I).  M’Gregor,  Esq.,  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  members 
and  their  friends.  After  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been 
duly  honoured.  Professor  Walley,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  drew  attention  to  the 
good  done  by  this  and  similar  associations  in  promoting  good 
feeling  among  the  members,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association  would  be 
successful  in  securing  for  their  nominee  a  seat  at  the  Council 
Board  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  re¬ 
sponding  for  the  visitors,  T.  Greaves,  Esq.,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Veterinary  Benevolent 
and  Defence  Associations,  and  urged  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  present  to  become  subscribers.  A  number  of  veterinary 
topics  were  discussed,  several  songs  given,  and  a  most  enjoyable 
evening  spent.  William  AV.  Smaet, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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Tuesday,  April  1st,  1884. — J.  Whittakek  Hulke,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 

the  Chair. 

BONE  DISEASE  IN  WILD  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  j.  B.  Sutton  made  a  further  and  final  communication 
to  the  Society  on  this  subject.  The  question  of  age  would, 
he  hoped,  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  his  paper : — Rickets 
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was,  he  said,  a  very  common  affection  amongst  carnivorous 
animals.  Out  of  some  thirty  cases  he  had  selected  three 
groups  of  specimens  to  illustrate  the  question  of  age.  1. 
Specimens  of  rickets  occurring  in  infancy,  the  young  of  the 
rare  animal  Cynictis  had  been  chosen ;  they  had  died  at  the 
ages  of  three  and  four  months  respectively,  and  had  beaded 
ribs,  a  deformed  thorax,  thickened  bones,  and  enlarged 
epiphysial  lines.  Examination  of  a  large  number  of  skele¬ 
tons  had  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  rickets  of  infancy 
attacked  chiefly  the  appendicular  skeleton,  the  thorax,  and 
occasionally  the  skull;  infractions  of  the  ribs  were  common. 
2.  A  nearly  full-grown  lion  had  never  cut  its  teeth  properly  : 
for  some  months  before  its  death  it  gradually  became  para¬ 
plegic.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  skull  was 
found  to  be  very  thick,  the  ribs  were  beaded,  the  teeth  were 
large  but  defective,  the  spinal  cord  was  nipped  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  epiphysial  lines  of  the  vertebral  central 
and  the  encroachment  on  its  canal  of  the  intervertebra, 
discs.  The  disease  was  equivalent  to  late  rickets  in  the 
human  subject,  and  its  chief  features  were  that  the  axial 
skeleton  was  most  commonly  attacked,  but  the  spine  and 
thorax  only  might  he  affected,  or  the  vault  of  the  cranium 
alone.  Infractions  of  the  ribs  were  common.  3.  Much  the 
rarest  occurring  in  adult  animals.  The  skeleton  was  much 
deformed,  the  bones  were  brittle,  the  teeth  fell  out,  para¬ 
plegia  was  a  prominent  symptom  ;  he  would  call  this  form 
the  adult  rickets  of  animals.  There  was  one  other  form  of 
the  disease  in  young  animals  of  which  he  could  offer  no 
explanation,  viz.  wEere  the  bones  were  soft,  the  epiphyses 
large  and  rickety,  and  the  diaphyses  developed  hulgings,  the 
medullary  cavities  becoming  filled  with  a  diffluent  oily 
material.  He  then  detailed,  at  some  length,  the  views  of 
M.  Lataste,  a  Frenchman,  whose  observations  strikingly 
coincided  with  his  own.  M.  Lataste  had  been  led  to  the 
following  conclusions  : — That  rodents,  in  captivity,"  were 
exposed  to  a  malady,  the  severity  of  which  increased  with 
the  time  they  had  been  in  the  captive  state.  That  under 
two  distinct  aspects,  rickets  in  the  young  and  osteo-malacia 
in  the  old,  the  disease  consisted  essentially  in  an  alteration 
of  the  osseous  system,  either  by  absence  of  the  assimilation 
or  by  reabsorption  of  the  calcareous  salts.  Without  wishing 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  drawing  conclusions  upon  insufficient 
data,  Mr.  Sutton  thought  we  were  now  in  possession  of  the 
main  features  of  this  curious  disease  in  three  classes  of 
animals  : — Quadrumana,  Carnivora,  and  Rodentia.  One 
common  group  of  causes — captivity  and  bad  hygiene,  gave 
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rise  to  rickets  of  infancy  and  puberty,  and  a  disease  re¬ 
sembling  osteo-malacia  in  the  adult  animals.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  were  due  to  the 
altered  physiological  condition  of  the  skeleton  incident  to 
to  the  three  phases  of  life — infancy,  puberty,  and  maturity. 

Professor  Humphry  said  this  was  an  interesting  and 
difficult  malady.  In  rickets  we  had  an  imperfection  of 
growth  or  formation  as  shown  in  deficiency  of  size,  for  the 
bones  were  always  small.  There  was  not  so  much  increased 
proliferation  of  cartilage  as  deficient  calcification.  If  there 
was  an  increase,  what  became  of  it  1  He  believed  the 
increase  was  only  apparent.  Accordingly  there  were  islets 
of  unossified  cartilage.  Were  the  epiphyses  enlarged  ? 
The  epiphysial  lines  might  be.  The  additions  to  rickets 
were  two,  absorption  of  material  leading  to  thinning  of  the 
bone  which  might  run  on  to  mollities.  The  other  was 
addition  of  bony  material  especially  in  the  skull,  a  porous 
thickening ;  it  might  also  occur  about  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  the  cause  was  unknown,  not  a  direct  rickety  phe¬ 
nomenon.  These  two  things  also  went  on  in  old  people, 
absorption  of  cancellous  tissue  of  long  bone,  and  the  skull 
thick,  hard,  and  heavy. — Medical  Times, 
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The  distribution  of  prizes  competed  for  by  the  students  attending  this 
College  took  place  within  the  Council  Chambers,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Provost  Harrison,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bailie  Hall ; 
Councillors  Baxter,  Tait,  Clapperton,  M’Dougall,  Dryburgh,  and  Turn- 
bull  ;  R.  Adam,  City  Chamberlain ;  Alexander  Harris,  Deputy  Town 
Clerk  ;  A.  Campbell,  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  ;  W.  Skinner,  Town  Clerk  ; 
Mr.  Hallen,  M.R.C.V.S.;  Professor  Baird,  W.  J.  Smith,  V.  S.  Tranent, 
Alexander  Grey,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Wm.  Dunbar,  and  James 
M'Caukie,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Provost  said  he  believed  the  College  was  never  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  it  was  at  present,  and  with  a  love  of  rivalry 
which,  he  thought,  was  characteristic  of  Scottish  people,  he  might  say 
frankly  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  that  both  the  Veterinary  Colleges  in 
Edinburgh  were  very  prosperous.  (Applause.)  He  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  would  not  have  occupied  the 
position  it  did  to-day  had  there  not  been  a  thriving  extra-mural  school ; 
and  he  was  quite  sure  their  Veterinary  College  was  in  a  better  position 
than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  rival  school.  (Applause.) 
It  was  a  stimulus  to  them  to  exertion,  and  prevented  them  resting  on 
their  oars,  because  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  laziness  in  the  human 
animal  which  ought  to  be  prevented  from  manifesting  itself.  (Laughter.) 
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Alluding  to  the  changes  in  the  rules  for  examination,  his  lordship  remarked 
that  they  felt  it  was  desirable  that  all  their  students  should  be  cultured 
gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

Principal  Walley  said  that  as  heretofore  the  competition  for  the  prizes 
had  extended  over  several  years — in  fact,  over  the  whole  scholastic  career 
of  the  competitors,  and  in  every  case  the  fight  for  the  coveted  honours  had 
been  a  hard  one.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  working  of  the  College 
during  the  past  year  had  been  everything  he  could  wish,  and  he  had 
again  the  pleasant  task  of  thanking  all  his  colleagues  for  their  loyal 
and  hearty  support.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  his  lordship  and  to 
those  gentlemen  associated  with  him  as  trustees  of  the  College  to  hear 
that  the  improvements  which  were  carried  out  in  the  College  buildings  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  had  been,  both  to  teachers  and  to 
students,  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance.  One  pleasant  feature  of  the 
session,  and,  he  thought,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  had  been  the  desire 
of  the  students  to  inaugurate  healthy  and  legitimate  amusements.  Again 
they  had  to  record  their  thanks  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  encouragement  offered  to  students  by  the  donation  of  class  silver 
medals,  and  to  Mr.  Harris  for  his  encouragement  of  one  particular  branch 
of  their  profession — namely,  cattle  pathology — by  offering  a  gold  medal  for 
competition.  (Applause.) 

The  Lord  Provost  distributed  the  awards  as  follows  : 

Certificates  of  Merit  in  Matriculation  Examination. — 1880-81 — Mr.  Henry 
Charles  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Richard  Miller ;  1881-82 — Mr.  Wm.  Robert 
Davison  and  Mr.  Alexander  Wood. 

Materia  Medica. — 1880-81 — Silver  medal,  John  E.  Tudor;  1881-82 — 
Silver  medal,  Charles  Cowie. 

Botany. — Silver  medal,  Benjamiu  0.  Meek. 

Chemistry. — Gold  medal,  Charles  Cowie;  silver  medal,  W.  R.  Davison. 

Junior  Anatomy  (Professor  M’Eadyean). — 1881-82 — Silver  medal,  W.  R. 
Davison. 

Anatomy. — 1882-83 — Gold  medal,  W.  R. Davison;  silver  medal, Charles 
Cowie. 

Physiology. — Gold  medal,  W.R.  Davison;  bronze  medal,  Charles  Cowie. 

Practical  Morbid  Anatomy. — Silver  medal,  Charles  Cowie. 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery — 1883-84 — Gold  medal,  George  Ellison; 
amateur  silver  medal,  W.  G.  Mitchell  Innes ;  silver  medal,  Charles  Cowie. 

Cattle  Pathology. — Gold  medal,  Thomas  Butcher ;  silver  medal,  Alfred 
Kershaw. 

General  Excellence. — Silver  Medal,  Henry  Charles  Fergusson. 

Certificates  of  Merit. — Frank  G.  Ashley  and  R.  0.  F.  Stewart. 

Pharmacist  Certificates — George  Ellison,  F.  G.  Ashley,  J.  E.  Tudor,  and 
R.  0.  F.  Stewart. 

Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  Best  Communication. — Silver  medal, 
Charles  Cowie. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Bailie  Hall,  the  Lord  Provost  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and  mentioned  that  one 
of  their  prizetakers,  Mr.  Fergusson,  was  also  the  winner  of  that  Society’s 
£10  bursary — (applause) — while  an  old  student,  Mr.  John  Malcolm,  had 
obtained  the  Society’s  highest  diploma  in  agriculture.  (Applause.) 

Principal  Walley  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Provost,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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The  £30  Vrize  presented  hy  the  Principal. — Mr.  A.  J.  Haslam. 

The  Silver  Medal  for  Horse  Pathology. — Mr.  A.  J.  Haslara. 

The  Cektificates  of  Merit. 

First  Class.,  Horse  Pathology. — Messrs.  Joseph  Purdy,  John  J.  Ridley. 
Second  Class.,  Horse  Pathology. — Messrs.  Jas.  Platt,  Wm.  Lothian, 
John  F.  Dixon,  and  T.  A.  Rudkin. 

Silver  Medal,  Cattle  Pathology.— A.  J.  Haslam. 

Certificates  of  Merit. — Messrs.  Wm.  Lothian,  T.  A.  Rudkin,  A.  F. 
Durkie,  Jas.  Platt,  and  J.  F.  Dixon, 

Silver  Medal,  Anatomy. — Mr.  Moore. 

Certificates  of  Merit. — Messrs.  Robinson  and  Connachie. 

Silver  Medal,  Physiology. — Mr.  Moore. 

Certificate  of  Merit. — Messrs.  Connachie  and  Robinson. 

Silver  Medal,  Chemistry. — Mr.  Charlton. 

Certificate  of  Merit. — Messrs.  T.  Atkinson,  Bowhill,  Bradley,  and  Hall. 
The  “  Wallace^^  Medal,  Chemistry. — Mr.  Harris. 

The  Falconer  Kingf  Chemistry. — Mr.  William  Fenwick. 

The  Silver  Medal,  Botany. — Mr.  Connachie. 

The  Silver  Medal,  Materia  Medica. — Mr.  Moore. 

Certificates  of  Merit  for  Dressing,  Dispensing,  and  Visiting. 
First  Class. — Messrs.  J.  T.  Ashton,  T.  Borthwick,  R.  Brizell,  J.  T. 
Crosby,  A.  Conisbee,  —  Charnock,  A.  F.  Durkie,  A.  Darwell,  J.  Faulkner, 
J.  Forgbam,  A.  Gledhill,  Wm.  Lothian,  S.  W.  Martin,  T.  O’Malley,  J.  J. 
Ridley,  and  James  Platt. 

Second  Class. — Messrs.  Berry,  J.  F.  Dixon,  T.  J.  Davies,  James  Hanbury, 
A.  J.  Haslam,  —  Kendall,  D.  Lyons,  James  Malone,  M.  O’Carroll,  Jos. 
Purdy,  and  T.  A.  Rudkin. 

Third  Class. — Messrs.  C.  Dyson,  H.  E.  Hallam,  Jones,  Lennox,  Jas. 
Purday,  Richardson,  Settle,  Spinks,  and  Spruce. 

-  Curator’s  Certificates. — Messrs.  Ashton  and  Crosby. 

Prosector’s  Certificates. — Messrs.  Haslam  and  Ashton. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

AN  INTERESTING  CASE  TO  VETERINARY 
SURGEONS.  “  SHIVERING.” 

Stirling  Sheriff  Court. 

DOUGLAS  'V.  WALKER. 

Sheriff-Substitute  Buntine,  Stirling,  has  just  given  his  decision  in 
an  action  of  considerable  interest  to  veterinary  surgeons  and  horse- 
dealers.  The  circumstances,  as  disclosed  in  the  proof  led  before 
the  Sheriff,  are  as  follow ; — At  Balloch  Pair,  on  15th  September 
last,  Mr.  A.  C.  Douglas,  The  Mains,  New  Kilpatrick,  bought  a 
four-year  old  Clydesdale  mare  from  Mr.  W.  Walker,  horse-dealer, 
Stirling,  the  price  being  £90.  The  mare  had  been  twice  sold 
previously  the  same  day,  and  Mr.  Walker  passed  on  to  Mr. 
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Doug^las  the  warranty  he  liad  received  with  her,  and  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  sound  and  correct  in  every  way. 
After  taking  the  mare  home,  Mr.  Douglas’s  grieve  got  a  hint 
that  she  was  suspected  of  being  affected  with  the  disease  known 
as  “  shivering,”  and  Mr.  Douglas  caused  her  to  be  examined, 
first  by  Mr.  M‘I1  wraith,  veterinary  surgeon,  Milnagavie,  and 
afterwards  by  Professor  McCall,  Griasgow,  both  of  whom  stated 
that  they  could  discover  no  symptoms  of  shivering  about  the 
animal.  She  was  then  put  to  farm  work,  and  as  long  as  she  was 
kept  at  the  plough  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  defect  in  the 
mare,  but  shortly  after  being  worked  in  a  cart  symptoms  of 
nervous  disease  became  visible,  and  she  was  at  once  pronounced 
by  Mr.  M‘Ilwraith  to  be  a  “  shiverer,”  a  verdict  which  was 
confirmed  by  Professor  M'Call  on  the  27th  November.  Mr. 
Douglas  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr,  Walker,  intimating  that  the 
mare  was  unsound,  and  that  he  intended  to  return  her  discon- 
form  to  warranty.  Mr.  Walker  refused  to  take  her  back,  and 
after  standing  at  livery  with  Professor  M‘Call  for  three  weeks 
the  animal  was  sold  under  warrant  of  the  Sheriff,  and  bought 
by  one  of  its  former  owners  for  £35.  Mr.  Douglas  then  raised 
the  present  action  for  repayment  of  the  £90,  with  £10  in  name 
of  veterinary  and  other  expenses. 

[The  professional  evidence  in  this  case  being  very  important, 
w'e  have  thought  it  right  to  insert  it  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  although  in  so  doing  our  space  is  greatly  encroached 
upon.] 

Evidence  for  the  Pursuer. 

Professor  IPCally  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  deponed. — I  know  the 
mare  in  question.  She  was  sent  to  me  for  examination  in  the  month  of 
September.  I  was  not  at  home  the  first  day  it  was  sent;  being  the  19th 
September,  and  she  was  examined  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  M ‘Queen.  She 
was  brought  back  on  the  Friday,  and  I  examined  her.  I  was  told  she 
was  suspected  of  being  a  shiverer,  I  examined  her  thoroughly.  She 
was  there  all  day,  and  I  examined  her  repeatedly  during  the  day.  I 
saw  no  symptoms  of  shivering,  and  I  so  informed  the  man  who  was  in 
charge  of  her.  She  was  again  brought  back  to  me  on  Tuesday,  ‘27th 
November,  for  examination.  I  found  then  that  she  exhibited  symptoms 
of  shivering.  The  symptoms  were  unmistakable ;  I  had  discovered 
that  without  difficulty.  She  was  sent  to  me  at  livery  on  7th  November, 
where  she  remained  for  about  three  weeks,  when  she  was  sold  under 
warrant  of  the  Sheriff.  During  these  three  weeks  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  mare  again  repeatedly,  and  she  continued  now  and 
again  to  show  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  shivering.  The  symptoms  of 
shivering  are  spasmodic  or  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tail  and  the  hind  legs.  It  is  a  nervous  disease,  which  is  sometimes 
latent.  It  is  hereditary  ;  the  animal  affected  with  it  is  born  with  it. 
Under  certain  conditions  it  becomes  latent.  The  disease  is  incurable. 
As  a  rule,  unless  in  aggravated  cases,  it  is  not  marked  in  a  young 
subject,  and  it  is  always  best  marked  if  an  animal  is  labouring  under 
another  disease,  or  if  an  animal  is  hard  wrought,  or  if  anything  frightens 
it — for  example,  shifting  the  animal  from  a  distance  by  railway.  Rest 
and  quietness,  and  the  animal  kept  in  natural  circumstances,  prevent  the 
disease  being  noticeable.  I  have  had  cases  of  animals  suffering  under 
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this  disease  which  I  have  examined  daily  for  three  or  four  weeks  without 
finding  any  symptoms.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  animal  in  question  in 
this  case  was  affected  with  this  disease  at  the  time  it  was  sold  to  the 
pursuer.  The  fact  that  it  was  put  to  grass  during  summer  would  tend, 
in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  being  discover¬ 
able  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  If  the  disease  did  exist  it  would  come  out 
under  work.  In  some  animals  it  affects  both  hind  limbs,  and  in  others 
only  one.  Some  are  affected  violently,  and  others  not  so.  I  saw  nothing 
else  unsound  about  this  animal.  The  peculiar  action  of  the  hind  legs 
was,  as  I  think,  a  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Cross-examined. — As  a  rule  disease,  which  is  incurable,  grows  worse 
the  longer  the  horse  lives.  The  symptoms  of  shivering  are  never  due  to 
external  causes.  Some  of  the  symptoms  due  to  injuries  of  the  heel  are 
mistakable  for  shivering.  If  this  mare  had  been  brought  before  me 
without  any  remark  I  would  have  considered  her  a  sound  mare  after  my 
examination,  but  I  was  told  she  was  suspected  of  being  a  shiverer,  and 
therefore  I  would  not  have  passed  her  as  sound.  I  consider  shivering  a 
disease  both  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  similar  to  chorea  in  the 
human  subject  or  in  dogs.  I  have  seen  horses  with  the  disease  so  young 
as  a  year  old ;  they  generally  show  it  by  three  years  old.  I  would 
consider  a  horse  sound  which  had  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  but  the  disease  constitutes  unsoundness,  and  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  it.  I  consider  that  all  animals  having  shivering  are  born  with 
the  disease,  and  are  unsound  all  their  lives,  although  this  unsoundness 
may  not  be  discoverable  until  they  show  the  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
A  horse  subject  to  shivering  may  be  passed  as  sound  repeatedly  by  any- 
one  in  the  profession.  Unless  they  have  noticed  symptoms  of  shivering 
they  would  pass  it  as  sound.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  know  that 
half  a  dozen  veterinary  surgeons  may  have  passed  this  animal  as  sound 
several  times  in  its  history.  It  was  only  in  the  stable  one  day  on  the 
27th  for  a  few  hours.  There  was  no  necessity  to  keep  her  any  longer. 

Re-examined. — I  could  imagine  a  veterinary  surgeon  having  the  mare 
three  weeks  without  discovering  the  disease. 

By  the  Court. — Shivering  has  always  been  considered  unsoundness 
among  veterinary  surgeons.  The  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  appear 
after  work. 

James  McQueen,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College,  deponed. — I  know  the  mare  in  dispute  here.  I  was 
not  told  that  it  was  suspected  of  shivering.  I  was  asked  to  examine  it  as  to 
its  soundness  generally.  During  the  examination  I  was  told  that  it  was 
suspecting  of  shivering,  and  I  examined  it  for  that  particularly.  It  was 
brought  back  on  the  Friday  afterwards,  and  Professor  M‘Call  examined 
it  with  the  same  results,  neither  of  us  finding  any  symptoms  of  shivering. 
The  mare  was  brought  back  on  the  27th  November.  I  examined  her 
then  with  the  Professor.  I  then  saw  that  she  was  a  shiverer;  the 
symptoms  were  unmistakable.  The  mare  was  brought  back  on  the  7th 
December  to  stand  at  livery,  and  stood  till  the  20th  December,  when 
she  was  sold  at  a  public  sale,  and  fetched  £35.  During  that  period  I 
had  opportunities  of  examining  the  mare.  I  saw^  her  every  day,  and  I 
used  her  to  demonstrate  the  symptoms  of  shivering  to  a  class  of  students. 
Shivering  is  a  form  of  unsoundness.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain.  The  symptoms  are  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles 
and  quivering,  generally  seen  in  the  hind  extremities.  The  symptoms, 
when  seen,  are  very  characteristic,  and  quite  unmistakable  for  anything 
else.  The  symptoms  are  intermittent.  An  animal  allowed  to  go  to 
srass  and  rest  will  cease  to  show  the  symptoms.  It  comes  out  under 
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work  and  under  disease.  The  symptoms  which  I  saw  were  due  to 
disease  whioh  existed  at  the  time  the  horse  was  sold. 

Cross-examined. — A  horse  may  be  sound  for  all  practical  purposes 
before  it  exhibits  the  symptoms  of  shivering.  Investigations  that  have 
been  made  have  traced  organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  to  similar 
subjects.  The  symptoms  shown  in  this  case  on  the  27th  November 
were  such  as  might  pass  away  with  rest. 

William,  M^'Ilwraith,  veterinary  surgeon,  Milngavie,  deponed  that 
when  he  first  examined  the  mare  he  could  find  no  symptoms  of  unsound¬ 
ness.  She  had  a  peculiarity  of  action  in  the  hind  leg,  but  not  such  as 
to  justify  him  in  concluding  she  was  a  shiverer.  On  the  24th  of  November 
she  was  brought  to  his  forge  to  be  shod,  and  he  then  ascertained  she  was 
a  shiverer.  She  displayed  decided  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  was  the 
manner  in  which  she  moved  her  hind  legs  which  confirmed  him.  He 
believed  the  mare  was  sufiering  from  this  disease  when  she  was  sold  to 
the  pursuer.  The  only  reasons  why  the  symptoms  might  not  have  been 
noticeable  was  that  the  mare  was  out  of  work,  which  in  his  opinion 
would  have  accounted  for  the  disease  being  latent. 

Wm.  Edmond,  farmer,  Slachristock,  deponed  that  the  mare  in  question 
was  exposed  for  sale  at  Balgair  Fair  in  the  month  of  June  last  by  Mr. 
Clews.  He  (witness)  bought  it  conditionally.  He  was  to  keep  and 
graze  her  for  the  summer,  and  return  her,  or  retain  her  at  the  price  of 
£40.  She  grazed  with  him  from  Balgair  Market  up  to  Balloch  Fair, 
in  September,  and  he  told  Clews  then  that  he  was  not  going  to  buy 
her.  He  thought  there  was  something  wrong  with  her  near  hind  leg 
when  she  was  with  him.  She  got  all  right  to  appearance  on  the  grass. 

Cross-examined. — She  had  good  action,  and  he  was  pleased  with  her  if 
his  partner  had  been  so.  He  thought  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  stifle  joint,  but  that  disappeared. 

Evidence  for  the  Defender. 

John  Howard,  V.S.,  Pollokshaws,  deponed  that  he  examined  the  mare 
belonging  to  the  last  witness  on  the  previous  Saturday.  He  knew  the 
disease  of  shivering,  and  he  had  often  met  with  it  in  his  practice.  He 
examined  the  mare  minutely,  and  found  no  traces  of  shivering,  and,  in 
in  his  opinion,  she  was  sound,  and  not  a  shiverer.  Shivering  was  a 
disease  that  was  incurable,  therefore  he  did  not  think  this  mare  had 
shivering  on  the  15th  September. 

Cross-examined. — I  think  the  mare  would  have  shown  symptoms  in  the 
trial  I  gave  her  if  she  had  been  affected  with  shivering.  Rest  and  ease 
might  prevent  the  disease  showing  itself  in  such  an  aggravated  form, 
but  it  would  still  be  there.  I  examined  the  horse  for  about  half  an 
hour.  I  think  that  gave  me  sufficient  means  of  judging  whether  or  not 
she  had  shivering. 

Alexander  Pottie,  V.S.,  Paisley,  deponed  that  he  examined  the  mare 
on  the  previous  Friday,  and  applied  all  the  scientific  tests  to  discover  if 
she  was  a  shiverer,  but  she  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Cross-examined. — My  examination  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes.  I  think  that  was  sufficient  time  to  enable  me  to  form 
a  final  and  conclusive  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  this  disease.  It  is  a 
fact  that  this  disease  is  sometimes  not  discoverable,  the  symptoms  being 
absent.  The  symptoms  come  and  go. 

Re-examined. — In  my  experience  the  tests  which  I  applied  bring  out 
the  symptoms  if  the  disease  is  there. 

By  the  Court. — I  have  heard  it  stated  that  shivering  is  a  disease  which 
might  be  discovered  by  tests  on  one  day,  and  might  not  be  discovered 
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by  tests  on  another  day.  That  has  not  been  in  my  experience,  but  I 
believe  it  has  been  in  the  experience  of  others. 

John  M.  Stewart^  V.S.,  Stirling,  deponed  that  he  had  examined  the 
mare  on  the  15th  March.  He  was  told  that  she  had  been  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  being  a  shiverer,  and  he  examined  her  to  discover  whether 
she  was  suffering  from  shivering  or  not.  Shivering  was  a  disease  which 
was  considered  incurable,  and  the  longer  it  existed  it  became  the  more 
manifest.  He  subjected  this  mare  to  all  the  scientific  tests  known  to 
find  out  whether  she  was  a  shiverer,  but  he  found  no  symptoms.  He 
was  certain  that  the  tests  he  applied  would  have  exhibited  the  disease  if 
it  had  been  present.  His  examination  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
twenty  minutes,  which  was  sufficient  time  to  discover  whether  she  was 
a  shiverer  or  not. 

Cross-examined. — I  consider  that  this  disease  is  always  discoverable  if 
the  proper  tests  are  applied.  I  know  both  the  disease  of  stringhalt  and 
of  shivering,  and,  in  my  opinion,  stringhalt  will  more  readily  yield  to 
treatment  than  shivering  will.  I  think  a  thorough  rigid  examination, 
lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  sufficient  to  discover  in  every  case 
whether  stringhalt  or  shivering  is  present  in  a  horse.  I  have  had  two 
cases  of  shivering  in  my  experience  during  the  last  nine  years.  One 
was  eight  years  ago,  and  the  other  was  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
I  saw  the  disease  in  both  cases  at  once. 

By  the  Court. — If  I  was  asked  to  examine  a  horse  suspected  of  string- 
halt,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  one  examination,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
shivering.  I  have  heard  of  theories  that  shivering  is  latent  and  not  dis¬ 
coverable  by  tests,  but  my  experience  does  not  confirm  these  theories. 
I  believe  these  theories  are  to  be  found  in  scientific  books.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  shivering  when  a  horse  withdraws  his  foot  when  feeing 
shod. 

Bavid  Allan,  V.S.,  Clarkston,  Busby,  deponed  that  he  examined  the 
mare  and  found  her  perfectly  sound  in  every  respect.  Shivering  was  a 
disease  which  was  incurable.  If  it  existed  at  all,  from  the  severe  tests 
that  he  applied  he  would  have  discovered  it.  He  was  prepared  to  pass 
this  mare  as  sound  at  the  date  of  his  certificate.  His  examination 
lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  which  in  his  opinion  was  quite  sufficient  to 
discover  whether  she  was  a  shiverer  or  not. 

Cross-examined. — I  don’t  think  the  symptoms  would  be  undiscoverable 
if  the  disease  existed.  I  don’t  think  that  it  is  the  case  that  this  disease, 
under  certain  conditions,  is  latent,  so  that  the  symptoms  are  not  dis¬ 
coverable.  If  the  symptoms  have  once  shown  themselves^  they  will 
always  afterwards  be  discoverable.  I  have  heard  of  horses  being  passed 
as  sound  by  surgeons,  which  had  afterwards  suffered  from  shivers.  I 
think  a  person  who  examined  the  horse  at  intervals  during  three  weeks 
would  have  more  opportunities  of  discovering  shivering  than  I  had  in 

my  examination.  ,  , . 

By  the  Court.— \  know  Professor  M‘Call.  I  studied  under  him,  and  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  his  skill  and  the  truth  of  the  evidence  which  he 
gives,  and  if  I  was  told  that  he  had  found  symptoms  of  shivering  in  this 
animal,  then  I  would  say  there  would  be  a  mistake  either  with  him  or 
with  me,  and  the  mistake  would  more  likely  be  with  me.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  veterinary  surgeons  that  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that 
an  animal  is  not  suffering  from  the  disease  called  shivering  from  one 
examination.  One  would  have  a  better  chance  of  discovering  whether 
the  disease  existed  by  keeping  the  horse  for  a  short  time  and  putting  it 

to  hard  work.  .  ,  , 

Andrew  Robb,  V.S.,  Glasgow,  deponed  that  he  had  examined  the  mare 
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and  found  her  quite  sound.  His  opinion  was  that  a  horse  that  had  once 
shown  symptoms  of  shivering  would  always  show  these  symptoms  more 
or  less. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  known  cases  in  which  veterinary  surgeons 
have  passed  horses  as  sound  which  afterwards  have  been  found  to  be 
suffering  from  the  disease  called  shivers.  It  is  a  disease  about  which  a 
veterinary  surgeon  may  make  a  mistake.  Under  certain  symptoms  the 
disease  of  shivering  may  not  exhibit  its  symptoms. 

Re-examined. — If  the  symptoms  have  once  been  discoverable  to  any 
extent  they  will  not  entirely  disappear.  I  think  I  would  have  been 
able  to  detect  the  disease  in  this  case  if  it  had  existed. 

By  the  Court. — I  think  one  careful  examination  would  be  enough  to 
discover  shivers.  The  symptoms  may  be  overlooked  even  when  they 
are  being  looked  for,  if  the  disease  is  mild. 

Principal  Williams.^  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  deponed. — 
I  examined  the  mare  in  question  at  Barrhead  last  night.  I  was  told 
she  was  rejected  as  a  shiverer.  I  put  her  to  all  the  known  tests.  I 
know  the  disease  of  shivering  well,  and  I  have  published  a  book  in  which 
I  have  treated  of  the  disease.  The  name  of  the  book  is  ‘  The  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery.’  The  result  of  my  examination 
yesterday  was  that  I  found  the  mare  sound.  The  tests  were  such  as  to 
show  whether  she  was  a  shiverer  or  not,  and  I  am  speaking  from  a  long 
course  of  experience.  If  the  mare  had  ever  shown  symptoms  of  the 
disease  of  shivering  in  a  comparatively  fully-developed  state,  I  would 
have  found  them,  but  I  found  no  symptoms  of  the  kind,  and  I  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  passing  that  mare  as  sound  as  far  as  shivering  is 
concerned. 

Cross-examined. — Shivering  is  a  disease  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
always  discoverable.  No  treatment  will  cause  the  symptoms  entirely  to 
disappear,  even  in  young  subjects.  I  never  met  with  a  case  in  which 
a  horse  had  been  examined  one  day  and  found  to  suffer  from  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  shivering,  and  examined  again  in  a  month  and  found  not  to 
suffer.  The  same  proposition  is  true  of  stringhalt.  I  was  examining 
this  horse  for  about  twenty  minutes  fully,  and  I  consider  that  was  quite 
sufficient  to  test  whether  the  mare  was  a  shiverer  or  not.  If  properly 
tested,  the  symptoms  of  shivering  will  always  manifest  themselves. 

By  the  Court. — There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  action  of  the  horse, 
nothing  to  mislead  anyone  to  suppose  it  was  suffering  from  stringhalt 
or  shivering.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  stringhalt  and 
shivering,  I  can  say  confidently,  from  the  examination  of  the  horse  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  that  at  no  period  of  that  horse’s  history  did  it  ever 
exhibit  any  symptoms  of  shivering  or  stringhalt. 

Mr.  Brock ^  V.S.,  Glasgow,  with  fifteen  years’  experience  ;  Mr.  Houston^ 
V.S.,  Paisley,  with  seven  years’  practice;  and  Mr.  Brown^  V.S.,  with 
ten  months’  practice,  were  held  as  concurring  with  the  previous  scientific 
witnesses. 

Valentine  Fitzpatrick^  blacksmith,  Barrhead ;  and  John  Scotty  black¬ 
smith,  Barrhead,  deponed  that  the  mare  when  being  shod  showed  no 
signs  of  shivering. 

The  Findinu. 

Sheriff  Buntine  finds  in  law  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  barred  from 
pursuing  the  present  action  for  repletion  of  the  price  of  the 
mare  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  give  timeous  intimation  of  re¬ 
jection  as  disconform  to  warranty,  and  therefore  assoilzies  the 
defender,  and  allows  him  expenses  of  process.  In  the  note  to 
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his  interlocutor  the  Sheriff  refers  to  the  conflicting  nature  of  the 
professional  evidence,  but  points  out  that  the  pursuer  was 
warned  of  the  suspected  latent  fault  in  the  mare,  and  his  duty 
was,  after  a  reasonable  preparation,  to  put  her  to  the  use  for 
which  he  had  purchased  her — namely,  ordinary  farm  work, 
including  carting.  He,  however,  did  not  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  gave  her  light  work,  and  it  was  only  after  about  two 
months’  delay  that  he  put  her  powers  to  the  test.  In  the  view 
of  the  Sheriff-Substitute  the  rejection  of  the  mare,  even  if  justi¬ 
fiable  on  the  ground  of  unsoundness,  was  not  timeously  made. 

This  decision  has  been  appealed  against  to  the  Sheriff- 
Principal.  Agent  for  pursuer — Mr.  P.  Welsh,  writer,  Stirling. 
Agents  for  the  defender — Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Jenkins,  writers, 
Stirling. 


ACTION  AOAINST  THE  MEESEY  DOCKS  AND 

HAEBOHE  BOAED. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  County  Court,  before 
Mr.  W.  Wynne  Efoulkes,  judge,  Mr.  William  Heathcock,  butcher. 
Market  Street,  Birkenhead,  sued  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  for  £50  damages.  Mr.  Pickford,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Carver  for  the 
defendants. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Eebruary  last  the  plaintiff’s  man  was 
driving  twelve  sheep  to  a  ship  in  the  Birkenhead  docks,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Holt.  The  gate  of  the  lairage,  which  he  was  driving 
them  near,  was  open,  and  the  sheep  ran  in.  No  effort  was  made 
by  the  gate-keeper  to  drive  them  back,  and  once  they  were  inside 
they  were  detained. 

Plaintiff  demanded  them,  but  he  was  told  that  they  could  not 
be  returned  to  him  alive,  as  by  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council 
they  must  be  slaughterered  at  the  lairage  ;  the  plaintiff  could 
slaughter  them  if  he  chose.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and  the 
sheep  were  then  slaughtered  by  the  servants  of  the  Dock  Board, 
the  charges  for  which,  besides  keep  and  other  expenses,  plaintiff 
was  told  he  would  have  to  pay  before  he  could  have  the  carcases. 
Plaintiff  refused  to  pay  these  charges,  and  he  now  sued  for  £50, 
the  value  of  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Carver  contended  that  the  lairage  was  part  of  the.  Foreign 
Animals  Wharf ;  that  once  in  it,  the  sheep  must,  under  the 
Animals  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1878,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Privy  Council,  be  slaughtered,  and  that  the  Dock  Board  were 
bound  by  the  order  of  her  Majesty’s  Inspector,  who  ordered  the 
slaughter  in  this  case  ;  that  there  was  no  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  gate-keeper,  who  had  only  at  the  time  opened  the  gate  for 
a  waggon  to  pass  through. 

After  a  long  hearing,  his  Honour  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
damages  £46. — Liverpool  Daily  Mercury. 
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CATTLE  DISEASE. 

House  or  Commons,  A'pril  nth. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Hicks., 

Mr.  Dodson  said, — Local  authorities  have  power  to  order  and  make 
regulations  for  the  disinfection  of  markets,  fairs,  saleyards,  lairs,  &c.  The 
travelling  inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  are  constantly  visiting  the 
markets,  lairs,  and  saleyards  about  the  country,  and  where  disinfection  is 
not  properly  carried  out  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  is  drawn  to 
the  fact.  In  some  instances  the  markets  have  been  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  owners  having  failed  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  local 
authorities. 

Mr.  Kenny  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  report  of  the  Richmond  Committee  on  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill  published  in  1878,  according  to  which 
(paragraphs  1202,  1203,  and  1204)  such  cases  as  the  Silloth  case  and  the 
Manchester  case  could  not  recur  ;  whether,  notwithstanding  such  assurance 
from  the  then  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Irish  cattle  had  been 
excluded  from  English  and  Scotch  ports  and  from  English  and  Scotch 
markets  by  local  authorities  ;  and  whether  the  Government  proposed  to 
take  any  steps  to  prevent  local  authorities  acting  in  such  a  manner. 

Mr,  Dodson. — The  assurance  referred  to  as  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  that  the  Silloth  and  Manchester  cases,  viz.  the  detention 
of  healthy  animals  in  transit  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  disea,se 
in  one  or  more  of  the  number,  should  not  recur.  No  such  case  has 
recurred,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Privy  Council  render  its  recurrence 
illegal.  No  assurance  was  given  that  a  local  authority  should  not  exercise 
the  power  of  excluding  from  its  district  animals  (other  than  animals  in 
transit)  from  the  district  of  any  other  local  authority  or  local  authorities 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  exceptional  powers  are  given  against  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  asked  whether  the  Privy  Council,  in  view  of  the  increased 
movement  of  cattle  about  to  take  place,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  disease 
again  spreading  and  becoming  unmanageable,  and  the  fact  that  the 
returns  on  the  29th  ult.  showed  that  there  were  only  740  diseased  animals 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  loss  from  the  slaughtering  of  such 
animals  would  not  amount  to  more  than  £5000,  the  Department  would 
consider  the  desirability  of  simultaneous  action  throughout  the  country  for 
stamping  out  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Mr.  Dodson. — My  hon.  friend  put  the  same  question  to  me  only  on  Friday 
last.  The  Privy  Council  have  not  changed  their  view,  and  I  can  only  refer 
him  to  the  answer  I  then  gave.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
returns  for  the  week  ending  April  5th,  which,  however,  are  not  complete, 
show  that  the  number  of  animals  in  Great  Britain  affected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  which  for  the  week  ending  March  29  th  amounted  to  740, 
was  reduced  to  less  than  500. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  BILL. 

House  or  Commons,  April  22nd» 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

On  Clause  1, 

Mr.  James  Howard  moved  an  amendment  to  leave  out  the  word  “  may 
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and  insert  instead  the  word  “  shall,”  in  order  to  decide  that  the  Privy 
Council  “  shall  ”  prevent  the  landing  of  animals  from  any  country  or 
any  part  thereof  where  they  were  not  satisfied  disease  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Dodson  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Newdegate  supported  it. 

Mr.  Arnold  could  not  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  that 
the  amendment  was  unimportant.  It  would  restrict  the  discretion  of 
the  Privy  Council,  which  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Kenny  contended  that  the  Privy  Council  was  indijfierent  to  the 
interests  of  native  cattle  breeders. 

The  amendment  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Dodson  moved  the  rejection  of  an  amendment  inserted  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  substitution  of  one  to  the  effect  that  the  Privy 
Council  should  be  obliged  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  animals  from 
countries  in  respect  to  which  they  were  not  satisfied  that  the  laws  and 
administration  gave  reasonable  security  against  cattle  disease.  The 
Government  considered  that  the  alteration  made  by  the  Lords  would  for 
a  very  slight,  if  any,  addition  to  the  security  of  the  home  producer 
seriously  hamper  trade  and  affect  the  price  of  meat.  (“  Why  ?  ”)  It 
went  so  far  as  to  be  in  fact  open  to  the  suspicion  of  protection.  (“  Oh,” 
and  “  Hear,  hear.”)  It  would  require  the  Privy  Council  to  prohibit 
not  only  when  they  were  satisfied  that  securities  against  the  introduction 
of  disease  were  wanting,  but  when  they  were  unable  to  ascertain  or 
were  in  doubt  that  such  securities  existed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Hon.  gentle¬ 
men  said  “hear,  hear,”  but  they  should  consider  that  importation  of 
cattle  would  be  prohibited  under  the  Lords’  amendment  if  the  absence 
of  information  were  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  Department.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Privy  Council  had  been  charged  with  recklessly  allowing 
diseased  animals  to  be  landed  in  this  country,  but  what  were  the  facts  ? 
Since  last  May,  when  the  Agricultural  Department  came  into  operation, 
not  one  head  of  cattle  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  been 
landed,  and  since  June  there  had  been  landed  only  twelve  diseased  sheep 
and  twenty- one  diseased  swine. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Heneage,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
Mr.  Arnold,  Baron  H.  de  Worms,  Mr.  Duckham,  Mr.  A.  Elliot,  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  others  took  part. 

The  Committee  divided. 

For  Mr.  Dodson’s  amendment  .  .  .  .161 

Against . 185 

Majority  against  the  Government,  24 

House  of  Commons,  April  USth. 

In  consequence  of  the  division  of  April  22nd,  Mr.  Dodson  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  an  amendment  which  we  understand 
is  identical  in  purport  with  a  clause  submitted  to  the  Government  last 
January  by  Mr.  Heneage. 

We  also  understand  that  the  Liberal  county  members  who  opposed 
Mr.  Dodson’s  original  amendment  have  accepted  this  amendment,  and 
will  vote  for  it  in  the  event  of  a  division. 
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SIR  FREDERICK  FITZWYGRAM’S  VETERINARY 

PRIZES. 

1884. 

Prize,  £50  ;  ^nd  do,,  £30  ;  Zrd  do.,  £20. 

The  competition  is  open  to  Three  Candidates  from  each  Veterinary 
School,  nominated  by  the  Principal.  The  Candidates  must  be  either 
present  Students,  or  V.S.,  who  have  taken  their  diploma  since  the  last 
competition. 

The  Examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts  • — viz.  first  part,  written 
answers  to  questions  on  subjeets,  pertaining  to  Veterinary  Science  ;  second 
part,  practical  and  viva  voce. 

In  the  first  part  900  marks  will  be  assigned : — viz.  Anatomy,  300 ; 
Pathology,  300 ;  Physiology,  300. 

Two  hours  will  be  allowed  for  each  subject. 

The  examination  for  the  first  part  will  take  place  at  R.C.V.S.,  10,  Red 
Lion  Square,  London,  for  candidates  from  R.V.C. ;  and  at  H.  and  A. 
Society’s  Hall,  George  IV  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  at  10  a.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
13  th  May. 

For  further  examination  in  part  two,  the  examiners  will  seleet  not  more 
than  five  candidates. 

This  further  examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
appear  most  convenient  to  the  majority  of  the  selected  candidates.  Due 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  will  be  given  to  the  candidates  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  R.C.V.S.  900  marks  will  be  assigned  to  part  two  : — viz.  Diagnosis 
of  Disease  in  Horses  and  Cattle,  400 ;  Examination  for  Soundness,  300  ; 
Selection  of  Animals  for  specified  uses,  100  ;  Shoeing,  100.  Time  not  to 
exceed  two  hours  for  each  candidate. 

The  Donor  will  pay  the  Railway  Fares  of  each  selected  candidate  to  and 
from  the  place  of  examination. 

The  Principals  of  Colleges  are  requested  to  forward  the  names  of  the 
candidates  nominated  by  them  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  not  later  than  7th  May. 


OBITUARY. 


A.  G.  Ross,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Liverpool.  Graduated  May,  1860. 

S.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Saffron  Walden.  Graduated  April,  1870. 
Dr,  L.  Franck,  of  Munich  (Hon.  Ass.).  Appointed  October,  1880, 
R.  Reynolds,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Mansfield.  Graduated  June,  1835, 
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Communications  and  Cases, 


ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  297.) 

Next  in  order  after  the  Chamomiles  it  may  perhaps  be 
well  to  take  the  two  following  genera,  namely,  Achillea  — 
Yarrow  ;  and  Artemesta — Wormwood. 

The  genus  Achillea — Yarrow,  or  Sneezewort — are  ivell 
known  from  their  white  or  yellow  corymbs  of  somewhat 
small  composite  flowers,  the  rays  of  which  are  usually  of  a 
light  yellow  or  yellowish-Avhite  colour,  while  those  of  the 
disc  are  orange  or  yellow. 

The  genus  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Masters  as  follows : 

‘^Achillea — a  name  anciently  given  to  a  plant  ^  where¬ 
with  Achilles  cured  the  wounds  of  his  soldiers.’  It  is  now 
applied  to  a  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
of  compound  flowers.  Most  of  the  species  have  deeply- 
divided  woolly  leaves,  and  bear  their  flower-heads,  which 
are  white,  yellow,  or  purple,  in  flat  clusters  (corymbs)  at 
the  extremity  of  the  stem.  Two  species  only  are  common 
in  Great  Britain  :  A.  ptarmica,  Sneezewort,  an  herbaceous 
plant,  a  foot  high  or  more,  hearing  heads  rather  less  in  size 
than  a  daisy,  which  have  the  disk,  as  well  as  the  ray,  white. 
This  is  frequent  in  moist  meadows,  especially  in  the  hill 
countries.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  alleged  property  of 
exciting  sneezing  when  pulverised — a  virtue  which  it  pro- 
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bably  possesses^  though  not  to  an  extent  beyond  that  of 
many  plants  undistinguished  by  special  names.  A.  mille- 
folium — Milfoil,  or  Common  Yarrow — is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  tough  upright  stems,  more  or  less  woolly, 
deeply-cut,  jagged  leaves,  and  flat  corymbs  of  flower-heads 
containing  very  few  florets,  which  are  either  white,  pink,  or 
rarely  deep  purple.  Its  properties  are  highly  astringent, 
and  it  was  anciently  much  prized  as  a  vulnerary.  The 
older  English  botanists  called  it  Nose-blood,  ^  because  the 
leaves,  being  put  into  the  nose,  caused  it  to  bleed.^  Several 
foreign  species  are  cultivated  as  border  plants,  and  are  con¬ 
spicuous  either  by  their  flowers  or  hoary  foliage.”* 

Our  wayside  species  difler  very  much  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  pink  hue,  but  mostly 
white.  Of  course  the  commoner  species  gets  its  name  of 
millefolium  from  the  abundant  and  delicate  divisions  of  the 
foliage,  which,  being  so  hoary,  has  a  very  peculiar  aspect. 

Of  this  plant  Dr.  Syme  has  figured  as  many  as  five  species 
in  Sowerby’s  ^  English  Botany,’  some  of  which  are  perhaps 
derived  from  cultivation,  whilst  the  two  following  species, 
which  we  now  describe,  are  doubtless  given  to  variations. 
These  are : 

1.  Achillea  millefolium — Common  Yarrow.  Leaves  de¬ 

scribed  by  Syme  as  tripinnatipartite  or  bipinnati- 
partite,”  terms  which  to  the  botanist  contains  a  clear 
definition  of  the  extreme  divisions  which  the  foliagre 
assumes. 

2.  Achillea  ptarmica  —  Sneezewort  Yarrow.  Leaves 

strap-shaped,  acute,  serrulate,  shining,  subglabrous. 

1.  The  Common  Yarrow  is  indeed  so  general  that  scarce  a 
meadow,  common,  or  green  roadside  but  will  show  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  This  at  one  time  was  considered  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  notions  of  its  efiicacy  as  a 
herb  of  grace  ”  were  all  but  universal.  Thus  Mrs.  Lan- 
kester  says  of  it : 

The  flowers  of  this  species  of  Yarrow  are  known  to 
every  country  child,  and  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
meadow  in  the  summer  time.  It  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a  vulnerary,  and  its  old  name,  ^  Soldiers’ 
woundwort,’  and  ^Knights’  millefoil,’_,bear  witness  to  this. 
The  Highlanders  still  make  an  ointment  from  it  which  they 
apply  to  wounds ;  and  Professor  Bromel  states  that  milfoil 
tea  is  held  in  much  repute  in  the  Orkney  Islands  for  dis¬ 
pelling  melancholy !  ”  f 

*  The  ‘  Treasury  of  Botany/  p.  9. 
t  ‘English  Botany/  3rd  edition,  vol.  v,  p.  578. 
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Dr.  Robert  Thornton,  in  the  '  Family  Herbal/  speaks  of 
Yarrow  as  follows  : 

‘‘  A  tablespoonful  of  tbe  expressed  juice  of  this  plant  has, 
according  to  Haller,  cured  a  cancer  of  the  breast  j  it  has 
stopped  spitting  of  blood,  and  cured  the  bloody  flux ;  and 
Dr.  Birchwald  says  that  he  experienced  great  advantage 
from  this  herb  himself  in  bleeding  piles.  Stahl  boasts  of  it 
as  a  specific  in  blind  piles.  It  is  esteemed  a  vulnerary ; 
and  the  great  Haller  says  that  an  infusion  taken  inwardly, 
together  with  an  outward  application  of  its  leaves,  cut  fine, 
has  very  well  and  speedily  succeeded,  from  a  want  of  the 
arnica,  in  dissipating  dreadful  bruises  from  a  fall  from  a 
tree.”  * 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  at  one  time  the  plant 
was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  remedy  for  a  variety  of  com¬ 
plaints,  and  in  this  its  veterinarian  reputation  shared  with 
the  human  school.  Now,  however,  it  is  but  little  used  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  rustics,  who  still  have  considerable  faith  in 
Yarrow-tea,  made  sometimes  from  the  foliage  at  others 
from  the  flowers — the  roots  even  now  being  occasionally 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  pellitory  of  Spain  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  chewed  for  the  relief  of  toothache. 

2.  The  Sneezewort  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its 
larger  flower-heads  and  its  strap-shaped  leaves  with  finely 
serrulated  edges.  It  usually  grows  in  moist  meadows  on 
the  margins  of  small  streams  and  ditches.  In  its  medicinal 
qualities  it  may  be  considered  as  more  powerful  than  the 
former,  but  as  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  plant  it  has  been 
but  little  used  in  comparison.  Mrs.  Lankester  says  of  it: 

The  young  shoots  of  this  plant  are  sometimes  eaten  as 
salad  in  spring ;  and  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  made  into  tea 
in  North  Wales  for  the  cure  of  headache.  And  a  pleasant 
writer  on  -wild  flowers,  who  does  not  give  us  her  name,  says 
that  she  knows  some  old  folks  who  in  their  childhood  drank 
no  other  tea  before  the  use  of  Chinese  tea  became  so  uni¬ 
versal.  The  roots  have  a  pungent  biting  taste,  and  when 
chew'ed  cause  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva,  thereby  relieving 
toothache  ;  they  are  often  sold  in  the  shops  for  pellitory  of 
Spain.  The  double  variety,  sometimes  called  bachelor^s 
buttons,  is  considered  ornamental  in  gardens  ;  but  it  should 
be  admitted  with  caution,  the  roots  extending  more  than  is 

desirable.”  t 

*  ‘  Thornton’s  Herbal,’  pp.  722-3 
t  ‘  English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  p.  60. 
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Artemesia — Wormwood. 

The  genus  to  which  the  Wormwood  belongs  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows  :  Herbs  with  alternate  generally  broad 
and  finely  divided  leaves.  Anthodes  small,  or  rather  small, 
generally  very  numerous ;  racemose  or  spicate,  usually  uni¬ 
lateral  ;  the  racemes  generally  combined  into  panicles. 
Florets  yellow  or  purplish. 

Of  this  genus  we  have  five  native  species,  but  there  is  one 
which  is  generally  used  because  in  it  all  the  virtues  of  an 
active  plant  are  concentrated.  It  is  the  Artemesia  Absin- 
thimum — the  Common  Wormwood.  It  commonly  grows  by 
the  seaside,  around  heaths  and  commons,  especially  near 
dwellings,  doubtless  in  many  cases  having  been  naturalised 
on  account  of  its  many  virtues.  Its  properties  are  those  of 
a  powerful  aromatic  bitter  on  which  account,  before  the 
introduction  of  hops,  Wormwood  was  used  both  for  the 
flavouring  and  keeping  of  beer.  It  was  also  employed  as  a 
bitter  and  tonic  medicine,  which  indeed  it  is  to  this  day  by 
many  a  rustic.  It  was  employed  in  pharmacy  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  alkali  potash  which  was  separated  from  the 
plant  for  use  as  a  diuretic,  and  hence  mugwort  got  a  great 
reputation  for  renal  diseases. 

Withering  says  :  “  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  very  bitter ; 
the  roots  are  warm  and  aromatic.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  essential  oil  rises  from  it  in  distillation  ;  this  oil  is  used 
both  externally  and  internally  to  destroy  worms.  The 
leaves  put  into  sour  beer  soon  destroy  the  acescency.  They 
resist  putrefaction,  and  are  therefore  a  principal  ingredient 
in  antiseptic  fomentations ;  an  infusion  of  them  is  a  good 
stomachic,  and  with  the  addition  of  fixed  alkaline  salt  a 
powerful  diuretic  in  some  dropsical  cases.’^*  In  fine,  no 
native  plant  possessed  a  wider  reputation  for  curative  effects. 
In  Johnson’s  ‘Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain’  we  find  the 
following  description  of  the  uses  of  this  herb : 

“This,  the  true  Wormwood,  grows  from  one  to  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  twice  pinnately,  but  rather  irregularly 
cut,  with  oblong  blunt  lobes.  The  flowers  are  drooping,  of 
an  hemispherical  form,  larger  than  the  other  species,  and  of 
a  yellow  colour.  The  whole  herb  is  covered  with  a  whitish 
down.  It  is  frequently  found  in  waste  places  and  near 
ruins,  having  probably  in  most  cases  escaped  from  cultiva¬ 
tion,  though  in  several  localities  near  the  coast  it  appears  to 
be  really  indigenous. 


*  ‘  The  ‘  Family  Herbal,’  p.  GS9. 
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The  AYormwood  has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Artemesia, 
Queen  of  Caria,  who  gave  the  plant  her  name  in  honour  of 
its  medicinal  virtues^  though  some,  according  to  Pliny,  attri¬ 
buted  its  discovery  and  name  to  the  goddess  Artemis  herself. 
It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic, 
and  was  considered  to  promote  digestion  and  restore  the 
appetite.  They  likewise  regarded  it  as  an  antidote  to  many 
vegetable  poisons,  and  as  a  sure  preventive  of  sea-sickness. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  also  gave  it  as  a  vermi¬ 
fuge.  Our  own  forefathers  held  it  in  equal  esteem,  though 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  they  applied  it  originated  in  super¬ 
stition,  or  in  their  unlimited  faith  in  the  marvellous  accounts 
of  the  classical  writers;  these  regarded  it  as  the  fountains  of  all 
knowledge.  Among  the  strange  virtues  attributed  to  the  plant 
was  that  of  counteracting  witchcraft  and  necromancy. 

It  was  called  by  the  monkish  herbalists  Cingulum  Sancti 
Johannisj  that  saint  being  supposed  to  have  used  it  as  a 
girdle  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  if  a  garland  of  it  were 
thrown  into  the  fire  kindled  on  Midsummer  Eve,  certain 
mystic  verses  being  at  the  same  time  repeated,  it  would 
protect  the  operator  from  all  supernatural  beings  and  magical 
incantations  for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth. 

It  was  often  hung  up  in  houses,  perhaps  sometimes  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  more  frequently  with  a  view  of  ex¬ 
pelling  or  destroying  the  vermin  with  which  the  timber 
houses  in  old  times  were  so  much  infested  ;  or  as  a  preventive 
of  infection — a  virtue  likewise  attributed  to  this  plant. 
Tusser  alludes  to  its  value  both  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin 
and  as  a  disinfectant. 

“  ‘  While  wormwood  hath  seed  get  a  handful  or  twaine, 

To  save  against  March,  to  make  flea  to  refraine ; 

Where  chamber  is  sweeped  and  wormwood  is  strowne, 

No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  knowne. 

What  saver  is  better,  if  physick  be  true, 

Toe  places  neglected,  than  wormwood  and  rue  ; 

It  is  a  comfort,  for  hart  and  the  braine. 

And  therefore  to  have  it  it  is  not  in  vaine.* 

Gerarde  says  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  biting  of  a  shrew  or 
of  a  ‘  sea- dragon  and  in  *  Dodson’s  Herbal  ^  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  antidote  to  all  poisons  and  the  bites  of  all 
venomous  insects  and  reptiles. 

“  The  odour  of  the  herb  was  considered  to  be  peculiarly 
refreshing  and  inspiriting,  and  even  some  modern  writers 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  exhilarating  effects  of  its  scent.”* 

*  *  Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain,’  pp.  152-3. 
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AVe  have,  then,  in  the  Wormwoods  plants  which  at  one 
time  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  -were  extensively 
employed.  In  Thompson’s  ‘  Family  Herbal,’  already  quoted, 
we  find  that  the  Moxa,  which  was  at  one  time  esteemed  as 
a  potent  remedy  for  the  gout,  for  which  the  AVormwood  was 
employed  to  make  the  fire  with  which  this  direful  disease 
was  burnt  out. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  HORNY 
SOLE  OF  THE  HORSE’S  FOOT. 

By  Thomas  D.  Broad,  M.R.CcV.S.,  Bath. 

Mr.  T.  AV.  Mayer’s  remarks  on  the  removal  of  the  horny 
sole  of  the  horse’s  foot  in  last  month’s  Veterinarian  has 
induced  me  to  record  the  results  of  my  experience.  Mr. 
Mayer  states  that  Thomas  Blundevill  advocated  the  removal 
of  the  sole  for  the  relief  of  hoofbound.  On  referring  to  his 
work  I  find  that  removing  the  sole  was  only  a  part  of  the 
treatment  \  as  he  also  advocated  the  cutting  of  five  or  six 
grooves  in  the  wall  from  the  coronet  to  the  sole  so  deep  as 
you  shall  see  the  dew  come  forth,  then  apply  ointment  daily 
and  let  the  horse  be  ridden  on  soft  ground  for  an  hour  or  to 
daily  to  enlarge  the  hoof  the  more.” 

Air.  Alayer  also  states :  AVhen  we  consider  that  at  this  period 
so  little  was  known  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  foot, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  this  operation  should  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  used.”  As  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of 
the  foot  is  now  well  understood,  the  wonder  is  that  any 
member  of  the  profession  can  be  found  still  holding  the  Blun- 
devill-Coleman  theory  of  expansion  and  contraction,  which 
has  long  since  been  exploded  and  carried  with  it  some  of  the 
principles  of  ancient  veterinary  medical  treatment,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  mechanical  contrivances  of  shoeing  for  the 
enlargement  of  contracted  feet,  all  based  on  that  theory  ;  and 
my  astonishment  is  greatly  increased  when  I  find  a  person 
who  has  been  a  veterinary  teacher  stating  that  The  drawing 
of  soles  is  a  valuable  operation  in  cases  of  contraction  from 
below  upwards,  in  cases  of  extreme  contraction  connected 
with  ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages,  also  in  many  cases 
of  navicular  disease  and  contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons. 
In  very  many  of  those  cases  the  relief  afforded  is  instan¬ 
taneous.”  I  have  no  doubt  seen  and  assisted  at  the  opera¬ 
tion  quite  as  many  times  as  Mr.  Mayer  has,  and  I  most 
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positively  assert  that  I  never  saw  any  immediate  or  subse¬ 
quent  beneficial  effects  which  could  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the 
operation ;  and  it  cannot  be  advocated  or  supported  on  any 
sound  principle  of  science  whatever. 

In  the  treatment  of  canker  the  sole  is  always  thinned 
as  much  as  possible  before  tearing  it  away,  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  off  in  pieces  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  unhealthy  secretion  burrowing  itself  underneath 
the  sound  horn,  and  for  the  more  effectual  application 
of  the  dressing.  Ever  since  seeing  the  operation  in  1824  at 
my  father’s  forge,  I  was  so  impressed  with  its  cruelty  that 
the  recollection  of  it  has  never  beenefiaced  from  my  memory. 
It  consisted  in  cutting  with  a  butteris  (the  drawing  knife 
not  having  then  come  into  general  use  in  the  country)  a 
groove  round  the  edge  of  the  sole,  deep  enough  to  enable 
the  operator  to  force  an  instrument  between  the  sensitive 
and  horny  sole  for  the  purpose  of  prizing  it  up,  so  that  it 
may  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  pinchers  at  the  toe 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  prizer  torn  away  wholly 
from  the  toe  to  the  heel,  including  the  horny  frog,  after 
which  a  shoe  was  nailed  on  and  the  foot  stopped  with  tow 
and  tar.  The  drawn  sole  was  then  nailed  on  to  the  forge 
door  as  a  sign  of  the  ability  and  practice  of  the  farrier;  this 
custom  was  very  general  in  the  country.  With  the  general 
use  of  the  drawing  knife  came  the  custom  of  thinning  the 
soles  before  drawing  them,  which  very  much  lessened  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  animal  which  had  to  endure  it.  Scoring 
the  wall  deeply  was  also  very  considerably  practised  until 
within  the  last  thirty  years  by  veterinary  surgeons  as  well 
as  by  farriers.  About  the  last  case  of  scoring  and  drawing 
the  sole  that  I  saw  was  one  in  which  I  had  previously  given 
an  opinion  that  unnerving  was  the  only  treatment  I  could 
recommend,  but  another  veterinary  surgeon  gave  an  opinion 
that  he  could  cure  the  lameness  without  unnerving.  He 
was  allowed  to  operate,  and  the  horse  was  turned  out  for 
about  a  year  when  all  the  scoring  had  grown  out.  He  was 
then  found  to  be  as  lame  as  before.  I  unnerved  the  horse, 
and  turned  out  a  good  case. 


DOCKING  HORSES* 

By  T.  W.  Butler^  M.R.C.V.S.,  Evesham. 

Unnecessary  pain  is  inflicted  upon  animals  in  arresting 
the  hsemorrhage  consequent  upon  the  operation  of  docking 
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horses  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery ;  to  obviate  this,  my 
modus  operandl  for  several  years  has  been  to  put  a  thick, 
strong  gutta-percha  ring  round  the  tail  (anterior  to  the  in¬ 
tended  incision).  Then,  having  removed  the  hair  and  care¬ 
fully  felt  for  the  joint,  with  one  bold,  clean  cut  of  the  docking 
machine  (Arnold’s),  remove  about  5 — 6  inches  from  the  tail 
without  hsemorrhage  and  with  a  minimum  of  pain. 

No  after-treatment  is  required  and  the  ring  may  be 
removed  in  24  hours  after  the  operation  without  any 
danger. 


FEES  IN  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

By  S.  O.  Holmans,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lee  Green,  London. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  your  contemporary,  the  Veterinary 
Journal  for  June  last,  appears  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Litt, 
of  Shrewsbury,  upon  the  subject  of  fees  to  which  veterinary 
surgeons  are  entitled  for  attending  and  giving  professional 
evidence  at  courts  of  justices,  to  "which  is  appended  an 
editorial  observation  to  the  effect  that  10s.  6d.  is  the  sum 
allo'vved  when  the  court  is  wdthin  two  miles  of  residence, 
and  21s.  if  elsewhere,  with  threepence  per  mile  each  way 
for  travelling  expenses.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that 
this  applied  only  to  county  and  police  courts,  and  that  I  had 
read  somewhere  of  two  guineas  having  been  allowed  for 
attendance  at  the  superior  courts. 

Having  just  then  received  a  subpoena  to  attend  and  give 
professional  evidence  in  a  case  at  the  High  Courts  of  Justice 
in  the  Strand,  I  felt  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  I 
perhaps  otherwise  should  have  done,  and  upon  searching  I 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Veterinary  Journal^  page 
454,  an  article  stating  that  the  late  Mr.  Field,  jun.,  had,  at 
some  trouble  to  himself,  succeeded  in  obtaining  six  guineas 
for  three  days’  attendance  at  an  assize  court,  thereby  estab¬ 
lishing  a  precedent.  Acting  upon  this,  I  at  the  termination 
of  the  case  I  have  mentioned  (and  which  required  my  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  Court  nine  days),  sent  in  a  claim  to  the  solici¬ 
tors  who  had  subpoened  me  for  eighteen  guineas,  which  was 
paid  to  me  without  hesitation.  And  just  recently  I  have 
been  engaged  (on  subpoena)  three  days  in  another  case  at  the 
High  Courts,  for  which  I  claimed  and  received  six  guineas. 
On  each  occasion  I  was  subpoened  on  the  part  of  plain¬ 
tiffs  who  "were  successful  in  their  suits,  and  the  costs  had  to 
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be  paid  by  the  defendants ;  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  submitted  to  taxation,  and  would  not  have 
been  allowed  if  incorrect. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  two  guineas  is  the  sum 
allowed,  and  that  the  profession  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Field  for  his  exertions  in  the 
matter. 

If  you  can  find  space  for  this  in  an  early  issue  of  your 
Journal  I  shall  feel  glad,  as  it  may  be  a  guide  to  some  of 
our  professional  brethren  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  called  from  their  businesses  on  similar  occasions. 

Yours  truly. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian^ 


FEES  TO  VETERINARY  INSPECTORS. 

By  A  Veterinary  Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  afford  me  the  privilege  of 
asking  those  of  your  readers  who  are  veterinary  inspectors 
in  counties  or  boroughs,  or  otherwise  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  information  desired,  to  contribute  to  your  pages  concise, 
but  complete,  statements  of  the  authorised  fees  payable  to 
the  veterinary  inspectors  of  their  respective  districts.  In 
my  own  town  there  is  no  fixed  scale,  and  the  cases  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease  which  have  occurred  since  my  appointment 
as  Borough  Veterinary  Inspector  have  been  very  few.  The 
fees  I  have  charged  and  received  are  as  follows  : 

For  the  examination  of  each  animal  (pleuro-pneumonia) 

and  certificate . 10s.  6d. 

For  mileage  for  each  mile  travelled  ....  fid. 

For  certificate  when  no  examination  fee  was  payable  .  5s.  Od. 

I  consider  these  fees  fair  and  reasonable,  but  those  paid 
by  some  local  authorities  appear  to  have  been  fixed  many 
years  ago,  and  are  disgracefully  small.  In  view  of  recent 
legislation,  and  the  coming  meetings  of  the  National  Vete¬ 
rinary  Association  in  Manchester,  the  present  time  does  not 
seem  to  be  unsuitable  for  us  to  compare  notes,  and  make  a 
combined  effort  to  obtain  fair  and  reasonable  remuneration 
for  the  services  of  those  veterinary  inspectors  who  do  not 
receive  it. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian 
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IS  THE  PROFESSION  PROGRESSING  OR 
RETROGRADING  ? 

By  Thomas  Barker,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Loudon. 

26,  Beaumont  Street,  Portland  Place  ; 

May  \Qthf  1881. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  ask  that,  with  your  usual  sense  of 
fairness,  you  will  allow  this  to  appear  in  your  next  issue, 
also  the  enclosed  newspaper  copy  taken  from  The  North  Star, 
published  at  Darlington,  Co.  Durham,  dated  the  5th  inst., 
giving  particulars  of  two  cases  of  alleged  cruelty  brought 
before  the  magistrates  of  a  small  town  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  on  the  3rd  inst. 

I  am,  dear  Sirs,  your  faithfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.^ 

From  the  The  North  Star,  May  5th,  1884. 

ALLEGED  CRUELTY  BY  LOCAL  VETERINARY 

SURGEONS. 

Important  Prosecution. 

On  Saturday,  before  Messrs.  Douglas  Brown,  James  Emerson,  and 
J.  P.  Sowerby,  John  Linfoot,  a  veterinary  practitioner,  residing  at 
Stokesley,  was  charged  by  Inspector  Grover,  of  Scarborough,  with 
cruelty  to  a  cow  belonging  to  the  Rev.  George  Proude,  of  Faceby,  on 
the  25th  of  February.  Mr.  Morton  Smith,  barrister,  prosecuted  for  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  defendant 
being  represented  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wilkes,  Darlington. 

Mr.  Smith  said  defendant  was  called  to  see  a  cow  which  had  calved 
belonging  to  Mr.  Proude,  and  found  the  uterus  protruding.  In  trying 
to  return  it  he  put  the  animal  on  its  back,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
returning  the  uterus,  and  therefore  cut  it  off.  He  attempted  to  do  this 
first  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  failing,  had  to  borrow  another  knife,  and 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  operation  was  performed  the  cow  died.  To 
prevent  heemorrhage  defendant  used  a  piece  of  knotted  string,  a  most 
improper  ligature. 

Dr.  Fleming,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
was  called,  and  said  the  position  of  the  cow  lying  on  its  back  would 
prevent  the  return  of  uterus.  The  ligature  was  also  dangerous,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  perfectly  smooth.  Death  would  result  from  internal 
haemorrhage.  If  the  uterus  could  not  be  returned  he  would  recommend 
the  animal  being  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Peter  Stalker  Cowan,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Colchester,  said  the  fact  of 
the  uterus  being  out  a  few  hours  afibrded  no  difficulty  in  returning  it. 
The  cow  was  in  no  danger  through  it  being  out,  and  could  have  waited 
until  proper  instruments  were  brought.  A  blunt  knife  would  cause 
acute  pain.  In  his  opinion  the  operation  was  unnecessary,  unskilful, 
and  careless. 

The  Bench  decided  that  the  defendant  had  acted  according  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  and  dismissed  the  case. 
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William  Thompsmi,  farmer,  Stokesley,  and  James  Coulson,  veterinary 
surgeon,  were  then  charged  with  cruelty  to  a  horse. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  opening  the  case,  said  defendants  were  summoned  for 
docking  a  horse.  The  custom  of  docking  was  very  prevalent  in  England, 
but  was  confined  to  this  country.  The  prosecution  did  not  press  for 
pecuniary  penalties,  but  for  a  conviction  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  granted  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  He  then  cited  a  number  of  authorities  to  show  that  the 
custom  of  docking  was  unnecessary,  the  only  advantage  gained  being  in 
a  pecuniary  sense. 

Dr.  Flemiftg  said  he  was  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon  at  the  War 
Office,  and  had  about  15,000  horses  under  his  charge.  He  had  paid 
special  attention  to  docking,  especially  in  connection  with  army  horses. 
The  practice  was  formerly  prevalent,  but  had  been  prohibited  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  Hot  merely  veterinary  surgeons,  but  also 
soldiers  and  officers  were  strongly  against  docking.  Officers  with 
docked  horses  were  last  year  ordered  off  parade.  3fn  performing  the 
operation  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  cutting  at  the  joint, 
operators  having  generally  to  cut  through  the  nerve  and  bone.  The 
actual  cautery  generally  was  used  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Docking  was  a 
great  disadvantage  to  horses,  as  they  then  lose  their  natural  defence 
against  flies.  In  cases  where  horses  have  not  been  docked  it  was  found 
that  their  tempers  were  much  improved.  From  evidence  he  had  collected 
he  had  found  the  majority  of  accidents  happen  with  horses  whose  tails 
have  been  docked. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
Congress  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  inquire  into  the  practice  of  docking 
horses.  It  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  docking  was  unneces¬ 
sary  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  it  was  principally  done  for  fashion 
sake. 

Mr.  Hunting,  M.R.C.V.S.,  said  he  had  an  extensive  practice  in  London, 
and  found  docking  was  generally  performed  there  by  dealers  who  got 
more  money  for  docked  horses.  His  own  experience  was  that  docked 
horses  got  their  tails  more  easily  over  the  reins  and  held  them  down 
more  tightly. 

In  cross-examination  witness  admitted  there  was  a  general  difference 
among  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  the  necessity  of  docking.  The  cutting 
of  lambs’  tails  was  justified  to  obviate  a  greater  evil. 

Professor  Pritchard  was  expected  to  give  evidence  in  both  cases,  but 
did  not  arrive  in  time. 

After  some  deliberation,  the  Dench  decided  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  opinion  of  a  higher  court  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  docking  is 
within  the  Act,  and  they  therefore  dismissed  the  summons,  subject  to 
a  case. 


VETERINAHY  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  ViNDEx.^^ 

Gentlemen, — I  certainly  ought  to  feel  highly  honoured 
in  being  selected,  along  with  ‘‘  Justitia,’^  as  one  of  the 
intended  victims  of  the  huge  piece  of  artillery,  brought  up 
with  so  much  effort  on  the  part  of  Messieurs  the  Examiners, 
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to  silence  my  poor  little  fourteen-pounder.  Strange  to  say, 
this  ponderous  engine  of  destruction  has  left  me  practically 
unscathed,  and  I  am  ready  again  for  the  attack.  This  is 
all  the  more  surprising,  as  we  in  the  north  have  come  to 
regard  these  gentlemen  as  notable  destructives. 

The  Examiners  deny  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  one  dissentient  voice  is  sufficient  to  condemn  a  student. 
If  this  denial  refers  to  the  final  judgment,  as  pronounced 
by  the  individual  Examiners  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day^s 
work  after  a  review  of  the  whole  case  (which  final  judgment, 
of  course,  really  alone  decides  the  student’s  fate),  then 
nothing  remains  for  us  but  respectfully  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ment.  If,  however,  it  merely  signifies  that  the  Examiners, 
after,  let  us  say,  one  of  two  unfavorable  verdicts  has  been 
withdrawn  by  the  kindness  of  the  judge,  find  the  other 
judge  inexorable,  and  so  revert  to  the  former  state  of  matters 
in  order  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  double  verdict, 
then  their  statement  bears  a  different  meaning.  I  do  not 
wish  to  treat  these  gentlemen  otherwise  than  with  the 
respect  and  reverence  that  is  due  to  their  office,  but  I  desire 
above  all  things  to  understand  precisely  what  they  mean, 
and  on  what  principles  they  act.  The  education  of  our 
young  surgeons,  and  in  a  general  way  the  lives  and  des¬ 
tinies  of  our  sons  and  brothers,  are  grave  and  solemn  mat¬ 
ters,  and  we  must  demand  a  strict  account  of  those  to  whom 
we  entrust  them.  The  nation,  through  its  Parliament,  has 
conferred  great  privileges  on  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  and  through  it  on  these  Examiners,  but  it  has 
imposed  by  that  very  act  the  most  serious  responsi¬ 
bilities  ;  and  the  Examiners  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
the  severest  criticism  from  the  public.  When  exclusive 
privileges  are  bestowed  on  the  holders  of  their  diploma  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  Examiners,  far  from  being  influenced 
by  selfish  motives,  are  prepared  to  grant  these  diplomas  to  all 
young  men  who  reach  a  certain  fixed  and  known  standard,  and 
that  vexatious,  absurd,  and  useless  regulations  are  not  framed 
merely,  as  an  ill-natured  critic  would  think,  to  keep  down 
the  numbers  of  the  candidates.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
status  and  scientific  qualifications  of  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion  improved,  but  if  the  Board  of  Examiners  wished  to  weed 
out  the  blockheads  why  not  stop  them  at  the  beginning  of 
their  career  ?  What  could  be  more  deceptive  and  more 
cruel  than  to  pass,  as  was  done  last  month,  the  first  and 
second  years’  students  in  such  shoals  ?  When  these  poor 
unfortunates  present  themselves  next  year  to  the  six  grim 
guardians  of  the  Elysian  fields  of  prosperity,  they  will  find 
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their  hopes  shattered  to  pieces.  In  vain  will  they  offer  their 
gold  to  the  stern  janitors ;  only  a  favoured  few,  chosen,  as  it 
would  seem  to  them,  at  random,  will  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
gloomy  portal.  Will  the  Examiners  explain  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated  public  how  it  happens  that  they  are  so  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  the  teachers  as  to  the  requirements  to  be 
made  of  the  junior  students,  and  so  utterly  at  discord  with 
them  as  to  the  seniors  ? 

Will  they  also  condescend  so  far  as  to  tell  us  what  precise 
meaning  they  attach  to  their  phrase,  ‘^counterbalanced  by 
sufficient  merit  ?  ”  In  order  that  no  ambiguity  may  arise  to 
obscure  the  question,  it  may  be  better  to  state  a  hypothetical 
case.  Suppose,  then,  a  student  gains  two  Good  Marks,  two 
Sufficients,  and  two  Indifferents.  Such  cases  may  have 
already  occurred,  for  all  I  can  tell,  and  the  Examiners  have 
therefore  only  to  refer  to  their  book  of  judgments.  It  would 
seem  to  the  vulgar  mind  that  in  this  case  the  two  indifferent 
marks  would  be  “  counterbalanced  by  the  goods.  What 
do  the  Examiners  say  ?  Let  us  go  further  and  suppose  the 
case  complicated  by  the  fact  that  at  a  former  examination 
the  student  got  sufficients  where  now  (most  likely  by  some 
unlucky  chance — a  disordered  stomach,  for  example,  either 
his  own  or  the  Examiner’s)  he  has  received  indifferents — 
what  now  w'ould  the  Examiners  do  ? 

These  gentlemen  say  they  conduct  their  investigations 
with  the  “  greatest  consideration  and  kindness  ”  tow^ards 
the  young  men.  I  believe  they  are  quite  sincere  in  their 
intentions,  but  are  they  so — can  they  be  so  in  practice  ? 
When  a  young  fellow  knows  that  these  gentlemen,  who 
never  saw  him  before,  and  know  nothing  about  him,  are 
going  to  decide  his  destiny,  perhaps  his  very  life — certainly 
his  honour  and  his  happiness — each  of  them  after  an  inquiry 
extending  over  only  some  twenty  minutes  or  so,  how  can  he 
regard  them  otherwise  than  as  tormentors  ?  How  can  he 
feel,  how  can  he  have  felt  for  weeks  and  weeks  before  the 
examination  but  wretched  and  uneasy  when  he  thinks  of 
the  hundred  mischances,  physical,  moral,  and  mental,  which 
may  befall  him  at  the  critical  moment,  knowing,  as  he  does, 
that  all  his  college  diligence  is  ignored  at  this  terrible 
ordeal,  and  can  only  benefit  him  indirectly,  and,  one  might 
say,  accidentally  ?  And  how  can  the  Examiners  wonder  if  a 
sense  of  uneasiness,  a  kind  of  resentment,  has  come  to  fill 
our  minds  here  in  the  north  with  regard  to  them  ? 

I  have  no  personal  animus  against  the  Examiners.  I  have 
not  the  honour  to  know  one  of  them  even  by  sight.  But  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  medical  education,  and  this  matter 
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is  engrossing  much  painful  attention  in  Scotland.  It 
appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  and  to  those  who  think  with  me, 
that  the  whole  examination  system  is  reared  on  an  unsound 
basis,  and  must  be  remodelled.  With  your  permission,  I 
will  fortify  my  opinion  with  the  following  extract  from  an 
essay  by  so  great  an  educational  authority  as  Professor  Max 
Muller,  of  Oxford.  In  an  essay  on  Freedom  (‘  Sel. 
Essays,^  vol.  ii,  p.  622,  et  seq.)  he  says :  “  Though  I  have 
not  lost  my  faith  in  examinations,  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact 
that  I  am  frightened  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
ducted,  and  by  the  results  which  they  produce.  All  exami¬ 
nations  are  a  means  to  ascertain  how  pupils  have  been 
taught ;  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become  the  end 
for  which  pupils  are  taught.  Teaching  Avith  a  view  to 
them  lowers  the  teacher  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils ;  learning 
with  a  view  to  them  is  apt  to  produce  shallowness  and 

dishonesty . In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  relation 

between  teacher  and  pupil,  all  pupils  should  be  made  to 
look  to  their  teachers  as  their  natural  examiners  and  fairest 
judges,  and  therefore  in  every  examination  the  report  of  the 
teacher  ought  to  carry  the  greatest  weight.  This  is  the 
principle  followed  abroad  in  examining  candidates  at  public 
schools.  And  even  in  their  examination  on  leaving  school, 
Avhich  gives  them  the  right  to  enter  the  University,  they 
know  that  their  success  depends  far  more  on  the  work  which 
they  have  done  during  the  years  at  school  than  on  the  Avork 
done  on  the  feAV  days  (let  Dr.  Fleming  and  his  coadjutors 
note  this — days,  not  hours,  or  rather  minutes)  of  their 
examination.  There  are  outside  Examiners  appointed  by 
Government  to  check  the  Avork  done  at  schools  and  during 
the  examinations ;  but  the  cases  in  Avhich  they  have  to 
modify  or  reverse  the  award  of  the  master  are  extremely  rare, 
and  they  are  felt  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  competency  or 
impartiality  of  the  school  authorities. 

“  To  leave  examinations  entirely  to  strangers  reduces 
them  to  the  level  of  lotteries,  and  fosters  a  cleverness  in 
teachers  and  taught  often  akin  to  dishonesty.  An  Examiner 
may  find  out  Avhat  a  candidate  knows  not,  he  can  hardly 
ever  find  out  all  he  knoAvs  ;  and  even  if  he  succeeds  in 
finding  out  how  much  a  candidate  knows,  he  can  seldom 
find  out  hoxo  he  knows  it.  On  these  points  the  opinion  of 
the  masters  Avho  have  Avatched  their  pupils  for  years  is 
indispensable  for  the  sake  of  the  Examiner,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pupils,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  teachers,” 

Let  our  Avorshipful  friends  the  Examiners  ponder  over 
these  Avords  of  Avisdom ;  let  them  consider  these  utterances 
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as  prophetic  of  the  state  of  things  which  will  prevail  in  the 
world  of  veterinary  medicine  some  time  before  the  year  of 
Grace  1890. 

I  have  to  apologise,  gentlemen,  for  taking  up  so  much  of 
your  valuable  space.  1  can  only  plead  the  importance — I 
might  say  the  painful  importance — of  the  subject,  and  sign 
myself,  gentlemen,  Yours  very  respectfully. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Feterinarian.^ 

[Teachers  are  doubtless  far  better  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  their  pupils  and  even  to  act  as 
examiners  than  ordinary  members  of  the  profession.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  disagree  with  the  writer  as  to  the  desirability  of 
teachers  becoming  examiners  of  their  pupils. — Eds.] 


A  SINGULAR  RESULT  OP  RABIES. 

By  E.  M.  Davey,  M.R.C.V.S.,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London. 

On  Monday  morning,  April  ^-8th,  I  was  requested  to 
call  in  the  neighbourhood  to  see  a  fox-terrier  (dog),  about 
two  years  old,  and  bred  by  the  owner,  which  I  was  informed 
had  completely  bitten  his  tail  off  during  the  previous  night. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  I  ascertained  that  the  dog  was  still 
shut  up  in  his  kennel  in  the  garden.  I  went  to  it,  and, 
much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  information  I  had 
received  was  perfectly  correct,  and  nothing  of  the  tail  (which 
was  about  six  inches  long)  remained.  The  dog  answered 
to  his  name  on  being  called,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  be 
noticed.  My  client  was  desirous  that  I  should  have  him  in 
my  infirmary,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  I  had  a  case  of  rabies  ” 
to  deal  with,  I  took  every  precaution  in  removing  him. 
During  that  and  following  days  he  continually  tried  to 
vomit,  but  unsuccessfully  ;  he  drank  water  freely,  and  ate  a 
little  bread  and  gravy. 

The  following  day  (Tuesda})  there  were  no  further 
symptoms,  but  on  Wednesday,  when  his  box  was  being 
cleaned,  he  viciously  caught  hold  of  the  broom,  but  beyond 
that  there  was  no  change.  He  continued  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  his  motions  were  natural.  On  Thursday  afternoon  a 
stick  was  used  instead  of  a  broom,  and  he  again  flew  at  that, 
yet  still  continued  to  eat  and  drink  a  little ;  but  during  the 
night  he  bit  the  woodwork  of  his  box,  and  on  Friday  morning 
died  without  having  shown  any  further  symptoms. 

On  making  a  'post-mortem  (at  which  Professor  Axe,  of  the 
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K-oyal  Veterinary  College,  was  present)  I  found  every 
indication  of  rabies. 

I  may  add  that  this  dog  did  not  once  give  the  well-known 
and  distinctive  howl  of  a  rabid  dog;  also  that  I  carefully 
examined  his  kennel,  which  had  not  been  touched  since  his 
removal,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  his  tail  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  blood  stains. 

I  send  particulars  of  this  case  for  your  notice,  thinking  it 
is  a  very  singular  one. 


Pathological  Contributions. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Since  the  appearance  of  cattle  plague  in  the  month  of 
March  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  number  of  affected  and 
slaughtered  cattle  has  been  7  bulls,  133  cows,  and  2  calves. 
The  disease  is  said  to  be  still  prevalent  in  the  city,  but  has 
not  spread. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

In  the  Netherlands  during  the  four  weeks  ending  17th 
May  only  one  case  of  this  disease  occurred  outside  the  Spooling 
district ;  wdthin  that  district  during  the  same  period  14 
cases  were  detected  after  post-mortem  examination. 

In  Great  Britain  during  the  four  weeks  ended  April  26th 
there  w^ere  24  fresh  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  reported, 
and  62  animals  attacked.  In  the  corresponding  period  of 
1883  there  were  24  outbreaks  reported  and  72  cattle  attacked. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

The  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Great  Britain  have 
decreased  very  considerably  during  the  present  month. 

In  theVeek  ending  May  3rd  there  were  8  fresh  outbreaks 
reported  and  712  animals  attacked.  The  Gazette  return  for 
the  week  ending  May  17  showed  only  2  fresh  outbreaks  for 
the  week  and  34  animals  attacked,  while  the  number  of 
animals  remaining  diseased  was  only  86. 
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Shrewsbury  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety. — The  entries  of  live  stock  for  the  forthcoming  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  horses,  even  greater  than  those  at  York  last  year. 
The  following  list  gives  the  relative  numbers  of  each  class 
of  animal. 

Shrewsbury,  1884.  York,  1883. 

Horses  .  .  .  407  .  .  611 

Cattle  .  .  .  579  .  .  462 

Sheep  .  .  .  490  .  .  412 

Pigs  ....  211  .  .  200 

Rabies  AMONG  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Stag-Hounds. 
Rabies  is  reported  to  have  reappeared  among  the  Devon 
and  Somerset  stag-hounds  at  Exford,  and  that  about  a  dozen 
of  the  animals  have  been  destroyed. 

A  Chemist  on  Ensilage. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  a  communication  from  Professor  Kinch 
on  the  subject  of  ensilage  was  read.  The  writer  analysed 
some  grass  and  the  ensilage  made  from  a  portion  of  the 
same  grass.  In  the  grass  the  non-albumenoids  formed  only 
9  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen,  while  in  the  ensilage  they 
had  increased  to  55  per  cent.,  so  that  during  fermentation 
in  the  silo  nearly  half  the  albumenoid  nitrogen  had  been 
converted  into  non-albumenoid  nitrogen.  This  is  regarded 
as  disadvantageous ;  for  although  the  exact  nutritive  value 
of  non-albumenoid  nitrogenous  substances  is  not  yet  known, 
it  is  certain  that  they  can  replace  true  albumenoids  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  How’ever,  Professor  Kinch  does  not 
know  yet  how  far  the  result  which  he  ascertained  in  one 
instance  is  a  necessary  result  of  fermentation  in  a  silo.  He 
thinks  the  conversion  referred  to  may  be  diminished  by 
greater  pressure  upon  the  fodder,  and  he  intends  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  subject  further. 

What  is  a  Car-load? — Nominally  a  car-load  is  20,000 
pounds.  It  is  also  70  barrels  of  salt,  70  of  lime,  90  of  flour, 
60  of  whisky,  200  sack§  of  flour,  6  cords  of  soft  wood,  18 
or  20  head  of  cattle,  50  or  60  head  of  hogs,  90  or  100  head 
of  sheep,  9000  feet  of  solid  boards,  17,000  feet  of  siding, 
13,000  feet  of  flooring,  40,000  shingles,  one  half  less  green 
lumber,  one  tenth  less  of  joist,  scantling,  and  other  large 
timbers,  340  bushels  of  wheat,  400  of  corn,  680  of  oats, 
300  of  flaxseed,  366  of  apples,  340  of  Irish  potatoes,  300  of 
sweet  potatoes,  1000  bushels  of  bran. — Land  and  Water, 
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Ke  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cioebo. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT,  1884. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  remarkable  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  in  regard  to  animal 
diseases,  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  particular,  can  be 
imagined  than  is  afforded  by  the  terms  of  Cattle  Diseases 
Acts  which  have  been  passed  since  the  cattle  plague  invaded 
this  kingdom  in  1865.  At  that  time  the  Privy  Council 
had  to  fall  back  upon  the  powers  of  an  old  Customs’  Act 
until  a  short  Bill,  introduced  by  Sir  George  Grey,  could  be 
passed  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  disease. 

In  1869  a  complete  legislative  measure  received  the  Royal 
Assent ;  but  this  Act,  besides  dealing  with  cattle  plague, 
included  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  sheep- 
pox,  and  sheep  scab.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  for  the  first 
time  appeared  in  the  list  of  contagious  maladies.  The 
powers  which  were  given  to  the  Privy  Council  in  reference 
to  this  disease  were  exercised  as  far  as  the  state  of  public 
opinion  permitted,  but  it  was  quite  understood  that  no 
serious  attempt  to  stamp  out  foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
intended. 

In  1877  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  introduced 
his  Bill,  which  is  now  the  Act  of  1878 ;  certainly  the  most 
complete  and  effective  legislative  measure  for  dealing  with 
animal  plague  which  ever  received  the  Royal  Assent.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1878  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
placed  in  a  far  more  prominent  position  than  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  occupied ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  treated  more  seriously 
in  that  measure  than  in  any  legislative  enactment  which 
exists. 

During  the  progress  of  foot-and-month  disease  in  the  last 
outbreak,  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  testing  the  practical  value  of  the 
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Act  of  1878,  and  the  Orders  of  Council  passed  thereunder ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  when  the  law  was 
enforced  with  sufficient  stringency  by  local  authorities,  it  was 
found  perfectly  effective  in  checking  the  course  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  at  home. 

A  question,  however,  arose  on  more  than  one  occasion  as 
to  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  to  prohibit  the  landing 
of  foreign  animals  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
abroad.  Lord  Carlingford’s  Bill,  which  now  became  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1884,  which  we 
publish  in  this  number  of  the  Veterinarian^  resolves  the 
doubt  by  providing  not  only  that  the  Privy  Council  may 
prohibit  the  landing  of  foreign  animals  on  account  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  certain 
securities  they  shall  so  prohibit.  The  other  sections  of  the 
very  short  Act  of  1884  are  comparatively  unimportant  to  the 
main  question,  which  refers  to  the  prevention  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  abroad, 
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Chapter  13. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
1878.  [19th  May,  1884.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
principal  Act : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen^s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  into 
the  United  Kingdom  of  the  infection  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  the  Privy  Council  may  from  time  to  time  by  general 
or  special  order  prohibit,  whenever  they  deem  it  expedient 
so  to  do,  the  landing  of  animals  from  any  foreign  country  or 
countries  or  any  specified  part  thereof,  and  they  shall  prohibit 
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such  landing  whenever  they  are  not  satisfied  with  respect  to 
any  foreign  country,  or  any  specified  part  thereof,  that  having 
regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  animals  therein,  or 
imported  therefrom,  to  the  laws  made  by  such  country  for  the 
regulation  of  the  importation  and  exportation  of  animals,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  or  spreading  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  the  administration  of  such  laws,  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  as  to  afford  reasonable  security  against  the 
importation  therefrom  of  animals  affected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

2.  The  provisions  relating  to  quarantine  contained  in 
Part  II  of  the  fifth  schedule  annexed  to  the  principal  Act 
shall  apply  to  animals  brought  from  foreign  countries  from 
which  the  importation  of  animals  is  for  the  time  being  pro¬ 
hibited. 

3.  The  Privy  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exercise  the 
powers  vested  in  them  under  Part  IV  of  the  said  fifth 
schedule,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  admission  of  animals  with¬ 
out  being  subject  to  slaughter,  in  relation  to  any  specified 
part  of  a  foreign  country  in  the  same  manner  as  in  relation 
to  the  whole  of  a  foreign  country,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  to  the  route  by  which  the  animals  are  conveyed  to  this 
country,  quarantine,  or  otherwise  as  the  Privy  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  by  general  or  special  order  direct. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Privy 
Council  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878, 
the  Privy  Council  may  make  such  orders  as  they  think  fit 
for  prohibiting  the  conveyance  of  animals  by  any  specified 
vessel  to  or  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  such 
time  as  they  may  consider  expedient. 

5.  Any  order  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  forth¬ 
with  after  the  making  thereof,  if  Parliament  is  then  sitting, 
and  if  it  is  not  sitting  then  forthwith  after  the  next  meeting 
of  Parliament,  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

6.  This  Act,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  tenour  there¬ 
of,  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1878,  and  shall  apply  to  Ireland  with  the 
modifications  and  subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
Part  IV  of  the  principal  Act,  and  this  Act  and  the  principal 
Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts,  1878  and  1884,  and  this  Act  may  be  cited 
separately  as  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1884. 
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ACORN  POISONING. 

By  Professors  Simonds  and  Brown. 

{Concluded  from  159.) 

Post-mortem  examinations  which  were  made  during  the 
last  outbreak  did  not  add  anything  of  importance  to  the  in¬ 
formation  which  we  obtained  in  1868.  The  lesions  which 
were  observed  included  discoloration  or  abrasion  of  portions 
of  the  buccal  membrane,  congestion  of  portions  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  digestive  canal,  and  frequently  the  pouring 
out  of  large  quantities  of  spoiled  blood  into  the  intestines,  or 
the  areolar  tissue  in  the  lumbar  region.  A  few  instances 
of  extensive  emphysema  of  the  lungs  came  under  our  notice  ; 
hut  generally  these  organs  were  healthy,  or  at  most  only 
congested.  No  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys  of  any  of  the  animals 
which  we  examined. 

Death  resulted  in  the  majority  of  instances  from  the 
poisoned  condition  of  the  blood ;  in  some  cases  it  seemed 
that  the  lesions  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  destroy  life, 
especially  in  an  animal  whose  reparative  functions  might  be 
viewed  as  being  in  an  active  state. 

Microscopic  examinations  of  the  blood,  milk,  urine,  and 
secretions  from  the  mucous  membrane  were  made  in  several 
instances,  and  the  important  fact  discovered  that  even  in  the 
most  prolonged  cases  of  the  disease,  the  blood  was  free  from 
bacteria  or  other  active  organisms.  White  granular  cor¬ 
puscles  were  present  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  red 
discs  were  frequently  stellate. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  digestion  of  large 
quantities  of  acorns  would  exert  some  influence  upon  the 
form  of  the  blood  corpuscles  similar  to  that  which  tannin 
in  solution  exercises  upon  the  red  discs,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Roberts  some  years  ago.  On  adding  a  drop  of  a  weak 
solution,  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  of  tannic  acid 
to  healthy  blood,  under  the  microscope  the  discs  first  of  all 
were  observed  to  swell  up  and  become  globular,  then  a 
minute  bud  appeared  on  one  side  of  the  globule,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  in  size,  until  in  many  instances  it  exceeded 
the  bulk  of  the  corpuscle  from  which  it  arose.  The  pro¬ 
jecting  body  was  also  found  to  become  dark  in  colour, 
while  the  blood  disc  gradually  became  more  transparent. 

The  addition  of  a  drop  of  water  in  which  acorns  had  been 
steeped  did  not  cause  a  change  of  the  kind  which  is  induced 
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by  tannic  acid,  but  it  produced  very  remarkable  alterations 
in  the  form  of  the  red  discs. 

In  the  following  illustration  the  effects  of  a  solution  of 
tannin  and  solution  of  acorns  are  shown. 


Different  effects  produced  by  adding  a  drop  of  solution  of  tannin,  an  d 
solution  of  acorns  to  healthy  blood, 

A.  Development  of  buds  from  the  surface  of  the  red  discs  after  the  addition 

of  tannic  acid. 

B.  Change  in  the  form  of  tlie  blood-discs  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 

water  in  which  acorns  had  been  steeped. 

Very  slight  effects  were  produced  upon  the  form  of  the 
white  corpuscles  by  either  agent,  and  the  water  in  which 
boiled  acorns  had  been  steeped  caused  no  other  change  than 
that  which  follows  the  addition  of  water  to  blood — the  red 
discs  became  globular,  very  transparent,  and  ultimately 
nearly  disappeared. 

Blood  which  w'as  taken  from  animals  fed  on  acorns  did 
not  present  any  indications  of  the  condition  which  is  caused 
by  tannic  acid ;  in  one  instance,  the  red  discs  were  found  to 
be  distorted  in  form,  presenting  something  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  indicated  at  B  in  the  illustration. 

Milk  was  only  examined  in  one  instance,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  specimens.  Comparatively  few 
cows  were  attacked,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  in  them  ceased 
almost  immediately.  The  specimen  referred  to  was  taken 
from  a  four-year-old  cow,  which  had  been  ill  for  some  dajs  ; 
only  a  few  drops  could  be  obtained,  and  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  the  fluid  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  the  large 
granular  cells  which  are  met  with  in  the  milk  of  cows 
affected  with  cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  The  mucous  discharge  from  the  eyes  and 
nostrils  contained  a  large  number  of  granular  corpuscles  of 
the  character  of  pus -globules. 
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Several  specimens  of  urine  were  examined, but  no  abnormal 
products  were  found,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which  there 
was  an  abundant  deposit  of  prismatic  crystals  of  the  triple 
phosphate. 

Conditions  under  which  Acorns  become  Poisonous 

TO  Cattle. 

The  two  periods  which  have  been  remarkable  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  toxical  action  of  acorns  were  distinguished 
by  the  prevalence  of  nearly  identical  meteorological  condi¬ 
tions.  A  long  drought  occurred  in  1868  previously  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  and  the  same  thing  happened  in 
1870  before  any  cases  of  acorn-poisoning  were  reported. 
Both  years  were  alike  in  respect  of  the  general  deficiency  of 
herbage  and  the  abundance  of  the  acorn  crop,  and  in  each 
instance  the  disease  was  observed  only  in  localities  where 
acorns  abounded.  The  two  outbreaks  were,  in  point  of  time, 
coincident  with  the  falling  of  the  acorns  in  large  quantities 
at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn. 

Chemistry  has  not  yet  determined  whether  or  not  acorns, 
when  quite  fresh,  possess  any  principles  which  may  undergo 
some  modification  in  time,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  first 
fall  of  the  fruit  produces  the  most  serious  consequences.  A 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  the  novelty  of 
the  food,  which  tempts  the  animals  to  indulge  too  freely ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  however  true  this  may  be, 
the  effects  are  not  developed  for  several  days  after  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  acorns,  and  then  they  are  not  due  to  simple 
indigestion  from  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomachs  ;  none 
of  the  symptoms  are  indicative  of  the  distress  which  an 
animal  suffers  from  distension  of  the  stomach  or  intestines 
with  ingesta. 

Again,  in  ordinary  seasons  young  cattle  eat  freely  of  acorns 
without  injury;  in  fact,  it  used  to  be, and  perhaps  yet  is,  the 
custom  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  charge  an  extra  sum 
for  the  pasturage  of  cattle  in  parks  in  the  acorn  season,  on 
account  of  the  advantages  which  the  animals  were  presumed 
to  gain  from  the  consumption  of  the  acorns  along  with  the 
grass;  but  in  very  dry  seasons,  when  the  crop  of  herbage  is 
so  scanty  that  the  animals  live  almost  exclusively  on  acorns, 
they  gradually  fall  away  in  condition  and  ultimately  many 
of  them  die  with  all  the  signs  of  blood-poisoning.  Experi¬ 
ments  which  were  carried  out  by  us  recently  gave  results 
which  correspond  with  what  was  observed  during  the  two 
periods  of  the  prevalence  of  the  acorn  disease* 
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Experimental  feeding  with  Acorns. 

Two  animals  were  selected,  a  steer  about  sixteen  months  old 
and  a  sheep  about  nine  months  old.  Both  animals  partook 
of  the  acorns  readily ;  the  sheep  continued  to  eat  them  for 
several  weeks  without  showing  any  signs  of  illness;  the  ox, 
on  the  other  hand,  presented  very  marked  evidence  of  being' 
alFected  with  the  disease,  which  had  proved  extensively  fatal 
in  the  acorn  districts.  The  following  remarks,  which  we 
quote  from  our  note-book,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  result 
of  this  experiment,  which  was  undertaken  under  particularly 
unfavorable  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  the  acorns  were 
quite  ripe  and  dry,  and  animals  all  over  the  country  had 
ceased  to  suffer  from  the  disease. 

On  November  14th  the  steer  ate  about  a  peck  of  the  seeds 
with  a  little  hay  chaff. 

November  15th. — The  steer  was  supplied  at  10  a.m.  with 
about  three  quarters  of  a  peck  of  acorns. 

16th. — No  evidence  of  any  ill  effects.  The  animal  con¬ 
sumed  about  the  same  quantity  as  on  the  first  day  of  the 
experiment. 

17th. — Yesterday  the  steer  ate  the  acorns  freely,  but  to¬ 
day  he  is  less  inclined  to  partake  of  them.  Beyond  the 
disinclination  to  eat  there  is  no  symptom  of  ill  health ;  the 
internal  temperature  is  100*6°. 

18th. — No  important  change  is  apparent ;  the  steer  still 
objects  to  eat  the  acorns ;  indeed,  manifests  no  desire  for 
food. 

19th. — Very  little  alteration  has  occurred  in  the  animal’s 
appearance  since  yesterday. 

20th. — To-day  there  are  decided  indications  of  illness; 
the  steer  is  very  dull,  and  is  disposed  to  lie  down ;  con¬ 
stipation  is  present ;  the  pulse  is  weak ;  the  animal  takes 
very  little  food  or  water. 

21st. — The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  recorded 
yesterday;  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  extreme  dejec¬ 
tion  ;  the  temperature  is  101°. 

Up  to  November  25th  no  change  of  importance  was 
noticed ;  the  temperature  ranged  between  100°  and  101°, 
and  the  dulness  and  disinclination  for  food  and  water  con¬ 
tinued. 

26th. — There  is  some  mucous  discharge  from  eyes  and 
nostrils  to-day,  and  for  the  first  time  the  peculiar  symptom 
of  colourless  urine  was  noticed  ;  the  appetite  is  almost  lost ; 
temperature  100°. 

As  the  quantity  of  acorns  consumed  by  the  steer  for  the 
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last  few  days  had  been  inconsiderable,  directions  were  given 
to  administer  the  seeds  crushed  and  mixed  with  water. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  was  made  by 
means  of  the  immersion  lens,  which,  with  Dr.  Beale’s 
clinical  microscope,  was  readily  worked  in  the  shed  in  which 
the  animal  stood.  Examined  immediately  after  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  animal,  the  blood  presented  a  somewhat 
peculiar  appearance  ;  the  red  discs  were,  in  many  instances, 
stellate,  but  others  were  oblong,  oval  and  square ;  some  pre¬ 
sented  an  irregularity  of  outline  which  is  quite  indescribable. 
(See  woodcut  B.)  After  a  few  minutes  the  major  part  of  the 
corpuscles  assumed  the  circular  form  ;  some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  retained  the  stellate  appearance.  The  white  corpuscles 
were  more  numerous  than  usual,  but  no  change  of  form  was 
observed  in  respect  of  them.  It  has  already  been  a  subject 
of  remark,  in  reference  to  the  microscopic  examination  of 
the  blood  of  animals  suffering  from  acorn-poisoning,  that 
neither  bacteria,  vibriones,  or  monads,  nor  other  moving 
bodies  were  detected. 

Some  of  the  colourless  urine  was  collected,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  taken  by  the  urinometer  was  found  to  be 
10T2.  The  reaction  was  alkaline. 

November  26th. — No  marked  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  animal  is  apparent.  The  administration  of  crushed 
acorns  with  water  was  ordered  to  be  continued  thrice  daily. 

28th. — The  steer  is  worse ;  the  pulse,  55  in  the  minute, 
and  weak.  The  animal  is  much  depressed,  and  has  a  sleepy 
aspect.  He  lies  with  his  head  turned  to  one  side  and 
resting  on  one  hind  leg.  All  kind  of  food  is  refused. 
Urine  colourless,  alkaline.  Temperature  102.° 

29th. — To  day  the  general  appearance  is  more  animated, 
but  the  principal  symptoms  which  were  noted  yesterday 
are  still  present,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  slight  diarrhoea, 
with  indications  of  abdominal  pain.  These  are  shown  by 
the  animal  shifting  about,  moving  its  hind  legs,  and  shrinking 
from  pressure  to  the  abdomen.  The  internal  temperature  is 
100°;  the  exterior  of  the  body  is  cold. 

December  1st. — For  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  acorns 
have  not  been  given  regularly,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  there  is  some  abatement  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  acorns  are  again  to  be  given 
thrice  daily. 

gnd. — The  return  of  the  more  severe  symptoms  of  illness 
was  noted,  and  from  day  to  day  slight  changes  were  ob¬ 
served.  The  animal,  however,  gradually  improved,  and  the 
appetite  returned. 
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From  December  2nd  to  the  12th  the  steer  continued  to 
eat  acorns  every  day  without  suffering  any  serious  return 
of  the  symptoms  ;  the  animal’s  condition,  however,  is  extre¬ 
mely  miserable,  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  animals 
of  the  same  age  which  were  fed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
without  acorns,  but  otherwise  were  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  experimental  steer. 

A  reference  to  the  account  of  the  symptoms  which  were 
observed  in  animals  affected  with  the  acorn  disease  in  1868 
and  also  in  1870  will  show  that  the  most  characteristic  signs 
were  developed  in  the  steer  during  the  time  the  experiment 
was  being  carried  out,  and  this  result  was  obtained  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact,  which  has  been  stated,  of  the  acorns 
being  perfectly  ripe  and  dry. 

The  sheep  which  was  the  subject  of  experiment  in  feeding 
w'ith  acorns  continued  to  eat  them  readily  from  November 
21st  without  suffering  any  ill  effects.  None  of  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  which  were  observed  in  the  steer  ■were  detected  in  this 
animal ;  in  fact,  the  food,  instead  of  acting  as  a  deleterious 
agent,  had  a  beneficial  effect. 

Taken  together,  the  results  of  the  two  experiments  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  what  had  been  observed  of  the 
effects  of  acorns  upon  the  two  classes  of  animals,  although 
they  do  not  contribute  anything  towards  the  solution  of  the 
question,  -why  sheep  eat  with  impunity  food  which  is 
injurious  to  cattle,  whose  digestive  organs  are  similar  in 
structure  and  arrangement. 

Remedial  and  Preventive  Measures. 

Treatment  directed  to  the  cure  of  the  acorn  disease  cannot 
be  said  to  have  resulted  satisfactorily  in  any  instance  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  well  defined  at  the  time  the 
medicines  •were  employed.  Concurrent  professional  testi¬ 
mony  from  various  parts  of  the  country  establishes  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  or  in  mild 
attacks,  that  is,  in  those  instances  where  animals  have  not 
eaten  sufficient  to  produce  any  important  derangement  of 
the  organism,  the  administration  of  laxatives  and  alkalies 
has  been  beneficial.  In  our  experiment  of  feeding  with 
acorns  the  recovery  occurred  independently  of  medicine, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  spontaneous 
recovery  would  have  resulted  in  all  those  cases  of  a  mild 
type,  which  in  reality  owed  their  benign  character  to  an 
insufficient  dose  of  the  poison  having  been  taken. 

When  the  signs  of  blood  poisoning  became  well  marked 
all  the  medicines  which  were  used  were  equally  impotent  to 
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neutralise  the  influence  of  the  poison.  Nothing  which  can 
he  properly  termed  an  antidote  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  antidote  exists  which 
will  be  effective  in  cases  of  blood  poisoning,  as  they  are 
termed,  because  this  condition  includes  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  usually  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  poisoned.” 

An  animal  feeds  for  a  certain  time  on  provender  which 
contains  a  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  which  is 
unfavorable  for  assimilation ;  under  these  circumstances  it 
may  be  presumed  the  digestive  functions  become  disturbed, 
products  which  ought  to  be  excreted  are  retained  in  the 
system,  and  besides  this  deleterious  matters  are  very  prob¬ 
ably  absorbed.  The  blood  is  charged  with  effete  matter, 
and  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  life,  much  less  of 
repairing  wasted  tissues.  Slowly  but  certainly  the  vitality 
of  the  circulating  fluid  declines,  and  the  death  of  the  entire 
organism  inevitably  follows  the  decadence  of  the  life  of  the 
blood. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  single 
remedy  which  will  restore  the  lost  force,  re-establish  the  im¬ 
paired  functions,  cause  the  elimination  of  the  dead  materials 
which  are  blocking  up  all  the  channels  through  which  they 
should  be  excreted,  and  rectify  the  derangement  of  nearly 
every  organ  in  the  body,  as  certainly  as  an  alkali  will 
neutralise  a  given  quantity  of  an  acid. 

Many  animals  which  were  removed  from  the  pastures 
when  they  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  disease  gradually 
recovered  without  medical  treatment;  while  those  which 
were  badly  affected  did  not  materially  improve  under  the 
action  of  any  kind  of  medicine.  Bicarbonate  of  potash  was 
found  in  some  cases  to  allay  irritation,  and  many  practi* 
tioners  spoke  confidently  of  its  value  as  a  therapeutic  in 
acorn-poisoning;  but  in  numerous  instances  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  it  was'  not  productive  of  any  benefit. 

Vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  were  exhibited  to  animals 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  when  much  prostration 
was  present,  and  food  in  the  form  of  good  gruel  was  given  at 
the  same  time,  but  without  any  beneficial  effect.  The 
appetite  was  not  improved  by  the  use  of  tonics,  and  prepared 
food  which  had  been  given  often  remained  in  the  rumen, 
where  it  was  found  after  death  as  a  pulpy  mass  of  oatmeal 
from  which  only  the  water  had  been  absorbed. 

Prevention  is  not  only  better  than  cure  in  respect  of  acorn¬ 
poisoning,  but  it  is  also  much  more  easily  ensured.  A  little 
care  and  forethought  will  be  required  to  properly  carry  out 
the  necessary  precautions  ;  but  no  doubt  need  be  entertained 
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respecting  their  efficacy.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  no 
cases  of  the  disease  occurred  on  Hadley  Common,  near 
Barnet,  although  the  place  is  well  covered  with  oak  trees, 
and  plenty  of  cattle  are  turned  out  to  graze  during  the 
acorn  season.  The  solution  of  this  problem  was  furnished 
to  us  by  the  custodian,  to  whom  we  applied  for  information 
respecting  the  customs  of  the  locality.  It  appears  that  no 
restriction  is  put  upon  the  collection  of  acorns  by  the  people, 
and  we  were  informed  that  a  hundred  pickers  or  more 
would  be  often  at  work  at  one  time  on  the  common.” 

So  long  as  permission  is  given,  even  though  it  may  be 
tacitly,  to  persons  to  collect  gratuitously  acorns,  which  are 
worth  something  over  a  shilling  a  bushel,  there  is  very  little 
risk  of  animals  pastured  on  the  common  getting  poisonous 
quantities  of  them. 

The  ex-custodian  whose  recollection  of  the  locality  goes 
very  far  back,  did  not  remember  any  illness  which  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  consumption  of  acorns  by  the 
cattle,  although  he  well  recollected  that  the  cows  collected 
nightly  under  his  windows,  near  which  oak  and  chestnut 
trees  were  thickly  planted,  waiting  for  the  fall  of  the 
coveted  fruit,  and  keeping  him  awake  with  their  lowing. 
Probably  the  animals  were  instinctively  aware  that  the 
night  was  the  only  time  when  they  could  hope  to  taste  the 
coveted  food  with  which  busy  hands  would  be  at  work 
early  in  the  morning. 

Picking  up  acorns  as  quickly  as  possible,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  is  one  very  efficient  measure  of  pre¬ 
vention  ;  but  as  high  winds  may  prevail  during  the  night, 
and  some  of  the  animals  get  too  many  of  the  fallen  acorns  in 
their  unripe  state,  it  is  also  advisable  to  keep  young  stock 
off  the  pastures  at  night,  or  to  supply  them  with  a  good 
evening  meal  of  other  food. 

In  dry  seasons,  when  the  herbage  is  very  scarce,  and 
acorns  are  abundant,  it  is  obvious  that  extra  care  must  be 
taken  to  guard  against  the  danger;  but  in  an  ordinary 
season,  when  the  grass  is  plentiful,  there  is  but  little  risk 
as  the  stock  then  take  the  acorns  mixed  with  other  and 
more  succulent  food. 

Practical  difficulties  will  arise  in  certain  localities  in  car¬ 
rying  out  these  suggestions ;  for  instance,  in  one  park  which 
we  visited  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  the  quantity  of 
acorns  within  reasonable  limits,  although  pickers  were  em¬ 
ployed  daily  at  9d.  per  bushel  to  collect  them.  In  such  a 
case  the  proper  course  would  be  to  give  the  animals  bran, 
pulped  roots,  oilciike,  or  other  food  which  would  render 
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them  less  inclined  to  eat  too  freely  of  acorns,  and  would, 
besides,  modify  the  effects  of  those  which  they  consumed. 

When  acorns  were  mixed  with  bran  during  the  last 
autumn  even  young  animals  partook  of  them  with  impunity, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  the  losses  which 
occurred  would  have  been  avoided  if  care  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  animals  living  almost  exclusively  on  acorns  for 
many  days  in  succession.  There  was,  however,  so  little  of 
ordinary  food  to  spare  in  the  autumn  of  1868  and  1870 
that  stock-owners  were  too  ready  to  accept  the  apparent 
advantage  which  the  abundant  crop  of  acorns  presented  for 
use,  and  the  animals  themselves  being  in  a  state  of  chronic 
hunger,  were  quite  ready  to  partake  of  any  sort  of  provender 
that  fell  in  their  way. 

It  may  still  be  urged  with  truth  that  no  poisonous  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  discovered  in  acorns,  but  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  respect  of  herbage  growing  under  certain  conditions, 
or  on  particular  soils.  The  grass  from  the  scouring  lands 
of  Somerset,  or  from  the  meadows  on  which  splenic  apo¬ 
plexy^’  or  black  leg”  are  well  known  to  prevail,  does 
not  present  to  the  chemist  any  characters  to  which  its 
noxious  qualities  can  be  with  certainty  referred.  In  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  young  cattle  cannot  graze  on  pastures 
which  are  harmless  or  beneficial  to  older  stock,  and  practical 
men  speak  of  land  which  is  too  strong  ”  or  “  herbage 
which  is  too  rank”  for  young  stock.  Science  has  yet 
to  furnish  the  clue  to  these  mysteries,  but  observation  has 
shown  that  provender  which  in  some  seasons  is  wholesome 
in  others  is  deleterious,  and  we  should  at  least  be  wise  to 
accept  the  facts,  and  pursue  the  course  which  experience 
indicates,  without  waiting  for  a  complete  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  wherefore  ? 

Many  problems  in  physiology  present  themselves  for  solu¬ 
tion,  and  among  the  most  important  in  its  bearings  upon 
tlie  well-being  of  our  flocks  and  herds  is  the 'exploration 
and  clear  definition  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  food 
which  should  support  the  organism  becomes  the  poison 
which  destroys  its  vitality. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  HISTOGENESIS  OE  TUBERCLES. 

According  to  Professor  Baumgarten,  of  Konigsberg,  the 
development  of  specific  tubercles  can  be  studied  most  easily 
and  accurately  in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  iris 
of  albino  rabbits  after  tubercular  matter  has  been  introduced 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  first  stage  is  the 
migration  of  the  bacilli  from  the  particles  introduced  into 
the  iris  tissue  which  at  this  period  is  perfectly  healthy.  The 
free  bacilli  themselves  enter  the  iris,  they  are  not  conveyed 
into  it  by  wandering  cells,  and  when  there  they  multiply 
and  spread  in  the  tissues.  On  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day 
after  inoculation  the  iris  still  looks  healthy,  although  bacilli 
can  be  found  all  over  it,  both  in  the  intercellular  substance 
and  in  the  cells.  In  those  spots  where  the  bacilli  begin  to 
group  themselves  into  nests,  changes  take  place  which 
always  lead  to  the  production  of  typical  tubercles.  Whilst 
in  their  normal  condition  the  fixed  cells  of  the  stroma  of  the 
iris  of  albino  rabbits  have  the  form  of  thin  plates,  which 
appear  if  seen  edgeways  as  free  oval  nuclei  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  particular  intercellular  space  under  observation  ; 
under  the  influence  of  the  bacilli  these  cells  swell  up  to  large 
cubic  or  polygonal  masses  of  protoplasm  (the  epithelioid 
cells  of  tubercles  of  authors).  The  fibrillar  intercellular 
substance  becomes  compressed  and  rarified  by  the  pressure 
of  these  cells,  and  is  more  and  more  reduced  to  that  delicate 
network  known  as  the  reticulum  of  the  tubercle.  Whether 
a  hyperplasia  and  multiplication  of  the  fixed  connective- 
tissue  cells  take  place  as  well  as  this  hypertrophy  of  the 
individual  cells  is  not  certain,  but  if  it  occur  it  must  be  in 
so  slight  a  degree  as  to  take  only  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
formation  of  tubercles.  The  giant-cells  of  tubercles  must  at 
present  be  considered  as  rising  from  a  fusion  of  several  of 
these  epithelioid  cells  and  not  from  a  multiplication  of  the 
nuclei  of  a  single  cell.  The  wandering  leucocytes  take  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  these  epithelioid  tubercles ;  a  tu¬ 
bercle  having  this  structure  can  be  perfectly  developed 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  leucocyte,  and  the  few  which 
wander  into  it  in  the  course  of  its  development  perish — they 
shrink  to  irregular  masses  and  ultimately  break  up  into 
small  granules.  The  number  of  bacilli  in  the  nest  which 
gives  rise  to  one  of  these  epithelioid  tubercles  in  the  iris  of 
an  albino  rabbit  is  never  very  great  even  when  the  tubercle 
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is  completely  developed,  but  the  bacilli  increase  in  number 
from  day  to  day,  and  after  some  time  an  attack  of  iritis  sets 
in,  generally  suddenly  ;  there  is  a  rapid  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  numerous  leucocytes  migrate  into  the  stroma 
towards  the  tubercles.  If  the  tubercles  are  examined  at  this 
stage,  we  find  they  present  the  typical  structure  of  a  Wagner- 
Schiippel  tubercle,  a  sharply  contoured  cellular  mass  con¬ 
taining  no  blood-vessels,  the  centre  composed  of  epithelioid 
cells  and  generally  one  or  several  giant-cells,  the  periphery 
for  a  zone  more  or  less  wide,  composed  of  lymphoid  elements, 
the  whole  penetrated  by  a  delicate  fibrillar  network.  The 
bacilli  in  the  nest  become  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
this  immigration  of  leucocytes  into  the  tubercle  goes  on  till 
the  whole  mass  has  the  appearance  of  a  small-celled  lymphoid 
structure.  The  only  subsequent  changes  which  can  possibly 
take  place  in  a  tubercle  after  it  has  reached  this  lymphoid 
stage,  are  those  of  degeneration  and  destruction.  No  lymph¬ 
cell  tubercle  has  ever  been  seen  to  change  into  an  epithe¬ 
lioid  or  a  giant-celled  tubercle  in  the  iris  of  a  rabbit. 
Other  studies  of  the  development  of  tubercles  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  and  other  tissues  appear  to  show  that  tubercles 
always  grow  in  a  similar  way,  the  different  appearances 
depending  on  the  rate  at  which  tubercles  develop  and  at 
which  the  different  stages  follow  one  another.  The  rate  of 
growth  varies  with  the  number  and  vigour  of  the  bacilli ;  the 
more  rapid  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these,  the  more 
quickly  does  the  primary  epithelioid  tubercle  change  into  a 
lymphoid  tubercle,  and  in  very  malignant  cases  the  bacilli 
may  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the  epithelioid  stage  has  such 
a  short  duration  that  the  tubercles  appear  to  be  developed  at 
once  in  the  lymphoid  stage,  and  consequently  break  down 
at  a  correspondingly  rapid  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tubercles  may  retain  their  epithelioid  and  giant-celled  struc¬ 
ture  for  a  very  long  time  when  there  are  but  few  bacilli. 
From  these  observations  we  can  understand  how  the  pure 
lymphoid  tubercles  are  the  most  malignant,  and  are  only 
found  in  the  worst  cases,  the  mixed  Wagner-Schiippel  tu¬ 
bercles  in  more  chronic  ones  and  the  almost  purely  epithe¬ 
lioid  forms  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  lymph  glands,  lupus, 
tubercular  disease  of  joints,  &c. — Medical  Times, 
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In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times  for  January  26th,  Dr. 
Hartzell  advises  the  following  method — A  small  quantity  of 
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the  sputum  is  spread  thinly  and  evenly  on  a  glass  slide  ; 
when  dried  it  is  passed  several  times  slowly  through  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  Bunsen^s  burner.  One  or  two  drops 
of  Gradle’s  fuchsin  solution  (Ac.  Carbolic.  iTt  xv,  Aq. 
dissolve  and  add  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin 
5ss)  are  placed  on  the  sputum,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  The  slide  is  next  thoroughly 
washed  with  distilled  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  fuchsin, 
and  the  stained  sputum  is  then  decolourised  by  a  saturated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  After  being  again  thoroughly  washed 
in  distilled  water,  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is  then  ready  for 
mounting  in  glycerine  or  balsam.  Under  a  power  of  500  or 
600  diameters  the  bacilli  appear  as  brilliant  red  rods.  While 
nitric  acid — the  decolourising  agent  usually  employed — is 
disagreeable  to  handle  on  account  of  its  corrosive  and  staining 
properties,  it  is  also  apt,  unless  great  care  be  exercised,  to 
remove  the  colour  from  the  bacilli.  Oxalic  acid,  however, 
appears  to  leave  the  dye  in  them  untouched.  In  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  February  28th,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Ernest  states  that  by  this  method  all  the  micro-organisms 
which  may  be  present  are  stained  in  equal  proportion,  and 
that  it  cannot,  consequently,  be  relied  on  for  the  different 
diagnosis  of  Bacillus  tuberculosis, — Medical  Times, 
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Monthly  Council,  May  7th. — Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs  in  the 
chair. 

Veterinary  Committee. 

Lord  Egerton  (Chairman)  reported  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  that  Professor  Brown’s  article  on  the  “Domestic 
Veterinary  Treatment  of  Animals  of  the  Farm,”  in  the  current 
No.  of  the  Journal,  be  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  received  the  following  report  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council : 

“  Foot-and-mouth  disease  ceased  to  exist  in  Scotland  in  the 
week  ending  February  9fch.  In  the  week  ending  March  29th  a 
supposed  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  reported  at 
Dunfermline,  in  Fifeshire ;  but  upon  investigation  the  animals 
in  question,  which  had  been  brought  from  Ireland,  were  found 
free  from  this  disease. 

“Wales  has  been  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  since 
March  22nd ;  and  the  Metropolis  has  been  free  since  April  5th. 

“  No  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  existed  in  Ireland  since  the 
week  ending  March  29th;  the  last  fresh  outbreak  took  place 
week  ending  February  23rd. 
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“The  counties  in  which  the  disease  existed  in  the  week  ending 
April  26th  were  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester,  Derby,  Essex, 
Grloucester,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Middlesex,  Northampton, 
Notts,  Stafford,  Warwick,  York  (North  Eiding),  and  York 
(West  Biding),  lieturns  were  also  received  from  Kent  and 
Kutland,  but  in  both  these  counties  all  the  diseased  animals  had 
recovered. 

“  Eoot-and-mouth  disease  returns  for  the  four  weeks  preceding 
the  expiration  of  the  Markets  and  Eairs’  Temporary  Order  of 
1884,  and  for  the  four  weeks  succeeding  the  expiration  of  that 
Order ; 


1884. 

Counties  in 
which  disease 
existed. 

Fresh 

outbreaks. 

No.  of  infected 
places  re¬ 
ported  on. 

Animals 

attacked. 

Diseased 

animals 

remaining. 

March  8  . 

31 

37 

168 

553 

1456 

„  15  . 

28 

17 

128 

279 

1102 

,,  22  . 

25 

26 

112 

352 

921 

„  29  . 

22 

19 

891 

291 

711 

April  5  . 

19 

26 

83 

333 

535 

„  12  . 

17 

21 

75 

297 

533 

„  19  . 

18 

18 

70 

276 

509 

»  26  . 

17 

18 

56 

227 

382 

.  “  In  the  week  ended  April  28th,  1883,  there  were  114  fresh 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  4166  animals  at¬ 
tacked.”* 

Mr.  Stratton  inquired  to  what  source  the  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  Grloucester  and  Dublin  had  been  traced. 

Colonel  Kingscote  said  that  according  to  his  information  the 
cattle  came  direct  from  Dublin  to  Bristol,  and  were  afterwards 
taken  to  their  destination  by  rail. 

Professor  Brown  could  only  add  that  the  Privy  Council  had 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  but  the  fact  of 
something  like  six  days  elapsed  after  the  animals  left  Ireland 
before  the  disease  broke  out,  gave,  of  course,  ample  time  for  it  to 
have  been  contracted  in  this  country.  The  Council  were  aware 
that  animals  coming  from  Ireland  were  not  inspected  on  land¬ 
ing,  but  were  treated  like  animals  coming  from  any  part  of 
England,  Wales,  or  Scotland. 

Mr.  Wakefield  asked  what  was  the  origin  of  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  outbreak.  There  had  been  no  disease  in  the  Stanley  Market 
for  a  long  time. 

Professor  Brown  replied  that  first  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
101  animals  which  were  sent  to  Cambridge  formed  part  of  two 
cargoes,  one  landed  on  the  9th  and  the  other  on  the  12th.  The 
101  were  bought  by  one  man  and  taken  to  his  lairs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Stanley  Market,  and  subsequently  exposed  in  the 
Lvii,  28 
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market  itself ;  the  whole  of  them  were  then  taken  to  Cambridge, 
and  after  remaining  there  some  time  they  were  driven  by  road 
to  Wimpole.  Fifty  were  bought  by  a  butcher  and  taken  back 
to  Cambridge,  and  it  was  found  that  disease  existed  among  this 
lot  as  well  as  the  remaining  51.  At  some  period  during  transit 
they  took  the  disease,  but  there  was  no  particular  centre  to 
which  the  outbreak  could  be  traced.  The  50  bought  by  the 
butcher  were  all  killed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  Professor  Brown  added  that 
he  supposed  about  ten  days  were  occupied  in  the  journey  from 
Canada,  and  that  about  sixteen  days  elapsed  from  the  period  of 
shipment  till  the  disease  was  detected.  He  believed  that  great 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  infection,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  anything  to  prevent  excreta  or  urine  going  down  into 
the  bilges. 

Mr.  Martin  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  50  animals 
bought  by  a  butcher  were  slaughtered  at  once,  showing  that  it 
was  not  very  difficult  to  keep  the  disease  within  small  bounds. 
If  peremptory  orders  were  issued  that  directly  disease  broke  out 
a  cordon  should  be  drawn  round  the  district  the  disease  would 
be  in  little  danger  of  spreading. 

This  report  was  adopted. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  HELD  MAY  5th,  1884. 

Dr.  Fleming,  President,  in  the  chair. 

,  Present: — Messrs.  Thomas  Greaves,  F.  W.  Wragg,  James 
Lambert,  William  Robertson,  William  Wilson,  George  Gray, 
J.  G.  Parr,  Wm.  Alston  Edgar,  George  Jas.  Gould,  Nichol¬ 
son  Almond,  H.  R.  Perrins,  William  D.  Bland,  G.  Digby 
Whitfield,  Alfred  J.  Owles,  Edward  Coleman  Dray,  L.  D. 
Moutray,  James  Rowe,  W.  S.  Wallis,  Jos.  Mackinder,  Ben.  H. 
Russell,  Wm.  H.  Coates,  M.  E.  Naylor,  H.  Lawrence,  T.  H. 
Lewis,  J.  S.  Price,  J.  Vaughan,  W.  Helmore,  B.  Cartledge, 
Jas.  McCall,  Wm.  Williams,  Henry  Dyer,  J.  Fraser,  J.  D. 
Barford,  C.  C.  Sanderson,  Osborn  Hills,  Thomas  Aubrey, 
M.  Hack,  J.  C.  Bonnett,  Fred.  Harvey,  G.  Wilfred  Haydon, 
Sir  F.  W.  Fitzwygram,  Fredk.  G.  Samson,  M.  J.  Harpley, 
Thos.  A.  Dollar,  Edwd.  S.  Shave,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Peter  Taylor, 
Thomas  Moore,  Jas.  F.  Simpson,  Jas.  Hall  Brown,  Thomas 
Briggs,  Mm.  Mole,  G.  H.  Evans,  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  A.  C.  Trench, 
T.  G.  Hewitt,  Wm.  Woods,  junr.,  Wm.  J.  Welsby,  Arthur 
Broad,  Joseph  Woodger,  Jas.  Broad,  Geo.  A.  Lepper,  Walter 
Geo.  Boswell,  W.  Reekie,  W.  Stanford  Harrison,  John  Reynolds, 
William  Pritchard,  William  Hunting,  Charles  Sheather,  Harry 
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Olver,  Geo.  A.  Banham,  H.  Uurant  Gibbings,  Alex.  B.  Daniel, 
H.  J.  Cartwright,  W.  Branklin,  S.  Woolf,  H.  L.  Simpson. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  also  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

Election  of  Council. 

The  Secretary  the  report  of  the  Scrutineers,  which  showed 
the  following  names,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each  : 

G.  Fleming,  826  ;  W.  Williams,  802  ;  T.  Greaves,  727 ;  J. 
McCall,  603;  Wm.  Pritchard,  584;  B.  Cartledge,  430;  G.  T. 
Brown,  368 ;  W.  J.  Mulvej,  343 ;  G.  Morgan,  339 ;  W.  G. 
Schofield,  272  ;  Jas.  Lambert,  265  ;  B.  H.  Russell,  233  ;  J.  D. 
Barford,  164  ;  W.  A.  Edgar,  1.34  ;  Wm.  Wilson,  77. 

The  first  seven  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Council,  the  first  six  in  the  place  of  those  retiring,  aud 
G.  T.  Brown  in  the  place  of  James  Collins. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallis,  the 
report  and  balance-sheet  were  taken  as  read. 

Frofessor  Williams  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scru¬ 
tineers.  Mr.  Dollar  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Walley. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallis,  the 
annual  report  was  received. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  and  Mr.  Melmore  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Frice  called  attention  to  various  paragraphs  in  the 
report.  He  considered  the  Council  were  mean  in  only  offering 
the  President  ten  guineas  towards  his  expenses  in  attending  the 
International  Veterinary  Congress.  When  a  gentleman  was 
willing  to  give  his  time,  energy,  and  talent  to  the  advancement 
of  the  veterinary  profession  the  Council  should  meet  him  as 
liberally  as  possible  and  pay  every  farthing  that  he  was  out  of 
pocket.  With  reference  to  the  Supplemental  Charter,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  Council  as  to  the  necessity  for  applying  for  it, 
and  he  was  very  pleased  to  think  that  they  had  succeeded 
in  raising  the  examination  fees,  but  he  strongly  objected  to  the 
part  of  the  paragraph  which  stated  that  “  An  application  was 
made  to  the  Privy  Council  for  this  Charter,  but  the  sections 
with  regard  to  increase  of  examination  fees  and  a  period  of 
pupilage  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Scotland  and  the  City  Corporations  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  acting,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Principals  of  the  Scotch  veterinary  schools.”  An  annual 
report  should  not  deal  with  suppositions.  If  the  Principals  of 
the  Scotch  veterinary  colleges  did  oppose  the  Charter  they  had 
a  right  to  do  so,  and  the  statement  in  the  report  was  calculated 
to  set  one  class  against  another.  He  thought  that  the  sentence 
which  he  had  read  should  be  expunged  from  the  report,  and  he 
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would  move  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  The  paragraph  continued, 
“  Opposition  to  the  increase  of  examination  fees  was  ultimately 
withdrawn,  but  that  to  pupilage  could  not  be  removed,  as  the 
interest  and  influence  of  these  powerful  Corporations  were  too 
great  with  the  Privy  Council  to  allow  such  a  comparatively 
insignificant  and  politically  unimportant  Corporation  as  your 
own  any  chance  of  success.”  Those  who  drew  up  the  report 
said  that  the  College  was  such  an  insignificant  and  politically 
unimportant  Corporation  that  they  had  no  chance  of  success 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Scotch  colleges.  He  moved  that 
the  words  from  “  Grlasgow  ”  to  “  success  ”  be  expunged  from  the 
annual  report. 

Mr.  Dollar  seconded  the  motion.  He  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment  that  such  a  paragraph  should  have  found  its  way  into  the 
report.  All  that  should  be  stated  in  an  annual  report  was  the 
result  of  the  year’s  working,  and  the  means  taken  to  obtain  those 
results.  Ho  argumentative  matter  ought  to  be  introduced,  and 
nothing  calculated  to  arouse  bad  feeling,  neither  ought  there  to 
be  anything  in  the  shape  of  Billingsgate.  If  the  first  sentence 
that  Mr.  Price  had  objected  to  was  not  calculated  to  stir  up 
strife  and  ill-feeling,  he  did  not  know  what  was.  If  it  were  a 
fact  that  the  three  Principals  of  the  colleges  in  Scotland  opposed 
the  Charter  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  when  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  their  point  they  ought  not  to  be  held  up 
to  derision  and  scorn. 

Mr.  Owles  said  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  amendment  had 
evidently  mistaken  the  application  of  the  sentences.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  the  political  importance  of  the  College  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  Scotch  schools,  but  the  fact  was  it  was 
compared  with  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
and  the  City  Corporations  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  There 
was  nothing  derogatory  to  the  College  in  saying  that  it  had  less 
political  influence  than  those  bodies. 

Mr.  Price  said  he  had  refrained  from  making  any  further 
observations,  because  he  thought  it  better  that  one  thing  should 
be  discussed  at  a  time. 

The  President  said  in  discussions  of  this  kind  the  speakers 
ought  not  to  employ  words  which  were  derogatory  to  gentlemen. 
Such  words  as  “  Billingsgate  ”  were  not  at  all  necessary. 

Mr.  Dray  remarked  that  the  proposer  of  the  amendment  had 
accused  the  Council  of  meanness  towards  the  President,  but’  he 
wished  to  explain  that  the  Council  offered  him  a  larger  sum  for 
his  attendance  in  Belgium,  but  he  would  not  accept  more  than 
ten  guineas. 

Mr.  Price^  in  drawing  attention  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
report  relating  to  the  Registration  Committee  and  existing  prac¬ 
titioners  under  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  1881,  said,  when 
the  question  of  the  registration  of  existing  practitioners  arose  the 
Privy  Council  did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  subject  in  a  business-like 
way.  A  written  statement  had  been  sent  to  the  whole  of  the 
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profession  announcing  that  if  certain  members  of  the  profession 
bad  any  particular  names  that  they  wished  to  give  testimony 
about  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  placed  on  the  list  of  existing 
practitioners  they  were  to  send  in  a  statement  respecting  them. 
After  many  members  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  doing  that, 
another  letter  was  sent  from  the  Privy  Council  stating  that  the 
letters  they  had  received  were  of  no  avail — that  they  must  be  in 
the  form  of  a  statutory  declaration.  Certain  statutory  declara¬ 
tions  were  then  sent  to  the  Privy  Council  by  members  of  the 
profession,  protesting  against  certain  persons  being. placed  on  the 
register.  He  maintained  that  if  the  Privy  Council  had  done  its 
duty,  notice  would  have  been  given  to  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  who  had  previously  been  opposed  to  placing  those  names 
upon  the  register,  so  that  if  they  thought  fit  additional  evidence 
might  be  sent.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  new  building  for  the 
College  and  the  Pield  bequest,  he  found  that  the  Council  had 
not  shown  that  business  tact  that  they  ought  to  have  done.  It 
appeared  tliat  the  Secretary  had  discovered  a  suitable  site  in 
Brunswick  Square,  and  announced  the  fact  to  the  Council.  The 
Council  thereupon  instructed  an  architect  to  view  the  place  and 
draw  up  plans,  but  when  the  plans  were  brought  up  it  was  found 
that  between  £5000  and  £6000  would  be  required  for  the  land, 
and  the  Council  considered  they  could  not  afibrd  that.  He  objected 
to  the  Council  going  to  the  expense  of  employing  an  architect  to 
survey  the  premises  and  draw  up  plans,  without  first  obtaining 
information  as  to  what  the  cost  of  the  land  would  be.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  College  had  £6065  13s.  6d.  in  hand,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  a  suitable  site  could  be  obtained  for  £3000.  A 
building  might  be  erected  upon  it  which  would  cost  another 
£3000,  and  the  money  for  it  might  be  borrowed  at  4  per  cent., 
which  would  only  amount  to  a  rental  of  £120  per  annum,  while 
£100  a  year  was  being  paid  at  the  present  moment  for  the  pre¬ 
mises  in  Bed  Lion  Square.  The  attendances  of  members  of 
Council  were  given  in  the  report,  but  it  was  not  stated  how  many 
times  they  ought  to  have  attended,  and  he  suggested  that  in  the 
next  annual  report  that  omission  should  be  supplied.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  balance  in  hand,  £3668  2s.  lid.,  he  wished  to  ask 
whether  it  was  requisite  to  have  such  a  large  sum  in  hand  ?  Why 
could  not  some  of  it  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  building  fund, 
say  £2000  ?  Or  why  should  not  the  £3668  be  placed  on  deposit 
at  the  bank,  instead  of  being  merely  a  running  account  ?  The 
examination  fees  amounted  to  £1917  6s.  Od.,  and  the  examiners’ 
fees  and  expenses  to  £1243,  leaving  a  balance  of  £673.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  by  raising  the  students’  fees  they  did  not 
necessarily  get  ah  improved  class  of  students.  It  was  no  good 
increasing  the  fees  unless  the  preliminary  examination  was  raised. 

Mr.  Owles  congratulated  the  profession  upon  having  obtained 
the  Supplemental  Charter,  but  as  one  who  had  always  thought 
the  pupilage  clause  would  have  been  very  advantageous,  he 
regretted  that  it  had  not  been  permitted.  The  schools  would 
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now  have  the  sole  responsibility  of  training  the  students,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  so  that  their  clinical  instruction 
would  have  to  be  considerably  extended.  It  had  been  said  by 
those  who  opposed  the  pupilage  clause  that  the  examiners  had 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  To  a  certain  extent  they  had, 
but  it  was  impossible  in  the  short  time  devoted  to  examinations 
to  ascertain  accurately  all  that  a  student  knew.  No  doubt, 
hitherto  examiners  had  felt  some  delicacy  in  rejecting  students 
who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  but  now  the  responsibility  would  rest  with  the  examiners 
to  reject  the  pupils  if  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard,  however 
much  they  might  regret  it.  The  schools  would  have  to  find  the 
means  of  qualifying  their  pupils.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  local  representatives — 
that  there  should  be  so  many  for  Scotland,  so  many  for  Ireland, 
and  so  many  for  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  No  doubt  that 
proposal  at  first  sight  appeared  fair  and  reasonable,  but  when 
looked  into  more  particularly,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  senti¬ 
mental  matter.  The  College  was  a  corporate  body,  having  a 
duty  to  perform  towards  all  veterinary  surgeons  wherever  they 
lived,  and  had  no  local  interests  except  in  the  cases  of  colleges. 
The  schools  were  represented  on  the  Council,  but  it  would  be 
well  to  criticize  the  attendances,  and  see  how  the  school  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  performed  their  duties  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  the  members  should  try  and  get  rid  of  the 
mechanical  ideas  about  the  election  of  the  Council  and  the 
election  of  examiners.  There  was  a  sort  of  notion  that,  because 
a  man  lived  in  a  certain  place,  he  was  more  or  less  fitted  for  an 
examiner  or  a  member  of  the  Council.  No  geographical  repre¬ 
sentation  was  wanted.  Again,  the  fact  of  one  man  having 
attended  five  times  and  another  only  once  was  no  evidence  that 
the  man  who  attended  five  times  was  a  better  member  of 
Council  than  the  other.  As  to  the  Fellowship  examination,  for 
one  or  two  years  a  fair  proportion  of  men  came  up  for  it. 
When  he  sat  for  it  he  felt  that  the  examiners  dare  not  pluck  any¬ 
one  at  the  first  two  or  three  examinations,  and  so  he  was  pretty 
safe  to  get  through ;  but  the  examinations  were  now  very  stiff, 
and  no  one  came  up  to  them  except  a  few  army  men  who  had 
plenty  of  time  to  keep  up  their  book  knowledge.  The  result 
would  be  that  in  1886  no  man  who  was  not  a  Fellow  would  be 
allowed  to  be  elected  as  member  of  Council  except  the  original 
members  of  Council  who,  by  the  Act,  were  declared  eligible  for 
re-election,  whether  they  were  Fellows  or  not.  He  would 
suggest  that,  unless  the  profession  wished  to  be  governed  by  the 
army  as  they  were  once  by  the  schools,  the  Fellowship  exami¬ 
nations  should  be  made  more  practical.  It  was  of  much  more 
importance  for  a  man  to  know  something  generally  of  horses 
than  to  give  the  exact  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  necessary  for 
each  horse  in  a  stable.  A  man  might  know  nothing  of  mycosis 
in  the  ox,  and  yet  be  a  very  good  practitioner.  The  profession 
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had  made  very  rapid  strides  of  late,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  men  who  entered  it  twenty  years  ago  with  a  deficient  edu¬ 
cation,  to  work  up  for  an  examination  such  as  that  to  which 
candidates  for  Fellowship  were  now  submitted.  With  regard  to 
all  other  matters  contained  in  the  report,  he  congratulated  the. 
profession. 

Professor  Williams  said,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
he  could  give  a  flat  denial  to  the  statement  in  the  report  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Charter  was  “  at  the  instigation  of  the  Princi¬ 
pals  of  the  Scotch  veterinary  schools.”  He  never  instigated  the 
Highland  Society  to  oppose  the  new  Charter.  After  the  matter 
had  been  publicly  opened  by  a  member  of  that  Society  by  a 
speech  which  was  printed  in  the  newspapers,  he  was  consulted 
about  the  matter  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society,  and 
then  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  against  the 
pupilage  clause,  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  always  been 
opposed  to  it.  The  examinations  at  the  present  time  proved 
that  pupilage  was  a  mistake,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  more  men  rejected  who  had  been  pupils  than  those  who  had 
not  been.  At  the  last  examinations  the  great  majority  of  those' 
who  had  been  pupils  were  rejected,  while  those  who  had  not 
served  as  pupils  passed  the  practical  examination.  Another 
matter  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention  was  that  last  year  the 
examiners  received  £1243  16s.  Qd.  There  were  only  nine 
examiners.  The  position  of  an  examiner  was  an  honorable  one, 
and  the  honour  itself  was  almost  sufficient  compensation  to  any 
gentleman  who  undertook  that  office.  It  was  high  time  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  altered.  He 
himself  had  had  the  honour  of  being  President  of  the  Council, 
and  had  entertained  guests  at  the  banquet-table  in  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  and  those  guests  he  had  paid  for.  He  therefore 
wanted  to  knew  how  it  was  that  £50  was  charged  for  the  expenses 
of  the  last  banquet  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  (of  Maidenhead)  asked  if  the  Council  met  and 
received  the  report  prior  to  its  being  sent  to  the  printers. 

The  President  said  it  was  not  usual  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  if  the  statement  about  the  opposition  to  the 
Charter  being  instigated  by  the  Principals  of  the  Scotch  schools 
was  merely  a  supposition  it  should  not  have  been  printed  in  the 
report.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Price  in  condemning  the 
employment  of  an  architect  to  inspect  the  site  at  Brunswick 
Square,  and  he  thought  the  Council  were  perfectly  justified  in 
the  action  they  had  taken. 

Mr.  Sampson  wished  for  further  explanation  about  the  extra 
£50  for  the  annual  dinner,  and  suggested  that  for  the  future  the 
charge  for  the  dinner  should  be  half  a  guinea,  irrespective  of 
wine. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Dollar 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  was  composed  of  muffs,  but  he  agreed  with 
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Mr.  Price  that  the  report  should  not  contain  anything  which 
would  tend  to  arouse  ill-feeling,  for  there  was  even  at  the  present 
time  too  much  discussion  and  jealously  among  the  members  of 
the  profession.  He  considered  that  as  a  body  of  intellectual  men 
they  were  disgraced  by  the  remarks  made  by  Professor  Williams, 
who  had  said  that  the  pupils  of  veterinary  surgeons  were  the 
worst  that  entered  his  College.  He  would  simply  ask  the 
members  to  consider  who  were  the  men  who  occupied  the  highest 
position  among  them.  Were  they  not  men  who  had  formerly 
been  pupils  of  veterinary  surgeons  ?  He  protested  against  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  with  regard  to  members  of  the 
Council,  and  thought  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  they  had 
been  thanked  for  their  arduous  labours  during  the  past  year. 
The  President,  who  had  occupied  the  chair  for  four  years,  had  done 
an  immense  deal  for  the  profession,  and  yet  fault  was  now  found 
because  £50  had  been  spent  on  the  annual  dinner,  part  of  which 
was  expended  in  invitations  to  some  of  the  highest  people  in  the 
realm.  Acting  as  he  had  done  as  Councilman  for  seven  years, 
he  could  not  quietly  submit  to  the  remarks  that  had  been  made 
about  the  inefficiency  of  the  Council. 

Frefsident,  in  reply  to  the  observations  that  had  been  made 
on  the  report,  said  he  repudiated  the  notion  that  the  Council 
had  acted  meanly  towards  him  with  regard  to  his  attendance  at 
the  International  "Veterinary  Congress  at  Brussels.  He  was 
perfectly  willing  to  represent  the  profession  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  on  all  occasions,  and  the  amount  which  was  ultimately 
allowed  him  was  pressed  upon  him  after  he  refused  the  sum  that 
was  originally  offered.  The  Congress  itself  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  which  had  ever  been  held  in  Europe,  and  he  believed 
that  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the 
Continent  of  their  colleagues  in  this  country  were,  on  the  whole, 
very  favorable.  He  addressed  the  Congress  two  or  three  times, 
and  was  listened  to  most  attentively.  He  thought  it  was  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  that  the  Poyal  College  should  be  re¬ 
presented  at  that  Congress,  because  England  w^as  now  the  centre 
of  attention,  from  the  fact  that  this  country  was  endeavouring  by 
legislative  measures  to  suppress  maladies  which  had  been  a 
scourge  to  the  civilized  world.  It  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  profession  if  they  had  not  been  represented  at  the  Congress. 
With  regard  to  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  application  for  a 
Charter,  it  had  been  repeatedly  stated  by  two  Principals  of  Scotch 
colleges  that  they  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability 
any  attempt  to  establish  pupilage.  At  the  Privy  Council  office 
he  was  not  positively  informed,  but  a  hint  was  given  him  to  the 
effect  that  the  Corporations  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  were 
acting  in  the  interests,  and  on  behalf  of  the  veterinary  schools 
in  Scotland.  Who  informed  those  Corporations  that  interests 
of  the  veterinary  schools  were  in  danger  by  the  passing  of  a 
Charter  in  which  pupilage  was  to  be  imposed?  The  Highland 
Society  could  not  have  known  it  of  itself,  because  the  matter  had 
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been  discussed  before  the  Council  and  no  information  about  it 
had  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  At  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  Lord  Carlingford,  that  nobleman  did  not  disguise  the  fact  of 
the  great  political  influence  of  those  Corporations,  and  begged  him 
to  try  and  get  their  opposition  removed,  otherwise  the  Charter 
could  not  be  granted,  so  that  the  allusion  to  the  College  as  a  compa¬ 
ratively  feeble  Corporation  was  no  reflection  upon  them  as  a  body. 
The  Corporations  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  were  great  Liberal 
Corporations,  and  their  influence  in.  politics  was  very  strong. 
With  regard  to  the  registered  practitioners,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  anyone  who  had  not  taken  part  in  it  to  appreciate  the 
anxiety,  the  labour,  and  the  time  which  had  been  expended  by 
the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  different  cases.  It 
was  the  earnest  desire  of  every  member  of  the  Committee  and  of 
the  Council,  that  no  one  should  be  registered  who  could  not  give 
a  clear  proof  of  his  ability.  A  number  of  persons  were  refused, 
but  those  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  Privy  Council  ordered  their  registration.  The  Act  of 
Parliament,  however,  provided  that  anyone  who  obtained  registra¬ 
tion  under  false  pretences  could  be  punished.  Every  care  had 
been  taken  that  none  but  those  who  were  really  eligible  should  be 
registered,  and  if  some  had  been  registered  who  were  not  eligible, 
the  remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  profession.  With  regard  to 
the  new  building,  he  did  not  believe  that  anyone  was  more 
anxious  for  it  than  himself.  Eor  the  last  five  or  six  years  he 
liad  rambled  about  London  looking  for  a  site.  Their  position  at 
10,  E-ed  Lion  Square,  was  a  disgrace  not  only  to  the  profession, 
but  to  the  country  at  large.  If  the  whole  body  of  the  Council 
had  as  strong  a  desire  to  get  a  new  building  as  himself,  the 
matter  of  money  would  not  prevent  their  accomplishing  their 
object.  If  they  secured  a  building  and  got  into  it,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  many  members  of  the  profession  who  now  stood  aloof 
would  assist,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned.  The  last  communi¬ 
cation  received  from  the  Privy  Council  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  was  to  the  effect  that  they  declined  to  assist  in  obtaining 
a  building  ;  still  he  thought  that  in  a  short  time  the  College 
would  be  properly  housed.  The  position  of  the  profession  in 
this  country  entitled  it  to  a  respectable  dwelling,  and  until  that 
was  obtained  he  did  not  think  they  would  make  that  appearance 
before  the  public  which  they  ought  to.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  Council  meetings,  he  might  state  that  there  had  been 
six  during  the  year,  as  already  appeared  in  the  report.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  number  of  examiners  was  nine,  but  it  was 
twelve.  The  expenses  appeared  heavy,  but  the  duties  of  the 
examiners  were  no  joke.  W^ith  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  last 
annual  dinner,  he  might  say  that  the  Dinner  Committee  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  number  dining  would  be  about  100,  but  there  were 
only  between  fifty  and  sixty  present,  and  the  rest,  of  course,  had 
to  be  paid  for  at  a  reduction.  The  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Council  at  the  Council  meetings  was  extremely  irregular,  and 
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the  work  of  the  Council  fell  heavily  upon  those  who  did  attend. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  number  of  Committees 
had  been  numerous  and  the  sittings  prolonged.  He  begged  the 
members  to  elect  those  who  would  attend  most  frequently.  It 
would  be  seen  by  the  report,  that  while  some  members  of  the 
Council  had  rendered  the  profession  a  very  large  amount  of 
service  by  their  frequent  attendance,  others  had  never  been 
present.  He  considered  that  the  profession  had  been  well 
served  by  the  active  members  of  the  Council. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  negatived,  nine  voting  for  and 
twenty  against  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  carried  by  twenty-four 
votes  against  three. 

Mr.  Samjpson  proposed  that  the  cost  of  the  dinner-tickets - 
should  be  10s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Mr.  Price  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Simpson  (of  Maidenhead)  moved  that  the  question  be  left 
as  usual  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Whitfield  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Simpson  (of  Windsor)  thought  that  after  what  had  been 
said  at  that  meeting,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  who  would  no  doubt  give  effect  to  the 
opinions  which  had  been  expressed. 

Mr.  Sampson  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion. 

Professor  Robertson  said  there  was  a  strong  feeling  amongst  a 
few  members  of  the  Council  that  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
have  a  larger  attendance  at  the  annual  dinner. 

Mr.  Hunting  proposed  that  while  the  arrangements  should  be 
left  as  usual  to  the  Council,  the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  the 
dinner  committee  would  do  well  not  to  allow  the  cost  to  exceed 
10s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Mr.  Price  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hunting’s  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  twenty- 
four  voting  for  and  twenty-six  against  it. 

The  resolution  was  declared  lost 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Helmore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallis,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  and  olficers  of  the 
Council,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

In  the  evening  about  fifty  members  of  the  profession  dined  at 
the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  Holborn. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  4th 
April,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham,  the  President,  H.  M. 
Stanley,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  in  the  chair. 
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The  following  members  were  present : — T.  Greaves,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  H.  Oliver,  Taraworth ;  W.  Carless,  Stafford ;  B.  H. 
Bussell,  Grantham  ;  A.  Hodgkins,  Hanley  ;  B.  Blakeway,  Stour¬ 
bridge  ;  E.  Hodgkinson,  TJttoxeter ;  J.  M.  Parker,  Birmingham  ; 
B.  H.  Perrins,  Worcester  ;  F.  W.  Wragg,  Whitechapel,  London  ; 
H.  H.  Pritchard,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  and  B.  H.  Cartwright,  Wol¬ 
verhampton  ;  P.  W.  Barling,  Boss  ;  T.  J.  Merrick,  Northampton  ; 
H.  Collett,  West  Bromwich;  G.  Smith,  Tunstall ;  J.  Wiggins, 
Market  Harborough  ;  B.  Freer,  Uppingham ;  E.  Meek,  Walsall ; 
O.  J.  Hills,  Leamington  ;  J.  H.  Beynolds,  Daventry  ;  T.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Dudley;  J.  Malcolm,  Birmingham;  A.  Bowles,  Aber¬ 
gavenny;  F,  H.  Pinkett,  Worcester;  G.  Bossell,  Sandiacre ;  H. 
Blunt,  Lutterworth  ;  W.  C,  Ison,  Atherstone ;  M.  Tailby,  Bir¬ 
mingham;  A.  Over,  Bugby;  William  Dale,  Coventry;  B.  B. 
Cole,  Hinckley ;  H.  Goule,  Malvern;  E.  Price,  jun.,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  A.  Green,  Dudley ;  B.  C.  Trigger,  Newcastle  ;  and  E. 
Beddard,  Wolverhampton,  Hon.  Sec. 

Among  the  visitors  were:  Captain  C.  Boycott  Wight,  Pende- 
ford  Hall ;  J.  Sampson  Gamgee,  Birmingham  ;  Dr.  Ward,  Spark- 
brook  ;  B.  Wilson ;  T.  Briggs,  Bury,  Lancashire ;  H.  A. 
Powlson,  Uttoxeter ;  C.  J.  Barnes,  Cheadle ;  J.  G.  Cross, 
Shrewsbury  ;  J-  Bring,  Claverley  ;  T.  Horton,  Birmingham  ;  J. 
Manley,  West  Bromwich;  J.  W.  Hill,  Wolverhampton;  and 
B.  J.  Smith,  Kidderminster. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  from 
the  following  members : 

Professor  Pritchard,  London  ;  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh  ; 
Professor  Williams,  Edinburgh ;  G.  Fleming,  London ;  H. 
Goodall,  Melton  Mowbray  ;  J.  L.  Barling,  Boss  ;  J.  Coe,  Stoke- 
on-Trent;  T.  H.  Merrick,  Northampton;  A.  B.  Proctor,  Soli¬ 
hull;  L.  C.  Tipper, Balsall  Heath;  and  B.  G.  Yerney, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

The  Becretary  added  that  he  had  received  thirty  letters  from 
members  of  the  profession,  stating  they  were  unable  to  be 
present ;  but  all  agreed  that  docking,  when  properly  performed, 
was  not  a  cruel  operation. 

The  Becretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were 
duly  confirmed  and  signed  by  the  President. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Walley,  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  Councilmen : 

Edinburgh;  March  Zrd,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I  learned  incidentally  on  Friday  last,  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  that  at  the  Midland  Counties  Association,  held 
some  little  time  since,  it  was  determined  to  offer  no  opposition 
to  the  return  of  certain  of  the  retiring  members,  five  names  being 
mentioned.  Now,  as  I  retire  this  year,  I  assume  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  the  action  taken  by  your  Association,  in  not 
coupling  my  name  with  the  other  five,  or  otherwise  the  fact  of 
my  retiring  has  been  overlooked.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
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you  i£  I  have  done  anything  in  any  way  to  offend  tho  members 
of  your  Association.  I  am,  with  kind  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Beddard,  Esq.  Thomas  Wallet. 

Mr.  'Blakeway  explained  that  the  reason  he  did  not  include 
Professor  Walley  with  the  names  of  the  five  retiring  Councilmen 
he  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting  was  because  he  (Professor 
Walley)  was  a  Vice-President,  and  he  did  not  know  that  Professor 
Walley  was  likely  to  be  nominated  as  a  member  of  Council. 
After  speaking  of  Professor  Walley ’s  regular  attendance  in 
Council,  the  ability  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  business 
before  them,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Association,  he  said  he  should  he  pleased  to  see  Professor 
Walley’s  name  added  to  the  five  previously  proposed,  this  being 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Professor  Walley, 
explaining  why  his  name  was  omitted,  and  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  members  to  support  his  election. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Simpson  : 

93,  Peascod  Street,  Windsor  ; 

April  Ind,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — have  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  your 
invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Association  next  Friday,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  attend.  You  are  doubtless  aware  I  have  a 
motion  for  discussion  by  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter 
from  myself  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  April.  A  similar  one 
may  be  in  the  Veterinarian.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  last-named 
journal.  In  bringing  forward  my  motion  my  hands  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  strengthened  by  a  resolution,  which  I  very  much  hope 
your  Association  will  pass,  viz.  that  you  approve  the  motion  on 
docking.  I  have  received  from  various  Associations  resolutions 
of  approval  and  sympathy,  which  I  value  very  much. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  L.  Simpson. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  new  members. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Meeky  seconded  by  Mr.  'Barkery  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  Birmingham,  was  elected. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Uodgkinsony  seconded  by  Mr.  Trigger,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Barnes  was  elected. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wiggins, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Cross,  Shrewsbury,  was  elected. 

A  long  and  most  interesting  discussion  now  took  place  upon 
Mr.  Cox’s  paper  on  “  Parturient  Apoplexy,”  Messrs.  Greaves, 
Blakeway,  Bussell,  Hodgkins,  and  Wiggins,  Ac.,  taking  part. 

The  Bresident  then  gave  his  inaugural  address : 
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Mr.  Vice-President  and  Gentlemen, — At  the  last  meeting 
of  this,  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
held  at  Northampton,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  Pre¬ 
sident  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  which  1  have  to  arrange  for  the 
subject  which  is  to  be  brought  before  your  notice  at  this  meeting. 
I  would  that  it  had  fallen  upon  someone  more  capable  for  the 
duties,  especially  as  we  have  so  large  an  attendance.  I  assume 
that  you  have  all  received  the  printed  paper  on  the  subject  of 
docking  horses,  and  therefore  I  will  introduce  the  discussion  with 
only  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  hoping  that  its  importance  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon  and  the  public  generally  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  to  warrant  our  having  deviated  from  the  usual 
practice  of  reading  the  paper  at  the  meeting,  so  as  to  insure 
more  careful  thought  and  remarks. 

It  is  considered  necessary  that  the  views  of  the  veterinary 
surgeons  in  the  Midland  Counties — and  I  wish  it  could  be  of  all 
the  associations — should  be  heard  previous  to  the  next  meeting 
at  the  Council  of  the  Poyal  College,  when  the  subject  will 
he  brought  before  them.  The  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  some 
of  our  fellow-practitioners  holding  a  very  high  position  both 
among  us  and  the  public  have  expressed  themselves  strongly 
against  it,  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  I  am  not  called  upon  by 
my  position  to  express  only  my  personal  views,  but  to  ask  you 
one  and  all  to  give  yours  conscieutiously,  without  consideration 
of  side  or  party,  for  without  this  our  meeting  to-day  will  benefit 
neither  horse  nor  man,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  object  of  our 
gathering.  If  veterinary  surgeons  are  not  among  the  truest  and 
kindest  friends  of  dumb  animals,  who  are  or  who  should  be  ? 
And  again,  to  whom  are  the  public  and  those  in  authority  to 
look  for  assistance  to  guide  them  in  forming  a  proper  opinion 
if  it  is  not  to  those  whom  the  governing  bodies  of  their  own 
country  have  entrusted  that  serious  responsibility  ?  With  these 
few  remarks  I  lay  the  paper  before  you,  written  by  Mr.  E. 
Stanley. 

The  President,  in  introducing  the  subject  of  docking  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  said  that  it  was  considered  advisable  that  it  should  be 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Association  in 
order  that  their  views  may  be  had  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  College.  The  reason  for  doing  so  was  felt  to  be  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  the  public  had  expressed  themselves  strongly  against 
docking  horses  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  He  was  sure  amongst 
the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  country  the  greatest  kindness  was 
shown  to  dumb  animals. 

Paper  on  “Docking  Horses,”  by  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Warwick, 
was  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  Greaves,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  he  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  sorry  the  professors  were  not  there  to-day  to  give  an 
expression  of  their  views  on  the  operation  of  docking  horses. 
It  was  no  doubt  at  the  present  moment  a  question  of  considerable 
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importance  to  the  profession.  He  thought  that  eight  out  of 
every  ten  members  would  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  it  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  operate  in 
every  case  as  they  thought  fit.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  indis¬ 
criminate  docking,  but  let  professional  men  exercise  their 
knowledge  without  any  fear  of  being  interfered  with.  In  July 
next,  at  Manchester,  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Association,  when  the  subject  of  cruelty  to  animals 
would  be  thrashed  out.  He  believed  it  was  right  the  Hoyal 
Society  should  interfere  between  some  men  and  their  badly- 
abused  horses,  but  in  professional  matters  the  veterinary  surgeon 
maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  perform  certain  operations, 
although  they  might  be  painful,  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to 
overcome  disease  such  as  canker,  sandcrack,  &c.  Such  an  opera¬ 
tion  as  lopping  pigs’  ears  was  unnecessary  and  consequently 
cruelty.  With  regard  to  horses’  tails,  there  were  some  dealers 
in  London  who  docked  every  horse  that  came  into  their  pos¬ 
session  ;  that  is  quite  unnecessary  and  in  many  cases  cruelty. 
The  view  he  took  of  it  was  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  not 
be  interfered  with,  but  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  discretion. 

Mr.  Cartwright  thought  that  docking  was  often  absolutely 
necessary,  but  the  operation  should  be  performed  by  competent 
surgeons.  If  properly  performed  there  was  very  little  pain 
attending  it. 

Mr.  Wiggins  asked  whether  a  paper  from  Dr.-  Fleming, 
who  was  absent,  should  not  be  read.  He  thought  it  right  it 
should  be  read  before  they  decided  the  matter. 

The  President  said  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  consider 
the  printed  paper  compiled  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  discuss  Hr.  Fleming’s  paper. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  the  paper  formed  part  of  the  discussion  and 
in  his  opinion  should  be  read.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  his 
paper  should  be  read. 

He.  Fleming’s  Paper  on  Hocking. 

It  w^ould  occupy  valuable  time  needlessly  to  discuss  why  some 
species  of  animals  have  largely  developed  tails,  and  other  species 
the  merest  rudiments,  or  even  why  varieties  in  species  which 
have  long  tails,  are  all  but  minus  these  appendages,  as  the  apes, 
in  the  natural  order  Quadrumana.  This  is  a  matter  which  may 
be  left  to  zoologists. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  the  horse’s  tail  is 
a  rudimentary  appendage,  as  stated  by  the  essayist ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  as  fairly 
developed  now  as  in  the  earliest  progenitors  of  the  equiue 
species. 

That  the  tail  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  far  as  the 
utility  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  horse  is  concerned  must  be 
decided  by  those  who  have  observed  the  uses  to  which  the  tail  is 
made  subservient,  both  in  the  stable  and  out  of  doors,  especially 
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duriDg  hot  weather  and  the  season  when  flies  are  most  trouble¬ 
some.  Ample  evidence  of  this  utility  is  afforded  in  the  case  of 
troop  horses  on  the  picket  lines,  and  so  seriously  have  they 
suffered  at  times  from  the  attacks  of  flies,  when  docking  was 
fashionable  in  the  army,  that  this  operation  is  now  never  per¬ 
formed  on  troop  horses,  or  officers’  chargers,  and  no  docked 
horses  are  purchased  for  military  purposes.  Look,  too,  at  brood 
mares  in  a  field  or  paddock  in  the  summer  and  autumn  and  say 
if  the  tail  is  of  no  use.  Without  the  tail,  or  with  it  amputated, 
as  is  now  the  fashion  with  working  horses,  the  foal  would  have 
but  a  poor  chance  of  being  properly  reared,  because  of  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  torture  the  dam  would  experience  from  irritating  insects. 

My  own  experience  and  that  of  many  horsemen  in  this  country 
is  that  the  tail  of  the  horse  is  a  most  useful  organ,  and  its 
removal  is  detrimental  to  the  horse’s  comfort  and  utility. 

The  tail  in  some  horses  may  be  incompletely  developed  or 
deformed,  but  this  is  no  proof  of  its  uselessness.  We  might  as 
well  argue  that  because  some  children  are  born  blind,  deaf,  or 
ill-developed,  or  deformed  legs  or  arms,  that  the  organs  of  vision 
or  hearing  or  the  members  are  useless  and  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

Long  tails  are  undoubtedly  used  to  remove  and  keep  away 
flies,  the  hngth  of  hair  of  a  full  grown  tail  permitting  the  sides 
of  the  body  to  be  swept  by  it.  Flies  do  constantly  attack  other 
parts  of  the  body,  besides  the  head,  ears,  and  face.  They  attack 
the  latter  most  frequently  perhaps  because  the  animal  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  removing  them.  Flies  do  attack  the  penis  and  sheath 
and  more  especially  inside  and  outside  the  flanks,  where  the  skin 
is  thin.  In  hot'  countries  where  flies  and  other  troublesome 
insects  abound,  the  tail  is  well  developed ;  the  hairs  often  reach 
to  the  ground.  Its  utility  is  recognised  in  these  countries  as 
well  as  its  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  never  mutilated. 

I  entirely  dissent  from  the  statement  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  tail  is  low,  or  a  wdiit  less  endowed  with  sensation  than 
many  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  truth  of  this  can  be  very 
easily  demonstrated. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  essayist  that  in  Northern  countries 
the  tail  is  protection  in  severe  weather,  and  as  horses  are 
employed  in  severe  weather,  the  argument  that  the  tail  should 
not  be  mutilated  holds  good. 

The  essayist  appears  to  labour  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  those  who  oppose  docking  confound  the  dock  (i.  e,  the  bones, 
muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  skin)  with  the  long  hair.  I 
certainly  do  not.  The  horse’s  dock  is  comparatively  short,  in 
big  horses  seldom  longer  than  twenty  inches.  If  the  hair  is  cut 
off  square  from  the  end  of  the  dock  it  will  be  found  that  the 
horse  has  a  short  tail,  sufficiently  short  for  all  practical  purposes, 
so  far  as  utilising  the  horse  goes. 

The  essayist  cannot  have  seen  many  stallions  fighting,  else  he 
would  not  assert  they  only  attack  the  neck.  It  is  true  they  often 
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prefer  that  part  to  seize  with  their  teeth,  hut  they  are  also 
inclined  to  seize  the  fore  limbs,  and  not  unfrequently  fly  at  the 
face  and  lips,  and  kick  as  w^ell  as  bite.  The  hair  of  mane  and 
forelock  are  of  little  if  any  value  in  flghting,  but  they  are  deci¬ 
dedly  of  much  service  in  keeping  off  flies  from  the  neck  and 
forehead. 

All  the  cleanliness  desirable  in  domestication,  so  far  as  the 
tail  is  concerned,  can  he  obtained  by  cutting  the  hair  to  any 
length,  without  amputating  the  “  dock,”  and  alt  the  complaint 
about  mud  clinging  to  the  tail,  can  be  got  rid  of  by  this  simple 
and  painless  measure,  which  does  not  leave  the  poor  horse 
defenceless  for  ever  afterwards.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  flies  do  not  annoy  horses  in 
stables  (which  I  dispute)  yet  that  horses  and  mares  work  out  of 
doors,  and  that  many  of  them  are  even  turned  out  to  graze  at 
times,  and  are  exposed  to  flies  and  weather. 

The  safety  supposed  to  be  obtained  in  harness  by  “  docking  ” 
is  disputed  by  most  experienced  horsemen,  and,  so  far  as  my 
own  experience  and  observations  go,  is  purely  imaginary  and  a 
fallacy.  In  countries  such  as  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Kussia,  and  indeed  all  over  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  docking  is  not  practised,  and  yet  all  of  these  horses  are 
driven  in  harness,  and  in  some  of  them,  as  the  United  States, 
horses  are  only  employed  in  harness;  and  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  harnessed  in  buggies  and  trotting  machines,  if  the 
natural  “  dock  ”  was  dangerous,  or  even  diminished  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  horses,  it  would  soon  be  shortened  or  removed 
altogether,  for  the  Americans  are  a  utilitarian  people  and  do 
not  indulge  in  idle  fancies. 

But  if  it  be  conceded  (which  it  cannot  he  in  face  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary)  that  safety  in  harness  is  obtained  by 
amputating  the  “dock,”  what  argument  of  utility  can  be  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  “  docking  ”  polo  ponies,  park  hacks,  and 
riding  horses  in  general  ?  Some  of  these  are  left  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  “  dock.” 

The  operation  of  docking  when  not  performed  for  the  cure  of 
disease  or  removal  of  deformity  must  be  considered  useless, 
unless  good  reason  can  be  shown  for  resorting  to  it  in  other 
circumstances.  I  have  at  present  under  my  observation  about 
13,000  army  horses  which  have  not  been  docked,  and  no  bad 
result  has  ever  been  reported  from  their  being  allowed  to  retain 
the  natural  length  of  the  “  dock.”  On  the  contrary  it  would  be 
highly  disadvantageous  to  them,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  service,  to  have  them  docked.  At  one  time  they  were  all 
docked  because  it  was  fashionable. 

The  essayist  alludes  to  the  increase  in  money  value  of  docked 
horses.  This  is  simply  because  it  is  fashionable  to  have  them 
docked.  In  other  countries  the  operation  would  decrease  a 
horse’s  value  very  considerably  by  diminishing  his  beauty  and 
completeness.  A  few  years  ago,  certain  breeds  of  dogs,  terriers, 
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for  example,  had  scarcely  any  value  unless  their  ears  were 
cropped,  simply  because  a  depraved  fancy  caused  “  cropping  ”  to 
be  fashionable.  That  fashion  is  dying  out,  because  it  is  not  only 
cruel  and  unlawful,  but  also  people  are  seeing  the  absurdity  of 
it.  Dogs’  tails  are  cropped  or  shortened  because  it  is  fashion¬ 
able  to  have  dogs  with  short  tails,  for  the  same  reason  that 
horses  are  docked. 

Docking  sheep  under  certain  conditions  is  necessary  for 
health  and  economical  reasons,  which  do  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  horses,  as  for  the  prevention  of  maggot ;  and  yet  this  preven¬ 
tion  cannot  always  be  secured  by  docking,  as  maggots  are  often 
found  eating  into  the  sides  of  sheep  which  have  been  docked, 
and  this  operation  consequently  does  not  diminish  the  care 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd  during  the  fly  season. 

The  fact  of  many  surgical  operations  being  necessary  does 
not  excuse  those  which  are  unnecessary,  and  the  tendency  of 
civilisation  is  to  diminish  pain  and  suifering  whether  in  man  or 
beast. 

I  am  more  than  astonished  at  the  argument  with  regard  to 
emasculation.  Does  Mr.  Stanley  really  mean  that  the  all-wise 
Creator  placed  the  human  testicles  outside  the  body  in  order 
that  they  might  easily  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
eunuchs  as  servants  to  barbarians  who  are  jealous  of  their 
tribes  ?  Eunuchs  are  no  more  necessary  than  the  slaves  which 
till  lately  were  employed  in  America  and  in  our  own  colonies. 
Every  form  of  abominable  cruelty  or  injustice  might  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  perpetrated  on  the  ground  of  being  necessary  to 
the  welfare  and  convenience  of  mankind.”  Are  eunuchs  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  welfare  or  convenience  of  mankind  ?  Mr.  Stanley 
forgets  that  the  all -wise  Creator  has  not  placed  the  testicles  of 
all  creatures  outside  the  abdominal  walls,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  easily  removed.  In  the  elephant,  for  instance,  they  are 
situated  deep  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (sublumbar  region),  and 
so  difficult  of  access  that  castration  of  this  animal  is  considered 
an  impossible  operation.  And  yet  this  is  a  most  useful  domes¬ 
ticated  animal,  whose  value  is  sometimes  much  impaired  (as 
when  in  Must)  because  it  cannot  be  emasculated. 

If  we  are  to  believe  in  the  designs  of  Providence  no  organ  is 
bestowed  without  reason,  and  the  horse’s  tail  is  given  to  com¬ 
plete  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  a  beautiful  animal,  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  or  defence,  and  in  a  measure  to  aid  in  locomotion. 

My  views  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tails  of  animals  diflfer 
from  those  of  Mr.  Stanley.  The  tail  of  the  crocodile  is  not  only 
useful  in  the  water,  but  also  on  the  land,  where  it  is  a  most 
powerful  weapon  of  defence  and  offence.  With  his  tail  the 
crocodile  has  been  known  to  knock  over  a  tiger.  Consider  the  tail 
of  the  kangaroo ;  what  a  potent  instrument  it  is  in  progression 
and  even  in  defence !  In  certain  tribes  of  monkeys  the  tail 
plays  the  part  of  a  fifth  limb,  during  locomotion  supporting  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body,  and  preventing  this  from  falling 
LVii.  29 
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during  the  arboreal  movements  of  these  creatures  ;  and  so  with 
many  other  kinds  of  animals. 

The  fact  of  a  tail  or  limb  diminishing  in  size  by  no  means 
proves  that  it  is  useless  or  about  to  disappear,  as  it  may  be  more 
useful  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  form.  The  smaller  digital  ex¬ 
tremities  of  oxen,  swine,  and  deer  are  particularly  useful  in 
preventing  them  sinking  deeply  in  mud  or  snow,  and  yet  not 
to  interfere  with  their  speed.  If  certain  species  of  animals  have 
not  a  tail  it  is  because  for  certain  reasons  they  do  not  require 
one,  or  some  other  provision  is  made. 

The  cow’s  tail  is  not  such  a  feeble  organ  as  Mr.  Stanley 
represents  it  to  be.  Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  cattle 
will  testify  that  a  switch  from  it  is  not  pleasant ;  and  if  the 
cow’s  tail  does  not  always  protect  it  from  the  gadfly,  it  is  either 
because  this  eludes  the  tail  or  (which  is  more  frequently  the 
case)  it  attacks  parts  which  the  tail  does  not  reach. 

Horses  in  India  would  be  driven  mad  if  deprived  of  their  tails 
during  the  fly  season,  and  short-docked  horses  in  this  country 
show  the  misery  and  annoyance  they  suffer  when  they  cannot 
brush  away  the  flies  from  their  flanks  or  hind  quarters.  That 
the  horse’s  tail  is  not  a  rudimentary  appendage  is  evident  from 
its  strength  and  development,  for  in  proportion  as  these  are 
increased  so  is  the  vigour  of  the  horse.  This  is  a  fact  known  to 
all  horsemen. 

To  sum  up,  I  and  many  others  who  have  given  the  subject 
close  attention  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  horse’s 
tail  or  dock  is  a  most  useful  organ,  and  should  not  be  mutilated 
for  the  mere  sake  of  fashion ;  and  that  veterinary  surgeons  who, 
dock  horses  for  fashion’s  sake  are  not  only  pandering  to  a  depraved 
taste,  but  are  guilty  of  cruelty,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inflicting 
unnecessary  pain,  the  operation  being  painful  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  extremely  so  when  performed  as  some  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  perform  it,  and  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  most 
serious  results. 

Hot  many  years  ago  nicking  was  supposed  to  be  as  useful  as 
docking  now  is,  and  veterinary  surgeons  regularly  performed  the 
operation.  I  have  also  known  veterinary  surgeons  to  crop  dogs’ 
ears  and  tails.  These  were  fashionable  operations,  and  veterinary 
surgeons  practised  them  for  payment. 

Ho  one  more  than  myself  maintains  the  necessity  for  perform¬ 
ing  operations  upon  animals  which  relieve  them  from  pain  or 
make  them  more  useful  to  man ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  docking  is  a  useless  and  cruel  operation  when  performed 
for  fashion’s  sake,  from  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years 
among  horses  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  observation 
of  docked  and  non-docked  animals.  Hot  an  argument  yet  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favour  of  docking,  as  it  is  now  promiscuously  practised 
on  all  kinds  of  horses  which  have  neither  diseased  nor  deformed 
tails,  can  stand  against  those  arguments  which  are  opposed  to 
docking. 
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I  may  add  that,  acting  on  my  belief,  I  have  consistently  and 
persistently  refused  to  dock  horses  when  tl\e  tails  were  not  dis¬ 
eased  or  deformed,  and  I  have  never  owned  a  docked  horse, 
though  I  have  ridden  and  driven  horses  all  ray  life. 

Mr.  Greaves^  after  the  reading  of  Dr.  Fleming’s  paper,  con¬ 
tinued  the  discussion.  He  said  he  had  been  at  Liverpool  and 
Yorkshire  when  this  question  was  discussed ;  where  the  question 
of  cruelty  arose  appeared  to  be  in  searing,  but  if  they  omitted 
that  in  the  operation  no  cruelty  arose.  Many  of  them  knew 
that  Professor  Pritchard  and  Dr.  Fleming  went  down  to  Caer- 
marthen  and  gave  evidence  against  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  the 
torture  he  had  inflicted  upon  a  horse.  It  was  because  there  were 
malpractices  on  many  occasions  that  Professor  Pritchard  took 
the  course  that  he  had  done.  In  the  case  of  the  Caermarthen 
surgeon  it  was  proved  that  he  had  acted  in  a  horrible  manner, 
the  horse  being  burnt  nearly  to  the  bone  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
Any  man,  whether  he  be  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  not,  guilty  of 
such  a  practice,  without  feeling  or  sense,  is  deserving  of  some 
punishment.  Although  he  (Mr.  Grreaves)  had  said  that  he  would 
not  go  into  the  witness-box  against  a  veterinary  surgeon  for 
docking  horses,  he  could  show  cases  such  as  that  which  occurred 
in  Caermarthen  that  deserved  punishment.  There  was  another 
question  to  be  brought  forward,  and  that  was  in  reference  to 
persons  who,  though  not  being  registered  ‘‘veterinary  surgeons,” 
still  treated  horses.  There  was  the  common  blacksmith  ;  was  he 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  ?  (No.)  If  the  operation 

could  be  performed  by  the  blacksmith  quite  as  effectively  as  by 
the  professional  man,  would  you  object  ?  (A  member  ;  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  common  blacksmith  has  not  proper  in- 
struments.) 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  Mr.  Greaves  had  characterised  the  subject 
as  being  of  vast  importance.  They  had  Dr.  Fleming,  Professor 
Pritchard,  and  in  addition  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  They  had  on  the  other  side  Professor 
"Williams  and  the  greater  bulk  of  the  profession.  There  were 
thousands  of  horses  docked  for  no  reasonable  purpose  whatever. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  wholesale  cruelties  which  went  on 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  Yorkshire,  should  be 
put  a  stop  to,  even  if  docking  should  be  under  the  cognisance 
of  a  properly  qualified  man.  There  was  no  great  anatomical 
skill  required  in  taking  off  the  end  of  a  horse’s  tail,  so  long  as 
they  knew  where  the  joint  was.  A  blacksmith  or  a  registered 
practitioner  was  really  qualified  to  execute  the  operation.  Dr. 
Fleming  had  pointed  out  that  in  the  service  the  horses  were  not 
docked,  and  they  did  not  find  that  they  worked  any  the  worse. 
To  his  mind  the  question  was  one  of  taste.  So  long  as  the 
public  believed  in  docking  it  would  not  be  discontinued ;  but 
when  they  got  the  public  to  believe  in  a  graceful  and  flowing 
tail,  docking  would  disappear.  Docking  might  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  case  of  harness-horses,  but  to  cut  the  tail  off 
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too  close  was  simply  absurd.  If  the  carriage  could  not  be  made 
to  fit  the  horse,  then  they  ought  to  do  away  with  their  carriage 
builders.  He  did  not  believe  that  horses  were  not  sensitive. 
He  had  seen  horses  in  most  dreadful  pain,  although  they  had 
been  attended  to  in  the  most  scientific  manuer ;  and  there  were 
instances  where  pseudo-lameness  was  caused  by  docking.  Al¬ 
though  in  some  instances  it  might  be  necessary  to  adopt  this 
operation,  yet  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
blacksmiths  and  dealers,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  carried  on  the 
operation — ^in  the  most  barbarous  manner — was  to  be  con¬ 
demned. 

Mr.  Meeh  said  as  far  as  army  horses  were  concerned  the 
question  of  cruelty  did  not  come  in,  because  he  would  remind 
the  meeting  that  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  army  were  paid 
by  salary  instead  of  fees ;  and  if  that  was  not  the  case  perhaps 
there  would  be  more  horses  docked.  He  had  seen  and  read 
Hr.  Eleming’s  paper,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  led 
him  to  believe  that  docking  was  an  act  of  cruelty.  He  could 
not  but  think  that  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  country  had 
been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  persecution.  Why  did  not 
those  persons  who  were  so  anxious  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  cruelty  to  animals  swoop  down  on  the  talented  professors  ? 
He  thought  that  some  discretion  should  be  used  by  the  stars  of 
the  profession  before  they-  swooped  upon  little  men. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  indiscriminate 
docking  of  horses ;  that  should  be  left  to  a  great  extent  with 
professional  men.  Hr.  Fleming  in  his  paper  says  that  with 
regard  to  driving  horses  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  their  tails 
docked.  Whether  the  tail  of  a  horse  was  inordinately  sen¬ 
sitive  or  not  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  docking  he  would 
use  simply  “a  plug,”  but  at  the  same  time  he  agreed  that 
“searing”  should  not  be  carried  out.  As  to  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  he  supposed  they 
would  want  to  know  what  their  affections  were  to  dumb  animals. 
He  would  give  them  an  instance.  He  was  asked  the  other  week 
to  take  off  the  claws  of  a  dog.  So  he  did,  but  he  put  the  dog 
under  chloroform  the  while.  There  was  the  question  of  docking 
lambs’  tails,  which  came  to  precisely  the  same  thing.  Then  there 
were  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  to  docking,  and  which  the 
Royal  Society  might  object  to.  It  might  be  asked,  were  they  jus¬ 
tified  in  drawing  teeth,  which  certainly  must  cause  some  pain  ? 
Then  Hr.  Fleming  said  that  in  the  army  they  would  not  have 
docked  horses ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  long  tails  for 
the  purpose  of  brushing  off  flies.  If  so,  why  have  their  tails  cut 
off  at  all  ?  He  agreed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the 
horses  were  turned  into  the  field  or  the  stable,  docking  was  not 
necessary,  but  in  the  case  of  carriage  horses  a  long  tail  would 
not  at  all  be  a  desirable  thing.  He  thought  that  some  resolu¬ 
tion  should  be  submitted  to  that  meeting  with  reference  to 
the  question.  As  to  the  question  of  “  docking  ”  in  general,  he 
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denied  that  the  profession  made  any  profit — in  fact,  he  thought 
they  were  not  a  penny  the  better  for  it. 

Captain  Bussell  said  he  looked  upon  the  subject  as  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  the  profession,  but  the  public  generally. 
They  had  heard  the  paper  by  Mr.  Stanley,  but  he  would  remind 
the  meeting  that  the  veterinary  profession  advocated  docking 
only  when  necessary.  He  thought  the  question  as  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  docking  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  They  certainly  did  not  want  the  interference  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  They  would 
next  have  the  Society  trying  to  get  rid  of  spaying  in  the  case  of 
pigs.  It  was  far  more  cruel  than  to  cut  ofl*  the  end  of  a  horse’s 
tail.  They  were  told  that  horses  were  not  docked  in  the  army. 
Why  ?  Because  in  the  time  of  peace  it  was  known  that  the 
army  was  not  in  want  of  many  horses,  and  another  reason 
was  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  liked  the  tails  of  the  horses 
to  be  of  one  uniform  length ;  but  if  a  war  broke  out,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  would  be  just  as  glad  to  buy  “docked” 
horses.  It  was  said  that  harness  horses  ought  not  to  be  docked,  but 
they  were  all  acquainted  with  the  uncomfortable  sensation  which 
was  often  experienced  in  driving  horses  that  were  not  “  docked.” 
He  moved,  “  That  the  members  of  this  Association  are  of  opinion 
that  the  docking  of  horses  is  a  necessary  and  useful  operation, 
when  properly  and  scientifically  performed.”  He  thought  it  was 
essentially  necessary  that  the  profession  should  resist  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  unqualified  persons,  such  as  blacksmiths,  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  of  “  docking,”  and  that  a  bye-law  to  that 
effect  should  be  drawn  up.  The  “  docking  ”  of  horses  was  only 
cruel  when  it  was  wantonly  and  needlessly  performed. 

Mr.  Cox,  as  an  amendment,  proposed  “  That  the  wholesale 
*  docking  ’  of  horses  now  going  on  be  discontinued,  and  should 
be  applicable  only  when  absolutely  necessary.” 

Resolutions  carried  unanimonsly. 

Proposed  by  Capt.  Russell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barling — “  That 
the  members  of  this  Association  are  of  opinion  that  ‘docking’ 
horses  is  a  necessary  and  useful  operation,  to  be  properly  and 
scientifically  performed.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Oliver,  seconded  by  Mr.  Green — “  That  the 
members  of  this  Association  are  of  opinion  that  ‘  docking  ’  is 
not  cruelty,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  when 
properly  performed.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meeh — “  That  the 
members  of  this  Association  protest  against  the  measure  taken 
by  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
of  prosecuting  veterinary  surgeons  as  a  means  of  preventing 
‘  docking’  of  horses  when  properly  performed.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Trigger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartwright — 
“  That  the  views  and  resolutions  of  this  Association  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
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geons,  with  the  request  that  it  be  laid  before  the  President  and 
Council  at  their  next  meeting.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Garless,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hills — “  That  Mr. 
Simpson’s  motion  on  docking  horses  be  brought  before  the 
Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  has 
the  approval  of  this  Association,  its  sympathy  and  support,” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Cox,  seconded  by  Gapt.  Russell — “  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desirable  that  the  indiscriminate 
docking  of  horses  which  now  goes  on  should  be  curtailed  and  be 
applicable  only  when  absolutely  necessary.” 

Mr.  Blaheway  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cox  for  the 
able  paper  which  he  had  read  at  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Wiggins 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Meek  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stanley  for  his 
able  paper.  Mr.  Smith  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was 
carried  with  enthusiasm. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for  his  services 
in  the  chair,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Cox  and  Messrs.  Stanley  returned  thanks  for  the 
compliments. 

Gloucester  was  fixed  upon  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  dinner,  when  a  very  pleasant 
evening  was  spent.  E.  Beddaed,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Veterinary  College,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  30th  ult.,  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Anderson,  jun.,  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Pottie,  Lindsay,  Peddie,  Allan,  Blue,  Weir, 
Brownlie,  Boyle,  Weir  (Airdrie),  Tweedley,  Taylor,  Pollock, 
Kerr,  Pollock  (Hamilton),  Wyper,  Mitchell,  Jarvie,  and  the 
Secretary. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  Professor  McCall, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  McIntosh. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Ghairman  called  upon  Mr.  Pottie  to  make  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox’s  theory  on  the  cause  of  parturient 
apoplexy. 

Mr.  Rottie  said :  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  I  read  a 
short  paper  before  the  members  of  this  Association  on  “  Milk 
Fever.”  My  endeavour  then  was  to  prove  that  the  knowledge 
we  possessed  regarding  it  was  very  defective,  and  as  I  had  been 
experimenting  with  several  cases,  I  gave  the  result  of  my  finding, 
the  conclusion  of  which  was  that  the  treatment  I  commonly 
adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  my  teacher.  Professor  Dick, 
instead  of  curing  the  cow  often  killed  her. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  on  this  occasion. 
I  shall  merely  call  your  attention  to  the  latest  written  article  in 
the  Veterinary  Journal  on  the  subject.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  of  the 
Army  Veterinary  Department,  recently  favoured  the  readers  of 
that  journal  with  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  milk  fever  is  due  to  thrombosis  or  blood-clot.  As 
this  theory  seems  to  me  quite  inconsistent  with  known  facts,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  some  of  Mr.  Cox’s  views  before 
you,  in  order  to  better  prepare  the  subject  for  discussion,  and 
will  freely  give  my  reasons  for  disputing  this  new  theory. 

A  well-known  writer  on  medical  science  has  said  that  the 
science  of  medicine  properly  understood  and  truly  taught  must 
depend  for  that  truth  on  the  proper  classification  of  facts.  If 
this  idea  were  more  attended  to  by  writers  on  disease  I  am 
certain  they  would  often  arrive  at  similar  conclusions  and  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  truth.  I  would  go  a  step  further,  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  we  ought,  in  seeking  to  find  the  true  nature  of  a 
disease,  to  select  those  diseases  which  present  symptoms  almost 
similar,  and  make  a  comparison ;  then  we  might  find  that, 
though  differing  in  name,  they  were  really  only  the  same  dis¬ 
ease,  differing  only  in  manifestation  or  time  of  attack. 

My  object  is  to  test  Mr.  Cox’s  theory  of  milk  fever  by  the 
various  known  truths  ascertained  about  the  disease,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  Mr.  Cox’s  paper. 

1st  truth.  That  the  disease  is  seldom  observed  in  the  cow 
before  the  age  of  five  years. 

2nd,  The  disease  is  more  frequently  found  to  attack  animals 
in  a  plethoric  condition. 

3rd.  Is  more  frequently  observed  to  affect  animals  of  the  pure 
Ayrshire  and  Gruernsey  breeds ;  shorthorns  and  Highland  cattle 
are  almost  exempt. 

4th.  Is  more  fatal  in  pure-bred  than  cross-bred  animals. 

6th.  Seldom  occurs  subsequent  to  three  days  after  calving. 

6ih.  Occurs  before  calving. 

7th.  Previous  attacks  favour  its  recurrence. 

8th.  More  prevalent  in  the  cow  than  any  other  class. 

There  are  other  facts,  but  with  those  I  have  named  every 
practitioner  must  be  more  or  less  familiar.  I  do  not  expect  to 
get  a  reason  for  every  fact ;  it  is  not  possible  to  satisfy  every¬ 
one  in  defending  a  theory ;  but  I  do  expect  that  no  true  theory 
would  contradict  a  well-known  fact.  Without  going  over  all 
these  statements  in  detail  I  would  inquire — Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
cow  is  affected  before  calving  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
—after  twenty  years’  extensive  practice  amongst  cattle  of  the 
pure  Ayrshire  breed — that  I  have  attended  to  many  such  cases, 
and  often  assisted  affected  animals  to  expel  the  foetus.  It  is 
impossible  that  blood-clot  could  be  the  cause  of  the  “  fever  ”  in 
those  cases.  Lest  I  have  misinterpreted  Mr.  Cox’s  articles 
I  quote  the  following  from  his  paper  on  the  origin  of  this 
blood-clot.  He  says :  “  It  may  occur  after  haemorrhage  from 
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softening  and  breaking  up  of  the  clots,  which  form  a  temporary 
or  permanent  arrestation  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  divided 
ends  of  vessels,  and  which  clots  are  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
circulation.  (Now  mark  that !)  This  latter  condition  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  one  which  gives  rise  fo  parturient  apoplexy.’* 
Again,  he  says :  “  I  feel  persuaded  that  this  morbid  condition — 
thrombosis — is  alone  the  primd  causa  of  the  existent  phenomena 
in  parturient  apoplexy.” 

These  are  Mr.  Cox’s  words.  If  we  can  prove  that  milk  fever 
does  occur  before  calving,  before  there  is  any  hasmorrhage  from 
the  end  of  any  blood-vessels,  and  before  any  clot  has  formed,  it 
impossible  that  thrombosis  can  be  the  cause  in  such  cases.  If 
the  disease  can  appear  without  “clot”  before  calving,  it  is  just 
possible  that  thrombosis  has  nothing  to  do  with  post  partum 
occurrence. 

On  p.  408,  Veterinary  Journal,  Mr.  Cox  says :  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  veterinarians  is  sometimes  directed  to  another  form  of 
apoplexy  which  makes  its  appearance  ante  the  birth  of  the 
offspring.  This  surely  cannot  be  classified  as  milk  fever  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  results  occasioned  by 
thrombosis.” 

I  expected  that  Mr,  Cox  would  give  a  name  to  this  new  form. 
He  did  not  attempt  the  task,  no  doubt  fearing  the  effect  on  his 
theory. 

Let  us  take  another  truth,  viz.  seldom  observed  in  the  cow 
before  five  years. 

Mr.  Cox  says  this  agrees  with  his  theory,  because  in  each 
gestation  the  uterine  vessels  become  enlarged,  with  a  tendency 
to  increase  in  size  at  each  successive  period  of  utero-gestation. 
According  to  this  reasoning  the  older  the  cow  the  more  liable  to 
thrombosis,  and  therefore  to  this  disease. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  I  find  that  from  five  to  seven  years  old 
the  cow  is  most  liable ;  in  other  words,  when  the  animal  is  at  its 
full  vigour — at  maturity,  when  we  hold  every  part  is  strongest 
and  the  milk  most  abundant,  that  is  the  time  most  dangerous. 
Is  it  true  that  an  animal  at  two  or  three  or  four  years  can  be  as 
strong  as  one  at  maturity  ?  If  so,  maturity  has  a  wrong  mean¬ 
ing.  Blood-clot  is  as  likely  to  form  in  a  Highland  cow  after 
calving  as  in  a  fine  bred  Ayrshire,  and  quite  as  readily  in  a 
poorly-fed  cow  as  one  in  a  plethoric  condition. 

Mr.  Cox  has  advanced  what  he  calls  an  additional  fact,  and 
says  it  is  generally  conceded — I  presume  by  the  profession — 
namely,  that  in  all  cases  of  parturition  where  an  undue  amount 
of  haemorrhage  is  present,  the  disease  always  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Now,  is  this  generally  conceded  ?  I  for  one  say  it  is  not 
true.  Neither  from  my  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
womb,  nor  from  observation,  can  I  assent  to  the  statement.  In 
those  cases  where  we  have  difficult  labour  there  is  any  amount 
of  bleod  and  abundance  of  clot,  but  it  happens  that  those  are 
the  cases  which  are  not  followed,  except  rarely,  by  milk 
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fever.  To  put  it  plainly,  I  maintain  that  in  cases  of  diflBcult 
parturition  where  haBmorrhage  is  abundant  we  have  no  milk 
fever. 

With  regard  to  predisposing  causes,  Mr.  Cox  says  :  “  Pre¬ 
existing  disease  which  militates  against  the  proper  performance 
of  the  circulation,  such  as  tumours  on  the  main  vessels,  heart 
disease,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  predisposing  causes.”  I  ask  any¬ 
one  present  if  he  ever  saw  a  case  of  milk  fever  and  heart  dis¬ 
ease  ?  Is  it  not  contrary  to  fact  ?  An  animal  with  heart  disease 
could  not  be  in  condition.  How  many  cases  have  we  found  with 
pre-existing  disease  ?  The  animals  affected  have  always  been  in 
perfect  health,  feeding  well  and  milking  freely.  But  what  think 
you  of  this  remark,  that  the  habit  of  “  punching  ”  a  cow’s  side 
to  ascertain  if  she  be  in  calf  is  a  cause  of  thrombosis,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  cause  of  milk  fever  ?  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  practical 
veterinary  surgeon  putting  forth  such  a  statement.  Now,  as  to 
Mr.  Cox’s  treatment  for  clot :  when  fairly  established  he  would 
bleed  before  the  animal  goes  down,  taking  five  or  six  quarts.  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  recommendation. 
What  effect  it  would  have  on  the  blood-clot,  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
moving  it,  seems  involved  in  mystery.  I  think  the  cow  would 
not  live  long.  Mr.  Cox’s  great  remedy  is  the  cold  wet  pack, 
and,  as  we  have  so  often  heard,  it  must  be  kept  closely  applied 
to  the  body,  because  the  admission  of  air  would  destroy  its 
effect.  I  have  always  looked  upon  this  as  a  fine  method  to 
escape  the  taunts  of  a  refractory  employer  when  the  case  did  not 
recover.  I  say  it  is  a  fine  loophole  to  get  through ;  but  what 
is  the  fact  ?  Can  it  be  done  in  one  case  out  of  twenty  ?  I  say 
it  cannot.  What  is  the  use  of  a  remedy  if  it  is  impracticable  ? 
Mr.  Cox  cites  one  case  where  the  “pack”  failed,  but  he  at  once 
placed  the  blame  on  the  attendant,  for  the  animal  when  he  last 
saw  her  raised  her  head.  It  is  bad  practice  to  blame  an  attend¬ 
ant  for  an  impossibility.  Mr.  Cox  makes  matters  still  worse  by 
his  closing  statement  that  he  did  not  really  know  the  effect  of 
his  treatment,  as  he  kept  no  statistics.  I  can  tell  him,  as  long 
ago  I  gave  it  a  trial  and  gained  no  good  results. 

It  appears  to  me  sheer  folly  for  anyone  to  account  for  a  dis¬ 
ease  upon  grounds  not  consistent  with  facts  and  to  recommend 
treatment  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  advanced.  Any¬ 
thing  Mr.  Cox  has  advanced  seems  to  shroud  the  disease  in 
greater  darkness.  I  would  therefore  recommend  him  to  ponder 
over  the  eight  facts  given,  and  try  to  construct  a  new  theory 
upon  them,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  facts  square  with 
his  ideas,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  thinness  and  absence  of 
stability. 

The  Chairman  next  called  upon  Mr.  Weir,  Glasgow,  to  read 
his  notes  of  a  case  of  leucorrhoea  in  a  mare. 

Mr.  Weir  said :  On  the  4th  of  August,  1883,  Messrs.  Stewart 
and  McDonald,  of  this  city,  bought  a  bay  Irish  mare  for  van 
^  work.  I  examined  her  and  found  her ,  sound,  as  far  as  I  could 
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judge,  in  every  respect.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  I  was  requested  to  visit  the  mare.  I  found  her 
blowing  considerably,  temperature  102 off  her  food,  and  her 
lungs  slightly  congested.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  she  had 
had  a  hard  day’s  work  on  the  previous  day,  the  weather  had 
been  extremely  stormy  and  cold,  and  that  she  had  shivered  a 
good  deal  after  being  stabled.  I  immediately  caused  her  to  be 
shifted  from  the  ten-stalled  stable  in  which  she  was  standing  to 
a  two-stalled  one,  this  being  the  best  shift  I  could  make,  had 
mustard  applied  to  the  chest,  gave  stimulating  medicine,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  her  much  better  when  I  called  back  in 
the  afternoon.  On  calling  the  next  day  I  found  her  so  well  that 
I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  call  again,  but  as  her  sides  were 
tender  after  the  blistering  I  ordered  her  to  be  kept  in  the  house 
’  for  a  week  or  so. 

She  was  again  put  to  work,  but  only  for  two  half  days  or  so, 
when  I  was  once  more  called  in  on  the  28th  August.  I  found  her 
now  extremely  stiff,  first  one  hind  limb  held  up  for  a  little  time, 
then  the  other,  unwdling  to  move,  unable  to  trot,  very  short  of 
the  step,  groaning  on  turning,  but  not  off  her  food  altogether. 
Pulse  about  65,  but  full  and  round.  Thinking  that  she  had  lum¬ 
bago  as  a  Tesult  of  the  chill,  I  ordered  mustard  to  applied  over 
the  loins,  to  be  followed  by  a  sheepskin,  and  gave  her  internally 
Pot.  Bicarb,  in  ^ss  doses  twice  daily.  I  followed  this  course  of 
treatment  for  a  few  days,  and  found  it  of  no  avail,  the  stiffness 
getting  worse,  appetite  becoming  more  capricious,  and  appear¬ 
ances  altogether  more  unfavorable.  In  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
September,  on  going  into  the  stable,  I  accidentally  noticed  the 
mare  to  be  discharging  as  at  the  period  of  oestrum,  and  the  external 
organs  of  generation  considerably  swollen,  the  labiae  separated, 
the  navicular  fossa  open  to  view,  and  clitoris  protruding.  On 
expressing  my  surprise  to  the  foreman  he  said  he  had  always 
intended  to  tell  me,  but  it  had  hitherto  escaped  his  memory ; 
that  she  had  been  doing  that  all  along  from  her  first  illness ;  but 
that  the  discharge  was  now  more  frequent  and  more  abundant ; 
and  also  that  she  urinated  often  in  small  quantities.  I  may  also 
state  that  the  holding  up  of  the  hind  feet  alternately  still  con¬ 
tinued,  and  when  they  were  placed  down  were  done  in  a  very 
cautious  manner.  I  wish  also  to  mention  that  the  discharge 
was  not  so  white  as  we  have  seen  in  some  old  mares,  in  which 
the  disease  has  become  chronic,  but  rather  glairy  and  turbid, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  unboiled  white  of  egg. 

I  now  felt  sure  that  I  had  got  at  the  secret  of  the  mare’s  ill¬ 
ness,  and  changed  my  treatment  at  once.  I  still  continued  the 
sheepskins  for  a  day  or  two,  and  gave  Perri  Sulph.  in  5ij  doses 
twice  a  day.  On  the  5th  September  I  procured  the  assistance 
Mr.  Dickson,  and  we  explored  the  state  of  the  generative  organs. 
We  found  them  very  much  swollen,  the  walls  of  the  vagina  ex¬ 
tremely  congested,  the  os  uteri  protruding  very  much  more  than 
normal  into  the  vagina,  and  tense,  hard,  and  painful.  On  with- 
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drawing  the  hand  the  irritation  caused  the  mare  to  press  out  a 
copious  discharge  of  glairy  mucus.  We  now  thought  it  best  to 
inject  an  astringent  solution  into  the  uterus,  which  we  did.  We 
introduced  a  catheter  through  the  os  into  the  uterus,  and,  after 
washing  out  well  with  cold  water,  threw  in  with  an  ordinary 
india-rubber  enema  syringe  a  solution  of  alum  two  drachms  to 
the  pint  of  water.  This  treatment  I  continued  with  great  success 
for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  the  catarrh  from  the  genital  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  was  steadily  declining,  the  swelling  of  the  vulva  getting 
rapidly  less,  the  appetite  improving,  the  stilfness  nearly  gone, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  hind  limbs  not  nearly  so  frequent.  The 
hack  was  in  a  sorry  state,  however,  and  I  very  much  regret 
having  used  so  strong  external  measures  for  two  reasons :  it 
kept  the  mare  much  longer  in  the  stable  than  necessary,  and 
also  left  the  parts  bald,  as  no  hair  has  ever  grown  over  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  kidneys.  The  injections  were  now  done  every 
second  day  and  the  iron  tonics  still  continued,  but  as  I  was  laid 
up  myself  with  fever  for  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Dickson  attended  the 
animal  and  injected  her  three  or  four  times,  and  by  the  time  I 
turned  out  the  mare  was  completely  better.  Being  much 
emaciated  and  the  back  tender,  she  was  kept  in  till  the  26th 
October,  when  she  went  to  work,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  “  has 
never  looked  over  her  shoulder  ”  since. 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  Grentlemen,  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  placing  them  before  you,  firstly,  because  of  the  rarity 
of  uterine  affections  in  the  mare ;  secondly,  because  this  paper  may 
be  of  some  value  in  throwing  out  afew  hints  as  regards  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  effecting  a  speedy  cure ;  and  thirdly,  because  I 
expect  to  elicit  from  the  members  present  their  experience  of 
similar  cases. 

My  own  opinion  regarding  the  pathology  of  this  particular 
case  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words,  viz.  we  have  here 
an  animal  in  heat,  the  membranes  of  the  genital  organs,  more 
vascular  and  irritable,  performing  a  perfectly  normal  and  healthy 
function ;  the  animal  suffers  from  a  severe  chill,  on  account  of 
which  the  vascularity  of  these  membranes  is  further  increased, 
leading  to  hypersecretion  from  the  genital  mucous  surfaces,  or 
from  the  glands  opening  upon  them. 

A  discussion  followed  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Pottie  and 
Weir,  in  which  Messrs.  Lindsay^  Brownlie,  Peddie,  Weir,  and 
the  Chairman  took  part. 

Mr.  Pottie  replied,  and  sketched  briefly  the  line  pursued  by 
himself  in  the  treatment  of  milk  fever. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  that  he  had  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  indigestion. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  brought  a  highly  interesting  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  Macqueen, 

Secretary^ 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  on  March  31st  and  April 
1st  and  2nd,  the  following  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary 


College  were  admitted  members  of  the 

profession : 

Mr.  A.  Barrett  . 

• 

Totnes,  Devon. 

—  S.  Cliffe 

• 

Brighouse,  Yorks. 

—  T.  Gr.  Hewitt 

• 

Notting  Hill,  W. 

—  L.  Burghope 

• 

Bridgwater. 

—  W.  Brown  . 

• 

Holloway. 

—  C.  W.  Heinemann 

• 

Mile  End. 

—  F.  Bazley  . 

• 

Frome. 

—  J.  Walker  . 

• 

Torquay. 

—  Gl^.  H.  Evans 

• 

Highgate,  N. 

—  W.  B,  Whigham 

• 

Maynooth,  Ireland. 

—  W.  Drewitt 

• 

Gloucester. 

—  J.  Hammond 

• 

East  Dereham. 

—  A.  C.  French 

t 

London. 

—  H.  Pemberton 

• 

Handsworth. 

—  W.  H.  Taylor 

• 

Nottingham. 

—  E.  Taylor  . 

• 

Derby. 

—  W.  Willis  . 

• 

Bishopwearmouth. 

—  G.  H.  Goulding  . 

• 

Cornwall. 

The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Examination  on 
the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  8th  April,  1884  : 


Mr.  H.  A.  Spurgin. 

—  T,  B.  Exley. 

—  C.  W.  Marshall. 

—  B.  Lacey. 

—  H.  Gr.  Rogers. 

—  A.  Marriott. 

—  M.  Gr.  Byerley. 

—  A.  Cawdle. 

—  W.  Ascott. 

—  A.  Brassington. 

—  W.  R.  Walker. 

—  W.  Revill. 

—  H.  B.  Arnald. 

—  F.  Wright. 

—  J.  T.  Vickery. 

—  Gl^.  E.  King. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Beeby. 

—  E.  Ebbetts. 

—  J.  Blakeway. 

—  H.  Buckingham. 

—  C.  Winteringham. 

—  F.  A.  Simpkin. 

—  H.  B.  Maples. 

—  R.  A.  Lord. 

—  W.  James. 

—  W.  Littlewood. 

—  A.  E.  Shorten. 

—  W.  E.  Cawdle. 

—  P.  D.  Langley. 

—  H.  J.  Dawes. 

—  E.  R.  Smythe. 


» 

Messrs.  Simpkin,  Arnald,  Vickery,  James,  Cawdle,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Rogers,  King,  Littlewood,  and  Marriott  passed  with  Great 
Credit, 
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The  following  students  passed  their  First  Examination  on  the 
10th  April ; 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gubbin.  Mr.  L.  P.  Eees. 

—  H.  A.  Kennedy.  —  W.  E.  Dain. 

—  C.  A.  Johns. 

Messrs.  Gubbin,  Rees,  and  Dain  passed  with  Great  Credit. 


At  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
held  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  on  and  between  the  12th  and 
29th  of  April,  the  following  gentlemen  passed  their  Final  Ex- 
aminationf  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  profession  : 


New  Yeteeinaet  College,  Edinbijegh. 


Mr.  Alfred  J oseph  Haslam 

—  Alexander  Lawson 

—  James  Platt 

—  Alexander  P.  Durkie 

—  Clement  Dyson  . 

—  James  Ashton 

—  Joseph  Purdy 

—  Joseph  Eorgham  . 

—  James  Borthwick 

—  John  T.  Crosby  . 

—  William  Lothian  . 

—  Joseph  Faulkner  . 

—  Alfred  Conisbee  . 

— •  Alexander  Lennox 

—  A.  E.  Darwell 


.  Manchester. 

.  Dunning,  Perthshire. 

.  Southport,  Lancashire. 

.  Dundee. 

.  York. 

.  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

.  Belfast. 

.  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 
.  Kirkliston,  Edinburgh. 

.  Whitby,  Yorkshire. 

.  Duns,  Berwickshire. 

.  Rochdale,  Lancashire. 

.  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

.  Maybole,  Ayrshire. 

.  Leigh,  Lancashire. 


Dick  Veteeinaet  College,  Edinbuegh. 


Mr.  Thomas  Woof 
— ‘  Charles  Treble  Lang 

—  Joseph  Barclay  . 

—  William  Kent 

—  Henry  C.  Fergusson 

—  George  Ellison 

—  William  R.  Davidson 
— Frank  G.  Ashley 

—  Frederick  Airey 

—  Charles  Cowie 

—  Frederick  P.  Bennett 
' —  Thomas  Butcher  . 

—  John  E.  Tudor 

—  William  Jeeves 


.  Catford,  Kent. 

.  Scarborough. 

.  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire. 

.  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

.  Stanley,  Perthshire. 

.  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

.  Port  Glenone,  co.  Antrim. 
.  Litcham,  Norfolk. 

.  Lewisham,  Kent. 

.  Banff. 

.  Banbury,  Oxford. 

.  Salop. 

.  South  Shields. 

.  Scarborough. 
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Glasgow  Yeteeinary  College. 


Mr.  Eobert  McNair  . 

—  Samuel  Hirst 

—  Thomas  McCauley 

—  Eobert  Weir 

—  Gregor  McGregor 

—  Joseph  Larkin 

—  William  Eraser 


Helensburgh,  Dumbarton¬ 
shire. 

Barnet,  Herts. 

Belfast. 

Islay,  Argyleshire. 

Kippen,  Stirlingshire. 
Carlingford,  co.  Louth. 
Largs,  Ayrshire. 


The  following  passed  their  Second  Examination : 


Glasgow  Yeterinaet  College. 


Mr.  W.  Eergusson. 

*  —  E.  Sayer. 

—  D.  Weir. 

—  A.  Eeid. 

—  H.  O.  Eichard. 

—  W.  Carruthers. 

—  E.  S.  Mitchell. 

*  —  J.  McKinna. 

—  D.  McIntyre. 

—  T.  Dobie. 

—  D.  J.  McCambridge. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Gray. 

*  —  W.  Hodgson. 

—  N.  B.  Green. 

*  —  W.  Ward. 

—  A.  Newlands. 

—  J.  A.  Cunningham. 
—  T.  E.  Eenchan. 

—  A.  Marshall. 

—  J.  Ward. 

*  —  C.  J.  Doyle. 


New  Yeterinaet  College,  Edinburgh. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Middlehurst. 
—  A.  G.  Corner. 

—  B.  N.  Bloomfield. 
—  W.  Harris. 

—  C.  Aggio. 

—  J.  Bell. 

—  H.  Wilkinson. 

—  T.  Anderson. 

—  T.  Watson. 

—  W.  Noar. 

—  T.  H.  Seeker. 

*  —  C.  Drabble. 

*  —  O.  G.  Barrow. 

—  T.  Shepherd. 

—  E.  Price. 

—  T.  Duckworth. 

—  E.  W.  Somers. 

—  W.  Eenwick. 


Mr.  S.  Jackson. 

—  E.  W.  Dawtrey. 
—  J.  Hodgman. 

—  T.  Peacocke. 

—  C.  Galloway. 

*  —  E.  G.  Lawson. 

*  —  W.  Bannatyne. 

—  W.  Allan. 

*  —  E.  Porch. 

• —  A.  McArthur. 

—  A.  Kay. 

*  —  S.  Chambers. 

—  G.  H.  Simpson. 

*  —  E.  Eimmer. 

*  —  J.  A.  Eobinson. 
t  —  J.  Moore. 

*  —  W.  D.  Connochie. 
—  H.  Higgs. 


*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
t  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit, 
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Dick  Veterinary 
Mr.  A.  W.  Davies. 

—  J.  Barr. 

*  —  Gr.  Kinnell. 

—  J.  Armstrong. 

*  —  J.  S.  Llojd. 

—  J.  Troughear. 

*  —  H.  Eickell. 

—  li.  Eeid. 

—  J.  Hawke. 


College,  Edinburgh. 

*Mr.  J.  AV.  Wliitecross. 
—  P.  Snaith. 

—  E.  E.  Thomas. 

—  E.  Touar. 

—  A.  Levie. 

—  G.  McLaren. 

—  J.  E.  Gremmell. 

—  E.  Brown. 

—  J.  E.  Soga. 


The  following  passed  their  First  Fxamination  : 

Gtlasgow  Veterinary  College. 
Mr.  M.  E.  aiblin. 


Hew  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 


Mr.  C.  Blackhurst. 
—  A.  Eeah. 

*  —  C.  Weatherall 


Mr.  Gr.  Einlay. 

—  T.  S.  Atkinson, 
t  —  T.  Bowhill. 


Dick  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Tibaldi.  Mr.  Alex.  Young. 

—  Gr.  Pearson.  —  J.  King. 

E.  Eutherford,  M.E.C.V.S., 

Secretary  Board  of  Examiners,  Scottish  Section. 


GLASGOW  VETEEINAEY  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  terminated  on  Friday,  11th  April, 
and  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  28th  the  Oral  Examinations  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  conducted  within  the  museum  of 
the  College.  The  candidates  for  diploma  were  also  subjected  to  a  rigid 
practical  examination  on  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  selected  and  brought  to 
the  College  for  that  purpose.  The  Board  of  Examiners  included  Mr. 
George  Fleming,  LL.D. ;  Mr.  J.  Eoalfe  Cox,  F.E.C.V.S. ;  Professor 
Duguid,  F.E.C.V.S,;  Professor  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S. ;  Mr.  J.  Vaughan, 
F.E.C.V.S. ;  and  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  F.E.C.V.S.,  London  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Tajlor, 
F.E.C.V.S.,  Manchester  ;  Mr.  George  A.  Banham,  F.E.C.V.S.,  Cambridge ; 
M  r.  W.  B.  Walters,  F.E.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary  Department ;  Mr.  Archd. 
Eobinson,  M.E.C.V.S.,  Greenock;  and  Mr.  Eutherford,  M.E.C.V.S., 
Edinburgh.  The  following  gentlemen  were  also  present  as  ex  officio  mem¬ 
bers  : — Principal  M‘Call,  Professors  Cooke,  Limont,  Macqueen,  and  Een- 
frew,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

Eleven  gentlemen  presented  themselves  for  the  diplomas^  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  of  this  number  the  following  passed  : — 
Mr.  Samuel  Hirst,  Barnet,  Herts;  Mr.  Robert  M‘Nair,  Helensburgh; 
Mr.  Joseph  Larkin,  Carlingford;  Mr.  Gregor  M‘Gregor,  Kippen ;  Mr. 
Robert  Weir,  Island  of  Coll;  Mr.  William  Frazer,  Largs;  Mr.  Thomas 
M‘Cauley,  Belfast. 

Twenty-four  students  presented  themselves  for  the  Second  Professional 

*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
t  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit. 
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Examination,  of  which  number  twenty-one  passed,  viz. : — Mr.  William 
Ferguson,  Greenock  ;  Mr.  David  Weir,  Ochiltree  ;  Mr.  Robert  S.  Mitchell, 
Islay  ;  Mr.  John  M'Kinna,  New  Galloway;  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Gray,  Glasgow ; 
Mr.  Edwin  Sayer,  Rairiham,  Kent;  Mr.  Hugh  O.  Richard,  Merioneth; 
Mr.  Donald  Macintyre,  Loch  Awe ;  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  Tarbolton ;  Mr. 
William  Hodgson,  Cumberland ;  Mr.  D.  J.  M‘Carabridge,  County  Antrim  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Doble,  Birkenhead  ;  Mr.  William  Carruthers,  Lesmahagow ; 
Mr.  A.  B.*Green,  Irvine;  Mr.  Alexander  Marshall,  Glasgow ,  Mr.  William 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  Manchester;  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Renehan,  County 
Kilkenny ;  Mr.  Andrew  Newlands,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Doyle, 
County  Dublin;  and  Mr.  John  A.  Cunningham,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Thomas  Giblin,  Glasgow,  was  also  examined  for  the  First  Profes¬ 
sional  Examination,  and  was  successful  in  passing.  Medals  granted  by  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  the  late  Professor  Allen 
Thomson,  of  London;  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of  Lethamhill ;  and  Principal 
M‘Call ;  and  Certificates  of  Merit  by  the  College  were  awarded  in  the 
different  branches  of  study  as  follows  : 

Horse  Pathology^  Written  Examination,  Gold  Medal  [Principal  McCall). — 
Mr.  Samuel  Hirst.  First-class  Certificates — Messrs.  O’Connor,  Larkin, 
and  M‘Nair.  Second-class  Certificate — Mr.  Weir. 

Cattle  Pathology,  Written  Examination,  Gold  Medal  [Principal  M^ Call). 
Mr.  Robert  M‘Nair.  First-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Hirst,  Larkin, 
Houston,  and  O’Connor.  Second-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Weir  and 
M‘Cauley.  < 

Practical  Examination  of  Horses  as  to  Soundness,  Age,  Manipulation,  ^c.. 
Gold  Medal  [Principal  McCall).— Joseph  Larkin. 

Practical  Examination  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  as  to  Age,  Operations,  ^c.. 
Gold  Medal  {Mr.  Robert  Walker). — Mr.  Robert  M‘Nair.  * 

Histology  and  Physiology,  Silver  Medal  [H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.f — Mr. 
John  M‘Kinna.  First-class  Certificate — Mr.  John  A.  Cunningham. 
Second-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Carruthers,  Sayer,  and  Joseph  Ward. 

Anatomy,  Special  and  Comparative,  Silver  Medal  [H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.). — 
Mr.  William  Ward.  First-class  Certificates — Mes'^rs.  Cunningham  and 
Sayer.  Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  M‘Kinna,  Weir,  and  Richards. 

Rest  Oral  Examination  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Histology,  Gold  Medal 
[Professor  Allen  Thomson). — Mr.  Edwin  Sayer. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  (Mr.  George  Fleming)  intimated  that  Messrs.  Sayer, 
M‘Kinna,  Hodgson,  William  Ward,  and  Doyle  had  passed  with  great 
credit. —  Glasgow  Herald. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  SESSION  1883-4  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  PRIZES. 

The  Prize  and  Honour  List. 

A  CONVOCATION  of  students,  graduates,  and  examiners  was  held  at  the 
close  of  the  session  in  the  assembly-room,  where  the  results  of  the  year’s 
work  was  made  known,  and  the  successful  prizemen  presented  with  their 
trophies.  Among  those  present  were : — His  Worship  Mayor  Boswell, 
Mr.  Wade,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association;  Professor 
Smith,  Dr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Barrett,  Dr.  Thorburn,  and  Examiners  Wilson 
and  O'Neill,  of  London  ;  Lloyd,  Newmarket ;  Charles  Elliott,  St.  Catha¬ 
rine’s  ;  W.  Cowan,  Galt,  and  A.  0.  F.  Coleman,  Ottawa.  After  the 
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opening  exercises  Dr.  Duncan  announced  the  list  of  medallist  prizemen 
graduates  for  the  year. 

The  gold  medal  presented  by  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
for  best  general  examination  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Reid,  of  Belleville. 
The  complete  list  is  as  follows  ; 

Graduates. 

S.  G.  Anderson,  Lambton  ;  Robt.  E.  Ardiel,  London;  Chas.  M.  Bailey, 
Haver  Hill,  Mass.,  U.S. ;  G.  G.  Blank,  Allentown,  Penn.,  U.S. ;  Geo.  W. 
Butler,  Stirling;  Daniel  W.  Burt,  Hillsburg ;  T.  Bradley,  Gananoque  ; 
M.  L.  Bougham,  West  Lebanon,  Ohio,  U.S. ;  James  Brown,  Guelph ; 
Sam.  C.  Bogart,  Ciiatham ;  James  W.  Brodie,  Almira,  Ont. ;  James 
Cruickshank,  Heathcote ;  Ed.  Courtenay,  Ashland,  Kay;  P.  C.  Dodge, 
Creston,  Ill.,  U.S.  ;  D.  C.  DeWitt,  LaFeyette,  Ind. ;  L.  C.  DeCow, 
Thamesville,  Ont.;  Wm.  W.  Dickey,  Newtonville;  W.  G.  Dodds,  Orange¬ 
ville  ;  Charles  Elliot,  Madisonburg,  Ohio,  U.S. ;  Albert  Eisenman,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  U.S. ;  Orn  Graham,  Port  Perry  ;  M.  Green,  Cesselton, 
Dakota,  U.S. ;  Sol.  K.  Hoffman,  Shoemakersville,  Penn.,  U.S. ;  John 
Hackett,  Vittoria ;  Adam  Harthiil,  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.S. ;  Fred.  Hewitt, 
Maple  ;  I.  B.  Irons,  Linesville,  Penn.,  U.S. ;  W.  R.  Kincaid,  London  ; 
Robt.  H.  Kestell,  Simcoe;  Niles  Livingston,  Jura;  W.  R.  Laidelaw, 
Aylmer ;  R.  M.  Mason,  Mono  Mills  ;  W.  Mitcliell,  Mono ;  Sam.  Murphy, 
Port  Hope;  Duncan  McArthur,  Ailsa  Craig;  Wm.  Machan,  Mitchell; 
Ed.  Ming,  Belleville;  William  Nicol,  Beeton ;  John  F.  Ormsby,  Ancaster; 
Frank  Parker,  Maidstone;  N.  E.  Patterson,  Bellantel ;  J.  F.  Reid,  Belle¬ 
ville;  H.  E.  Rowell,  Albion,  N.Y.  ;  Henry  G.  Reed,  Georgetown;  Albert 
Reycraft,  Highgate ;  John  Sutcliffe,  Brooklyn  N.Y. ;  E.  A.  Steinburg, 
Frankfort;  Wm.  Stork,  Bram|)ton ;  E.  Sharrad,  Stonfullo;  N.  Silver- 
thorne,  Summerville;  Andrew  Sparham,  Caledonia;  Alfred  Tennant,  Birr ; 
L.  C.  Tiffany,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  U.S. ;  Charles  Thompson,  Zephyrs;  John 
Wende,*Mill  Grove,  N.Y.;  S.  E.  Weber,  Greeniane,  Penn.,  U.S. ;  Johu 
Wilson,  James  Wilson,  Wingham;  Harry  Waldron,  Ayr. 

Prize  and  Honour  List,  Seniors. 

Pathology. — E.  A.  Steinburg,  Frankford,  Ont.,  first  prize,  silver  medal ; 
G.  W.  Butler,  Stirling,  second  prize;  L.  C.  Tiffany,  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
third  prize. 

Honours. — R.  E.  Grane,  London;  G.  G.  Blank,  Allentown,  Penn.; 
C.  M.  Bailey,  Haverliill,  Mass. ;  T.  H.  Bradley,  Gananoque,  Ont. ;  Ed. 
Courtenay,  Ashland,  Kentucky;  P.  C.  Dodge,  Creston,  Illinois;  D.  C.  De 
Witt,  La  Fayette,  Ind. ;  A.  Eisenman,  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  Adam  Hart- 
hill,  Louisville  ;  S.  K.  Hoffman,  Shoemakersville,  Penn. ;  R.  M.  Mason, 
Mono  Mills,  Ont.;  Wm.  Mitchell,  Mono;  D.  McArthur,  Ailsa  Craig; 
J.  Y.  Ormsby,  Ancaster,  Ont. ;  J.  F.  Beid,  Belleville  ;  H.  G.  Reed,  George¬ 
town  ;  H.  E.  Rowell,  Albion,  N.Y. ;  H.  Waldron,  Ayr,  Out.;  Jas.  Wilson, 
V^ingham  ;  John  Wilson,  Wingham. 

Anatomy. — Silver  medal  (from  Agriculture  and  Arts  Association) :  G.  W. 
Butler,  Stirling ;  second,  J.  F.  Reid,  Belleville ;  and  L.  C.  Tiffany,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Ill.  (equal) ;  third,  E.  A.  Steinburg,  Frankford. 

Honours. — Jas.  W.  Brodie,  Almira,  Ont. ;  Ed.  Courtenay,  Ashland,  Ky. ; 
P.  C.  Dodge,  Creston,  Ill. ;  Orr  Graham,  Port  Perry ;  S.  K.  Hoffmann, 
Shoemakersville,  Penn. ;  Jno.  Hackett,  Vittoria,  Ont. ;  Adam  Harthiil, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  W.  R.  Kincaid,  London,  Ont. ;  J.  T.  Ormsby,  Ancaster, 
Ont. ;  Frank  Parker,  Maidstone  ;  Albert  Reycraft,  Highgate ;  H.  G.  Reed, 
Georgetown;  H.  E.  Rowell,  Albion,  N.Y. ;  W.  W.  Stork,  Brampton; 
Jno.  Sutcliffe,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Andrew  Sparham,  Caledonia,  Ont. ;  James 
Wilson,  Wingham  ;  John  Wilson,  Wingham;  H.  Waldron,  Ayr. 

Entozoa. — First  prize,  Ed.  Courtenay,  x\bhlaud,  Kentucky. 

LVii.  30 
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Honours. — G.  G.  Blank,  Allentown,  Penn,  j  G.  W.  Butler,  Stirling,  Out. } 
Fred.  Hewitt,  Maple,  Ont. ;  R.  M.  Mason,  Mono  Mills ;  D.  McArthur, 
Ailsa  Craig ;  J.  T.  Ormsby,  Ancaster ;  Frank  Parker,  Maidstone,  J.  F. 
Reid,  Belleville ;  H.  G.  Reed,  Georgetown ;  E.  A.  Steinburg,  Frankford  ; 
L.  C.  Tiffany,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Microscopy. — First  prize,  G.  G.  Blank,  Allentown,  Penn. 

Honours. — R.  E.  Ardiel,  London,  Ont. ;  Frank  Parker,  Maidstone ;  H. 
G.  Reed,  Georgetown;  W.  W.  Stork,  Brampton;  L.  C.  Tiffany,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Illinois  ;  John  Wilson,  Wingham  ;  James  Wilson,  Wingham. 

Physiology. — Silver  medal,  G.  W.  Butler,  Stirling,  Ont. ;  second  prize, 
D.  McArthur,  Ailsa  Craig;  third  prize,  H.  Waldron,  Ayr. 

Honours. — W.  Silverthorn,  Somersville;  E.  A.  Steinburg,  Frankford; 
J.  T.  Reid,  Belleville;  H.  G.  Reed,  Georgetown;  Jas.  Wilson,  Wingham  ; 
Jiio.  Sutcliffe,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  L.  C.  Tiffany,  Jacksonville,  Illinois  ;  D. 
W.  Burt,  Hillsburgh,  Ont. ;  G.  G.  Blank,  Allentown,  Penn. ;  W.  R.  Kin¬ 
caid,  London;  Ed.  Courtenay,  Ashland,  Kentucky;  C.  E.  Thomson, 
Zephyra,  Ont. ;  Frank  Parker,  Maidstone. 

Chemistry. — First  prize,  D.  McArthur,  Ailsa  Craig. 

Anatomical  Preparation. — Silver  medal,  W.  Waldron,  Ayr,  Ont.  (work 
being  of  unusual  excellence) ;  second  prize,  Jas.  Wilson,  Wingham  ;  third 
prize,  John  Wilson,  Wingham. 

Materia  Medica. — First  prize,  J.  F.  Reid,  Belleville;  second  prize,  Ed. 
Courtenay,  Ashland,  Kentucky;  third  prize,  L.  C.  Tiffany,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

Honours. — G.  W.  Butler,  Stirling,  Ont. ;  C.  M.  Bailey,  Haverhill,  Mass. ; 
J.  T.  Ormsby,  Ancaster,  Ont. ;  W.  W.  Stork,  Brampton,  Ont. ;  H.  G. 
Reed,  Georgetown. 

Breeding  and  Managing  of  Stock. — First  prize,  ^20,  in  books  (by  Hon. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture),  J.  F.  Ormsby,  Ancaster,  Ont. ;  second  prize, 
^15,  in  books  (Council  of  Agriculture  and  Arts  Association),  G.  W.  Butler, 
Stirling;  third  prize,  $10,  in  books  (Agriculture  and  Arts  Association), 
N.  Silverthorn,  Somerville ;  gold  medal,  for  best  general  examination 
(presented  by  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical  Association),  J.  F.  Reid, 
Belleville. 

Honours. — G.  G.  Blank,  Allentown,  Penn. ;  G.  W.  Butler,  Stirling,  Ont. ; 
Adam  Harnill,  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  H.  G.  Reed,  Georgetown  ;  E.  A. 
Steinburg,  Frankford  ;  James  Wilson,  Wingham. 

Juniors. 

Anatomy. — Silver  medal  (from  Agriculture  and  Arts  Association),  Tate 

S.  Butler;  second  prize,  Joseph  N.  Medill;  third  prize,  Chas.  H.  Pierce. 
Honours. — Chas.  Burger,  R.  Grant,  Fred.  Hall,  J.  Ireland,  D.  C.  McLean, 

J.  Miller,  G.  Standish,  E.  G.  Sterner,  L.  Thompson. 

Pathology. — First  prize,  T.  S.  Butler  ;  second  prize,  E.  J.  Sterner  ;  third 
prize,  Louis  A.  Thompson. 

Honours. — C.  E.  Burger,  H.  C.  Carpenter,  P.  J.  Gallagher,  R.  Grant, 
F.  Hall,  Albert  Harthill,  D.  W.  Hess,  J.  Ireland,  I).  E.  McLean,  G. 
McGillivray,  C.  E.  Munn,  R.  J.  Michener,  F.  Matthews,  C.  H.  Pierce, 

T.  E.  Queen,  T.  W.  Scott,  George  Standish,  G.  F.  Snider,  Wm.  Stevens, 
W.  J.  Wilson. 

Physiology. — First  prize,  E.  J.  Sterner ;  second  prize,  D.  E.  McLean ; 
third  prize,  T.  S.  Butler. 

Honours. — C.  E.  Munn,  J.  N.  Medill,  J.  Ireland,  L.  H.  Thompson,  P. 
Gallagher,  W.  J.  Wilson. 

Chemistry. — First  prize,  D.  E.  McLean. 

The  following  persons  passed  the  primary  examination  in  anatomy  : — 
Albert  Curtis,  Simcoe ;  Eli  Chrisman,  Sharon  Centre,  Ohio  ;  E.  D.  Hayden, 
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Syracuse;  George  Rennicke,  Huntingdon,  Q,ue. ;  J.  E,  Campbell,  Alliance, 
O. ;  D.  Seltzer,  Watkins,  N.Y. ;  E.  O’JBrien,  Lasker,  Out. 

Addresses. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  prize  distribution  Mayor  Boswell  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  students.  He  said  it  afforded  him  very  much  pleasure  to 
observe  the  friendly  spirit,  as  well  as  keen  interest,  which  they  evinced  in 
the  'afternoon’s  proceedings.  He  hoped  that  one  and  all  would  go  on  with 
their  studies  in  the  profession  they  had  chosen,  and  secure,  if  possible,  even 
higher  results  than  the  present.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  note  that  so 
many  young  men  were  taking  an  interest  in  the  treatment  of  animal 
diseases.  It  was  most  creditable  to  the  College  that  out  of  the  roll  list 
seventeen  had  come  across  from  the  States.  They  were  heartily  welcomed, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  students  would  continue  to  come  from  across 
the  line.  It  was  a  salient  mark  of  Professor  Smith’s  popularity  in  the 
States  that  he  had  a  circle  of  friends  among  his  old  students  in  almost 
every  district  he  entered.  He  congratulated  the  College  on  its  success  and 
wished  it  every  prosperity. 

Dr.  Coleman.,  of  Ottawa,  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Buckland,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  was  in  no  small  measure  due  the 
successful  working  of  the  College. 

Professor  Smith  heartily  seconded  the  motion.  He  believed  that  no  one 
had  more  right  to  the  thanks  of  the  College,  and  the  students  particularly, 
than  Professor  Buckland. 

The  motion  was  received  by  the  convocation  with  warm  applause. 

Professor  Buckland,  in  reply,  made  a  few  pointed  remarks,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  coincidence  which  existed  between  the 
veterinary  art  and  agriculture.  He  advised  the  students  to  follow  up 
their  studies  and  seek  for  the  higher  and  more  complete  development  of 
their  profession.  The  convocation  then  adjourned. 


MONTREAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  Pinal  Examinations  of  the  Seventeenth  Session  of  the  Montreal 
Veterinary  College  were  held  March  27th,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
passed  in  the  subjects  named  : 

In  Botany,  Professor  Penhallow,  McGill  College,  examiner — E.  W. 
Hoare,  C.  C.  Dyer,  and  Geo.  S.  Baker. 

In  Physics,  Professor  Girdwood,  McGill  College,  examiner — Garland, 
Whyte,  Baker,  and  Dyer. 

In  Histology,  Professor  Osier,  McGill  College,  examiner — Baker,  Dyer, 
Garland,  and  White. 

In  Chemistry,  Professor  Girdwood,  McGill  College,  examiner — E.  W. 
Hoare,  C.  G.  Lamb.  W.  P.  Scott,  John  Magor,  jun.,  C.  S.  Garland,  A.  A. 
Keys,  E.  Crundall,  Wm.  B.  Abbe. 

In  Physiology,  Professor  Osier,  McGill  College,  examiner — E.  W.  Hoare, 
A.  E.  Cross,  C.  G.  Lamb,  John  Magor,  jun.,  W.  F.  Scott,  M.  G.  Blanchard, 
A.  A.  Keys,  E.  Crundall. 

In  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  James  Bell,  examiner— E.  W.  Hoare,  W.  H. 
Klock,  C.  G.  Lamb,  C.  S.  Garland,  E.  Crundall,  W.  P.  Scott,  A.  A.  Keys, 
John  Magor,  jun. 

In  Anatomy,  Mr.  M.  C.  Baker,  V.S.,  examiner — C.  McEachran,  W.  H. 
Klock,  E.  Crundall,  A.  E.  Cross,  J.  A.  Duncan,  M.  G.  Blanchard,  E.  P. 
Ball,  A.  W.  Mears. 

In  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  General  Pathology,  Principal 
McEachran,  P.R.C.V.S.,  examiner — J.  A.  Duncan,  W.  H.  Klock,  M.  G. 
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Blanchard,  A.  E.  Cross,  E.  Crandall,  C.  McEachran,  E.  P.  Ball,  A.  W. 
Mears. 

In  the  French  Classes  the  following  students  passed  the  examinations  : 

In  Entozoa,  Professor  Osier  and  Mr.  Clement,  V.S.,  examiners — Blaneh- 
ard,  McEachran,  Ball,  and  Mears. 

In  Anatomy,  Mr.  Daubigny,  V.S.,  examiner — C.  LeMorin,  Jos.  Labelle. 

In  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Mr.  Daubigny,  V.S., 
examiner — Jos.  Labelle,  C.  LeMorin. 

In  Materia  Medica,  Mr.  Daubigny,  V.S.,  examiner — C.  LeMorin,  Jos. 
Labelle. 

Oral  Examinations. 

The  Final  Oral  Examinations  were  held  by  the  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  on  March  27th,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  students  passed  the  examinations  in  botany,  histology,  physics,  chemis¬ 
try,  physiology,  materia  medica,  anatomy,  practise  of  medicine  and  surgery 
and  general  pathology,  and  w'ere  found  fully  competent  to  practise  as 
veterinary  surgeons  and  granted  the  diploma  of  the  College,  namely  Messrs. 
Ball,  Bancroft,  Blanchard,  Cross,  Crundall,  Drouin,  Duncan,  Klock,  Labelle, 
Mears,  Morin,  and  McEachran. 

The  Presentation  o  f  Prizes  and  Award  of  Diplomas  took  place  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  S.  N.  Blackwood,  of  SliefFord,  presided,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture,  presented  the  following  diplomas  and  prizes  : 

In  the  English  Class,  Seniors,  best  general  examination,  prize  a  Silver 
Medal,  the  gift  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  won  by  J.  A.  Duncan. 

Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — First  prize.  Book,  won 
by  J.  A.  Duncan ;  second  prize.  Book,  won  bj  W.  H.  Klock. 

Anatomy — Prize,  Medal,  won  by  Chas.  McEachran. 

Entozoa — Prize,  Medal,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Osier,  won  by  M.  G.  Blanchard. 

Materia  Medica — Prize,  Book,  won  by  E.  W.  Hoare. 

Juniors. — Anatomy — Prize,  Book,  won  by  C.  G.  Lamb. 

Pathology — Prize,  Book,  won  by  E.  W.  Hoare. 

Trench  Class,  Seniors,  best  general  examination,  a  Silver  Medal,  the  gift 
of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  won  by  C.  L.  Morin. 

Pathology — Prize,  Instrument,  won  by  J.  Labelle. 

Anatomy — Prize,  Book,  won  by  C.  L.  Morin. 

Juniors — Best  general  examination,  prize.  Instrument,  won  by  J.  Turcott. 

Freshmen — Best  general  examination,  prize.  Instrument,  won  by  Louis 
Lor  rain. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


CEIJELTY  TO  A  HOESE. 

At  the  City  Police  Court,  William  Pendleton,  blacksmith 
and  shoeing-smith,  64,  Napier  Street,  Ardwick,  appeared  before 
Mr,  Headlam  in  answer  to  a  summons  charging  him  with 
cruelly  ill-treating  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  G-.  Walton,  of 
Altrincham. 

Mr,  Hochin  appeared  to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  stated  that 
on  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  G.  Walton,  the  owner  of  the  horse 
which  had  been  ill-treated,  took  the  animal  to  the  defendant  for 
the  purpose  of  having  its  shoes  removed  and  new  ones  put  on. 
He  mentioned  to  the  defendant  that  the  horse  did  not  eat  well 
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and  said  it  was  suffering  from  “  lampas.”  He  (Ifr.  Hochin)  was 
informed  that  “  lampas  ”  was  a  purely  imaginary  disease,  and 
what  was  called  by  ignorant  people  “lampas”  was  really  an 
affection  of  the  mouth  somewhat  similar  to  the  symptoms  of 
“  teething  ”  in  children.  The  defendant  said  he  would  remove 
the  disease,  and  he  heated  an  iron  bar  red-hot.  The  horse’s  head 
was  fastened  down  by  a  “  twitch,”  and  the  heated  iron  was 
pushed  into  its  mouth  and  the  interior  of  the  mouth  scraped 
with  it.  According  to  veterinary  surgeons  this  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  painful  and  unnecessary  operation.  The  proper  cure  for 
“  lampas  ”  was  lancing  the  inflamed  part  of  the  mouth  and  cooling 
food.  The  result  of  the  operation  performed  by  the  defendant 
was  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  horse’s 
mouth  sloughed,  and  the  animal  must  have  suffered  intense  pain. 
The  operation  was  a  common  one  among  ignorant  blacksmiths, 
and  the  Society  only  asked  for  a  nominal  penalty  in  this  case. 

Evidence  was  given  by  the  owner  of  the  horse  and  other 
witnesses  in  support  of  this  statement. 

The  defendant  said  he  did  not  know  he  had  done  anything 
wrong,  and  his  former  master  used  to  “  burn  out  lampas  ” 
regularly.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  cruelty  to  animals  to 
perform  the  operation. 

Mr.  Headlam  said  he  thought  the  defendant  had  sinned  more 
from  ignorance  than  design,  and  fined  him  20s.  and  costs. 
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CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  BILL. 

House  of  Commons,  April 

The  House  sat  in  Committee  on  the  Cattle  Diseases  Bill.  On  Clause 

Mr.  Dodson  moved  after  the  words  “  foreign  country,”  to  omit  the 
word  “  therein,”  and  to  insert  “  or  any  specified  part  thereof,  having 
regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  animals  therein  or  imported 
therefrom,  to  the  laws  made  by  such  country  for  the  regulation  of 
animals,  for  prevention  or  introduction  of  disease,  and  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  laws  and  circumstances.” 

Mr.  Chaplin  accepted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dodson,  as  it  would 
meet  the  objects  for  which  he  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  had  been 
contending. 

Mr.  Forster  regretted  that  the  Government  had  receded  from  their 
original  position,  but  as  the  House  was  governed  by  majorities  they 
must  submit  to  it. 

Mr.  Arnold  said  he  should  continue  unabated  his  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

>  Mr.  Broadhurst  condemned  the  amendment,  which  had  been  accepted 
in  such  a  lamb-like  manner  by  the  Opposition.  He  believed  the  Bill 
would  immediately  curtail  the  quality  and  increase  the  price  of  food  to 
the  labouring  classes. 

Mr.  Cowen  said  he  represented  the  working  class,  but  he  altogether 
differed  from  Mr.  Broadhurst.  He  supported  the  Bill,  believing  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  consumer. 
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Sir  M.  Bartellot  condemned  the  observations  of  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
saying  they  were  made  by  a  paid  agitator,  whose  object  was  to  set  class 
against  class. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  accepted  the  amendment,  believing  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  cheapening  the  supply  of  food.  ^ 

The  amendment  was  carried  on  a  division  by  357  votes  to  48.  Other 
amendments  were  disposed  of,  and  progress  was  reported. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  BILL. 

May  ^nd. 

The  House  having  resumed  the  Committee  on  this  Bill,  Clause  3  was 
agreed  to,  as  were  also  Clauses  4  and  5. 

Mr.  Barclay  moved  the  following  clause: — “  When,  at  any  time  after 
the  lapse  of  a  period  of  sixty  days,  during  which  no  case  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  been  reported  to  the  Privy  Council  (of  which  the 
Privy  Council  shall  give  due  notice),  every  local  authority  shall  slaughter 
all  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  whenever  the  disease 
appears  within  its  district,  and,  if  the  local  authority  thinks  fit,  also 
animals  which  have  been  in  contact  with  others  affected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  The  compensation  for  animals  slaughtered  shall  be  as 
follows  : — {a.)  Where  the  animal  slaughtered  was  affected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  the  compensation  shall  be  four  fifths  of  its  value  imme¬ 
diately  before  it  became  so  affected,  but  so  that  the  compensation  do  not  in 
any  such  case  exceed  thirty  pounds  {b.)  In  every  other  case  the  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  the  value  of  the  animal  immediately  before  it  was 
.slaughtered,  but  so  that  the  compensation  do  not  in  any  case  exceed 
forty  pounds.’* 

Mr.  Dodson  pointed  out  that  the  Privy  Council  already  had  power  to 
order  the  slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
to  give  compensation  to  their  owners.  Moreover,  the  Bill  dealt  only 
with  importation,  and  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  extend  it  to  the  vexed  question  of  regulations  at  home.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr.  Farquharson  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  stamp  out  the  disease 
by  merely  prohibiting  importation. 

Mr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Duchham,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  having 
spoken, 

The  clause  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Barclay  introduced  two  new  clauses  intended  to  reform  the  local 
authorities  authorised  to  deal  with  cattle  disease. 

After  a  discussion  both  were  withdrawn,  Mr.  Dodson  appealing  to  the 
hon.  member  not  to  press  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Dodson  the 
following  new  clause  was  added  to  the  Bill “  In  addition  to  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Privy  Council  by  ‘  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  187S,’  the  Privy  Council  may  make  such  orders  as  they  think  fit  for 
prohibiting  the  conveyance  of  animals,  by  any  vessel,  to  or  from  any  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  such  time  as  they  may  consider  expedient.” 

Mr.  Arnold  moved  the  following  clause : — “  So  much  of  this  Act  as 
makes  its  obligatory  on  the  Privy  Council  to  prohibit,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  Act  mentioned,  the  landing  of  animals  affected  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  passing  of  this  Act,  and  no  longer.”  This  clause, 
was,  he  said,  in  the  Bill  as  proposed  by  Lord  Carlingford  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 
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Colonel  Kingscote  and  Mr.  Chaplin  opposed  the  clause. 

Mr.  Dodson  hoped  his  lion,  friend  would  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Forster  would  support  the  clause  if  the  hon.  member  went  to  a 
division. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  spoke  in  favour  of  the  clause,  and  said  he  hoped  there 
would  be  a  good  division. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  Committee  divided,  when  the  clause 
was  rejected  by  108  to  44 — 64. 

Sir  A.  Gordon  stated  that  he  had  voted  in  the  wrong  lobby.  (Laughter.) 

The  Bill,  having  passed  through  Committee,  was  ordered,  amid  cheers, 
to  be  reported  to  the  House. 

LOCAL  AUTHOKITIES. 

House  of  Commons;  May  %th. 

Sir  J.  Bailey  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  whether, 
having  in  view  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  local  authorities  had 
performed  their  duties  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  authorities  of  the  county  of  Hereford 
had  been  specially  eulogised  in  a  recent  Privy  Council  circular,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  in  any  way  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
said  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Dodson  said  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
many  local  bodies,  that  of  Herefordshire  among  the  number,  had  exer¬ 
cised  the  powers  referred  to  in  the  circular  and  other  powers  entrusted 
to  them.  He  was  generally  desirous  of  leaving  the  administration  of 
these  matters  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities.  The 
Privy  Council,  however,  were  bound  to  interfere  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  conflict  between  the  regulations  of  local  authorities,  and  to  meet 
emergences  or  changes  of  circumstances.  He  could  not,  therefore,  give 
such  an  undertaking  as  an  answer  to  the  question  would  imply. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  A.  Arnold  said  that,  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  he  and  his  friends  had  no  opportunity  of  making  objection  at 
any  stage  of  the  Bill.  (Oh,  oh.)  It  was  impossible  for  any  Government 
in  this  country  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  live  animals  for  food  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  He  protested  against  useless 
and  irritating  legislation,  and  he  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time  on  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  declared  that  if  this  Bill  passed  at  all  its  title  should 
be  a  landowner’s  relief  Bill.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  being  proceeded 
with  at  a  time  when  all  respectable  people  were  in  bed  (one  o’clock). 
Poor  persons  would  have  to  go  without  meat,  or  the  Bill  would  fail  in 
its  object. 

Mr.  Chaplin  said  the  speech  they  had  just  heard  was  either  made  to 
the  constituency  or  the  hon.  member  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  debates 
which  had  taken  place  on  this  question.  In  a  few  years  the  price  of 
meat  instead  of  being  increased  would  be  lowered. 

Mr.  Slagg  protested  against  this  most  objectionable  measure. 

Mr.  W.  James  also  protested  against  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  house  divided — 

For  the  second  reading  .  .  .  124 

Against . 21 — 103 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
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House  of  Lords,  Tuesday ^  May  l^tL 

On  consideration  of  the  Commons’  amendments  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  expressed  approval  of  the  shape  the 
measure  had  assumed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  advised  their 
lordships  to  accept  the  amendments. 

Lord  Carlingford  had  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  have  come  back  to 
their  Lordships’  House  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  introduced, 
but  that  had  not  been  the  case.  The  Commons’  amendments  that  he 
now  moved,  however,  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  Privy  Council 
such  discretion  as  would  enable  them  to  accept  the  Bill.  The  discretion 
would  not  be  a  very  wide  one,  but  shorn  of  that  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  give  their  assent  to  the  Bill  in  its  amended  form. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  hoped  her  Majesty’s  Government  would  take 
every  means  in  their  power  of  pressing  on  the  local  authorities  the 
necessity  of  co-operating  with  them  in  the  measures  they  might  take  for 
the  stamping  out  of  the  disease. 

The  Commons’  amendments  were  then  agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  moved  the  discharge  of  the  order 
for  the  Committee  stage  of  his  Cattle  Diseases  Bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

House  or  Lords,  May  2Qth. 

Lord  BarlecJi  moved  for  correspondence  relating  to  the  recent  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  Marquis  of  Runiley  asked  if  there  had  been  an  alarming  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Lincolnshire  which  had  not  been  promptly 
dealt  with  by  the  local  authority. 

Lord  Carlingford  agreed  to  the  motion  for  returns.  Several  cases  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  had,  he  said,  occurred  in  Lincolnshire,  and  he 
looked  on  every  outbreak  as  alarming ;  for  the  disease  was  now  reduced 
to  small  proportions,  that  any  outbreak  which  might  tend  to  spread  the 
disease  was  unfortunate.  In  this  Lincolnshire  case  there  had  been  the 
greatest  possible  neglect,  but  the  Privy  Council  had  sent  down  an 
inspector,  and  the  local  authority  were  complying  with  his  advice. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

House  or  Commons,  May  2Qth. 

Mr.  Dodson.,  replying  to  Mr.  Pell,  said  the  Privy  Council  had  sent  out 
inspectors  to  make  inquiries  as  to  cattle  disease  and  to  settle  the 
boundaries  of  infected  areas  ;  and  had  also  sent  circulars  to  the  local 
authorities  reminding  them  of  their  responsibility  if  cattle  diseases  should 
break  out  in  their  districts,  owing  to  their  neglect,  at  a  time  when  such 
diseases  had  reached  the  lowest  point  known  for  many  years. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 

ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

{^Continued  from  p.  370.) 

Following  close  upon  the  Wormwoods  and  Mugworts  we 
come  to  the  Natural  Order,  Gnaphaliace.®,  which,  as  far  as 
our  native  species  are  concerned,  have  been  classed  under 
the  genus  of  Gnaphalium.  At  present,  however,  they  are 
relegated  to  two  genera,  though,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  if  taken  in  its  integrity,  this  genus  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  among  Composites,  and  the  widest  diffused  over  the 
globe.  It  has  been,  however,  subdivided  into  a  very  large 
number  of  small  genera  upon  minute  characters,  the  natural 
value  of  which  is  scarcely  yet  satisfactorily  established.”* 

The  genera  adverted  to  above  are : 

1.  Filago  [Gnaphalium'). — Cudweeds  :  slender  annual, 

cottony  herbs  ;  leaves  alternate,  quite  entire. 

2.  Gnaphalium. — ^Everlasting :  herbs,  sometimes  shrubby 

below,  usually  tomentose  or  woolly  ',  leaves  radical 
and  cauline. 

These  two  genera  possess  much  in  common ;  the  first  of 
them  presents  smaller  plants,  with  more  minute  flowers  ; 
the  second  have  representatives  of  a  series  of  plants,  which 

♦  ‘  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,’  p.  301. 
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in  the  Helichrysums  of  the  garden  become  highly  conspicuous 
and  ornamental. 

The  Helichrysum,  or  everlasting,  is  so  called  from  the 
permanent  nature  of  the  flowers.  These,  which  are  horny 
and  dry  in  their  structure,  assume  a  great  variety  of  colours 
— white,  pink,  yellow,  &c. — and,  besides,  can  be  made  to 
take  different  dyes,  so  that  they  lend  themselves  nicely  to 
the  formation  of  those  wreaths  which  the  French  call 
immortelles. 

On  a  visit  to  Paris  we  went  to  see  the  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome  on  a  Napoleon  fete  day,  when  upon  the  column 
and  its  surroundings  we  counted  no  less  than  475  wreaths 
of  immortelles  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few 
feet  in  diameter.  Since  then  even  the  column  itself  was 
doomed  to  destruction.  Such  is  immortality,  not  even  so 
lasting  as  a  flower  ! 

The  following  description  of  the  genus  Filago  is  taken 
from  the  'Treasury  of  Botany:’* 

"  I.  Filago. — A  genus  of  small  herbaceous  Composites j  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  chaffy  receptacle,  the  absence  of  a 
pappus,  and  by  the  female  florets  being  mixed  among  the 
scales  of  the  imbricated  involucre.  They  are  mostly  annuals 
of  low  stature,  having  the  stems  and  leaves  hoary  with 
cottony  down,  and  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the  texture  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  everlasting.  The  commonest  British  species 
are,  F,  minima^  a  hoary  little  plant,  three  to  four  inches  high, 
with  erect  stems,  very  narrow  -leaves,  and  brownish-yellow 
flowers ;  and  F.  germanica^  a  plant  of  similar  habit,  six  to 
eight  inches  high,  with  an  erect  stem  terminating  in  a 
globular  head  of  small  conical  flowers,  from'the  base  of  which 
usually  spring  two  or  three  horizontal  branches  terminating 
in  like  manner.  This  curious  mode  of  growth  occasioned 
the  term  Herha  impia  to  be  applied  by  the  old  botanists  to  this 
plant,  as  if  the  offspring  were  unduly  elevating  themselves 
above  the  parent.  None  of  the  foreign  species  are  worthy 
of  special  notice. 

"  French,  cotonaiere  /  German,  FilyhrautP 

Our  native  species,  according  to  Dr.  Syme,  amount  to 
five  in  number,  as  follows : 

1.  Filago  germanica  .  Common  Cudweed;  heads  of  flow¬ 
ers  capitate ;  leaves  narrow,  and 
very  hairy,  with  soft  hairs. 

3.  ,,  apiculata  .  Red  lipped  ditto ;  distinguished 

by  its  red-tipped  flowers  and 
broad  hairy  leaves. 

*  P.  494, 
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3.  Filago  spathulata  .  Spathulate  ditto ;  flowers  more  or 

less  capitate ;  leaves  somewhat 

broad  and  hoary. 

4.  ,,  minima  .  Slender  ditto ;  a  small,  slender 

plant  with  narrow  leaves. 

5.  ,,  gallica  ,  Narrow-leaved  ditto;  long,  nar¬ 

row,  and  less  hoary  leaves. 

Of  these  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe  the  first  and 
fourth. 

The  Filago  germanica  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Syme  : 

“  Leaves  alternate.  Anthodes  generally  heterogamous  and 
discoid.  Florets  all  tubular,  the  exterior  ones  generally 
filiform  and  female.  Anthers  with  the  lobes  produced  into 
tails  at  the  base.  Branches  of  the  style  in  the  fertile  flowers 
linear-convex  externally,  flat  internally,  without  a  pencil  at 
the  apex.  Achenes  cylindrical  or  compressed,  without  ribs. 
Pappus  hairy,  rarely  absent,  at  least  in  the  perfect 
florets.^^* 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  copying  the  above 
description,  as  the  plant  is  met  with  everywhere,  and  it  will 
serve  as  a  general  index  to  this  group.  It  is  the  very  com¬ 
monest  species,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany,  having  doubtless  been  spread  everywhere 
through  the  medium  of  agricultural  seeds.  Its  curious 
capitate  heads  of  flowers,  having  much  the  aspect  of  the  hen- 
and-chicken  daisy,  serve  at  once  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  commonest  of  agrarian  weeds,  on  which  account 
it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  no  medicinal  virtue ;  however,  its 
near  relationship  to  the  wormwoods  ensures  its  possessing 
bitter  and  tonic  principles. 

Mrs.  Lankester  speaks  of  this  plant  as  follows,  which,  as 
containing  an  interesting  bit  of  folk-lore,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  quoting  : 

This  abundant  little  annual  is  found  very  constantly  on 
waste  places  and  meadows.  It  has  an  erect  stem  of  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  downy,  globular 
head  of  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow.  From  immediately  beneath 
this  head  spring  several  branches,  each  terminated  by  a 
similar  head  of  flowers.  This  singular  mode  of  growth 
caused  the  old  botanists  to  call  this  plant  Herha  impia,  as  if 
the  offspring  were  undutifully  exalting  themselves  above  the 
parent.^^f 

The  Filago  minima  is  occasionally  met  with  in  very  dry 

*  *  English  Botany/  vol.  v,  p.  67. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  68. 
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fields,  by  road-sides,  and  on  the  tops  of  old  walls.  It  has 
much  the  aspect  of  the  former  species,  only  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  heads  of  flowers  are  diffuse.  Bentham  notices  this 
fact  when  he  says  of  it :  A  much  more  slender  and  smaller 
annual  than  the  common  cudweed,  which  it  otherwise 
resembles  in  foliage  and  mode  of  growth 

These  two  forms  are  very  generally  distributed,  but  the 
latter  is  doubtless  often  confounded  with  the  former,  of  which 
it  is  often  considered  as  a  starved  example. 

II.  Gnaphalium. — The  everlasting  :  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Composites,  distinguished  from  Antennaria 
by  having  the  heads  all  alike  and  the  receptacle  naked,  and 
from  Filago  by  having  the  receptacle  flat  and  conical.  The 
involucre  or  common  calyx,  in  all  the  species,  is  of  the 
peculiar  character  termed  scarion,  or  everlasting ;  hence  the 
English.  Many  of  them  with  white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers, 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  foliage  is  usually 
thickly  invested  with  white  woolly  down,  and  the  flower- 
heads  are  remarkable  for  the  permanence  of  their  form  and 
colour. 

G»  luteo-alhum  is  the  only  British  species  which  has  any 
pretensions  to  beauty ;  it  has  only  been  found  wild  in  one 
or  two  places  in  England,  but  is  more  frequent  in  Jersey. 

G.  uliginosum,  a  minute  tufted  plant,  with  narrow, 
cottony  leaves,  and  numerous  heads  of  small,  yellowish- 
brown  flowers ;  it  is  very  common  on  damp  heaths  and  in 
places  where  water  has  stood  during  winter. 

French,  guaphale  ;  German,  Ftuhrpflanze^'* 

Of  this  genus  Dr.  Syme  has  enumerated  and  figured  eight 
species.  They  are  more  conspicuous  plants  than  the  Filago, 
of  which  we  shall  only  advert  to  the  following : 

1.  Gnaphalium  sylvaticum  .  .  Upright  Cudweed ;  leaves 

bright  green  above, 
white  beneath. 

2.  ,,  margaritaceum  Pearly  Everlasting;  leaves 

large,  and  spotted  with 
white. 

3.  „  dioicum .  •  .  Mountain  Everlasting ; 

leaves  rounded,  flowers 
large  and  showy,  called 
Cat^s-ear,  from  the  shape 
and  texture  of  the 
foliage. 

1.  Is  sometimes  common  in  elevated  districts.  We  first 
met  with  it  on  Cleeve  Cloud,  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
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the  Cotteswolds.  Here  it  becomes  quite  a  bold-looking 
plant,  but  its  aspect  is  more  that  of  the  Filago  than  of  the 
Griaphalium ;  it  is  celebrated  for  bitter  and  tonic  principles, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  plants  which  is  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  scoury  in  sheep,  on  a  change  from  upland 
to  lowland  pastures. 

2.  The  Pearly  Everlasting  is  better  known  to  us  from  garden 
specimens,  as  few  old-fashioned  gardens  are  without  it 
Bentham  says  of  it  that  it  is  a  North  American  and  Asiatic 
plant,  long  cultivated  among  our  garden  Everlastings,  and 
now  apparently  naturalized  in  a  few  localities  in  Monmouth¬ 
shire  and  South  Wales.” 

3.  Is  a  Scotch  mountain  plant ;  like  the  former,  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  everlasting  flowers.  At 
present,  however,  the  more  showy  species  from  abroad  are 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  and  hence  these  less 
gaudy  examples  are  seldom  even  met  with  in  gardens,  and 
much  more  so  as  garden  escapes. 


VARIOLA  EQUINA,  OR  HORSE-POX;  ITS  NA¬ 
TURE,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  CONTAGIOUSNESS. 

By  Richard  W.  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  India. 

Some  facts  relative  to  variola  equina  in  India,  recently 
observed  by  me,  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  readers  of  the 
Veterinarian, 

On  the  2nd  of  April  a  horse  was  admitted  into  the  Horse 
Infirmary  of  G-1  R.A.  in  Cawnpore,  under  my  veterinary 
charge,  presumably  for  ringworm,”  but  which  on  closer 
inspection  proved  to  be  a  case  of  variola.  Numerous  circular¬ 
shaped,  hard,  or  nodulated  papules,  some  confluent,  others 
discrete,  and  covered  on  their  surface  by  a  dark-brown 
coloured,  exaggerated  epithelial  development,  appeared  about 
the  near  flank  and  outer  side  of  thighs,  together  with  a  few 
scattered  papules  developed  on  the  right  chest-wall,  behind 
the  point  of  the  elbow.  Variola  being  suspected  by  me,  I 
had  the  mouth  opened  and  made  a  careful  personal  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  latter,  with  the  result  that  I  had  already 
anticipated,  viz.  to  find  clusters  of  vesico-papules  on  the 
buccal  surface,  but  especially  on  that  covering  the  under  lip, 
and  one  at  the  margin  of  the  gums  below  ;  others  appearing 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  about  the  face  and  neck 
generally.  The  peculiarity  of  the  eruptions  was  they  were 
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all  papular,  while  only  those  situated  on  a  mucous  surface 
(in  the  mouth)  were  of  a  nature  vesicular,  or  more  properly 
vesico-papular.  They  were,  moreover,  umbilicated,  and 
those  on  the  buccal  surface,  during  their  later  stages, 
appeared  covered  over  by  cell  accumulations  which,  from 
desiccation^  ultimately  acquired  the  appearance  of  so  many 
little  tubercles  or  nodules,  to  which  the  name  tubercular 
stomatitis  has  lately,  though  as  I  think  erroneously  been 
applied  by  some  veterinarians  in  India. 

A  few  days  later  another  case  was  reported  to  me,  pre¬ 
senting  numerous  similar  eruptions  about  the  face  and  neck, 
and  one  or  two  on  the  fore  extremities,  with  others  situated 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  groin,  likewise  papular  and 
coloured  dark  brown  or  approaching  to  purple,  and  being 
umbilicated  in  character,  but  having  no  other  accompanying 
eruptions  on  the  buccal  surface  like  those  in  the  above  case. 

Several  cases  of  horse-pox  having  soon  folloAved  in  the  same 
battery,  and  others  among  private  horses,  I  was  anxious  to 
test  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  my  diagnosis,  and  hence  1 
had  recourse  to  inoculation.  First,  in  the  case  of  young 
rabbits,  seven  in  number,  in  five  of  which  the  disease  was 
reproduced,  as  if  the  lesions  were  the  same  in  miniature, 
the  vesicles,  however,  being  somewhat  smaller,  and  located 
mostly  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  with  this  symptom  superadded,  that  whereas 
in  the  horse  there  was  little  or  no  tumefaction  of  the  face  at¬ 
tending  the  eruptions,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  an  amount  of 
swelling  of  the  face  and  head  was  produced  which  proved 
rapidly  fatal  in  four  cases,  death  being  produced  bysufibcation. 
In  two  the  inoculation,  which  was  as  in  all  cases  subcutaneous, 
proved  abortive,  as  it  was  not  followed  by  reproduction  ol 
the  disease,  either  in  the  mild  or  severe  form.  In  one, 
scattered  vesicles  were  developed  on  parts  of  the  skin 
least  covered  by  hair,  and  their  number  being  limited,  and 
no  systemic  disturbance  noticed,  the  rabbit  soon  recovered ; 
whilst  in  the  remaining  four  which  succumbed,  death  was 
doubtless  hastened  by  asphyxia.  Post-mortem  examination 
showed  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx, 
with  patchy  ulceration  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  while  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
subcutaneous  purulent  formation  found  about  the  head 
and  neck,  and  in  one  case  purulent  formation  between 
the  deep  muscles  of  the  thigh,  as  noticed  in  ordinary 
pyaemia. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  absence  of  any  signs  of 
fever  attending  the  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  horse,  in  which 
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the  average  temperature  seldom  reached  above  101*2°  F., 
and  usually  registered  at  normal. 

But  in  one  case  experimentally  inoculated,  a  country-bred 
horse  in  my  private  use,*  the  temperature  rose  to  103°  F. 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  remained  so  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  again  it  fell  to  normal,  and  the  vesico-papules,  which 
were  chiefly  clustered  around  the  seat  of  inoculation,  about 
the  face  and  lips,  and  others  scattered  about  the  neck  and 
on  the  back  of  the  ears,  readily  healed  up,  being  followed 
by  no  such  ill-results  as  observed  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits 
above  described,  which  were  similarly  inoculated  by  matter 
taken  from  the  same  patient.  Two  other  horses  were 
inoculated  along  with  the  last-named,  but  with  negative 
results.  In  one,  the  seat  of  inoculation  alone  became  in¬ 
flamed  and  tumefied,  but  no  other  ill-results  being  noticed, 
I  incline  to  the  view  that  must  also  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
negative  proof  of  its  proper  transmission. 

The  horse  enzooty  commenced  a  few  days  after  smallpox 
had  broken  out  among  the  European  soldiers  and  native 
syces  (grooms)  belonging  to  the  native  establishment  of 
G-1  R.A.  in  Cawnpore,  and  ceased  shortly  after  the  human 
disease  disappeared.  Was  there  any  connection  between 
the  two  ?  I  would  not  like  to  say,  not  having  tried  inocula¬ 
tion  with  the  human  matter.  The  belief  is  that  the  human 
disease,  unless  diluted  with  matter  from  the  equine  form  of 
complaint,  as  in  cow-pox,  cannot  give  rise  to  typical  variola 
of  the  horse,  although  the  latter  are  believed  to  afford  both 
an  equal  protection  from  the  former  disease  in  man.  Any¬ 
how,  the  subject  of  horse-pox  is  a  most  interesting  one  for 
future  investigation. 

Would,  then,  the  disease  I  have  now  experimentally 
produced  in  the  rabbit  be  horse-pox  or  pyaemia  ?  f  That 
the  local  phenomena,  though  limited  in  extent,  were  those 
of  horse-pox,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the 
secondary  swellings  noticed  about  the  face,  and  abscess 
formations  between  the  muscles,  were  due  to  pyaemia  which 
supervened  as  a  concomitant,  I  think  is  very  likely. 

I  have  already  described,  in  my  ^Annual  Veterinary 
Report  ’  for  1883,  a  form  of  disease  in  the  horse  not  unlike 
variola  in  some  respects,  and  to  which  I  have  proposed  the 
name  of  Contagious  Impetigo,  yet  possessing  certain  dis- 

*  The  first  and  most  obvious  symptom  of  disease,  even  before  the  local 
eruptions  made  their  appearance,  was  cough,  which,  in  this  case,  persists 
up  to  date  of  writing,  now  nearly  five  weeks  since  day  of  inoculation. 

t  I  make  this  suggestion  because  I  know  rodents  are  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  pysemic  disease. 
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tinctive  clinical  and  pathological  features  specially  charac¬ 
terising  it,  which  should  not  be  confounded.  In  that  disease 
the  vesicles,  which  are  always  seated  on  the  limbs  (for  I 
have  the  notes  of  seventeen  cases  treated  at  the  same  time 
in  a  battery  of  Artillery  under  my  veterinary  charge),  from 
the  knee*  downwards,  show  no  tendency  to  run  together  or 
become  confluent,  as  is  generally,  or  at  least  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  seen  to  be  the  case  in  variola ;  for  although 
the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  outbreak  referred  to  was 
closely  watched,  and  my  patients  were  examined  morning 
and  evening  until  better,  the  vesicles  invariably  remained 
discrete  throughout  their  pathological  course,  and  the  dis- 
chargef  from  them  produced  no  excoriations  of  the  skin  over 
which  it  necessarily  flowed  on  spontaneous  rupture  of  their 
walls,  which  were,  moreover,  transparent,  raised  from  tension 
of  the  fluid  within  them,  and  looking  like  so  many  little 
watery  bladders,  on  the  hair  being  raised  by  the  hand.  The 
discharge  from  the  vesicles,  though  harmless  in  character, 
was  copious  and  continuous,  and  in  this  respect  appeared 
different  in  its  properties  from  that  characterising  variolous 
eruptions  as  seen  in  the  horse  at  least,  in  which  no  such 
discharge  is  observed.  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of 
the  clinical  characteristics  of  Contagious  Impetigo  in  man  to 
Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  whose  work  on  diseases  of  the  skin  recently 
published  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  human  and 
veterinary  dermatologists  alike. 

Again,  there  is  the  disease  that  has  been  described  by  me 
in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  1882,  under  the  title  of  Stoma¬ 
titis  Pustula  Contagiosa”  of  the  horse,  which  must  also 
not  be  confounded  with  the  disease  under  present  considera¬ 
tion,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  presence  in  it,  in  connection 
with  its  pustules,  of  a  specific  acarus,  which,  demonstrated 
by  me  under  the  microscope  to  several  veterinary  surgeons 
at  the  time  when  I  made  my  investigations,  has  been  depicted 
in  a  drawing  for  the  above-named  Journal. 

And  lastly,  with  respect  to  the  seat  of  the  eruptions  in 
horse-pox  there  has  been  some  adverse  discussion  lately, 
which  needs  passing  notice  here.  A  correspondent  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Veterinary  Journal  (vol.  xviii, 
1884,  p.  128)  writes :  The  sudden  invasion,  the  acuteness 

*  Only  in  two  cases  were  the  eruptions  noticed  on  the  hind  limbs,  in 
most  being  located  on  the  fore.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  a  few 
days. 

f  A  horse  inoculated  subdermically  with  this  discharge,  developed  nu¬ 
merous  similar  vesicles  around  the  seat  of  inoculation,  which  also  remained 
discrete  and  showed  no  tendency  to  coalesce.  A  dog  was  inoculated  with 
matter  from  the  same  patient,  but  with  negative  results. 
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of  attack,  and  the  eruptions  being  on  the  skin  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  nostril,  for  the  most  part  enabled  me  to  at  once  deter¬ 
mine  that  I  had  not  to  deal  with  glanders.”  Now,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  veterinary  surgeon  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  equine  variola,  or  who  has  read  the  clear  and 
exhaustive  account  of  the  variolous  diseases  by  Dr.  George 
Fleming  in  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Lancet 
during  1880,  can  possibly  mistake  them  for  the  lesions  in 
glanders.  While  all  the  characteristics  mentioned,  if  we 
except  the  ‘^eruptions  on  the  skin  of  the  external  nostril,” 
are  confessedly  common  characteristics  of  both  diseases,  and 
can  hardly  therefore  be  pointed  as  facts  of  diagnostic  im¬ 
portance — facts  calculated  to  differentiate  the  lesions  of 
variola  from  glanders  !  The  eruptions  in  horse-pox,  again, 
are  not  necessarily  seated  on  the  skin  of  the  external  nostril, 
but,  according  to  my  experience,  may  be  located  anywhere 
about  the  skin  of  the  face,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by 
similar  eruptions  scattered  over  the  neck  and  body.  More¬ 
over,  the  character  of  the  eruptions  when  situated  on  the 
inside  of  the  thighs  is  also  distinct  and  distinguishable,  and 
in  my  opinion  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  farcy  eruptions. 


FOOT-ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

By  W.  Penhale,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Barnstaple. 

The  importance  of  Professor  Axe’s  discovery  as  to 
the  cause  of  seedy  toe  in  the  horse,  recorded  by  you  in  the 
Veterinarian  for  January,  is  one  which  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  over-estimated,  especially  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  comparative  pathology.  It  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us  that  some  of  our  lower  animals  suffer  from  several  very 
troublesome  diseases  of  the  horny  covering  of  the  feet, 
notably  that  of  foot-rot  in  sheep.  For  the  origin  of  these 
affections  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  give  no  adequate 
reason,  but  that  they  exist  is  patent  to  any  ordinary  observer 
walking  over  the  sheep  pastures  of  this  country,  for  there  he 
will  find  animals  by  the  score  suffering  from  painful  lameness 
due  to  a  disease  of  the  hoof.  Any  discovery  tending  to  elu¬ 
cidate  the  causes  and  cure  of  foot-rot  in  sheep  must  result  in 
immense  gain,  not  only  in  lessening  the  pain  of  the  animals 
themselves,  but  also  in  the  food  supply  of  this  country,  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  get 
a  flock,  either  of  lambs  or  adult  sheep,  to  fatten  if  infected 
with  foot-rot;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  lose  the  con- 
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dition  they  have  on  them,  and  death  is  not  unfrequent 
whilst  suffering  from  this  disease. 

That  Professor  Axe^s  observations  on  seedy  toe  of  horses 
will  also  apply  to  foot-rot  in  sheep  I  believe  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  proof,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  rest  satisfied  until 
he  has  found  the  foot-rot  parasite”  also,  I  am  in  common 
fairness  bound  to  admit  that  my  efforts  to  find  this  parasite 
have  so  far  resulted  in  failure,  but  that  it  will  yet  be  dis¬ 
covered  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  That  this  disease 
is  of  parasitic  origin  there  is,  to  my  mind,  sufficient  evidence. 
The  very  history  of  the  disease  itself  points  in  this  direction. 
It  is  contagious  ;  all  breeds  become  affected,  no  kinds  of  soil 
are  exempt,  and  the  successful  treatment  of  cutting  away  all 
diseased  portions  of  hoof  and  applications  of  powerful  escha- 
rotics  which  are  germicides,  all  tend  to  show  that  the  disease 
is  parasitic. 

Undoubtedly  the  heavier  breeds  suffer  more  severely  than 
the  lighter.  Dorset  Horns  are  very  susceptible  to  it.  In 
some  localities  it  is  found  almost  impossible  to  keep  this 
breed  in  a  thriving  condition,  from  the  fact  of  their  suffering 
so  much  from  foot-rot. 

The  Shropshire  and  Heavy  Downs  are  next  in  order,  and 
suffer  almost  as  badly,  whilst  mountain  breeds  become  the 
least  affected ;  but  there  is  no  breed  of  sheep  which  can 
resist  the  disease  entirely  if  brought  in  contact  with  the 
contagion.  That  it  is  contagious  we  have  ample  proof. 
Many  farmers  in  our  own  country  can  trace  its  introduction 
to  their  flocks  from  the  purchase  of  a  ram  or  other  sheep 
affected  with  foot-rot,  and  have  found,  to  their  dismay  and  cost, 
that  when  once  the  soil  of  a  farm  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  contagion  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it  again. 

So  well  known  is  this  fact  that  in  some  of  our  colonies 
laws  are  passed  prohibiting  the  passage  of  sheep  from  in¬ 
fected  into  sound  districts.  In  South  Australia  the  River 
Murray  divides  the  State  of  Victoria  from  New  South  Wales. 
On  the  Victoria  side  of  the  river  the  disease  is  rife,  whilst 
New  South  Wales  is  free.  The  Legislature  of  the  latter 
State  consequently  prohibits  the  introduction  of  sheep  from 
the  former,  and  it  so  remains  free,  although  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate  and  soil  of  the  two  districts  are  very 
similar,  the  river  only  dividing  them. 

Professor  Lawes  also,  from  extensive  observations  on  the 
prairies  of  America,  where  he  had  exceptional  facilities  for 
the  study  of  this  malady,  which  a  country  where  sheep  have 
been  kept  for  centuries  does  not  afford,  is  fully  convinced, 
and  is  very  emphatic,  that  foot-rot  is  a  contagious  disease. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  that  some  soils  are  more  retentive 
of  the  germs  or  parasites  than  others.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  a  piece  of  land  which  is  so  full  of  the  infection  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  the  owner  can  induce  his  shepherd  to  pas¬ 
ture  the  sheep  on  the  land,  on  account  of  the  universal  out¬ 
break  of  foot-rot  in  the  flock  which  invariably  follows.  Sheep 
which  are  kept  on  old  pasture  land,  laid  on  deep  soils  formed 
from  alluvial  deposits,  undoubtedly  suffer  the  most.  All  kinds 
of  clay  offer  a  good  and  retentive  home  for  the  contagion. 
Even  red  sandstone,  the  true  friend  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
which  we  are  told  possesses  higher  fertilising  properties  for 
every  kind  of  vegetation  than  any  other  soil  in  northern 
Europe,  is  not  without  this  scourge.  It  is  not  unknown  on 
Exmoor  Forest,  a  high  tract  of  country,  many  parts  being  as 
much  as  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  soil  is  here 
formed  almost  entirely  from  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

It  can  and  does  exist  on  every  kind  of  soil,  whether  it  is 
formed  from  Silurian,  calcareous,  or  more  recent  formations, 
and  at  comparatively  great  altitudes  above  the  sea.  This 
latter  fact  fatally  opposes  our  old  theory  of  its  origin,  which 
is  that  we  have  removed  the  original  home  of  the  sheep  (the 
high  plateaux  of  the  wold)  to  low  and  damp  situations,  and 
hence  we  get  a  vitiated  and  unnatural  secretion  of  the  horn, 
which  we  call  foot-rot. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  this  removal  of  the  sheep  is  a 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disease  by  rendering  the  hoof  soft, 
and  in  a  condition  suitable  to  be  punctured  and  destroyed 
by  such  a  parasite  as  Professor  Axe  describes.  The  plantar 
surface  of  the  foot  is  almost  always  the  primary  spot  affected, 
generally  speaking,  where  a  small  portion  of  the  wall  over¬ 
laps  the  sole ;  in  fact,  where  a  few  particles  of  soil  contain¬ 
ing  the  parasite  could  lodge  to  commence  their  work  of 
destruction.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  low  or  damp  situation 
only  will  account  for  the  disease,  but  it  will  render  the  hoof 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  burrowing  parasites  to  work  on. 


LEAD  POISONING. 

By  A.  W.  Lawson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Keswick. 

On  Saturday,  June  7th,  I  was  requested  to  examine  a 
cow  which,  according  to  information  received,  had  been 
ailing  since  the  previous  Thursday,  having  less  appetite  and 
diminished  secretion  of  milk. 

Upon  examining  my  patient,  which  was  standing  quite 
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quiet,  I  found  her  as  follows  : — Appetite  lost,  rumination 
suspended ;  abdomen  slightly  tucked  up ;  pulse  72,  respira¬ 
tions  32,  temperature  102°;  mucous  membranes  rather  pale ; 
bowels  constipated,  and  pitting  upon  pressure  in  the  left 
flank. 

I  was  of  opinion  at  first  that  impaction  of  rumen  was  what 
I  had  to  deal  with,  and  treated  her  accordingly,  viz.  a  pur¬ 
gative,  Magnesiae  Sulphas,  combined  with  aromatics  and 
5ij  nux  vomica,  and  enemas  frequently,  allowing  her  plenty 
of  water  to  drink,  but  of  which  the  animal  only  partook 
sparingly.  She  had  oil  and  salts  administered  before  I  was 
called  in,  but  they  never  had  operated. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon,  I  again  saw  her.  She 
seemed  somewhat  uneasy.  Medicine  not  operated.  I  re¬ 
peated  the  medicine,  half  the  dose,  and  ordered  the  enemas 
to  be  continued  every  two  or  three  hours ;  warm  clothing 
to  body ;  and  would  call  again  same  night. 

8  p.m. — I  found  her  lying  flat  upon  her  side  in  a  comatose 
condition,  with  head  and  neck  and  extremities  outstretched, 
the  latter,  along  with  the  ears  and  horns,  deathly  cold ;  the 
breathing  laboured,  and  accompanied  with  a  moan  ;  grinding 
of  the  teeth ;  pulse  130 ;  discharge  of  saliva  from  mouth ; 
eyes  fixed,  eyelids  dropping  with  discharge  of  tears  ;  a  faint 
blue  line  on  the  buccal  membrane  surrounding  the  incisors, 
and  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  superficial  muscles  ;  she  was 
also  unable  to  get  up.  I  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  suffering  from  lead  poisoning.  Having  had  suffi¬ 
cient  salts,  I  administered  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
milk  through  the  hollow  probang,  but  entertained  no  hope 
of  relief.  She  never  rallied,  but  gradually  sank,  and  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  following  day,  the  bowels  remaining  constipated 
to  the  last. 

Post-mortem  appearances.  —  The  stomachs  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  soft  material,  with  detachment  of  their 
lining  membrane.  In  the  rumen  and  abomasum  I  found  a 
number  of  pellets,  varying  in  size,  the  largest  being  about 
that  of  a  horsebean,  of'  firm  consistence,  with  dark  surface 
and  white  interior,  which  appeared  to  eyesight  like  white 
lead.  The  intestines  were  not  inflamed.  The  liver  was 
bloodless  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  lungs  were  engorged 
with  blood  of  a  black  colour,  inflamed,  and  emphysematous. 
The  trachea  and  bronchi  were  filled  with  a  frothy  spume. 
Cortical  portion  of  left  kidney  was  diseased. 

After  getting  home  I  reduced  the  pellets  to  a  powder, 
dissolved  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  added  sulphuric  acid, 
on  the  addition  of  which  I  got  a  white  precipitate,  the  sul- 
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phate  of  lead ;  with  Pot.  lodidi,  a  yellow  precipitate,  the 
iodide  ;  this  confirmed  my  diagnosis. 

I  inquired  as  to  whether  the  cow  had  any  possibility  of 
picking  it  up  anywhere.  They  informed  me  that  they  had 
had  their  house  painted  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and 
that  they  scraped  the  paint-pots,  the  scrapings  being  pitched 
on  the  dung-heap,  which  is  situated  in  a  small  orchard, 
where  the  cow  was  grazing.  This  accounts  for  the  whole 
matter. 

The  only  point  which  seems  strange  to  me  in  this  case  is 
that  the  symptoms  were  ushered  in  so  suddenly,  in  the 
course  of  three  hours  or  so,”  although  the  poison  had  been 
imbibed  four  weeks  previously,  the  symptoms  usually 
appearing  more  slowly. 


DOCKING  HOUSES. 

By  R.  Hugh  Hilhouse. 

Sirs, — Delays  have  dangerous  ends,  and  the  country  is 
with  Professor  Axe  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Gregory,  of 
Manchester  and  Bideford  respectively,  to  a  man.  A  note 
from  a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  Morning  Post,  May  20th,  1884, 
corners  the  learned  minority.  It  should  be  settled  at  the 
Manchester  Congress.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  corre¬ 
spondence  wide  of  the  mark.  The  advocacy  of  those  who 
differ  from  us  has  been  ungenerous  and  unhandsome,  but 
it  is  something  to  know  that—* 

“  In  poets,  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 

True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic’s  share.” 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  healthy  sign,  but  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent,  to  see  a  minority  dictating  action  to  men  equally 
well  informed  and  thoroughly  qualified  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  with  themselves  on  the  question  of  desirability.  I  am 
going  abroad,  but  shall  be  curious  to  learn  the  issue.  Docking 
should  be  placed  in  its  true  position  as  a  surgical  operation, 
and  all  the  twaddle  cancelled  by  an  equitable  business 
verdict — one  that  protects  the  English  breeder,  for,  injure 
him,  it  must  react  injuriously  on  the  veterinary  profession. 

I  am.  Sirs,  yours  faithfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian' 

P.S. — I  think  the  minority  have  overshot  themselves  in 
pandering  to  false  sentiment  amongst  the  upper  ten.  They 
do  not  seem  to  care  to  face  the  question  by  a  general  canvass'. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — ClOBEO. 


DIAGNOSIS  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  public  should  expect  the 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession  to  be  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  every  phase  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  For 
a  period  of  something  over  forty  years  it  has  existed  in  this 
kingdom ;  and  what  may  be  called  major  outbreaks  of  the 
malady  have  been  experienced  on  several  occasions,  and 
opportunities  have,  therefore,  been  afforded  for  the  practical 
study  of  the  disease  in  all  its  stages. 

Generally  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  diagnosis  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  experienced 
observer,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  now  and 
then  the  veterinary  inspector  finds  that  he  is  expected  to 
decide  in  a  case  the  symptoms  of  which  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  enable  him  to  assert  that  the  disease  exists,  while 
the  state  of  the  animal  is  such  that  he  cannot  certify  that  it 
does  not  exist. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  a  doubtful  case  may  be  easily  dealt  with ;  caution 
demands  that  the  suspected  beast  shall  be  isolated  until  the 
doubt  resolves  itself,  as  it  must  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
but  this  method  of  procedure  does  not  grasp  the  whole  of 
the  problem  :  for  instance,  when  the  suspected  animal  forms 
part  of  a  large  number  in  a  market,  fair,  or  exhibition,  or  on 
a  foreign  animal’s  landing  place,  because  the  decision  which 
cannot  be  arrived  at  until  some  days  have  elapsed,  may  be 
too  late  for  the  adoption  of  any  precautions  which  may  be 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  animals  which  were  in  contact 
with  the  suspected  one,  if  it  ultimately  appears  that  the 
suspected  disease  really  does  exist. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  occasionally  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  act  for  the  time  being  on  the  presumption  that  the 
suspicion  is  a  certainty,  until  it  is  proved  to  the  contrary  ; 
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and  in  such  instances  professional  caution  is  freely  charac¬ 
terised  as  professional  incompetency  by  those  whose  arrange¬ 
ments  are  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  officials.  Instances 
have  recently  come  under  our  notice  in  which  the  evidence 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  just  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  a  suspicion,  and  our  readers  will  understand  that 
these  doubtful  cases  are  very  often  those  in  which  the  feet 
present  lesions  which  are  seen  in  the  last  or  even  in  the 
convalescent  stage  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  both  in  cattle 
and  sheep. 

The  same  or  similar  lesions  may  be  due  to  causes  which 
are  quite  unconnected  with  infection,  but  unless  every  in¬ 
spector  were  a  clairvoyant,  and  capable  of  seeing  all  that 
had  happened  in  the  history  of  the  suspected  animal  daring 
several  weeks  past,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  him  to  come 
to  any  positive  conclusion,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  him 
to  do  but  to  detain  all  the  animals  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  probably  diseased  one  until  the  longest 
period  of  the  incubation  of  the  disease  has  passed,  presuming, 
of  course,  that  the  law  permits  such  action  to  be  taken. 

In  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  occasional 
cases,  we  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  patent  method  of 
getting  out  of  it.  The  fact  is  that  symptoms  do  not  at  all 
times  arrange  themselves  in  such  vivid  characters  that  he 
who  runs  may  read,”  and  the  most  accomplished  expert  is 
sometimes  forced  to  remain  silent  in  regard  to  diagnosis 
until  the  course  of  events  enables  him  to  speak  with 
certainty. 

That  the  unavoidable  delay  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
which  arises  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  incon¬ 
venient  to  cattle  traders  goes  without  saying,”  and  in 
another  part  of  the  Journal  we  publish  an  extract  from  the 
Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce j  referring  to  the  matter 
merely  by  way  of  illustration.  The  statement  does  not 
include  all  the  facts — none,  indeed,  of  those  which  are  most 
important ;  hut  it  is  an  average  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  importers,  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  which  is  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  extract 
which  really  does  point  to  a  way  of  avoiding  in  the  future 
all  the  annoyances  complained  of. 
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THE  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  next  General  Meeting  of  the 
National  Veterinary  Association  at  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  a  reference  to  our  advertisement  pages  will 
show  that  an  interesting  and  important  series  of  subjects 
will  be  discussed. 

We  particularly  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  all  Members  of  the  Profession,  whether  Members 
of  the  Association  or  not,  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  join  in  the  discussion. 


NOTICE. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Curtis  Cope,  Chief  Inspector  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
^  of  the  Privy  Council,  has  been  appointed  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Societe  Centrale  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  of 
which  M.  Bouley  is  the  Secretary. 

The  certificate  states  that  the  appointment  was  made  , 
after  due  examination  of  Mr.  Cope’s  titles. 


Pathological  Contributions. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

An  outbreak  of  this  disease  has  occurred  near  Bayonne, 
in  France.  The  latest  reports  state  that  the  malady  is 
spreading,  and  that  it  was  originally  introduced  from  Spain. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  a  few  cases  have  been 
reported  at  Blissville,  a  suburb  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island. 
In  Great  Britain  during  the  seven  weeks  ended  J une  14th, 
1884,  there  were  36  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported, 
and  161  animals  attacked.  In  the  corresponding  period  of 
1883  the  outbreaks  reported  were  58,  and  the  number  of 
animals  attacked  162. 

A  serious  outbreak  recently  occurred  in  Kent  among  a 
large  herd  of  cattle,  more  than  one  third  of  which  were 
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attacked  in  the  short  space  of  two  months.  The  disease  in 
this  instance;  has  now  been  stamped  out  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  whole  herd;  which  consisted  of  ll^  animals. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASEo 

The  existence  of  this’ disease  in  nihe'cahtons  in  Switzer- 
land  has  beep  reported,  and  it  is  also  prevalent  in  Italy. 

‘  In  Great  Britain,  only’ two  fresh  'outbreaks; were’  reported 
during  the  week  ended  June  14th,  1884 ;  these  were  in  the 
Counties  of  Kent  and  Lincoln)  in  the  .Tatter  the  outbreak 
occurred  among  sheep  which  were  close  to  an  infected 
place.  ’  '  _  ^  ‘  ‘  ' 

The  return  in  the  London  Gazette  of  June  SOth  shows 
that  on- the  previous  Saturday  foot-and-mouth  disease  existed 
only  in  Essex,  Kent,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Notts,  xthere 
being  at  that  date  a  total  of  369  animals  remaining  dis¬ 
eased.  In  the  'corresponding  week  of  las^t  year  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  existed;  in  30  counties  in  England,  1  in 
Wales,  and  5  in  Scotland;  the  total freshoutbreaks  reported 
in  that  week  were  53,  and  the  ilumber  of  animals  remaining 
diseased  11)108.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  learn 
that^  only  8  animals  remain  affected'  with  footrand-mouth 
disease  in  the  country.  ;  /  '  *  .  ’’  \ 


FATALITY  AMONG  LAMBS. 

We  hear  that  a  great  fatality  prevails  among  the  lambs 
in  the  eastern  counties,  more  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Kent; 
In  the  latter  the  disease  known  as  “rickets,’^  swayback,-&c.; 
is  very  rife. i  This  , congenital  affection  is  evidently  depen¬ 
dent  .priginally  on  want  of  tonicity,  or  atrophy  pf  the  muscled 
of  the  haunch  in  particular,  by  which,  as  a  consequence,  an 
elongation-  of  the  Ijgamentum  teres  and  partial  relaxation  of 
the  hip-joint  takes  place.  -  ’  .  i  , 

The  probable  origin  of  this  disease,  and  others  affecting 
young  lambs^  is  the  character  and  condition  of  the  food  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  ewes  during  uterp-gestation,  * 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  consequence  of  the  yret  and  mild 
winter,  many  flocks  lived  almost  entirely  on'watpry  and 
unripe  grasses,  turnips,  <^c. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  COW,  COM¬ 
MONLY  KNOWN  AS  DROPPING  AFTER  CALVING. 

By  Professor  J.  B.  Simonds. 

Considerable  interest  having  been  manifested  by  the 
discussions  which  have  recently  taken  place  on  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  disease  of  the  Cow,  commonly  called 

Dropping  after  calving,”  we  readily  comply  with  the  wish 
that  our  essay  on  this  fatal  disease,  which^was  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and 
published  in  the  Society’s  Journal  in  1880,  should  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  pages. 

“Under  various  names,  such  as  Drop,  Dropping  after 
calving.  Milk  fever,  Puerperal  fever.  Adynamic  fever.  Par¬ 
turient  apoplexy,  &c.,  a  fatal  disease  attacking  the  cow 
shortly  after  or  even  occasionally  before  or  at  the  time  of 
parturition  has  long  been  recognised. 

“  In  days  gone  by  the  pathology  of  the  malady  was  very  im¬ 
perfectly  understood,  and  consequently  the  most  conflicting 
opinions  thereon  were  promulgated  by  writers  on  cattle 
pathology,  as  well  as  by  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine. 
Even  in  the  present  day  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  uniformity  of 
opinion  prevails,  many  persons  still  clinging  to  the  views  which 
were  first  advanced  by  the  late  Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  work  on 
‘Cattle,  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases’  (1834),  viz. 
that  ‘  this  disease  is  primarily  inflammation  of  the  womb  or 
of  the  peritoneum,  but  that  it  afterwards  assumes  an  intensity 
of  character  truly  specific.’  With  more  correct  views,  how¬ 
ever,  other  authors  and  practitioners  now  regard  the  disease 
as  non~inJlammatory ,  and  as  being  dependent  on  functional 
derangement  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

“The  Name. — I  abandon  all  other  names  to  give  preference 
to  Parturient  apoplexy,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them 
may  convey  to  the  mind  the  existence  of  well-marked  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  the  disease,  such  as  Dropping  after  calving.  The 
term  Milk  fever  I  also  hold  to  be  inappropriate ;  but  by  no 
means  so  much  so  as  Puerperal  fever,  which  strictly  means 
‘  Child-bed  fever,’  and  consequently  ought  never  to  have 
been  used  in  connection  with  parturition  of  the  cow.  Like 
dropping  after  calving,  adynamic  fever — loss  of  power  asso¬ 
ciated  with  fever — points  to  the  inability  of  the  animal  to 
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rise,  but  beyond  this  we  learn  nothing  by  the  addition  of  the 
term  either  of  the  symptoms  or  nature  of  the  malady. 

“  It  was  not  until  1836  that  an  effectual  effort  was  made  to 
get  rid  even  of  the  name  of  Puerperal  fever,  then  so  generally 
applied,  and  also  of  the  disease  being  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  In  that  year  an  animated  discussion  took  place  in 
the  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  when  the  late  Mr. 
Youatt  stated  that  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  he  took  strong  objections 
to  the  name  of  Puerperal  fever.  Many  of  the  speakers 
nevertheless  defended  both  the  name  and  the  inflammatory 
theory,  while  others  considered  the  digestive  organs  as  being 
chiefly  implicated.  Some  spoke  of  the  secretion  of  milk 
being  arrested,  but  only  one  or  two  drew  attention  to  the 
evident  derangement  of  the  nepous  system.  The  most  defi¬ 
nite  opinion,  however,  of  the  nervous  system  being  chiefly 
involved,  was  at  that  time  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Friend, 
of  Walsall,  who,  in  a  communication  to  the  Veterinarian 
wrote  as  follows  :  ^  I  consider  the  disease  to  be  one  origi¬ 

nating  in  the  organic  motor  nerves.’  The  dim  light  which 
was  thus  shed  on  the  pathology  of  the  malady  was,  however, 
only  discerned  by  a  few  practitioners,  and  for  three  or  four 
years  longer  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian  continued  to  be 
occupied  with  conflicting  opinions,  both  on  the  propriety  of 
the  name  and  the  pathology  of  the  malady.  Progress,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  ;  and  in  1840  the  writer  of  the  present  paper 
went  beyond  many  members  of  the  profession  who  even 
regarded  the  nervous  system  as  principally  involved,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  such  derangement  depended  entirely  on 
an  apoplectic  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Experience  has  showui  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  and  hence  the  appropriateness  of 
the  name.  Parturient  apoplexy. 

‘‘Susceptibility. — No  animal  of  the  farm  except  the  cow 
is  the  subject  of  the  malady,  although  all  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  with  inflammatory  and  other  diseases  at  the  period 
of  parturition.  Even  with  cows,  all  are  not  equally  predis¬ 
posed  to  parturient  apoplexy,  young  being  less  so  than  aged. 
Heifers  producing  their  frst  calf  when  about  tw'O  years  and  a 
half  old  maybe  regarded  as  altogether  insusceptible,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  their  second  calving,  as 
a  rule.  Succeeding  labours,  however,  are  attended  with 
greater  danger  even  up  to  the  time  that  the  cow  may  be 
rightly  designated  an  old  one. 

“Potent  for  evil  as  advanced  age  undoubtedly  is,  it  can¬ 
not,  nevertheless,  be  affirmed  that  the  oldest  animals  will  be 
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attacked,  for  daily  experience  proves  that  many  a  middle-aged 
cow  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease,  although  there  are  older 
animals  in  the  §ame  herd.  The  capability  of  a  cow  to  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  milk  exercises  considerable  predisposing 
influence,  and  bad  milkers  are  therefore,  as  a  rule,  found  to 
be  far  less  susceptible  to  the  disease.  As  the  mammary 
gland's  may  be  said  to  be  at  their  fullest  development,  if  not 
immediately  at  their  greatest  activity,  at  the  calving, 

so  it  would  appear  that  adultism'  becomes  more  dangerous 
when  combined  with  the'  power  to  produce  a  full  lacteal 
secretion  at  the  time'of  parturition. 

> .  Besides  this  combination,'  susceptibility  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  breed  ;  well-bred  Yorkshire  colvs  and'  English- 
bred  Jersey  cows  being  most  susceptible,  thriving  Suffolk  and 
Ayrshire  and  Dutch  cbwS  following  in  the  rear.  Well-bred 
animals  have,  as  is  well  known,  an-hereditary  predisposition 
to  early  maturity,  *and  even  plethora.  And  although  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  ‘  good' 'milkers  ’  are  plethoric  animals,  still 
an  innate  tendency,  dependi'ng“on  breed,  to  accumulate  fleshy 
materially  adds  to  their  susceptibility  to  be  attacked  with 
the  disease.  '  Generous  deeding,  more  especially  if  associated 
With  this  hereditary  predisposition,  and, -a  "capability  of 
yielding  a  full  quantity  of  milk]'will  necessarily  increase  this 
liability.  '  It  has  often  been  observed  that  cows  of  this  de^ 
kcription,  which  in  the  latter  period  of  utero-gestation  have 
ceased  to  give  rnilk,  and  are  generously  fed,  and  perhaps 
allowed  to  remain  at  pasture  in  the  summer  when,  the  rest 
of  the  herd  are  driven  home  for  milking^  have  their  suscep¬ 
tibility  even  thereby  increased.  These  several  things  explain, 
in  part,  the  well-established  fact  of  the  disease  being  preva¬ 
lent  in  some  districts  and  rarely  seen  in  others. 

“  Some  persons  have  sought  an  explanation  of  this  locali¬ 
sation  of  parturient  apoplexy  simply:  in  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  rich  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  generous  feeding 
of  the  animals.  It  is :  true  that  on  sandy  and  poor  soils  the 
malady  is  rarfe ;  but  its  prevalence  in  other  districts  does  not 
Exclusively  depend  on  an  opposite  condition  of  the  soil,  nor 
on  the  good  management  or  richness  of  the  grazing  land,  nor 
on  the  high  feeding  of  the  cows  pnor,  may  I  add,  is  it  due  to 
the  large  number  of  animals  which  are  kept  within  a  limited 
area.  In  many  dairy  districts,  where  these  conditions  exist, 
but  where  well-bred  and  good  milking  cows  are  sparsely 
distributed,  very  few  cases  Of  parturient  apoplexy  are  seen, 

J  am  practically  familiar  with'  many  such  districts,  as  with 
others  where  the  malady  is  exceedingly  rife. 

“In  speaking  of  the  causes  which  favour  predisposition,  the 
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influence  of  the  weather  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the 
height  of  summer,  although  fewer  cows  may  calve  within  a 
given  area,  more  cases  will  occur  than  in  the  spring,  when 
the  larger  number  of  calves  are  born.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  in  some  years  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare,  while 
in  j  others  it.  is  very  prevalent,  n  , 

,  ^Mn  considering  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  attack,  atten¬ 
tion  may  also  be  directed  to  the  conformation  of  bovine 
animals,  their  liability  to  great  excitation  at  the  tinie  of  par¬ 
turition,  and  their  idiosyncrasy  or  natural  tendency  to  brain 
(disturbance,  especially  when  suffering  from  diseases  which 
implicate,  the  functions  of  the  stomachs,  and  none  the  less 
also  of  the  uterus  and  other  organs.  Compared  withsimple- 
Homached  herbivora,  and  with  many  other  ruminants,  bovine 
animals  are  short-necked,  and  are  provided  with  a  more 
capacious'  venous  system  for  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
brain.  This  latter  anatomical  peculiarity  probably  depends 
bn  the  greater  length  of  time  which  they?  naturally  occupy 
in  grazing,  and  the  necessary  pendent  position  of  the  head 
(during  the  whole  of  such  time..  ;  ;  , 

“The  shortness  of  the  neck  may,;however,  exert  an  in¬ 
fluence  also  ,  in  the  production  of  that  excited  condition  of 
the  brain  which  is  often  observed  both  in  cbvrs  and  heifers 
immediately  after  parturition  in  the  defence  of  their  young. 
Their  ordinary  docile  habit  is  not  unfrequently  changed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  amount  to  parturient  delirium,  rendering 
it  dangerous  to  approach  them,  and  not  unfrequently  leading 
to  their  killing  their  offspring.  -  _  .  .. 

,  “Conformation  and  advanced  age  in  cows,  as  in  the 
human  subject^  are  powerful  agents  in  the  production  of 
apoplectip  attacks.  Susceptibility  is.  also  increased  by  a 
previous  attack.  Cows  which  recover  from  the  disease  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  become  victims  to  it  at  the  next  calving, 
Exceptions  are^  however]  now.  and. then  met  with;  but  the 
danger  is  iso  great  that  no  risk  of  the  kind. should  be  run. 

.  ,  “  In  the  preceding  observations  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  most  of  the  causes  which  increase  the  susceptibility 
of  an  animal  to  be  attacked,  and  I  here  add  that  among  such 
causes  is  that  of  the  period  of  uterp-gestation  being  fully 
completed.  The  malady  does  not  attend,  or  very  rarely;  on 
abortion  or  . premature  labour,  nor  even  on  protracted  labour; 
especially  if  manual  assistance  has  been  necessary  to  effect 
delivery. 

“  Inflammation  of  the  uterus,  with  which  dropping  has  so 
long  been  confounded]  follows  commonly  enough  on 
births,  and  in  young  and  also  impoverished  animals  and  had 
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milkers,  as  well  as  on  cases  of  abortion,  premature  labours, 
and  mechanically-assisted  deliveries.  These,  indeed,  are 
fruitful  sources  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  but  not  of 
apoplectic  attacks. 

Another  marked  difierence  between  the  two  affections  is 
the  time  which  elapses  subsequent  to  delivery  and  the 
occurrence  of  ill-health.  Inflammation  of  the  uterus  rarely 
shows  itself  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  parturition, 
and  is  always  preceded  by  febrile  excitement  and  its  con¬ 
comitants,  whereas,  as  has  been  stated,  the  susceptibility  to 
parturient  apoplexy  has  either  greatly  diminished  or  entirely 
passed  away,  by  the  expiration  of  the  third,  or  fourth  day  at 
the  furthest,  after  delivery.  Coma  also  does  not  necessarily 
belong  to  inflammation :  but  it  is  the  leading  diagnostic 
symptom  of  ‘  dropping.’ 

“Again,  in  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  death  rarely  fol¬ 
lows  in  less  than  four  to  five  days ;  while  in  dropping,  forty- 
eight  hours,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  the  extreme  period 
of  duration!  Cows  which,  as  ‘  in-calvers,’  are  sent  from 
market  to  market,  undergoing  exertion  thereby,  are  rendered 
less  liable  to  dropping,  but  not  to  inflammation.  Lastly,  1 
may  repeat  that  every  variety  of  animal  is  liable  to  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  uterus,  but  the  cow  only  to  parturient 
apoplexy. 

“  Pathology. — From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  regard  ^  dropping  after  calving  ’  as  true  apo¬ 
plexy,  due  to  the  act  of  parturition.  In  what  way  the  apo¬ 
plectic  attack  may  be  caused  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 
Some  persons  have  spoken  of  its  production  by  the  ‘throwing 
back  into  the  system  of  the  access  of  blood  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  foetus  ’  in  utero.  Strictly  speaking,  no  such 
throwing  back  takes  place ;  the  foetus  having  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  set  of  blood-vessels.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that 
by  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  after  delivery 
its  vessels  are  closed  against  the  passage  of  the  blood  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  consequently  for  a  time  repletion  of 
all  the  other  yessels  of  the  body  may  be  said  to  exist. 
Doubtless  the  rapidity  with  which  balance  of  the  circulation 
is  obtained  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  several 
secretory  organs,  and  perhaps  by  none  more  so  than  by  the 
mammary  glands.  A  free  secretion  of  milk,  specially  charged 
as  it  now  is  with  colostrum,  gives  earlier  and  more  complete 
relief  to  the  vessels  than  would  be  afforded  by  any  other 
secretion — milk  and  blood  being  so  closely  allied  in  com¬ 
position.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  this  secretion 
often  precedes  parturition,  and  continues  until  arrested  by 
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the  apoplectic  attack;  and  not  oAly  so,  but  until  coma 
succeeds,  and  that  during  this  time  all  the  other  secreting 
glands  are  apparently  in  a  state  of  activity.  Simple  repletion 
of  the  blood-vessels,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
early  removed,  and  doubtless  fairly  completed  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  not  until  which  timCy  however,  will  the  attack  in 
many  instances  be  found  to  occur. 

“  With  reference  to  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
nervous  system  and  the  secretion  of  milk,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  no  secretion  is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  nerve 
force.  It  is  not  improbable  that  science  may  hereafter  estab¬ 
lish  a  close  connection  between  an  attack  of  parturient  apo¬ 
plexy  and  the  capability  of  the  mammary  glands  not  merely 
to  secrete  but  to  freely  effect  the  formation  of  the  granulated 
cells  of  colosiruniy  with  which  the  Jirst  milk  is  so  largely 
charged.  By  their  free  production,  it  may  certainly  be 
affirmed  that  fatty  matter  is  effectively  and  in  a  rapid  man¬ 
ner  eliminated  from  the  blood,  thus  reducing  plethora  of  the 
vessels  and  changing  the  character  of  the  fluid,  and  probably 
its  action  thereby  over  the  entire  nervous  system. 

“  The  influence  of  nerve  force  upon  the  amount  of  the  lac¬ 
teal  secretion  is  doubtless  best  seen  in  the  human  subject,  as 
is  that  of  the  character  of  the  secretion  itself.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
in  his  ^Manual  of  Physiology,’  says,  'Under  the  influence 
of  grief  or  anxiety  the  secretion  of  milk  is  either  checked 
altogether,  or  it  is  diminished  in  amount  and  deteriorated  in 
quality.  The  secretion  is  usually  checked  altogether  by 
terror,  and  under  the  influence  of  violent  passion  it  may  be 
so  changed  in  its  characters  as  to  produce  the  most  injurious 
and  even  fatal  consequences  to  the  infant.’ 

"  I  quote  this  passage  chiefly  to  show  the  probability  of 
an  alteration  in  the  power  of  the  mammary  glands  in  secreting 
the  first  or  colostric  milk,  as  having  an  important  and  direct 
influence  over  the  nervous  system,  or  indirectly  upon  it 
through  the  quality  of  the  blood  ;  this  in  turn  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  fatty  matter  the  circulating  fluid  contains,  or, 
in  other  words,  on  the  quantity  of  colostrum  which  is  secreted 
immediately  before  or  after  parturition.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  blood  and 
the  nervous  system  can  act  and  re-act  abnormally  on  each 
other.” 


(2b  he  continued^ 
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NOTES  ON  CAKT-HORSES  * 

By  Ja-MES  Howard,  M.P.>  of  Clapham  Bark,  Bedfordshire. 

During  the  period  which  has  Elapsed  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  E-pyal  Agricultural  Society]  more  than  ono 
important  change  has  come  over  people’s  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  best  style  of  draught-horse  for  fatmfers  tb;  breed.  In 
the  greater  .portion  of  England  most=  celebrated  fpr  the 
breeding  of  c^rt-horses,  the  old-fashioned  dray-horse  hhd  held 
undisputed  sway,,  until  the  shows  of  the  Hoyal  Agricultural 
Society  brought  Into  prbtninence  hdrses  bf  lighter  build  and 
quicker  step ;  the  handsome  clean  “legged  Suffolk  and  the 
active  Cleveland  bay  attracted  no  little  attention.  Whethet 
pr  not  these  exhibitioUs  had  the  effect  of  influencing  fashion 
in  breeding^  it  is  certainly  the  fact,  that  after  their  establish¬ 
ment  a  change  took  place  in  public  opinion  iti  favour  of 
blean-legged,  active  horses  for  farm  purposes ;  and  the  more 
piassive,  slower-moving,  andrhairy^legged  breed  fell  corre¬ 
spondingly  in  general  estimation.  For  many  years  it  became 
quite  the  fashion  for  noblemen  and  other  landed  proprietors 
to  introduce  a  Suffolk  stallion  into  their  district  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  local  breed  and  obtain  a  race  of  clean-legged 
horses.  The  object  wasj  doubtless,  secured  in  many  districts, 
but  it  was  quickly  discovered  that  the.^  attainment  of  the 
qualities  desired  was  attended  with  loss  of  =  bpne*.;  -  for ..  the 
Suffolk  horse,  notwithstanding  his  fine  big  body,  was,  as  he 
has  remained,  light  of  bone,  especially  below  the  knee! 
During  the  time  of  which  1  speak]  the  Royal:  Agricultural 
Society  dropped  its  prizes  for  dray-horses]’’ 'a  step  denoting 
the.  change  which  had  come  over  public  opinion. 

The.  infallible  (effect,  however]  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  stepped  in  before  a  very  long  interval  ,had'  passed] 
and  turned  the  tide  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  railways  and  other  public  works  led  to  a  large 
demand  for  powerful,  massive  horses  ]  the  supply  proving 
iinecfual^  to.  the  requirements,  causing  this  description  of 
draught-horse  to  rise  inordinately  in  value.  The  demand 
was  for  horses  of  greater,  and  still  greater  substance  ;  whilst 
coincident  ■with  the  demand  for  greater,  substance  came  the 
insistence  that  such  horses  should  be  able  to  move  as  well 
as  draw.”  .  ,  ^ 

TAe  Clydebdale  and  iShire  Breeds. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  controversial  questions  re- 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Rngland, 
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specting  the  origin  or  the  merits  of  the  Shire  and  the  Clyde 
breeds,  but  simply  to  refer  to  facts  which  have  become  his¬ 
torical.  The  Scottish  farmers  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
necessity  for  increasing  th6  sile.knd  power  of  , their  esteemed 
Clydesdales  to  rheet  the  demand  fof  stoutfer  horles^  and 
English  breeders  Have  ledrnied .  by  revelations  which  have 
recently  reached  them  from  Scotland,  ho^  for  a  dong  period 
many  of  the  best  *of  their  Shire-bfed  mares  were,  quietly 
carried  over  the  Border  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
Clydesdale  breed.  Not  a  fe\v  of  the;  most  celebrated  pedigree 
Clyde  stallions,  it  is  found,  are  descended  from  English  Shire 
mares;  indeed,  it  is  now  no  longer  a  secret  that  even  the 
renowned  Clydesdale  horse  ^‘Prince  of  Wales’^  (673)  has 
Shire  blood  in  his  veins,  derived  through  his  ancestor 
“  General,^’ whose  dam  was  a  Shire^mare  ivhicH  \von  a  first- 
prize  in  the  brood  .class  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Glasgow — the  very  centre  of  the  Clydes¬ 
dale  brheding-district.  Again,  ^^St.  Lawreneei'”  the  cHaiti- 
pibn  at  Glasgow  two  years  in  succession,  and  first  prize  at  the 
Royal  .Agricultural  Shov^,  York,  has  Shire  blood  in  his 
veins  ftoni  both  sides.  Mr.  Lawrence  Drew,  of  Merryton,* 
one  of  the  foremost  of  Scottish  breeders,  withia  yieW  to 
increased  weight,  bigger  bones,  and  hardier  cohstitutidn,  has 
for  some  years  past  openly  ‘advocated  the  crossing  of  the 
Shire  mare iwith  the  Clydesdale  stallion,  in  which  practice 
he  has  attained  the  greatest  ^uccessl '  , 

I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  what  the  Clyde,^dale 
horse  was  some  thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago;  and  those  in^ 
terested  in  the  subject,  who  cannot  go  back  in  memory  ^o  far] 
have  only  to  glance  at  tho  illustrations  of  famous  Clydesdales 
which  appear  in  Stephen^’  ^  Book  of  the  Farm/  to  see  what 
the  breed  wail  like  at  that  period.  ,  , 

Having  said  thus  niiich  upon  the  Clydesdales  being  im¬ 
proved  by  crossing  ^'With  the  ;Shire  breed,  it  is  but  fair  to 
acknowledge  that  the  greater  activity  of  the  present  face  of 
Shire  horses  may  possibly  have  been  derited  from  the  large 
number  of  quicker -stepping  stallions  which  have  been 
brought  from  beyond  the  Tweed  ;  and  may  not  be  altogether 
due  to  mofe  careful  selection  of  the  original  breedi  For 
myself,  I  may  say  that  ,  the  introduction  of  a  Clydesdale 
stallion]  which  I  purchased  from  the  late  Mrl  George  Hope, 
Fenton  Barns,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  was  attended 
with  considerable  benefit.  This  sire,  a  big-boned,  active, 
and  powerful  horse]  left  his  mark  in  my  neighbourhood,  as 

*  This  renowned  breeder  has  passed  away  since  this  paper  was  sent  to 
the  printer. — J.  H. 
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did  another  but  lighter  Clydesdale  I  well  remember,  which 
travelled  in  this  country  some  forty  years  ago. 

Hair  and  Bone, 

Formerly  the  opinion  was  entertained  that  sluggishness 
and  inactivity  are  inseparably  combined  with  massiveness  of 
bone  and  carcass  ;  and  further,  that  an  abundance  of  coarse 
hair  is  necessary  to  big  bones  and  massive  frames.  The 
modern  breeders  of  Shire  horses  have  aimed  not  only  at 
better  action,  but  at  maintaining  the  size  of  bone  and  body 
and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a  more  silky  description  of 
hair.  A  grave  doubt,  however,  arises  whether  the  profusion 
of  hair  and  feather^’  insisted  upon  in  Showyards  and 
among  the  leading  breeders  of  Shire  horses  are  really  so 
essential  to  strength  and  constitution  as  is  generally  asserted 
and  believed.  As  a  farmer  of  heavy  clay-land — much  of  it 
hilly — which  requires  very  powerful  horses  in  tillage  and  in 
carting,  I  have  long  entertained  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
present  tendency  to  such  a  profusion  of  hair.  Breeders  not 
only  contend  for  hair  on  the  rear  of  the  leg,  hut  many  have 
also  come  to  insist  upon  a  mass  of  hair  in  front,  from  the 
knee  downward — doubtless  a  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
old  Shire  horses  bred  in  Derbyshire  early  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  course  no  one  contends  that  all  this  hairy  covering 
is  desirable  in  itself ;  it  is  advocated  as  being  essential  to 
hardiness  of  constitution  and  size  of  bone.  This  contention 
really  means  that  the  desired  constitution  and  sufficient 
bone  have  not  hitherto  been  obtained  without  an  abundance 
of  hair. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  have  ventured  to  take  a 
view  differing  from  that  held  by  so  many  eminent  breeders  ; 
but  1  am  emboldened  to  do  so  by  the  knowledge  that  a  large 
number  of  very  practical,  shrewd  men  whom  I  have  consulted 
upon  the  point  entertain  a  similar  opinion,  indeed  hold  it 
very  strongly.  I  must  say  that  the  modern  predilection  and 
arguments  in  favour  of  profuse  hair  are  not  justified  by  my 
own  experience,  for  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  biggest- 
boned  horses — with  the  hardiest  constitutions — I  have  had 
during  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  free  from  an  excessive 
quantity  of  hair. 

Shunting  railway  trucks  probably  tests  the  strength  and 
joints  of  horses  as  severely  as  any  work  to  which  they  can 
be  put.  Before  this  operation  was  performed  at  the  Works 
of  my  Firm  by  a  locomotive,  horses  were  employed ;  the 
strongest  and  most  lasting  horse  we  ever  possessed  for  this 
purpose  was  a  deep-bodied,  flat  sided,  slow-moving  gelding 
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with  quite  clean  legs ;  he  was  bred  by  my  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Howard.  Although  a  breeder  of  pedigree  Shire 
horses,  I  desire  to  recognise  merit  in  other  breeds,  and  there¬ 
fore  acknowledge  that  the  horse  in  question  was  a  half-bred 
Suffolk,  his  sire  being  a  famous  Suffolk  horse,  Manchester 
Boxer  (^98),  belonging  to  the  late  Duke  of  Manchester  ;  his 
dam,  a  very  big,  wide  mare.  ^‘Duke,”  after  having  been 
superseded  by  the  locomotive,  lived  to  do  many  years  of  hard 
work  upon  the  farm,  occasionally  returning  to  his  former 
labours  when  the  engine  was  out  of  repair. 

Nor  does  the  popular  contention  for  a  profusion  of  hair 
accord  wdth  my  observation  beyond  my  own  farms  and 
factory.  When  on  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Jessop,  of 
Sheffield,  some  three  years  ago,  I  was  shown  the  best  and 
strongest  draught-horse  employed  at  the  great  steel  works 
of  his  firm.  He  was  bred  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  a  wide, 
massive  gelding,  possessing  great  bone,  and  capable  of 
moving  immense  loads,  yet  almost  as  clean  as  a  Suffolk ;  he 
is  evidently,  and  as  I  was  assured,  of  wonderful  constitution. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  upon  my  farms  a  very  massive 
and  deep  three-year-old  filly,  11 J  inches  below  the  knee,  but 
with  only  the  slightest  covering  of  fine,  silky  hair.  The 
filly  is  by  “Hydraulic”  (1180).  I  bought  her,  when  a 
yearling,  at  the  great  sale  of  Mr.  Waltham,  of  Parson^s 
Drove,  for  145  guineas  ;  she  was  pronounced  short  of  hair, 
or  would  doubtless  have  made  a  still  higher  price. 

Mr.  Oakley,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  London,  whose  opinion  I  asked,  wrote  as 
follows  :  “  For  railway  work,  horses  with  long  hair  on  their 
legs  are  very  unsuitable,  and  we  avoid  purchasing  them  as 
much  as  possible,  We  find  the  long  hair  very  difiicult  to 
cleanse  effectually ;  and  if  carelessly  done,  the  hair  ‘  mats’  at 
the  root,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our  ‘  master  of  the  horse,^ 
provokes  grease  and  other  inconveniences.  We  have  in 
London  about  1100  horses,  the  bulk  of  which  are  kept  at,  or 
adjoining  to.  King’s  Cross.  We  shall  be  happy  to  show  you 
the  stud  when  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  come.”  An 
invitation  which  I  quickly  availed  myself  of. 

Mr.  Newcombe,  Goods  Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  wrote  as  follows  :  “  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
what  is  our  experience  of  the  hairy-legged  class  of  horse,  I 
can  only  say  that  we  purchase  as  few  of  them  as  possible,  and 
always  prefer  a  clean-legged  animal.  We  have  a  decided 
objection  to  the  coarse,  hairy-legged  horse,  and  I  entirely 
concur  with  our  chief  veterinary,  Mr.  Taylor,  when  he  says 
that  such  horses  are  more  predisposed  to  disease,  such  as 
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itching  of  the  legs,  grease,  &c.  I  send  for  your  perusal  a 
copy  of  the  report  he  has  made  to  me  upon  this  subject.” 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

Respecting  cart-horses,'  as  to  their  having  much  hair  on 
their  legs  or  not,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  most  serviceable 
and  .best  class  df  horse  is  the  one  that  has  plenty  of  good, 
flat  bone;  and  a  fair  amoiint  of  Soft  silkv  hair.  I  find  that 
horses  that  grow  a  quantity  of  rough,  coarse  hair— ^especially 
in  abundance  found  the  ,  fetlock  joint  and  in  many  cases 
hanging  over  the  hoof,  are  more  predisposed  to  disease;  such 
as,  itching  of  the  legs,  rough  legs,  grease,  &C4^  J^o  doubt 
this  arises  in  sorne  measure  frorri  the  inability  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  legs  from  dirt,  &c.,,  and  als9- 1  consider  these 
horses  are  more  constitiltionally  predisposed  td  these 
diseases;^’  !  •  >  ** 

With  a  vibw  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  h^ii^^.it  is  not  an 
lincommon  practice  with  ^hire-horse  breeders  to.  use  a  little 
common  blister-ointnlent;  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  sheep- 
ointment,  well  rubbed,  in  on  the  back  of  the  legs  ;  the  Same 
treatment  is  adopted  for  preventing  the  hair  froih  shedding 
in  the  suinmer.,  i  ;  :  i,  ■ 

X  would  submit  td  the  cdiisiderafion  df  breeders  that* 
looking  to  the  fact  of  ifashion  having  changed  more  .  than 
diice  during  the  past  forty;  years,  and  in  view  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  another  turn  in  popular  taste,  whether.it  may  not 
he  advisable  to  aim  at  producing  the. .most  powerful  horse, 
as,  free  as  possible  from^  the  objection^  so  forcibly  pointed 
oiit  by  the  two  Railway  Managers,  instead  of  running  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  endeavouring  to  load  the  .  legs  of 
the  horses  df  the  future  with  a  still  greater  profusion  of 
hairi 

■i* 

Size. 

A  few  words  with  respect  to  si^e.  Farmers  in  hill  coun^ 
tries,  and  fiiany  users  of  draught-horses  in  towns  and  citiesj 
require  for  their,  purposes  a  compact  horse,  not  exceeding 
sixteen  hands.  Probably  a  ,time  will  arriye  when  this  class 
of  horse  will  be  established  as  a  separate  breed,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  White  pigs  have  been  divided  into  large  breed 
and  small  breed.  At  all  events,  this  is  a  kind  of  horse 
worthy  the  encouragement  of  Agricultural  Societies;  for, 
independently  of  the  home  customer,  a  great  demand  exists 
which  English  breeders  fail  to  meet.  Immense  numbers  of 
the  French  PercJieron  breed  are  bought  by  foreigners, 
because  our  English  horses  are  too  ponderous  for  their  re¬ 
quirements.  I  am  quite  aware  that  if  an  English  Shire- 
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horse  breeder  be  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  bis  reply  will  be, 
“  My  difficulty  is  to  breed  horses  of  sufficient  size.  I  can 
always  sell  big  ones.”  But  horses  of  sixteen  hands,' if  ^yide, 
powerful,  and  with  good  action,  are  also  quite  as  saleable. 
I  will  not  say  they  are  more  useful  or  fetch  quite  as' much 
money,  but  they  are  wanted  in'  greater  numbers  than  the 
more  ponderous  horse  of  seventeen'  hands  and  upwards,  and 
cost  somewhat  less  to  produce.  I  was  fortunate*  enough  to 
take  the  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  meeting  at 
Bedford  for  a  magnificent  pair  of  Shire  bays,  which  stood 
17*3  ;  neither  was  better  at  a*  big  load,  if  as  good,«than  other 
horses  in  my  possession  standing  a  hand ’and  a  half  lowOr. 
At  the  present  time  1  have  two  remarkably  powerful  Shire- 
bred  mares  which  stand  rather  under  than  over  sixteen 
hands.  -y  ;  ;  N  ^  - 

By'  the  foregoing  remarks  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I 
wish  to  discourage  (the  breeding  of  horses  of  gteat  size  ;  oh 
the  contrary,  I  aim  at. producing  such  animals  myself.  My 
object  is  rather  to  suggest  a  classification  of  the  breed,  for 
assuredly  both  a  home  and  a  foreign  demand  exist  for -each 
description.  *  ’  ^  ' 

Conformation, 

In  the  selection  of  horses*'  for  breeding  purposes  it  has 
often  pccurrod  to  me  that  sufficient  importance  is  not  usually 
assigned  to  the  osseous  structure  of  the  animals  j  nords  this 
a  point  which  has  been  prominently  dealt  with  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  essays  upon  the  subject  of  horse-breeding,  which 
have  appeared  in!:the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal 
and  elsewhere.  Yet  the  external  foym  and ‘the -great  pbiht, 
now  a^days,  of  action  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
proportions  and  position  of  parts  of  the  framework  of  the 
animal.  .  i  d  "  '  :: 

The  first  point  tp  which  I  would  direct  attention  has 
reference  to  action.  Most  writers  on  the  hbrse  attach  great 
importance  to  a  sloping  shoulder-blade  or  scapula,  without 
paying  adequate  attention  to  the  position  of  the  bone  jointed 
to  humerus. '  ‘‘  ’  ' 

In  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  1)  the  humerus  (J)  is 
shown  in  the  best  position  ;  and  in  Fig.'^  it  is  displayed  in 
a  worse  position.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Fig.  I,  the 
centre  line  of  the  shoulder-blade  (a)  and  the  humerus  form 
together  ‘  an  obtuse  angle ;  the  humerus  bone  being  at  the 
same  time  in  a  position  more  approaching  the  perpendicular, 
relatively  to  the  ground,  than  in  Fig.  It  follows  from 
this  position  that  the  foreleg  is  put  into  the  shoulder  well 
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forward  ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  less  loading  ”  at 
the  shoulder-points,  and  therefore  less  to  impede  action.  In 
the  purchase  of  draught-horses,  as  well  as  riding-horses,  I 


have,  for  many  years,  paid  greater  attention  to  the  angle  of 
the  humerus  than  to  that  of  the  shoulder-blade ;  for  I  have 
been  convinced  by  experience  that  the  fore  action  of  a  horse, 
apart  from  the  question  of  muscles,  is  governed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  position  of  this  bone.  I  say,  apart  from  the 
question  of  muscles,  for  undoubtedly  these  exercise  no  little 
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influence  upon  action,  although  the  exact  manner  is  beyond 
my  knowledge.  Two  of  the  best  weight-carrying  hunters  I 
have  ever  ridden  had  what  were  deemed  upright  shoulders  ; 
but  this  was  compensated  for  by  their  forelegs  being  put  in 
very  forward,  arising  from  the  angle  of  the  humerus  bone 
approaching  that  in  Fig.  1.  I  have  never  possessed  a  horse 
with  first-rate  walking  or  trotting  action  with  shoulders 
resembling  Fig.  2,  p.  468. 

In  Fig.  2  is  an  example  of  ahorse  having  a  shoulder-blade 
in  the  same  angular  position  with  relation  to  the  ground  as 
in  Fig.  1,  but  with  the  humerus  placed  so  sloping  backward 
as  to  form  with  the  centre  line  of  the  shoulder-blade  almost 
a  right  angle,  instead  of  an  obtuse  one  as  in  the  former  case. 
It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  2  that  the  foreleg  is  of  necessity 
thrown  further  back  under  the  horse,  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  larger  amount  of  “  loading  ”  at  the  shoulder- 
points. 

No  man  possessing  knowledge  or  experience  would  choose 
a  riding-horse  with  upright  shoulders  unless  there  were  pre¬ 
sent  some  redeeming  feature ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  draught- 
horse  there  is  not  the  same  force  in  the  objection  to  upright 
shoulders.  Indeed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  some  writers  that  there  is  some  advantage  arising 
therefrom  in  the  collar  strain  being  distributed  over  the 
horses’  framework  more  evenly  than  is  the  case  with  very 
slanting  shoulders.  However,  I  have  had  cart-horses  pos¬ 
sessing  what  nag-breeders  would  call  splendid  shoulders, 
which  were  remarkable  for  tbeir  power  of  drawing  heavy 
loads;  but  these  sloping  shoulders  were  united  with  withers 
high  and  muscular,  and  presenting  a  good  recess  in  front  of 
the  scapula  for  the  collar.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  notion  of  a  well-sloped  shoulder-blade  being  essential  to, 
and  always  connected  with,  a  well-placed  humerus,  is  entirely 
erroneous ;  for  in  many  horses  with  good,  slanting  shoulders 
the  humerus  is  found  in  quite  as  bad  a  form  as  in  the  example 
Fig.  2,  and  such  horses  are  very  apt  to  stumble. 

In  order  that  the  action  may  be  perfect,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  joints  referred  to  should  be  properly 
formed,  but  also  that  both  fore  and  hind  legs  should  be 
correctly  shaped  and  placed.  On  p.  469  are  given  three 
illustrations  of  forelegs ;  and  following  are  three  specimens 
of  hind  legs,  in  end  view.  The  right  position,  it  will  be 
obvious,  is  indicated  by  No.  I ;  the  central  lines  showing 
that  the  weight  of  the  animal  rests  upon  supports  well-nigh 
perpendicular  in  structure  and  position,  whilst  the  other 
examples  may  be  compared  to  resting  a  building  upon  iron 
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columns  cast  put  of  the  straight,  or  erected  out  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  comparison  is  even  worse  than  this  ;  inas¬ 
much  as  in  a  building  there  is  only  stability  to  be  considered, 
and  no  locomotive  wear'  and  ‘tear  to  be  contended  with  ; 


whereas,  in  a  case  of  the  horse,  such  natural  defects  in  the 
direction  of  weakness  have  tb  sustain  the  shoclssof  constant 
concussion  and  wear.  <  • 

The  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
hind  legs,  which  have  not  to  bear  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  weight  of  the  carcass  or  to  withstand  the  same  force  of 
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concussion.  The  office  of  the  hind  legs  is  rather  to  sustain 
the  strain  arising  from  propulsion.  The  position  of  the 
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several  joints,  as  indicated  by  the  centre  lines  in  No.  1,  will 
show,  without  argument,  how  much  better  they  are  placed 
for  withstanding  the  strain  thrown  upon  them  than  are  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  other  drawings. 

LVII, 
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I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  points  with  which 
every  breeder  has  long  been  familiar — such  as  flat  legs,  large 
joints,  clean  hocks,  and  big  thighs.  But  I  will  turn  to  that 
most  important  point,  the  foot.  In  passing,  however,  to 
that,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  coronet 
and  pastern-bones  being  of  sufficient  diameter ;  for,  if 
deficient  here,  no  matter  how  large  the  bone  may  be  below 
the  knee,  these  parts  will  form  a  source  of  inherent 
weakness. 

In  the  purchase  of  cart-horses,  and  particularly  in  se¬ 
lecting  for  breeding  purposes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very 
first  point  for  examination  should  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  whole  structure  rests.  A  cart-horse  should 
not  only  have  big  and  broad  feet,  but  ample  depth  at  the 
heels  is  also  essential.  For  unless  there  is  depth  of  foot 
there  will  be  diminished  flexibility ;  and  consequently,  the 
animal,  though  able  to  endure  farm-work,  will  not  be  so 
capable  of  standing  the  severer  test  of  the  road  or  City 
traffic. 

Although  having  more  hair  than  I  desire,  but  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  perfect  symmetry  combined  with  great  power  and 
grand  action,  I  have  selected  for  illustration  ^^Spark  (2497), 
the  magnificent  stallion  belonging  to  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  of 
Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  the  President  of  the  English  Shire- 
Horse  Society.  ‘‘  Spark  ”  gained  First  Prize  as  a  three- 
year-old  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  Derby,  1881,  and 
has  twice  been  champion  stallion  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London. 

This  splendid  specimen  of  the  old  English  Shire  horse 
illustrated  on  the  next  page  (Fig.  5),  was  bred  in  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Rowland,  of  Creslow,  who  sold  him 
in  1881  to  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  for  800  guineas.  Spark 
in  Show  condition,  weighs  22|  cwt.,  stands  ITT,  and  mea¬ 
sures  as  follows  : 


Girth  behind  the  shoulder 
Extreme  girth  around  belly 
Girth  of  forearm 
Girth  of  foreleg  below  knee 
Girth  of  hind  leg  below  hock 
Girth  of  second  thigh 
Height  to  top  of  quarter  . 
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Physiology  of  Breeding. 

Having  expressed  my  views  upon  the  structure  of  the 
cart-horse,  1  will  venture  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
Physiology  of  Breeding.  In  a  paper  which  I  contributed  to 
the  Journal  in  1881,  upon  Pigs,  their  Breeding  and 
Management,”  I  treated  this  topic ;  and  as  the  remarks  then 
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written  apply  with  equal  if  not  greater  force  to  the  breeding 
of  horses,  I  reproduce  a  portion  of  them  here. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  led  to  study  the  physiology 
of  breeding  through  meeting  with  a  remarkable  book,  ‘  In¬ 
termarriage,’  by  Alexander  Walker,  which,  although  devoted 


to  the  human  family,  contained  valuable  treatises  upon  ^  The 
Application  of  the  Natural  Laws  to  the  Breeding  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  and  Sheep.’  In  1854  Mr.  Reginald  Orton,  a  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner  of  Sunderland,  delivered  two  lectures  to  the 
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Newcastle  Farmers’  Club  upon  ^The  Physiology  of  Breeding/ 
in  which  (following  Mr.  Walker’s  views)  he  laid  down 
certain  fixed  principles.  Subsequent  observations  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  satisfied  me  that  the  principles  thus  laid  down 
are  sound ;  and  although,  like  every  other  breeder,  I  know 
something  of  the  uncertainties  attending  the  breeding  of 
animals,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  certain  laws 
pertaining  to  the  process,  which,  like  all  nature’s  operations, 
are  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
with  impunity. 

‘^From  mv  own  observation,  from  conversations  with  the 
late  Mr.  M^Combie,  M.P.,  and  comparing  notes  with  other 
breeders,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following 
cardinal  points  in  the  art  of  breeding  have  been  fairly 
established  : 

That  from  the  male  parent  is  mainly  derived  the  ex¬ 
ternal  structure,  configuration,  and  outward  charac¬ 
teristics — the  locomotive  peculiarities  inclusive. 

From  the  female  parent  are  derived  the  internal  structure, 
the  vital  organs,  and,  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  from  the  male,  the  constitution,  temper,  and 
habits. 

‘‘  That  the  purer  the  race  of  the  parent  the  more  certainty 
there  is  of  its  transmitting  its  qualities  to  the  offspring. 
Say  two  animals  are  mated ;  if  one  is  of  purer  descent 
than  the  other,  he  or  she  will  exercise  the  more  in¬ 
fluence  in  stamping  the  character  of  the  progeny, 
particularly  if  the  greater  purity  is  on  the  side  of  the 
male. 

That,  apart  from  certain  disturbing  influences  or  causes, 
the  male,  if  of  pure  race,  and  descended  from  a  stock 
of  uniform  colour,  stamps  the  colour  of  the  ofiPspring. 

That  the  influence  of  the  first  male  is  not  unfrequently 
protracted  beyond  the  birth  of  the  offspring  of  which 
he  is  the  parent,  and  his  mark  is  left  upon  subsequent 
progeny. 

That  the  transmission  of  diseases  of  the  vital  organs  is 
more  certain  if  on  the  side  of  the  female ;  and  diseases 
of  the  joints  if  on  the  side  of  the  male  parent.” 

In  the  paper  in  which  the  above  extracts  appear,  I  adduced 
numerous  facts  in  support  of  my  conclusions.  These  it  is 
unnecessary  to  quote,  as  the  readers  of  the  Journal  may 
find  them  in  vol.  xvii.  s.s..  Part  I. 

I  would  add,  that  I  have  since  had  opportunities  for  further 
observation.  For  instance,  in  1879  I  purchased  at  the  first 
Shire-horse  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  the  celebrated  horse 
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^‘Columbus”  (503,  Stud-book).  He  was  a  horse  of  re¬ 
markable  beauty  of  form,  grand  action,  and  well  descended. 
Nearly  all  his  progeny,  even  from  plain  mares,  bear  a  more 
or  less  close  resemblance  to  him,  and  also  inherit  his  grand 
action.  He  was  the  sire  of  Paragon  ”  (1707),  a  horse  I 
had  never  seen  until  exhibited  at  the  1883  Show  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  I  at  once  recognised  him,  and 
my  horse-man,  who  also  had  never  seen  him,  picked  him 
out  the  moment  he  came  into  the  ring,  remarking,  The 
picter  of  the  hold  ^oss !  ”  ‘ 

Some  Points  in  Management, 

And  here  I  would  observe  that  no  portion  of  horse  ma¬ 
nagement  appears  to  be  more  neglected  in  this  country  than 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  feet.  And  this,  not  only 
upon  farms,  but,  as  I  have  witnessed,  in  establishments 
where  hundreds  of  horses  are  kept.  When  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1867,  my  attention  was  forcibly  directed  to 
this  point.  I  had  obtained  the  first  prize  for  the  best  pair 
of  cart-horses ;  the  Judges  pointed  out  to  me  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  their  feet  and  the  condition  of  the 
feet  of  horses  shown  by  the  French  exhibitors,  and  they 
alluded  to  the  general  neglect  in  this  matter  which  they 
alleged  to  prevail  in  England.  I  was  subsequently  invited 
to  the  stables  of  the  Paris  General  Omnibus  Company, 
where  I  found  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  the  feet  of  the 
animals — the  feet  being  soaked  twice  a  week  in  a  preparation 
of  fat,  beeswax,  and  tar.  The  following  is  the  receipt:  1  lb. 
mutton  fat,  1  lb.  beeswax,  5  pints  neatsfoot-oil,  6  table¬ 
spoons  Stockholm  tar ;  the  whole  simmered  together.  In 
the  case  of  farm-horses  the  application  is  not  needful,  except 
when  the  animal  has  dry,  harsh  feet.  But  for  both  nag  and 
cart  horses  used  upon  the  road,  I  have  found  this  dressing, 
as  well  as  mutton-fat  alone,  to  be  highly  beneficial. 

Like  most  other  owners  of  horses,  I  have  had  much  to 
contend  with  from  the  inveterate  habits  of  shoeing-smiths  in 
paring  and  rasping  the  hoofs.  The  sole,  frog,  and  bars 
should  not  be  tampered  with,  but  maintained  at  their  natural 
growth  and  strength.  If  the  sole  be  cut  away,  how  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  foot  will  support  the  weight  of  the 
body  when  brought  into  contact  with  hard  and  sharp  sub¬ 
stances  ?  Or  how  can  the  heels  remain  expanded,  and  the 
foot  of  its  proper  shape,  if  mutilated  by  the  drawing-knife  ? 
In  preparing  the  foot  for  the  shoe,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
lower  the  wall  to  a  level  with  the  sole ;  the  other  parts 
require  no  touching  by  either  rasp  or  knife.  This  habit  of 
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paring  and  rasping  is  so  inveterate  in  shoeing-smiths  that  I 
have  found  nothing  but  the  most  peremptory  orders  effectual 
to  stop  the  practice. 

The  advocates  of  the  abandonment  of  shoeing  have  of  late 
increased;  and  although  the  banishment  of  horse-shoes 
appears  to  be  as  remote  as  when  Xenophon  wrote  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  these  artificial  protectors  of  the  feet,  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  in  some  cases  I  have  witnessed  the  best  results 
from  working  horses  unshod  upon  the  roads  in  this  country, 
and  also  upon  many  farms  in  foreign  lands.  Should  any 
injurious  consequences  arise  from  using  horses  without  shoes, 
there  would  be  a  per  contra  side  of  the  account  in  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  many  injuries  now  resulting  from  neglect  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  shoeing-smiths. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Paris  Omnibus  Company  it  is 
stated  that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  putting 
as  little  iron  under  the  feet  as  possible,  and  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  foot  intact.^’  As  steel  has  become  so  cheap, 
and  has  been  substituted  for  iron  for  so  many  purposes,  a 
question  arises  whether  lighter  shoes  of  mild  steel  would  not 
prove  more  economical  than  heavier  shoes  of  iron. 

With  respect  to  stables  :  except  during  the  warm  months 
of  summer  my  farm-teams  are  lodged  in  the  stables  through¬ 
out  the  year.  They  are  removed  from  the  pastures  towards 
the  end  of  August  or  early  in  September ;  after  which  time, 
except  the  nights  are  unusually  hot  for  the  season,  exposure 
is  sure  to  reduce  their  condition, — a  very  dangerous  thing  at 
the  near  approach  of  winter.  If  the  stables  are  sufficiently 
large  and  well-ventilated,  I  see  no  advantage  in  the  common 
practice  of  turning  teams  into  open  yards  for  the  night. 
Advocates  of  the  system  maintain  that  horses  thus  treated 
are  less  liable  to  cold  and  influenza,  but,  from  my  experience, 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  entirely  of  ventilation  and  size  of  the 
stables.  For  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  be  admitted, 
the  temperature  of  the  building  will  not  be  raised  to  a  point 
liable  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  animals,  or  to  make  them 
tender.  Turning  a  horse  into  a  yard,  even  when  provided 
with  good  shelter-sheds,  cannot  but  be  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  animal  heat. 

Stables,  however,  cannot  be  healthy  unless  the  flooring  is 
impervious,  and  the  soil,  if  clay,  well  drained.  The  exhala¬ 
tions  from  a  porous  flooring  are  most  injurious ;  and  the 
damp  sucked  up  and  evaporated  by  the  walls,  if  built  of 
porous  material,  is  calculated  to  produce  influenza. 

Many  years  ago,  when  at  the  stables  of  a  celebrated  dealer 
in  hunters,  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  the  proprietor  said  to  me  i 
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I  wish  you  could  tell  me,  Mr.  Howard,  how  to  keep  my 
stables  dry :  1  am  much  troubled  with  influenza,  and  have 
just  lost  another  valuable  hunter.^’  The  stables  being  upon 

London  clay,^^  I  advised  him  to  lay  a  drain  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  stables  at  a  depth  of  6  inches  below  the  founda¬ 
tions,  and  a  corresponding  drain  right  through  the  centre  of 
the  block  of  buildings.  The  advice  was  given  with  a  view 
to  prevent  capillary  attraction  by  the  walls,  and  to  cut  off 
the  subsoil  water.  This  well-known  dealer  adopted  the 
suggestion,  and  several  years  afterwards  told  me  that  the 
plan  had  proved  most  effectual,  and  that  he  had  enjoyed  an 
immunity  from  his  former  troubles. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  if  the  breeding  of 
cart-horses  has  been  neglected,  or  has  not  been  carried  on  as 
extensively  as  it  might  have  been  in  the  past,  the  pursuit  is 
not  likely  to  suffer  from  unconcern  in  the  future.  The 
greater  interest  manifested  at  the  present  time,  as  indicated 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  and  wide-spread  interest  felt  in  the 
English  Shire-horse  Society,  and  in  the  sister  Society  across 
the  Border — the  Clydesdale — are  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
times.  The  large  number  of  valuable  cart-horses  exhibited 
at  the  Shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  other  Societies, 
the  magnificent  displays  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  and  at 
Glasgow  in  the  spring,  are  evidence  that  the  breeding  of 
high-class  cart-horses  has  been  taken  up  with  greater  spirit 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  large  demand  for  first-class 
stallions  for  the  United  States,  our  Australasian  colonies, 
and  other  countries,  is  imparting  a  considerable  stimulus  to 
the  present  race  of  breeders ;  and  as  pedigree  is  held  in  high 
estimation,  indeed  is  insisted  upon  by  both  Australian  and 
American  buyers,  the  Stud  Book  of  the  English  Shire-Horse 
Society  was  not  started  a  moment  too  soon. 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  June  4, 1884. — Sir  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Veterinary  Committee. 

General  Viscount  Bridport  reported  that  the  Committee  having 
carefully  considered  a  scheme  sent  by  Mr.  Algernon  Tumor  for 
the  purchase  for  breeding  purposes  of  mares  which  have  been 
used  in  the  army,  they  were  of  opinion  that  his  suggestion  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Society’s  functions.  They,  therefore, 
recommended  that  Mr.  Tumor’s  paper  be  returned  to  him,  with 
a  suggestion  that  he  shoud  submit  his  scheme  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  War.  The  Committee  liad  received  a  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Dowdeswell  for  a  grant  to  enable  him  to  undertake  investi¬ 
gations  into  Black  Quarter  and  allied  diseases,  but  they  were  not 
at  present  prepared  to  recommend  a  grant  for  the  purpose.  A 
proposal  having  been  received  from  Professor  Brown  that  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  should  appoint  a  district  veterinary 
surgeon  in  each  county,  or  where  a  county  is  divided,  as  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  in  each  part  thereof,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme  suggested  in  this  paper  on  the 
Domestic  Veterinary  Treatment  of  the  Animals  of  the  Farm,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  this  extension  of  the  present 
scheme  of  appointing  district  veterinary  surgeons  be  adopted,  and 
that  Professor  Brown  be  asked  to  draw  up  a  list  of  names  for 
consideration.  Half-yearly  reports  from  provincial  veterinary 
surgeons  had  been  received  by  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
had  had  under  their  consideration  a  proposal  by  a  firm  of 
veterinary  medicine  vendors  to  issue  a  Medicine  Chest,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Professor  Brown  in  his  recent  paper  in  the  Journal ; 
and  they  recommended  that  the  Council  should  require  that  firm, 
both  on  behalf  of  the  Society  as  well  as  on  Professor  Brown’s 
behalf,  not  to  refer  in  any  way,  or  through  any  medium,  whether 
by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  to  the  Society’s  Journal^  or  to 
Professor  Brown  ;  also  that  the  Society  should  decline  to  furnish 
them  with  copies  of  Professor  Brown’s  paper  on  any  terms. 
The  public  should  be  informed  that  no  cattle  medicine  manufac¬ 
turers  had  been  authorised  by  the  Society,  or  by  Professor  Brown, 
to  sell  a  Medicine  Chest  containing  the  remedies  named  in  the 
list  at  the  end  of  his  article  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  remedies  named 
could  not  be  sold  to  the  public  without  subjecting  the  buyers  as 
well  as  the  sellers  to  penalties  under  the  Poisons  Act. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Education  Eeport. 

Mr.  Little  reported  that  only  seven  candidates  out  of  the 
ten  wLo  had  entered  their  names  presented  themselves  at  the 
examination  for  the  Society’s  senior  prizes  and  certificates  on  May 
13th  and  four  following  days.  The  result  of  the  examination 
was  that  two  gentlemen  obtained  the  first-class  certificate,  the 
life  membership  of  the  Society,  and  the  first  and  second  prizes 
respectively,  while  a  third  obtained  a  second-class  certificate,  as 
follows : — 

David  Bird  Allen,  Eoyal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren¬ 
cester,  £25. 

Walter  De  Hoghton  Birch,  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton, 
Salisbury,  £15. 

Eobert  Alan  Benson,  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton, 
Salisbury. 

The  following  table  gives  the  marks  assigned  by  the  examiners 
to  the  work  done  by  each  candidate  in  the  several  subjects  in 
which  a  pass  number  was  gained 
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Names. 

Agriculture,  200. 

Chemistry,  200. 

Book-keeping,  200. 

Mechanics,  200. 

Land  Surveying,  100. 

1  Botany,  100.* 

* 

O 

o 

b*. 

'o 

O 

1  Anatomy,  100.* 

Total  Marks. 

Age  of  Candidates. 

Remarks. 

Allen,  David  Bird  . 

100 

121 

150 

119 

56 

64 

62 

70 

742 

34 

1st  class  certiScate,  life 

XXX 

100 

169 

X 

138 

75 

90 

59 

70 

X 

22 

inembersbip,  and  1st 
prize,  £25. 

Benson,  Robt.  Alan 

140 

130 

110 

X 

50 

69 

58 

65 

622 

22 

2nd  class  certificate. 

Bircb,  Walter  de 

130 

137 

105 

144 

59 

64 

X 

55 

691 

21 

1st  class  certificate,  life 

Hogliton 

XXX 

125 

109 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

22 

membership,  and  2nd 
prize,  £15. 

XXX 

115 

139 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

23 

XXX 

X 

116 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

21 

*  Optional  subjects.  —  Did  not  attempt.  x  Failed. 


The  Examiner  in  Agriculture  (Mr.  E.  Blundell)  remarked 
that  “  two  or  three  of  the  candidates  whose  papers  were  fairly 
good,  seemed  in  the  viva  voce  examination  to  lack  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  dairy-work  on  the  farm.  I  would  advise  young  men 
before  entering  our  agricultural  colleges  to  get  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  routine  of  farm-work  first.”  Professor 
Twisden,  as  Examiner  in  Mechanics  and  Land  Surveying,  gave  a 
generally  favorable  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  former 
subject,  but  was  rather  disappointed  with  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions  in  the  letter.  He  added,  “  I  ought  to  say  that  in 
Mechanics  Mr.  Birch’s  work  was  very  good,  the  answers  were 
made  in  good  style,  were  accurate,  and  showed  a  real  grasp  of 
the  subject  so  far  as  is  indicated  in  the  syllabus.”  Professor 
Simonds,  Examiner  in  Anatomy,  said,  “  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  candidates  acquitted  themselves  far  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  this  occasion  than  on  many  former  ones — especially 
those  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.”  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  and  the  usual  honorarium 
be  forwarded  to  the  examiners. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  HELD  MAY  27th,  1884. 

De.  G.  Fleming,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

TfiE  following  members  of  Council  were  present Messrs, 
McCall,  Simpson^  Wraggj  Perrins,  Santy,  Dray,  Whittle^ 
Reynolds,  Greaves,  General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Taylor,  Blake. 
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way,  Harpley,  Pritchard,  Axe,  Cartledge,  Duguid,  aud  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

Election  of  President. 

Mr.  Dray  considered  the  successor  of  the  then  President 
should  be  endowed  with  considerable  mental  attainments  and  a 
cultivated  taste,  and  he  thought  the  gentleman  whom  he  would 
propose,  Professor  Walley,  possessed  those  qualities  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree.  His  attainments  and  qualifications  were  so  well 
known  that  he  (Mr.  Dray)  need  not  expatiate  upon  them,  and 
he  was  confident  that  if  the  Council  elected  Professor  Walley 
they  would  not  only  confer  an  honour  upon  him  but  upon  them¬ 
selves  also  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  wished  to  propose  another  gentleman  in 
lieu  of  Professor  Walley,  but  he  was  prompted  to  do  so  for  this 
reason.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Charter  of  the  College 
stated  that  the  annual  meeting  could  only  be  held  in  Scotland 
once  in  three  years,  and  as  the  next  annual  meeting  could  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  held  in  that  country,  he  thought 
they  should  postpone  electing  Professor  Walley  until  the  annual 
gathering  could  take  place  there,  for  then  it  would  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  compliment  both  to  the  Professor  and  to  the  land  with 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  associated.  The  gentleman 
whom  he  (Mr.  Grreaves)  wished  to  propose  was  Mr.  Peter  Taylor, 
of  Manchester.  For  a  number  of  years  the  honorable  position 
of  President  had  been  occupied  by  metropolitan  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  and  the  provincials  now  thought  it  was  their  turn.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  presidential  chair  should  be  occupied  by  a 
metropolitan  and  provincial  veterinary  surgeon  alternately. 
The  provincials  now  numbered  some  2000  as  against  200  in  the 
metropolis,  and  therefore  he  thought  the  former  had  claims  upon 
the  office  of  President  which  ought  to  be  recognised.  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor  had  been  elected  two  or  three  times  to  the  Council,  and 
was  a  most  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings.  He  was  also  at 
the  present  time  President  of  an  old  and  influential  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  and  if  he  were  elected  to  the  chair  he 
thought  the  action  of  the  Council  would  be  universally  approved. 

The  ballot  was  then  taken,  with  the  result  that  13  votes  were 
recorded  for  Professor  Walley,  4  being  given  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor.  Professor  Walley  was  thereupon  declared  to  be 
duly  elected  President. 

Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 

The  following  gentlemen — Messrs.  Woods,  Lawson,  Lambert, 
Barford,  Wilson,  Hills,  Borthwick,  Simonds,  Walters,  and  Dun 
—were  severally  proposed  by  Messrs.  Whittle,  Cartledge,  Sim- 
cocks,  Simpson,  Santy,  Axe,  McCall,  Blakeway,  Wragg,  and 
Gleneral  Sir  P.  Pitzwygram. 
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The  President,  having  announced  that  only  six  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  proposed  as  Vice-Presidents  could  be  elected, 

Mr.  SimcocJcs  said  that  before  the  ballot  was  taken  he  wished 
to  move  that  on  the  present  occasion  and  in  future  each  nominee 
should  be  balloted  for  separately,  so  that  each  gentleman  elected 
should  be  placed  in  office  by  an  absolute  majority  of  those 
present.  Hitherto  one  ballot  had  decided  who  should  be  the 
Vice-Presidents,  and  that  arrangement  precluded  an  absolute 
majority  of  those  present  being  given  to  each  of  those  elected. 
At  present,  if  four  or  five  gentlemen  combined,  and  voted  only 
for  one  or  two,  they  would  be  able  to  elect  them,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  there  was  not  a  majority  of  those  present  in  their 
favour,  and  his  object  was  to  prevent  such  a  possibility. 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  questioned  very  much  whether 
“majority”  meant  the  greater  half  of  those  present;  it  meant 
the  majority  of  those  voting. 

By  the  desire  of  Mr.  Greaves, 

The  Secretary  read  the  clause  of  the  Charter  of  1844  dealing 
with  the  election  of  officers  as  follows: — “The  persons  to  be 
appointed  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary  shall  be 
decided  by  ballot.” 

Mr.  Simcochs  said  he  would  withdraw  his  motion,  as  it  did 
not  seem  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  Council. 

This  was  accordingly  done. 

The  ballot  for  Vice-Presidents  was  then  taken,  with  the  result 
that  the  following  six  gentlemen  were  elected  : — T.  D.  Lambert, 
14  votes;  W.  Woods,  11 ;  H.  J.  Cartwright,  10  ;  J.  D.  Barford, 
9;  W.  B.  Walters,  9;  and  J.  Borthwick,  7. 

Election  of  Treasurer. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Pritchard,  seconded  by  Professor 
Axe,  Mr.  Dray  was  unanimously  re-elected  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Dray,  in  acknowledging  his  reappointment,  said  he  was 
extremely  obliged  for  the  compliment  that  had  been  paid  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  like  to  say  that  he  thought  the  duties 
of  Treasurer  should  not  be  merely  nominal,  but  that  part  of  his 
functions  should  be  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Council  if  the 
necessity  arose,  and  that  he  should  not  be  deterred  from  pro¬ 
testing,  if  he  thought  the  financial  position  of  the  College  was 
not  satisfactory. 

Election  of  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dray  having  had  so  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Secretary  performed  his  duties,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  proposing  that  he  be  re-elected. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  he  too  was  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  their  Secretary  got  through  his  work,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

Mr.  Whittle  supported  the  motion,  which  was  then  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 
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The  Secretary  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Council  for  his  re- 
election.  He  said  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  utmost 
towards  furthering  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  He  would  also  like  to  thank  the  President,  the 
Treasurer,  and  those  gentlemen  forming  the  Committees  for  the 
assistance  they  had  given  him  during  the  year  in  all  matters 
that  he  had  had  to  place  under  their  notice. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council. 

The  following  notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Simcocks  was  on 
the  paper  for  consideration : — “  That  the  Quarterly  Council 
Meeting  for  July  be  held  in  Manchester  on  the  same  day  within 
the  week  in  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary 
Association  takes  place.” 

Mr.  Dray  said,  if  he  were  in  order,  he  would  like  to  give  notice 
of  a  matter  relating  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  considered  at  another 
meeting.  Since  Mr.  Hill  had  been  appointed  his  duties  had 
doubled,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  get  additional  assistance, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council.  Por  that  additional  aid  the 
College  had  had  to  pay  between  £38  and  £40,  and  what  he  (Mr. 
Dray)  proposed  was  that  Mr.  Hill’s  salary  should  be  raised  £50, 
and  that  it  should  bo  left  to  his  discretion  as  to  when  he  should 
obtain  the  necessary  assistance.  He  should  also  like  to  know 
whether  the  Committees  could  not  be  appointed  by  a  special 
meeting  called  before  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  at  which  it 
was  usual  to  appoint  Committees.  As  an  illustration  of  the  con¬ 
venience  which  would  arise  from  the  course  he  had  suggested 
being  pursued,  the  Pinance  and  Registration  Committees  would 
be  able  to  meet  and  make  good  progress  with  the  business 
outstanding. 

The  President  said  that  as  the  present  meeting  was  called 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers,  he  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Simcocks’  motion  and 
the  important  matters  on  which  Mr.  Dray  had  spoken  should  be 
postponed  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

This  proposal  meeting  the  views  of  the  Council  it  was  adopted, 
Mr.  Simcocks  consenting  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Dray  said  that  before  they  separated  he  wished  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  their  late  President  for  the  very 
diligent  and  attentive  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his 
duties.  He  thought  no  one  had  tried  to  elevate  the  profession 
more  than  Dr.  Pleming. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  it  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  he 
seconded  the  motion.  It  had  been  his  lot  to  sit  at  the  Council 
for  over  twenty  years,  but  he  did  not  recollect  any  President 
who  had  been  more  energetic  and  more  active  in  his  endeavour 
to  serve  the  profession  than  Dr.  Pleming. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  that  he 
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received  the  thanks  of  the  Council  with  a  large  amount  of  satis¬ 
faction.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  passed  four  years  of 
his  life  with  such  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pride  as  he  had  done 
during  the  period  he  had  been  President.  He  hoped  much 
useful  work  had  been  done,  and  he  thought  that  the  profession 
was  no  worse  that  day  than  on  the  day  when  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  made  President.  He  trusted  that  the  chair  would 
always  be  filled  by  men  who  were  heart  and  soul  in  the  progress 
of  their  profession,  and  that  its  duties  would  be  fulfilled  with 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  wisdom.  It  was  a  very  high  honour 
indeed  to  any  man  to  become  President  of  the  College.  He  had 
himself  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  position,  and  had  been 
aware  that  no  efi*ort  on  his  part,  however  great,  could  at  all 
equal  the  demands  made  upon  him.  Much  remained  to  be  done 
in  order  to  place  the  profession  on  a  proper  footing  in  this 
country,  but  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  profession  only  sup¬ 
ported  those  who  had  been  labouring  hard  to  improve  its  status, 
success  was  certain — nothing  could  keep  them  back  in  their 
striving  for  their  own  elevation.  He  thanked  them  very  kindly 
for  the  support  they  had  given  him,  for  their  forbearance,  and 
for  the  able  assistance  they  had  rendered  him  on  every  occasion. 
In  conclusion,  he  could  only  hope  that  their  future  Presidents 
would  have  the  welfare  of  the  profession  as  much  at  heart  as  he 
had,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  more  good  tlian 
he  had  been  able  to  achieve. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


^  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  HELD  JUNE  I8th,  1884. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Barford,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Present.  —  Professors  Eobertson,  Brown,  Huguid ;  Messrs. 
Dray,  Greaves,  Cartwright,  Cox,  Wragg,  Perrius,  Whittle, 
Blakeway,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed. 

Letters  were  announced  as  having  been  received  from  Prof. 
Walley  (President) ;  Mr.  Santy,  Mr.  Eeynolds,  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  ;  and  from 
Prof.  Walley,  Mr.  Walters,  Mr.  Borthwick,  Mr.  Cartwright, 
and  Mr.  Walter,  acknowledging  the  honour  of  their  election. 

Presentations  to  Council. 

A  statuette  of  Prof.  Dick,  presented  by  Dr.  Fleming. 

Journal  de  JKedecine  Veterinaire  et  de  Zdotechnic. 

“  Cinerators  and  Sanitation,  Hints  on  Disease  of  Cattle  in 
India,”  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Mills. 

Annual  Eeport  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  and  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Home  and 
Foreign  Animals,  presented  by  Prof.  Brown, 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wragg,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  respective  donors. 

A  letter  was  announced  from  Professor  Eobertson,  asking  that 
the  examinations  might  take  place  either  on  the  3rd  or  4th 
proximo. 

The  Secretary  stated  the  result  of  the  Pitzwygram  Prizes 
Examination :  Mr.  J.  Eickards  (Eoyal  Vet.  Coll.),  1st  prize  of 
£50;  Mr.  E.  Taylor  (Eoyal  Vet.  Coll.),  2nd  prize  £30;  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Haslam  (New  Vet.  Coll.,  Edin).  3rd  prize  £20. 

A  letter  was  announced  from  the  Home  Secretary,  thanking 
the  Council  for  their  letter  of  sympathy  with  the  Queen  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  profession,  exposing  a  case  of 
fraud,  was  referred  to  the  Eegistration  Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  of  Limerick,  stating 
that  a  practitioner  had  been  fined  or  imprisoned  for  docking  an 
animal,  and  asking  if  the  Council  would  take  the  matter  up. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  and  state  that  the  Council  did  not  at  present  feel  justified 
in  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  Eeports  from  the  Court  of  Examiners  were  then  read. 

The  following  Committees  were  then  appointed  : 

The  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  President,  Professors  Brown,  Eobertson,  Pritchard ;  Sir 
E.  Eitzwygram ;  Dr.  Fleming;  Messrs.  Cartledge,  Grreaves, 
Harpley,  Walters,  Simcocks,  Simpson,  Barford. 

The  Museum  Committee. 

The  President,  Prof.  Pritchard,  Prof.  Axe,  and  Mr.  Dray. 

The  Finance  Committee, 

Messrs.  Cartwright,  Cox,  Dray,  Grreaves,  Harpley,  Taylor, 
Walters,  Wragg,  and  Dr.  Fleming. 

The  House  Committee. 

Professors  Pritchard  and  Eobertson ;  Messrs.  Cox,  Greaves, 
Harpley,  Simpson,  Walters,  Wragg,  Whittle,  and  Dr.  Fleming. 

The  ^Registration  Committee. 

Professors  Pritchard  and  Eobertson ;  Messrs.  Cartwright, 
Dray,  Greaves,  Walters,  Wragg,  Whittle,  and  Dr.  Fleming. 

The  Library  Committee. 

Professors  Axe  and  Eobertson ;  Messrs.  Blake  way,  Harpley, 
and  Dr.  Fleming. 

The  Examination  Committee. 

The  President,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Professor  Pritchard  ; 
Messrs.  Harpley,  Woods,  Dr.  Fleming,  and  the  Principals  of  the 
different  Schools. 

The  Rye-Laws  Committee. 

The  President,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Professors  Pritchard, 
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Eobertson,  Williams,  McCall ;  Messrs.  Cartledge,  Cox,  Q-reaves, 
Harpley,  Simpson,  Wragg,  and  Dr.  Fleming. 

The  Dinner  Committee. 

Professor  Pritchard’;  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Wragg. 

Examiner  in  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stevens  as  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  Chemistry,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Mr.  Go's,  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Stevens,  he  said,  had 
already  acted  ^ro  tern,  as  Examiner.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
being  an  examined  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as 
well  as  being  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stevens. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  opinions  were  expressed  in 
favour  of  appointing  a  member  of  the  College,  it  was  decided 
that  Professor  Voelcker’s  son  be  requested  to  conduct  the  next 
Examination,  and  that  the  election  of  a  permanent  Examiner 
should  be  postponed  till  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Council,  notice  to  be  given  in  the  circular  calling  the  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle,  it  was 
agreed  :  “  That  £3000  from  the  General  Account  of  this  College, 
and  £2000  from  the  College  Fund  Account,  be  placed  to  Deposit 
Account.” 

Mr.  Dray  moved  that  the  Secretary’s  salary  should  be  increased 
by  £50  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  assistance  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  such  assistance  to  be  paid  for  out  of  this  sum. 
He  stated  that  under  the  sanction  of  the  President  and  Council 
the  Secretary  obtained  assistance  last  year  at  a  cost  of  between 
£40  and  £50,  and  the  previous  year  at  a  cost  of  £50. 

Mr.  Cox  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Greaves  thought  the  question  should  be  postponed  until 
the  quarterly  meeting. 

Drofessor  Brown,  whilst  cordially  approving  of  the  resolution, 
also  recommended  that  it  should  be  postponed  till  the  next 
quarterly  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

SECOND  SPECIAL  MEETING. 

Another  special  meeting  was  then  held  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  holding  the  next  quarterly  meeting  at 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Greaves,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Simcocks,  proposed  that  the 
next  quarterly  meeting  should  be  held  at  Manchester.  This  was 
an  exceptional  year.  On  the  30th  and  31st  J uly  a  great  meeting 
of  the  National  Veterinary  Association  would  be  held  in  that 
citv,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  many  members  of  the  Council  that 
the  next  quarterly  meeting  should  be  held  there.  He  was  quite 
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aware  that  the  Charter  specified  that  the  meetings  should  be 
lield  in  London,  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs,  but  he  had 
understood  that  it  also  gave  the  Council  power  to  fix  the  place 
of  meeting. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion,  though  he  also  was  afraid 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Charter. 

The  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  it  being  the  general 
view  that  the  Council  had  no  power  to  meet  out  of  London. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Barford,  V.P.). 

The  Council  afterwards  inspected  a  site  in  Bloomsbury  Square 
thought  suitable  for  a  college  building. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  further  particulars. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  April  16th,  1884. 

Present. — Peter  Taylor,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  and 
with  him — Messrs.  Thos.  Greaves,  Geo.  Morgan,  Wm.  Woods, 
Wm.  Whittle,  T.  Hopkin,  E.  Eaulkner,  S.  Locke,  W.  Leather, 
H.  C.  Harrison,  T.  B.  Cockshoot,  T.  Briggs,  C.  W.  Ingram,  and 
J.  B.  AVolstenholme,  members;  also  visitors,  Messrs.  C.  Phillips, 
Hulme,  Marriott,  and  Erench. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  letters  regretting  inability  to  attend  were  laid  before  the 
members. 

The  Secretary  then  brought  forward  the  illuminated  letter  of 
condolence  with  Miss  Taylor,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  December  12th  last.  It  was  approved  of,  and  the 
President  and  Secretary  were  requested  to  convey  the  same  to 
Miss  Taylor. 

Mr.  Whittle  then  referred  to  the  long  and  valued  services 
which  Mr.  Greaves  had  rendered  this  Association  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  as  his  term  of  office  was  expiring,  moved  that  the 
very  best  thanks  of  this  Association  be  given  to  him.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Woods,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Greaves  replied,  thanking  the  members  for  the  confidence 
they  reposed  in  him,  and  assured  the  Association  that  his  best 
efforts  were  always  at  their  command. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Simpson, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Manchester,  who  though  not  now  a  member  of 
this  Association,  was  a  warm  supporter  at  its  commencement. 
Mr.  Simpson  was  one  of  the  oldest  veterinary  surgeons  in  the 
city,  a  very  hard  worker  and  a  warm  friend. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  an  illuminated  letter  of  condolence  be 
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sent  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Simpson.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr, 
Greaves j  and  carried  unanimously ;  Mr.  T.  Briggs  was  entrusted 
with  carrying  out  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Greaves  then  opened  the  adjourned  discussion  upon  glan¬ 
ders  by  reading  a  paper  ;  he  took  up  the  position  that  glanders 
did  not,  and  could  not,  arise  spontaneously,  but  that  the  morbid 
process  was  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  specific  poison  or 
distinct  microbe  ;  that  no  more  could  wheat  or  oats  spring  from 
the  ground  except  from  the  seed  of  a  former  like  plant,  than 
glanders  or  farcy  develop  but  from  the  poison  of  the  same  pre¬ 
existing  disease.  Mr.  (greaves  went  on  to  describe  the  various 
modifications  of  glanders,  and  the  conditions  tending  thereto  as 
to  individual  susceptibility,  age,  food,  work,  and  sanitary  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  Mr.  Gireaves  also  cited  cases  and  gave  very  interest¬ 
ing  details  of  experiments  he  had  made  by  inoculating  a  cow 
with  glanderous  matter,  which,  however,  had  had  a  negative 
result.  Mr.  Greaves  then  pointed  out  the  prophylactic  measures 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  best  modes  of  disinfection. 

The  paper  was  long  and  very  practical,  and  evoked  the  praise 
of  the  succeeding  speakers. 

Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  Geo.  Morgan,  W.  "Woods,  T.  Hopkin,  C. 
Phillips,  T.  Briggs,  W.  Leather,  E.  Eaulkner^  W.  Whittle,  S. 
Locke,  and  the  Secretary,  joined  in  the  discussion,  and  Mr. 
Greaves  replied. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Briggs,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  LocTce,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Greaves  for  his  valuable 
paper.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  ’of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  County  Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday,  May  30th,  the 
President,  D.  M‘ Gregor,  Esq.,  Bedlington,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present:  Messrs.  Peele  (Durham),  Mulvey 
(Bishop  Auckland),  Dudgeon  (Sunderland),  Wm.  Hunter,  Ste¬ 
phenson,  Elphick,  Mitchell,  A.  Hunter,  and  the  Secretary 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne) . 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from 

several  gentlemen.  ^  ^  . 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 

confirmed,  ^ 

Mr.  Mulvey  opened  the  discussion  on  Professor  W  alley  s 

paper  on  hernia  (adjourned  from  the  previous  meeting),  which 
was  carried  on  in  an  animated  manner  by  the  members  present, 
the  President  remarking  that  in  a  case  of  scrotal  hernia  in  the 
horse  he  does  not  operate  by  means  of  the  covered  operation. 
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but  finds  by  making  a  very  small  incision  in  the  scrotum,  just 
large  enough  to  force  the  testicle  through,  and  then  removing 
the  testicle  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  no  ill  result  follows, 
and  that  in  no  case  has  he  met  with  protrusion  of  the  intestine 
as  a  sequel  to  castration  performed  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Peele  condemned  the  use  of  the  trocar  or  exploring 
needle  in  diagnosing  a  case  of  hernia,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  use  of  these  instruments  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  peri¬ 
tonitis,  and  stated  that  by  the  persistent  use  of  a  truss  he  had 
been  most  successful  in  reducing  cases  of  umbilical  hernia.  He 
also  mentioned  that  castration  by  means’  of  the  covered  operation 
was  not  a  favourite  operation  of  his,  as  in  many  cases  he  had 
seen  it  followed  by  tetanus. 

Mr.  Mulvey  exhibited  as  a  morbid  specimen  the  scrotum  of  a 
calf,  which  was  so  large  that  during  the  animal’s  life  it  touched 
the  ground.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  it  con¬ 
tained  but  one  testicle,  which  was  properly  formed,  but  enlarged 
to  an  enormous  extent. 

Mr.  Mulvey  also  narrated  a  very  interesting  case  of  traumatic 
carditis  caused  by  a  large  piece  of  wire.  Many  of  the  members 
present  had  met  with  similar  cases,  which  were  stated  to  be  very 
common  in  the  district,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  use  of 
wire  rope  as  fencing. 

The  President  said  these  cases  were  easily  diagnosed,  as  in 
every  case  he  met  with  auscultation  revealed  a  strong  pumping 
sound  in  the  heart. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  had  found  all  these  cases  accompanied  by 
a  dropsical  condition  of  the  dewlap  and  throat,  and  a  dicrotic 
pulse. 

Mr.  Plphich  said  cases  of  this  kind  were  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  his  practice,  and  also  gave  particulars  of  the  case  of 
a  mare  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  bad  health  and  not 
thriving.  This  animal  died  suddenly,  and  on  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  a  large  needle  was  found  in  the  liver.  The  needle 
had  evidently  been  there  some  considerable  time,  and  was  en-  - 
cased  in  fibrous  tissue. 

Mr.  W.  Hunter  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

William  W.  Smart, 

Hon.  Secretary. 


SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  London 
Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  May  22nd. 

The  President,  Professor  Walley,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  and  visitors  were  present : — Professors  Walley, 
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Williams,  and  W.  O.  Williams;  Messrs.  Connocliie,  Boyd,  Burnett, 
Cameron,  Storie,  Aitken,  junr.,  of  Dalkeith,  Aitken,  junr.,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Pow,  Rutherford,  Hutton,  Grey,  Young,  Haslam,  Meek,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  President^  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Button,  that 
Mr.  Pow,  of  Jedburgh,  and  Mr.  Cassels,  of  Lanark,  should  be  elected 
members  of  the  Society.  The  motion  was  carried.  The  President  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Hallen  for  election  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  nominated  Mr.  Lothian,  of  Dunse. 

it  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  that 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  should  be  elected  an  honorary 
member.  The  election  was  carried  unanimously. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Hallen. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Melrose,  then  read  the  following  paper  on  “  Parturient 
Apoplexy.” 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  which  I  have  chosen 
to  lay  before  you  to-day  is  one  which  occupies  a  deservedly  important 
place  in  our  profession.  In  general  veterinary  practice  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  signalise  many  topics  commanding  so  much  attention  from 
a  professionally  scientific  standpoint.  In  the  first  place,  its  occurrence 
is  frequent,  presenting  itself  for  consideration  and  treatment  almost 
perpetually  in  a  general  practice.  And,  secondly,  its  cause  seems  to 
have  evoked  so  great  a  variety  of  opinion,  and,  accordingly,  its  treatment 
has  associated  with  it  so  many  different  therapeutics,  that  it  claims  a 
prominent  position  in  the  research  of  our  scientific  and  practical  profes¬ 
sion.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  shall  refer  to  the  cause  of  milk 
fever,  as  it  is  commonly  designated,  and  thereafter  state  the  remedy 
which  I  have  personally  found  in  my  practitional  experience  to  be 
followed  with  greatest  efficacy.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  my  theory  as 
to  its  cause  will  elicit  unanimous  concurrence,  nor  do  I  expect  that 
my  usual  treatment  of  it  will  meet  with  universal  approval.  However, 
be  these  as  they  may,  I  hope  the  introduction  of  so  important  a  subject 
may  lead  to  more  interest  in  it  than  at  present  attaches  to  it.  It  is 
simply  reiterating  what  is  most  commonly  known  when  I  say,  various  are 
the  theories  held  and  promulgated  regarding  milk  fever  and  its  cause. 
When  we  carefully  examine  these  theories  we  find  that  mostly  all 
of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  lactation  is  arrested, 
at  the  time  of  parturition.  Perhaps  the  most  prevailing  idea  is 
that  milk  fever  is  due  to  some  special  influence  at  the  time  of  par¬ 
turition,  this  belief  having  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
cases  of  this  kind  happen  at  this  period.  No  one  will  venture  to  deny 
that  at  this  particular  time  most  of  such  cases  do  occur ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  influence  referred  to  is  only  secondary  in  milk  fever,  while 
I  grant  that  it  is  a  strong  secondary  influence.  It  may  sound  very 
strange  to  some  when  I  thus  assert  as  my  doctrine  that  the  influence  of 
parturition  is  only  a  secondary  cause.  But,  in  justification  of  my  asser¬ 
tion,  before  proceeding  to  advance  proof,  let  me  remark  that  when  a 
veterinary  surgeon  meets  with  cases  happening  a  week  or  weeks  after 
parturition,  his  doubts  are  naturally  excited  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
theory  regarding  the  influence  of  parturition,  and  he  is  also  naturally 
led  on  to  inquiry.  As  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  results  of  my  personal  research,  I  entertain  the  opinion  that 
cases  occurring  at  the  time  of  parturition  have  always  a  beginning  before 
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parturition  actually  takes  place ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  primary  cause 
has  been  in  operation  before  that  special  period ;  and  the  natural  result 
of  parturition,  viz.  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  blood  between  the 
mother  and  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  is  the  great  secondary  cause  of  the 
appearance  of  disease  at  that  period. 

Permit  me  to  offer  an  analytical  explanation : — It  appears  to  me  that 
parturient  apoplexy  always  begins  with  and  is  due  to  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  If  an  inquiry  is  instituted  as  to  the  feeding  of  the 
patient  prior  to  parturition,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  there  has  been 
a  change  from  the  ordinary  regimen  to  a  sloppy  diet  to  prepare  the  cow 
for  calving  as  the  attendant  will  indicate :  or  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cow  has  been  fed  pretty  freely  on  cotton-cake,  both  of  which  strongly 
tend  towards  irritation  of  the  bowels.  This  is  not  a  mere  surmise  or 
hypothesis.  I  can  undertake  to  prove  that  there  is  irritation  of  the 
bowels.  For  example,  if  you  evacuate  the  bowels  by  means  of  the  hand 
or  by  the  application  of  an  injection,  either  before  the  animal  is  fairly 
down  or  immediately  thereafter,  you  will  find  that  the  faeces,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  are  very  hard  and  dry,  and  invariably  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  mucus  and  very  frequently  blood,  which  indubitably 
demonstrates  that  irritation  of  the  bowels  exists.  You  will  further  find 
by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  rectum  that  there  is  a  distinct 
loss  of  movement ;  in  fact,  the  bowel  is  paralysed  before.  That  the 
disease  has  a  beginning  previous  to  parturition  taking  place  is  taught 
by  the  fact  that  the  cow  calves  with  unnatural  ease,  the  calf,  as  it  were, 
dropping  from  her  without  any  apparent  effort  on  her  part.  No  sym¬ 
ptom  could  more  forcibly  express  the  loss  or  suspension  of  nervous 
energy.  Further,  if  you  introduce  your  hand  into  the  uterus,  it  imparts 
the  feeling  of  a  lifeless  object.  This  loss  of  nervous  energy  in  the 
uterus  is  secondary,  being  caused  in  the  following  manner.  You  all 
know,  without  any  explanation  from  me,  the  great  or  signal  effect  which 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerve ; 
and  when  you  keep  in  view  the  intimate  connection  between  the  pneu¬ 
mogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and,  again,  the  great  nervous  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  bowels  and  the  uterus,  you  can  readily  recognise  the 
reason  of  the  loss  or  suspension  of  energy  in  the  last-mentioned  organ. 

Now,  as  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  blood  between  mother  and 
foetus  being  a  secondary  cause.  This  blood  supply  in  the  uterus  is  no 
more  needed,  and  nature  has  provided  the  mammary  gland  for  the 
manufacture  of  that  blood  into  milk  for  the  maintenance  of  the  offspring. 
The  question  now  suggests  itself,  should  the  mammary  gland  be  in  a 
condition  incapable  of  forming  milk  what  becomes  of  the  blood?  Must 
it  not  be  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  creating  anything  but  a  natural 
or  normal  condition  ?  That  there  is  the  loss  of  function  in  the  mammary 
gland  is  too  obvious  to  be  called  in  question ;  but  it  remains  to  be  asked 
and  settled,  how  does  this  loss  of  function  occur?  According  to  my  con¬ 
ception,  it  occurs  through  the  loss  of  nervous  energy,  as  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain,  together  with  the  great  flow  of  blood  to  the  part, 
a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  formed  into  milk,  the  great  bulk 
acting  as  an  impediment  instead  of  a  stimulus.  This  blood  being  thrown 
back  upon  the  system,  and  the  nervous  system  being  in  a  state  of  inac¬ 
tivity,  is  the  first  to  suffer. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  parturient  apoplexy,  very  frequently 
too  much  effort  is  expended  in  the  direction  of  internal  treatment,  while 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  external  treatment  and  the  general 
comfort  of  the  animal.  The  floor  where  the  animal  has  to  lie  ought  to 
receive  unmeasured  attention.  One  kind  of  floor  which  I  would 
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strongly  deprecate  is  that  which  is  laid  with  sleepers.  Such  a  floor  is 
always  in  a  most  slippery  state,  and  so  it  happens  that  when  the  animal 
is  tumbling  about,  or  more  especially  when  she  endeavours  to  rise,  she 
slips  and  very  frequently  falls  with  a  leg  under  her,  or  she  strides  her¬ 
self,  and  nothing  is  noticed  till  it  is  time  she  should  be  on  her  feet;  but 
being  unable  to  rise  red  softening  of  the  cord  gets  the  blame.  But  on 
a  'post-mortem  being  made,  it  is  revealed  that  the  cause  is  either  fracture 
of  the  femur  or  symphysis  pubis.  If  the  floor  does  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
form  to  one’s  desire,  one  thing  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  viz.  get  it  covered 
at  once  with  pretty  thick  sods,  which  have  a  threefold  effect ;  they  sup¬ 
ply  a  soft  bed,  prevent  slipping,  and  absorb  any  fluid  which  tends  to  ex¬ 
coriate.  The  next  thing  demanding  careful  attention  is  the  putting  of 
the  animal  into  a  natural  position,  for  if  the  cow  be  allowed  to  throw 
herself  on  her  side  and  lie  there,  free  ingress  of  air  to  the  chest  is  pre¬ 
vented,  the  already  depressed  heart  is  still  further  depressed,  and  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  will  be  the  result.  When  the  cow  exhibits  an  inclination 
to  lie  on  her  side  packing  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  that  she  may  be 
kept  in  a  proper  position.  The  best  means  of  attaining  this  end  is  to 
use  bags  well  filled  with  straw  or  chaff.  The  whole  extent  of  the  spine 
should  be  well  stimulated,  and  the  animal  well  clothed  to  encourage 
perspiration.  When  once  perspiration  has  been  thoroughly  established, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  order  to  prevent  a  chill  by  the  removal 
of  clothing,  through  the  movement  of  the  cow  or  otherwise,  else  the 
gravest  consequences  may  follow.  The  next  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is,  that  according  to  the  extent  of  brain  complication  so  will  the  functions 
of  the  other  organs  be  interfered  with  ;  a  fact  which  points  to  the  relief 
of  brain  pressure  as  speedily  as  possible.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  smart 
blister  should  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  cold  water  to 
the  front,  the  cold  to  be  kept  constantly  applied.  This  being  done, 
stimulants  should  be  given  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  and  pro¬ 
duce  perspiration,  which  I  consider  a  great  essential  in  the  treatment  of 
parturient  apoplexy.  I  fear  that  stimulants  are  usually  too  long  continued, 
when  the  animal  begins  to  regain  consciousness  stimulants  should  be 
gradually  diminished,  both  in  quantity  and  frequency.  When  the  cow 
does  so  begin  to  give  evidence  of  consciousness,  should  another  stimulant 
be  given  she  will  again  show  signs  of  brain  pressure.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  stimulants  be  diminished  she  will  gradually  convalesce, 
which,  I  think,  demonstrates  that  the  brain  having  been  relieved  the 
heart  regains  tone,  and  is  almost  able  of  itself  to  keep  up  the  circula¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  a  strong  stimulant  is  given,  the  blood  is  too  rapidly 
circulated  for  the  still  weakened  brain,  and  hence  the  return  of  the 
brain  pressure.  If  the  meninges  of  the  brain  are  congested  I  find 
bleeding  to  be  of  great  service. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  patient  ought  to  be  frequently  turned 
from  side  to  side ;  but  special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  chill.  In 
so  doing,  additional  care  -must  be  exercised  to  prevent  sprains  and 
bruises  of  the  joints.  It  is  imperative  that  the  bowels  be  emptied  as  far 
as  possible  by  means  of  warm  water  injections,  and  the  urine  regularly 
taken  off.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  purgatives,  and  this  may  appear 
strange,  and  possibly  inconsistent,  when  I  state  as  my  opinion  that  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  bowels  is  the  cause  of  parturient  apoplexy,  btill,  I  fail  to 
see  how  purgatives  can  be  of  use  where  the  bowels  are  paralysed, 
especially  through  irritation  ;  they  can  only  add  to  the  irritation  by 
lying  inactive  in  the  paralysed  bowels.  It  may  be  asked,  how  do  you 
subdue  the  irritation  ?  Well,  my  answer  is  that  the  irritation  is  relieved 
much  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  use  of  sedatives  in  the  cases  of  irritation 
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of  the  bowels.  Why  is  opium  given  in  irritation  of  the  bowels  but  to 
relieve  pain  and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  movement  in  the  bowels  ?  And 
so  it  is  in  parturient  apoplexy,  though  the  loss  of  nervous  force,  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  movement  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  so  nature  regains 
herself.  As  to  the  use  of  the  trocar,  I  find  it  of  very  great  service 
where  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing.  How  many  cows  are  choked, 
and  how  many' die  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  through  medicines  getting 
down  the  trachea,  and  how  many  die  for  the  want  of  stimulants,  and 
from  their  inability  to  swallow  !  When  the  trocar  is  used,  and  by  the 
means  of  a  small  funnel  inserted  into  the  canula,  choking  is  entirely 
prevented,  and  the  cow  still  has  her  stimulants.  I  have  very  great 
success  in  cases  where  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  inability 
to  swallow  through  the  use  of  the  trocar  and  canula,  and  would 
strongly  urge  their  use.  When  the  cow  has  regained  perfect  conscious¬ 
ness  she  has  a  depraved  appetite,  and  will  eat  dirty  litter  in  preference 
to  anything  else ;  but  this  must  be  most  studiously  guarded  against. 
She  must  be  kept  on  a  restricted  diet,  and  by  the  use  of  antacids  the 
depraved  appetite  is  removed. 

Considerable  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Connochie^  Selkirk,  said  that  he  had  met  with  cases  showing  all 
the  symptoms  of  milk  fever  occurring  as  late  as  ten  to  fourteen  days 
after  parturition.  He  was  of  opinion  that  these  were  cases  of  stomach 
staggers.  He  recommended  the  administration  of  stimulants  in  the 
first  stage  of  milk  fever,  but  was  of  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  was  generally  very  unsatisfactory.  If  the  animal  was  down  and 
unable  to  rise  he  advised  slaughter.  He  thought  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  prevent  the  disease  than  to  cure  it,  and  recommended  strict 
attention  to  diet,  and  plenty  of  exercise  before  parturition,  and  frequent 
milking  afterwards. 

Mr.  Burnett,  Maybole,  thought  that  about  two  thirds  of  his  cases 
recovered.  He  recommended  frequent  milking,  the  use  of  fomentations 
to  the  udder,  and  stimulants  to  the  spine,  and  careful  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  animal.  He  was  of  opinion  that  internal  treatment  was 
very  unsatisfactory  during  the  comatose  stage  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Cameron,  Berwick,  said  he  had  seen  cases  of  milk  fever  occurring 
three  or  four  weeks  after  calving,  and  believed  it  to  be  similar  in  its 
nature  to  muco-enteritis  in  the  horse ;  that  cold,  windy  weather  was  the 
great  exciting  cause  of  it.  In  making  post-mortem  examinations  he  had 
found  the  spinal  cord  very  much  softened.  He  further  recommended 
keeping  the  beast  in  a  proper  position  by  packing  it  up  on  the  sternum. 
He  objected  to  giving  large  doses  of  purgative  medicines,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  belladonna,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  bleeding  from  the  milk  vein. 

Mr.  Stork,  East  Linton,  approved  of  fomentations  to  the  udder,  and 
believed  that  the  disease  was  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  the  feeding. 
He  had  seen  cases  of  milk  fever  occurring  before  calving.  He  objected 
to  the  administration  of  large  quantities  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Young  recommended  the  administration  of  stimulants.  He,  also, 
had  met  with  cases  of  milk  fever  before  calving. 

Mr.  Rutherford  thought  that  in  only  one  case  out  of  three  did  the 
animals  so  affected  recover.  In  the  first  stage  he  approved  of  bleeding, 
and  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  whisky  and  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  head.  If  the  animal  had  gone  down,  treatment  was  of  little 
value. 

Professor  Williams  said  that  the  disease  was  mainly  due  to  disorder  of 
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the  digestive  organs,  and  recommended  the  closest  attention  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  animal,  frequent  milking,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  stimulants,  if  the  animal  could  swallow. 

Mr.  Cunningham^  Slateford,  had  tried  the  trocar  in  the  treatment  of 
milk  fever,  but  did  not  use  it  now,  as  he  had  seen  animals  dying  from 
some  of  the  fluids  escaping  from  the  stomach  and  passing  into  the  abdo¬ 
minal  cavity.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fever  he  recommended  strong 
purgatives,  stimulants,  and  mustard  to  the  back,  but  after  the  animal 
had  gone  down,  treatment  was  of  very  little  use. 

Mr.  Aitken,  junr.,  Dalkeith,  recommended  careful  attention  to  the 
animal’s  diet  at  the  period  of  parturition,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  that  the 
calf  be  allowed  to  suck,  as  measures  of  prevention. 

The  President.,  in  closing  the  discussion,  remarked  that  while  he 
agreed  with  much  that  had  been  said  in  reference  to  parturient  apoplexy, 
there  were  some  doctrines  promulgated  from  which  he  must  dissent,  as, 
for  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  essayist  that  the  disease  was  due  to 
intestinal  irritation.  In  almost  all  cases  of  intestinal  irritation,  con¬ 
stipation,  when  present,  was  preceded  by  diarrhoea.  Such  a  pheno¬ 
menon  was  not  common  in  parturient  apoplexy.  There  was,  usually, 
constipation  from  the  outset,  and  this  he  attributed  to  the  paralysed 
condition  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  Granted  that  indigestion 
or  derangement  of  the  alimentary  functions  when  in  existence  would 
exercise  a  material  influence  in  producing  such  a  disorder  as  the  one 
under  consideration  at  the  period  of  parturition  (and  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  no  animal  is  reflex  nerve-irritation  so  marked  in 
gastro-intestinal  derangement  as  in  cattle),  he  nevertheless  held  that  it 
was  only  one  factor  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  that  we  must 
look  for  some  other  in  order  to  explain  its  prevalence  in  cows  and  its 
extreme  infrequency  in  other  animals.  The  mere  throwing  back  of  the 
volume  of  blood  upon  the  system  (as  was  thought  by  the  essayist  and 
others)  could  not  explain  it,  as,  if  this  were  the  case,  other  animals, 
especially  the  mare  and  the  ewe,  would  sufier  equally  with  the  cow. 
In  an  essay  which  he  had  the  privilege  of  reading  before  this  Association 
in  1872,  on  the  subject  of  parturient  apoplexy,  he  (the  President) 
directed  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  in  bovines  as  compared  with  that  of  other  animals, 
and  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  this  exercised  some  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  malady,  but  a  still  more  important  fact  was  to  be 
found  in  barometrical  conditions,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  common  obser¬ 
vation  that  when  one  case  of  the  disease  occurred  it  was  almost  invariably 
followed  by  several  others,  and  that,  too,  without  reference  to  local 
circumstances. 

In  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  difierent  periods  connected 
with  the  act  of  parturition  at  which  the  affection  makes  it  appearance, 
he  thought  that  much  confusion  existed  on  the  point  in  the  minds  of 
practitioners,  and  that  this  arose  largely  from  the  narrow  views  held  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  cases,  which  ought  to  be  classed  under  three 
heads  :  Istly.  Parturient  convulsions,  delirium,  or  eclampsia,  and  due 
to  excentric  irritation,  to  loss  of  blood,  or  to  anaemia  of  the  brain  (though 
the  latter  condition  is  stated  by  some  to  be  present  in  all  cases  of  par¬ 
turient  apoplexy,  a  great  mistake),  and  occurring  in  animals  of  all  ages  and 
in  all  kinds  of  conditions.  2ndly.  Sanguineous  apoplexy  pure  and  simple, 
brought  about  by  blood  pressure,  favoured  probably  in  adult  and  fat 
animals  by  organic  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  themselves ; 
and  3rdly.  Capillary  and  venous  congestion,  produced  partly  by  a  plastic 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  partly  by  derangement  of  the  vaso-motor 
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nerve-centre,  commencing  in  the  vessels  of  the  spine,  and  travelling  gra¬ 
dually  towards  the  head ;  in  these  progressive  cases  the  first  symptoms 
observed  are  disorders  of  locomotion  in  the  hind  extremities,  gradually 
extending  to  the  fore,  thence  to  the  cerebellum,  onwards  to  the  cerebrum, 
and  finally  to  the  medulla  oblongata ;  whereas  in  apoplexy  the  animal 
is  struck  down  suddenly,  and  unconsciousness  supervenes  almost 
immediately.  The  last  two  conditions,  the  President  remarked,  might 
arise  either  before  parturition  {ante-partum),  during  the  act  {parturient)^ 
or  after  post -par  tuni),  and  might,  indeed,  occur  at  any  period  of  the 
animal’s  existence  quite  independently  of  parturition.  In  reference  to 
that  class  of  cases  which  were  supposed  to  occur  some  considerable  time 
after  parturition,  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  many  instances  they  were 
due  to  thrombosis,  or  embolism,  and  were  of  a  totally  different  nature 
than  were  those  he  had  previously  classified. 

As  to  treatment,  he  could  not  agree  with  those  who  held  that  **  the 
less  done  the  better  for  the  patient.”  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  “  the  more  done  the  better,”  provided  it  was  in  the  right  direction. 
Certainly,  if  the  practitioner  is  called  in  before  the  animal  falls,  bleeding, 
cathartics,  and  stimulants,  with  external  irritants,  were  called  for,  and 
in  his  experience  had  been  more  productive  of  good  (coupled  with  forced 
exercise  where  practicable)  than  any  other  method  of  treatment ;  but 
when  the  patient  was  comatose  bleeding  and  cathartics  were  useless,  as 
the  blood  would  not  flow,  and,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  organic  func¬ 
tions,  purgatives  could  produce  no  effect.  Stimulants  were,  in  his 
opinion,  the  only  class  of  medicines  to  be  relied  on  at  this  stage.  Some¬ 
thing  had  been  said  about  the  success  of  homceopathists.  It  was  easily 
explained,  seeing  that  the  greatest  indication  as  to  treatment  during  the 
comatose  stage  was  to  prevent  death  by  apnoea  and  by  syncope. 
Homoeopathic  treatment  was  the  most  rational,  consisting  as  it  did  in  the 
administration  of  respiro-cardiac  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  belladonna 
and  nux  vomica,  readily  given  in  the  form  of  strong  tincture  on  the 
tongue  of  the  animal.  Ammonia,  the  President  said,  was  equally 
valuable  as  a  respiratory  stimulant,  but  was  not  so  easily  administered. 
As  to  the  modes  of  administration  of  medicines,  the  President  pointed 
out  that  in  the  essay  before  alluded  to  he  had  strongly  advised  (and  had 
done  so  for  many  years)  the  use  of  the  canula,  as  with  a  large  instrument 
and  the  exercise  of  care  he  had  never  seen  any  accident  happen  such  as 
had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cunningham — certainly,  he  would  not  trust 
this  mode  of  administration  to  ordinary  persons.  Ammonia  could  be 
readily  administered  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  but  he  did  not  like  the  use  of 
the  probang,  as  it  exerted  considerable  pressure  on  the  larynx,  and 
interfered  with  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs;  and,  further,  there 
was  just  the  danger  that  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  probang  fluid  might 
fall  from  it  into  the  larynx ;  he  thought  that  hypodermic  injection  was 
not  sufficiently  had  recourse  to  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  con¬ 
sidering  that  such  facilities  now  existed  for  its  practice. 

In  the  matter  of  prevention,  much  could  be  done  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  some  of  the  speakers  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  the 
disease,  and  he  strongly  advised  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  disease  was  rarely  seen  in  animals  treated  in  a  natural 
manner.  The  President  concluded  by  thanking  the  essayist  for  the 
practical  manner  in  which  he  had  placed  the  subject  before  them. 

T.  H.  Lewis,  Eon.  Secretary. 
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Slateford,  near  Edinburgh  ; 

June^  1884. 

Sirs, — With  this  I  beg  to  forward  the  memorial  from  the 
Scotch  societies,  which  was  presented  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  last  year.  May  I  ask  the 
favour  of  your  publishing  it  in  your  issue  for  July  ? 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

C.  Cunningham. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian* 

The  President  and  Members  of  Council  of  the  Poyal  College  of 

Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned  presidents  of  the  three  veterinary 
medical  societies  of  Scotland,  beg  respectfully,  earnestly,  and  in  all  friend¬ 
liness,  to  bring  the  following  subject  before  you,  and  to  ask  your  attention 
to  it. 

At  an  amalgamated  meeting  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Metro¬ 
politan,  and  the  Scottish  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Societies,  held  in  the 
Veterinary  College,  Glasgow,  on  22nd  December  ult.,  Mr.  Pottie  in  the 
chair,  the  question  “  Is  Scotland  properly  represented  on  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons?”  was  brought  forward  and 
freely  discussed,  the  result  being  an  answer  in  the  negative ;  the  members 
present  being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Scotland  has  not  been,  and  is 
not  at  the  present  time,  properly  represented  on  the  Council. 

It  was  shown  by  Professor  McQueen,  of  Glasgow,  that  the  number  of 
practitioners  (M.R.C.V.S.)  practising  in  England  and  eligible  as  voters  is 
1445,  in  Wales  42,  in  Scotland  304,  and  in  Ireland  146.  Scotland,  therefore, 
numerically  considered,  is  clearly  entitled  to  five  or  six  seats  at  the  council- 
table,  while  if  what  she  has  done  for  the  cause  of  veterinary  education,  and 
the  number  of  her  veterinary  colleges  be  taken  into  account,  Scotland  has 
even  greater  claims  to  higher  representation. 

Of  the  present  members  of  Council,  however,  fourteen  gentlemen  are 
resident  in  London,  six  in  Lancashire,  three  in  Yorkshire,  five  in  other 
English  counties,  only  two  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  few  of  these  gentlemen  are  Scotchmen  was  considered  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  present  as  insufficient  to  constitute  them  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  Scotland ;  and  while  resolving  to 
make  an  earnest  endeavour  at  the  election  in  May,  1883,  to  secure  the 
return  of  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Greenock,  and  Mr.  Borthwick, 
of  Kirkliston,  Edinburgh,  as  their  direct  and  proper  representatives,  it 
was  felt  that  the  304  veterinary  surgeons  of  Scotland,  however  just  their 
cause,  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  success  at  a  general  election  with  the 
1487  of  England  and  Wales;  and  while  very  grateful  for  the  benefits 
which  the  present  system  of  election  by  voting  papers  has  undoubtedly 
conferred,  the  members  present  were  of  opinion  that  another  step  in  the 
path  of  improvement  and  progress  should  be  taken,  either  now  or  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  veterinary 
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surgeons  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland  respectively,  separately, 
and  in  fair  and  just  proportions,  to  choose  and  elect  their  own  representa¬ 
tives,  to  elect  and  return  representatives  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  as 
the  various  constituencies  of  the  country  elect  and  return  Members  to 
Parliament. 

The  following  resolution  was  brought  forward  by  one  of  our  number, 
“  That  an  urgent  appeal  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  to  change  the  present  system  of  election  of  Members 
of  Council  to  the  basis  of  that  followed  in  the  returning  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  so  that  of  the  thirty- one  members  required  and  sanctioned 
by  charter,  eighteen  shall  be  returned  by  English  cities,  towns,  and 
counties,  six  by  those  of  Scotland,  three  by  those  of  Ireland,  and  four  by 
veterinary  colleges.  That  in  the  present  state  of  the  number  of  veterinary 
surgeons  resident  in  the  three  kingdoms  this  proportion  of  representatives 
is  fair  and  just,  but  that  it  be  subject  to  revisal  every  ten  years.”  This 
resolution  was  seconded  by  Professor  McQueen,  and  confirmed  and  approved 
of,  the  members  being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  mode  of  election 
and  representation  was  preferable  to  that  at  present  followed,  and  that  its 
adoption  would  be  followed  by  better  results.  It  was  remitted  to  the 
presidents  of  the  three  societies  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  President 
and  members  of  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
to  urge  its  claims. 

In  bringing,  therefore,  gentlemen,  the  subject  before  you,  we  would 
advocate  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  representation,  and  we  do  so  on 
three  grounds:  1.  Justice.  2.  Expediency.  3.  Its  beneficial  effect  on 
the  profession. 

1.  Justice. — No  more  just  and  equitable  arrangement,  we  think,  could 
be  made  than  that  the  1487  veterinary  surgeons  of  England  (Wales  included) 
shall  have  power  within  themselves  to  send  eighteen  representatives  to 
Council,  the  304  of  Scotland  to  send  six,  the  146  of  Ireland  three,  while 
the  claims  of  our  veterinary  colleges  are  such  as  clearly  to  entitle  each  to  a 
direct  representative.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  English  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  will  always  return  English  representatives,  Scotch  veteri¬ 
narians  Scotchmen,  and  so  on.  English  constituencies  we  know  occa¬ 
sionally  return  Scotchmen  to  Parliament.  Dwellers  in  cities  and  towns  of 
Scotland  are  not  unfrequently  represented  by  Englishmen  of  reputation  and 
fame,  and  are  proud  of  the  connection.  Still  tliese  Englishmen  are  the 
direct  representatives  of  Scotch  constituencies,  atfd  vice  versa. 

The  object  of  the  resolution  is  not  to  secure  the  return  of  local  men,  or 
to  set  up  a  nationality  system,  but  to  divide  the  country  into  thirty  or 
thirty-one  (as  may  be  deemed  best)  constituencies,  and  to  give  each  the 
power  within  itself  to  return  its  own  representative,  leaving  its  members 
free  to  chose  that  representative  from  whatever  quarter,  district,  or  country 
they  please,  the  result  of  which,  as  stated,  would  be  that  English  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  would  have  eighteen,  Scotch  six,  Irish  three,  and  veterinary 
colleges  four  direct  and  special  representatives  at  the  Council  Board. 
Under  the  present  system  of  election  we  submit  such  a  result  can  scarcely 
be  obtained.  At  the  general  elections  in  May,  the  tens  of  England  simply 
dwarf  and  outvote  the  units  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  result  at  the 
present  time  is  as  stated — twenty-eight  Councilmen  resident  in  England, 
two  in  Scotland,  one  in  Ireland.  We  venture  to  say  that  if  a  general 
election  of  the  country  were  carried  by  the  same  system  of  voting  papers, 
the  people  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  would  soon  have  only  a  very  few  direct 
representatives  in  Parliament.  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners  are  in  that 
position  now  as  regards  the  Council,  and  we  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  our  societies,  to  take  the  resolution  they  have  approved  of,  and 
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which  we  now  lay  before  you,  into  your  careful  and  earnest  consideration 
with  a  view  to  its  adoption  on  the  ground  of  justice. 

2.  Expediency. — At  an  annual  election  in  May  the  amount  of  work  and 
trouble  connected  with  the  return  of  six  members  of  Council  in  room  of 
those  who  retire  by  rotation  is  great.  About  2000  voting  papers 
have  to  be  issued,  returned,  collected,  and  scrutinized.  If  a  veterinary 
medical  society  or  any  number  of  members  wish  to  secure  the  return  of  a 
representative,  the  matter  is  a  serious  consideration.  Circulars  have  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  at  least  1000  members  of 
the  profession,  and  the  result  is  often  doubtful,  and  not  commensurate  with 
the  outlay.  We  venture  to  submit  that  if  the  plan  we  advocate  were 
adopted,  much  time,  work,  and  outlay  might  be  saved  and  better  results 
obtained. 

Let  the  country  be  divided  into  thirty  or  thirty-one  constituencies  (and 
we  beg  to  submit  a  sketch  and  map  of  England  and  Scotland  divided  in 
this  way  to  show  that  the  scheme  is  practicable),  and  assign  by  lot  or 
otherwise  a  constituency  to  each  member  of  Council  now  in  office.  In  May 
six  of  these  gentlemen  retire  by  rotation,  their  respective  constituencies 
become  vacant,  and  the  members  of  each  are  called  on  to  nominate  candi¬ 
dates.  In  one  or  two  cases  probably  only  one  gentleman  is  nominated— 
there  is  no  contest.  At  the  annual  general  meeting  these  gentlemen  are 
simply  declared  members  of  Council  for  their  respective  districts.  In  the 
remaining  cases  more  than  one  candidate  is  proposed ;  the  seats  are  con¬ 
tested,  voting  papers  marked  with  the  names  of  the  respective  constituencies 
are  issued  to  the  members  of  each  by  the  Secretary,  received  by  him  again, 
submitted  to  the  scrutineers,  and  the  result  declared.  Each  constituency 
numbers  on  an  average  considerably  under  100  members,  only  in 
an  extreme  case  will  even  600  voting  papers  be  required.  The 
work  entailed  on  Secretary  and  scrutineers  is  trifling,  and  constituencies 
such  as  Middlesex,  Midlothian,  York,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Lancashire 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  having  special  representatives  on  the 
Council,  this  desirable  result  having  been  obtained  at  one  fifth,  if  not  one 
tenth,  of  the  trouble  and  expense  entailed  by  the  present  system.  This 
process  being  repeated  year  after  year  brings  each  constituency  under  its 
influence  in  rotation.  On  the  ground  of  expediency,  too,  gentlemen,  we 
commend  our  plan  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

3.  Its  beneficial  effect  on  the  profession. — At  the  present  time  the  amount 
of  indifference  displayed  by  many  members  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council,  or  in  almost  anything  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the  profession,  is 
worthy  of  note.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  especially,  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  almost  an  unknown  body.  The  members  appear 
to  feel,  or  at  least  to  act,  as  if  they  had  slight  portion  or  lot  in  it.  They 
appear  to  think  that  their  existence  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  they  reciprocate  the  feeling. 
We  humbly  suggest  that  if  a  few  of  such  districts  were  formed  into  a 
constituency,  and  the  gentlemen  resident  in  them  called  on  by  themselves  to 
send  their  own  special  representative  to  Council,  the  effect  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  be  very  beneficial.  We  all  know  the  keen  interest  which 
even  the  humblest  voter  takes  in  the  return  of  his  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentative.  Would  he  take  the  same  interest  if  he  knew  that  he  was  only  a 
unit  in  one  huge  constituency  comprising  the  whole  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  ?  Yet  this,  we  humbly  submit,  is  the  position  of  many  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  in  regard  to  the  election  of  members  of  Council.  The  stir 
of  an  election — the  “  heckling  ”  of  a  candidate — the  novelty  of  a  canvass, 
personally  or  by  letter — the  annual  hearing  of  a  representative’s  account 
of  his  “  stewardship,”  might  prove  a  “  stirring  up,”  a  “  shaking  of  the  dry 
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bones,”  which  in  many  cases  is  very  much  required.  Again,  it  humbly 
appears  to  us  that  if  the  composition  of  the  Council — say  twenty-five 
years  ago — had  been  what  we  now  wish  it  to  be,  matters  would  have  gone 
more  smoothly,  and  more  good  might  have  been  effected.  A  system  which 
we  think  would  have  acted  well  in  the  past  we  have  every  confidence  in 
believing  will  prove  salutary  and  beneficial  in  the  future,  and  we  therefore 
urge  and  petition  for  its  adoption. 

The  map  and  sketch*  of  the  various  constituencies  (which  we  subjoin), 
with  the  number  of  the  members,  are  in  accordance  with  the  County  List 
of  the  Register  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  are 
drawn  up  agreeably  to  it ;  both,  however,  are  only  approximate — not 
intended  as  binding  or  final,  but  subject  to  alteration.  In  thinly-populated 
districts  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  country  different  interests  may  exist, 
and  the  constituencies  are  made  small  in  number,  about  fifty  members  in 
each.  In  cities  and  large  towns  the  members,  though  many,  have  the 
same  interests,  and  from  seventy  to  ninety  constituents  are  not  considered 
excessive.  London,  again,  though  classed  with  Middlesex,  and  having  only 
two  representatives  assigned  to  it,  would  probably  indirectly  be  further 
represented  by  gentlemen  resident  in  it  being  appointed  for  other  con¬ 
stituencies. 

Looking  at  this  proposed  constituency  arrangement  from  an  Englishman’s 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  English  practitioners  will  under 
this  system  be  insufficiently  represented  as  compared  with  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  members.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  countries  the  constituencies  are 
undoubtedly  (generally  speaking)  smaller,  though  the  area  represented  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  majority  of  the  English  constituencies,  con¬ 
sequently  it  might  be  contended  that,  man  for  man,  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
would,  under  this  method  of  election,  become  very  much  better  represented 
than  the  Englishmen,  who  would  have  only  one  representative  lor  ninety 
or  one  hundred  members  to  the  fifty  or  seventy  members  of  the  former 
countries.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  more  especially  in  the  former,  a  large  number  of  effective  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  are  holders  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 
certificate  only,  and  consequently  do  not  at  present  form  any  part  of  the 
constituency,  but  who  ere  long  may  become  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  thus  become  entitled  to  vote  and  largely 
increase  the  constituencies.  This,  therefore,  is  an  important  consideration 
in  support  of  the  smaller  constituencies  of  the  country  and  Ireland,  where 
(in  Scotland,  at  least)  nearly  one  half  of  our  hardworking  earnest  men — 
no  doubt  mostly  iu  country  districts— are  nothing  more  than  holders  of  the 
Highland  Society’s  certificate. 

In  the  event,  gentlemen,  of  your  favorable  consideration  of  our  petition, 
and  in  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  this  method  of  election  and 
representation,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  if  it  can  be  put  in 
operation  under  the  present  charter,  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  carry 
this  into  effect;  that  the  matter  be  brought  up  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  in  May  next ;  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
all  the  details,  subdivide  or  join  counties  and  districts,  and  apportion  the 
number  of  representatives  to  each  constituency ;  and,  in  short,  bring  up  a 
full  and  complete  report  of  the  whole  system  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
in  May,  1884,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  and  the  members  of  the 
profession,  and  for  their  final  approval  or  rejection.  In  the  event  of  any 
alteration  of  the  charter,  or  of  an  addition  to  it  being  required,  a  little 

*  The  maps  referred  to  were  forwarded  with  the  memorial,  and  were  simply 
small  maps  of  England  and  Scotland  with  the  counties  comprised  in  a  consti¬ 
tuency  coloured  alike,  each  constituency  having  a  distinguishing  colour. — C.C. 
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more  time  may  be  allowed  ;  but  that  this  system  may  be  established  with 
the  full  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  profession  within  three  to  five 
years  from  the  present  time  is  the  sincere  wish  and  prayer  of  your 
petitioners  and  humble  servants. 

Signed  in  name  of  and  for  the  amalgamated  meeting  of  the  three  societies 
held  in  Glasgow  as  aforesaid, 

Alexr.  Pottie,  President, 

West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

C.  Cunningham,  President, 

Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 
Andw.  Spreull,  President, 

Scottish  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

Pdinhurgh,  Pel.  12,  1883. 


ENGLAND. 


Constituencies. 


Number. 


Counties. 


Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland 
Isle  of  Man 


A 

o 

zi 

2 

8|-! 

V 

a 

rJl 


I  d. 

O  ** 

-V 

i§ 


Durham 

York 


.HI . 


.  .IV 


VI 


York 

Lancashire 

Lancashire^ 


Cheshire 

Shropshire 

Flintshire 

Denbigh 

Auglesea 

Carnarvon 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 


Practitioners. 


28 

21 

6 

1 


56 


34 

50 


84 


85 


85 


85 


35 

24 

2 

10 

1 

2 

2 

5 


81 


Remarks. 


First  names  on  Register. 


Remaining  names. 


First  names. 


Last  names. 
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Constituencies. 

Practitioners. 

Remarks. 

Number. 

Counties. 

f 

'  Herefordshire 

11 

Gloucester 

26 

Monmouth 

7 

VII  ^ 

Brecknock 

Cardigan 

4 

3 

Carmarthen 

4 

Pembroke 

1 

Glamorgan 

8 

64 

r 

Staffordshire 

35 

Ylll] 

Worcester 

21 

1 

Warwick 

42 

98 

r 

Nottingham 

32 

IX  j 

Derby 

27 

Leicester 

22 

L 

Rutland 

4 

85 

X  . 

Lincolnshire 

64 

r 

Northampton 

15 

• 

XI  j 

Suntingdon 

7 

Cambridge 

19 

L 

Bedford 

8 

49 

r 

Essex 

34 

XII  ] 

Hertford 

22 

3uckingham 

20 

L 

Oxford 

10 

86 

XIII  i 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

52 

22 

74 

Same  colour 
on  map. 
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Constituencies. 


Number. 


.XIV  . 
.  XV  . 


Counties. 


Middlesex 

Middlesex 


Practitioners. 


95 


95 


Bemarks. 


First  names  on  Register. 


Last  names. 


Kent 

Sussex 


XVII 


Surrey 

Berkshire 


XVIII 


Hampshire 
Wiltshire 
Isle  of  Wight, &c. 
Somerset 


XIX 


Dorset 

Devon 

Cornwall 


55 

22 


77 


56 

20 


76 


28 

12 

5 

35 


80 


21 

35 

11 

67 


SCOTLAND. 


Orkney 

2 

Caithness 

3 

Ross 

3 

, 

1 

Inverness 

3 

I- 

Banff 

8 

Aberdeen’ 

19 

Kincardine 

4 

Forfar 

12 

54 
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Constituencies. 

Practitioners. 

Remarks. 

Number. 

Counties. 

r 

Perth 

28 

Fife 

11 

Hi 

Kinross 

1 

Clackmannan 

2 

Stirling 

11 

53 

Midlothian 

36 

Linlithgow 

4 

Haddington 

7 

III^ 

Peebles 

2 

Berwick 

9 

Selkirk 

1 

Roxburgh 

7 

66 

r 

Dumbarton 

7 

IV  ’ 

Renfrew 

17 

i 

Lanark 

54 

78 

Ayrshire 

20 

Dumfries 

9 

Kirkcudbright 

6 

vJ 

Wigton 

7 

Argyle 

3 

■)  These  three  might  be 

Bute 

4 

>  added  to  11  or  IV  if 

Island  of  Islay 

1 

J  preferred. 

50 

Note. — The  above  represents  England  and  Scotland  divided  into  nineteen 
and  five  constituencies  respectively ;  and  as  the  numbers  at  present 
stand,  this  may  be  said  to  be  a  fair  division.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  owing  to  the  Highland  Society’s  examination  being 
done  away  with,  the  number  of  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  in  Scotland  will  be  largely  increased ;  the  con¬ 
stituencies  will  become  larger,  and  six  instead  of  five  representatives 
be  required. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION,  5th  MAY,  1884. 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  DIPLOMAS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  distribution  of  diplomas  and  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Lahore 
Yeterinary  School  took  place  at  7.30  a.m.,  on  May  5th,  in  the  library 
of  the  Medical  College ;  Colonel  Minchin,  Commissioner  of  Lahore, 
presiding. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  an  address  by  the  Principal  of  the 
Yeterinary  School. 

Colonel  Minchin,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Permit  me,  in  the 
first  place,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  honour  you  pay  us  by  your 
presence  here  to-day  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  session,  and  to 
witness  the  distribution  of  diplomas  and  prizes  to  those  students  who 
have  passed  their  examination  before  the  Board  of  Examiners,  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  session  last  month. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Colonel  Minchin,  our  worthy  Commissioner, 
for  presiding  on  this  occasion,  a  mark  of  appreciation  which  I  and  others 
associated  with  this  school  most  highly  esteem.  In  the  introductory 
address  at  the  first  opening  of  this  institution,  which  was  published  in 
exlenso,  it  was  plainly  shown  that  the  idea  of  starting  a  veterinary  school 
was  first  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hallen,  who,  for  years  previously,  laboured 
most  indefatigably  to  bring  about  this  end. 

In  the  meantime  the  nucleus  of  a  veterinary  school  on  a  small  scale 
had  been  formed  at  Hapur,  N.W.P.,  under  that  gentleman’s  direction. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Hapur  depot,  in  1881,  it  was  decided  that 
Lahore  was  the  most  convenient  and  advantageous  site  for  the  new 
school. 

In  selecting  Lahore  as  the  most  eligible  spot  to  commence  operations 
at,  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  we  owe  much  to  Dr.  Brown,  the 
Principal  of  the  Medical  School,  in  aiding  and  promiting  this  object, 
and  in  securing  to  the  veterinary  school  a  more  solid  foundation  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Medical  College. 

Placed  in  so  favorable  a  position  we  possess  many  advantages,  and 
amongst  others  the  benefits  arising  from  the  teaching  of  experienced 
lecturers  close  at  hand  on  special  subjects,  such  as  chemistry  and  materia 
medical  branches  of  science,  I  may  say,  uniting  and  connecting  both 
professions,  the  medical  and  the  veterinary,  in  their  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
the  healing  art. 

This  school  first  commenced  work  in  the  early  part  of  1882,  and  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Egerton,  the  late  Lieut.-Governor,  before 
handing  over  the  keys  of  office,  was  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  here  of  the  veterinary  school  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  school,  however,  took  place 
shortly  after  our  present  Lieut.-Governor,  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Aitche- 
son,  took  over  office,  and  his  Honour  has  since  that  time  devoted  much 
of  his  attention  and  lent  his  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  school. 

Happy,  it  is  said,  is  the  nation  which  has  no  history,  yet  a  school  must 
have  some  history,  some  record  of  facts  which  it  carries  along  with  it 
as  it  grows  and  matures  ;  but  this  one  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  has  not 
even  yet  arrived  at  the  period  of  early  dentition  ;  it  is  just  now,  in  fact, 
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dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  external  succour  and  support  on  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  I  hope  under  such  conditions  that  the 
outside  world  will  look  gently  on  us  in  this  the  initiatory  stage  of  our 
existence. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  list  of  dry  statistics,  and  our  history,  as  I 
just  said,  is  a  short  one,  but  there  are  some  points  connected  with  the 
interior  economy  of  the  school  on  which  I  would  crave  your  indulgence 
for  a  short  time  with  reference  to  our  aims  and  ends  and  our  future 
prospects.  ‘‘  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ”  is  an  old  proverb  which 
has  been  handed  down  and  applied  to  the  gradual  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  enterprizes. 

This  school  commenced  its  career  here  with  lots  of  space,  yet  a  limited 
number  of  buildings,  and  we  are  sadly  off  for  proper  hospital  accommo¬ 
dation  and  other  buildings,  such  as  a  museum  and  a  properly  constructed 
pharmacy  and  laboratory.  The  rooms  in  the  veterinary  school  itself 
are  too  small  and  limited  in  size  for  our  wants.  I  cannot  refer  back  to 
years,  but  I  may  say  that  every  month  increases  the  pressure  on  our 
accommodation,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  as  regards  hospital 
space. 

Our  patients  are  sometimes  unruly,  and  they  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  we  require  buildings  of  that  class  which  combines  strength  of 
material  with  plenty  of  space,  and  with  appliances  suitable  for  surgical 
cases,  such  as  injuries  and  fractures.  We  require  dark,  and  at  the  same 
time,  airy  loose  boxes  for  ophthalmic  cases,  and  for  medical  cases  of  the 
“  nervous  class  ”  we  want  boxes  in  quiet  nooks  and  corners,  away  from 
noise  and  bustle,  while  for  contagious  cases  there  should  be  stalls,  or 
sheds  rather,  apart  from  all  others.  For  the  comfort  and  assurance  of 
our  constituents,  however,  I  may  here  state  that  as  we  have  at  the 
present  time  no  accommodation  for  the  latter  class  of  patients  we  do  not 
keep  them  on  the  premises,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  is  no 
danger  of  infection. 

The  following  figures  show  the  progress  made  since  the  school  first 
started  in  the  establishment  of  hospital  practice  : 

In  the  years  1882 — 1883,  there  were  107  patients  admitted  into  hospital 
for  treatment,  and  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  about  three  out¬ 
patients  per  diem.  In  the  last  year  there  were  223  cases  admitted  for 
treatment  in  the  twelve  months ;  and  the  average  number  of  out¬ 
patients  treated  daily  within  the  same  period  was  about  twelve  of  all 
classes ;  the  average  of  all  patients  under  treatment  being  over  thirty 
per  diem. 

This  statement  will  show  that  the  hospital  practice  is  increasing  and 
extending. 

The  chief  aim  and  object  in  the  establishment  of  this  school  being  to 
impart  veterinary  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  hospital  returns  that  teaching  is  not 
altogether  of  a  theoretical  nature.  On  the  contrary,  clinical  instruction 
and  training  forms  the  chief  foundation  of  the  teaching  at  this  school. 

Practice  to  some  extent  has  been  established  as  you  can  see,  and  with 
increased  hospital  accommodation  it  should  develop  in  time  to  one  of 
much  larger  dimensions.  As  it  stands  at  present,  we  are  often  hard 
pressed  for  room  to  accommodate  all  cases  which  come  to  us  for  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  result  is  that  owners  or  applicants  take  the  patients  away, 
and  in  many  instances  do  not  return ;  as  this  applies  to  equine  practice 
more  especially. 

Bovine  practice  is  slower  in  development,  but  it  may  spring  up  in 
time  to  one  of  larger  proportions.  We  require  an  extra  professional 
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teacher,  permanently,  in  the  bovine  branch  of  veterinary  medicine,  one 
who  can  devote  his  whole  time,  talent,  and  labours  to  lectures  and  in¬ 
struction  on  bovine  pathology,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  hospital,  and  out¬ 
side  this  Institution,  as  well  as  in  the  slums  and  cattle  stands,  in  the 
city  and  within  the  villages  near  at  hand. 

Owners  of  cattle  are  apathetic ;  they  hold  back,  and  will  not  come  to 
us  until  cases  are  often  in  a  hopeless  condition.  Every  encouragement 
has  been  afforded,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  and  we  have  shown  in 
some  instances  the  benefit  of  our  line  of  treatment. 

The  system  of  teaching  at  this  school  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  In  anatomy  and  dissection,  confined  to  equine  subjects  ;  in 
special  physiology  and  pathology,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica, 
and  the  science  and  art  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  besides 
clinical  instruction  in  the  hospitals;  principles  and  practice,  I  may 
say,  form  the  groundwork  of  our  teaching  and  training  here,  so  far 
as  our  means  admit  and  opportunities  offer.  The  simplest,  as  well  as 
the  most  intricate  cases  come  within  the  range  of  therapeutics,  or  the 
means  of  cure,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  students, 
but  with  reference  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  our  patients  as  well. 

This  is  the  only  veterinary  school  in  India,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of  at 
present,  which  grants  diplomas  and  certificates  after  a  regular  course  of 
two  years’  study  in  all  the  subjects  which  1  have  just  now  enumerated, 
finishing  up  with  a  strict  and  careful  examination  of  candidates,  extend¬ 
ing  over  several  days,  both  written  and  oral,  before  a  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  Government,  altogether 
independent  of  the  school  itself. 

The  public  are  more  likely  to  get  better  qualified  men  under  this' 
system  than  would  be  the  case,  perhaps,  were  the  teachers  themselves 
appointed  examiners.  The  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  last  year 
recommended  that  the  course  of  teaching  should  be  extended  to 
three  years,  instead  of  being  limited  to  two  years,  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  I  entirely  concur  in  that  proposal ;  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  extend  the  term  of  study  beyond  two  years. 

You  can  readily  understand  that  it  requires  a  longer  time  for  a 
veterinary  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  habits, 
feelings,  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  patients  coming  within  his 
sphere  of  observation  than  it  does  for  a  medical  student  with  human 
beings  alone  for  his  study. 

A  keen  perception  of  animals,  their  instincts  and  emotions,  and  a 
predilection  in  this  line  of  study,  as  well  as  a  wide  capacity  and  acute¬ 
ness  of  observation  are  mo^t  essential  in  all  students  and  practitioners 
connected  with  the  veterinary  art  and  with  the  management  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals  in  general.  After  thirty-five  years’  practice,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  my  profession  in  this 
country,  in  connection  with  the  largest  hospitals,  I  may  say  in  India,  in 
which  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  done  by  native 
hospital  assistants,  I  think  I  am  not  under-estimating  their  qualities  for 
imbibing  knowledge  in  veterinary  subjects,  when  1  say  that  two  years 
is  insufiicient  to  enable  us  to  turn  out  good  veterinary  assistants  all 
round.  Some  students,  no  doubt,  take  to  their  work  much  more  readily 
than  others  ;  in  some  branches  of  teaching  more  especially  so.  In  fact 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  our  pupils  in  this  respect,  as  there  is,  no 
doubt,  in  many  other  callings  and  professions.  Now,  with  regard  to 
results,  so  far  as  the  number  of  qualified  candidates  and  veterinary 
assistants  passed  at  this  school  are  concerned.  Last  year  we  turned 
out  thirty-six  veterinary  assistants,  thirty  first-class,  and  six  second- 
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class.  This  lot,  with  the  exception  of  one  student,  came  from  the 
Hapur  School,  and  spent  only  one  year  in  study  with  us.  This  year 
six  candidates  have  passed  the  Board  of  Examiners,  four  as  first-class, 
and  two  as  second-class  veterinary  assistants. 

Next  year,  in  April,  1885,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  up  about  thirty 
candidates  for  final  examination  ;  and  altogether  for  this  summer  and 
the  coming  winter  session  all  vacancies  are  filled  up,  in  both  civil  and- 
military  classes,  to  over  sixty  pupils. 

The  term  “veterinary  assistant”  is  the  designation  chosen  for  can¬ 
didates  passing  their  examinations  and  obtaining  certificates  to  practise 
from  this  school.  The  old  term  “  salutry  ”  was  difficult  to  define,  and 
had  been  used  indiscriminately  for  years  past  as  a  title  for  unqualified 
practitioners  and  others  as  well,  and  later  on  for  those  candidates  who 
passed  the  Hapur  School,  and  the  time  had  come  for  a  change  in 
designation  to  that  of  “  veterinary  assistant,”  a  title  which  everyone 
can  understand,  as  it  conveys  its  own  meaning. 

With  reference  to  the  diploma  and  form  of  certificate  granted  by  this 
school,  I  have  already  stated  that  some  of  the  students  have  passed  out 
of  this  school  as  first-class  and  others  as  second-class  assistants.  This 
would  appear  to  be  an  anomaly,  as  the  candidates  undergo  the  same 
examination  for  both  certificates.  The  class  of  certificate  depends  on 
the  number  of  marks  gained  in  the  written  and  practical  examinations  of 
such  candidates. 

For  first-class  certificates  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  marks,  and  not 
less  than  40  per  cent,  for  each  subject  in  which  the  candidates  are 
examined,  is  necessary,  while  for  second-class  certificates  35  per  cent, 
of  the  total  marks  and  28  per  cent,  in  each  subject  is  required. 

Practically,  I  consider  that  this  plan  and  division  of  candidates  into 
two  classes,  according  to  merit,  is  productive  of  good  results,  as  it  offers 
an  inducement  and  acts  as  an  incentive  to  students  to  work  hard  with  a 
view  to  their  passing  as  first-class  assistants.  In  after-life  it  makes  little 
difference  :  no  doubt  at  first  starting  a  first-class  certificate  man  would 
probably,  as  a  rule,  take  prior  place  in  seeking  for  an  appointment,  but 
as  first  and  second-class  assistants  are  at  present  paid  alike  when  men 
are  wanting  to  fill  appointments,  the  difference  between  the  one  class 
and  the  other  is  not  represented  or  indicated  in  actual  rupees.  A 
second-class  veterinary  assistant,  with  care  and  diligence  and  steady 
attention  to  his  duties,  may,  after  he  passes  out  of  this  school,  give  a 
first-class  man  the  go-by  in  his  calling.  In  fact,  the  position  of  a  man 
in  all  professions,  as  well  as  in  the  social  scale,  depends  on  himself  in  a 
great  measure,  as  by  labour  and  honesty  of  purpose  he  may  rise  in  the 
esteem  of  all  men. 

Colonel  Minchin,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  have  already 
detained  you  too  long,  and  I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  say  a  few 
words  to  those  students  who  have  successfully  passed  their  examination, 
and  also  to  those  at  present  in  the  school. 

Students  who  have  been  successful  at  the  last  examination,  I  must 
remind  you  that  you  are  the  first  graduates  who  have  passed  out  of  this 
school  after  a  full  course  of  study,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  prove  your¬ 
selves  worthy  of  the  honours  and  rewards  about  to  be  conferred  on  you. 
You  should  remember  that  with  the  possession  of  a  diploma  your 
responsibilities  only  now  commence.  As  you  laboured  to  obtain  this 
certificate  to  practise,  so  you  should  labour  in  the  future  to  make  your¬ 
selves  worthy  of  this  privilege.  Ho  not  look  upon  the  passing  of  your 
examination  as  the  end  of  and  sole  aim  of  your  studies  ;  you  should  strive 
to  make  the  most  of  your  educational  opportunities  for  the  acquirement 
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in  practice  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  as  no  doubt  you  will  find 
full  scope  for  your  best  energies  in  the  future  in  the  application  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  relief  of  animal  suffering  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  The 
possession  of  a  certificate  to  practise  is  not  a  mere  question  of  money  and 
gain,  but  one  of  higher  aims  and  better  ends,  the  esteem  in  which  you 
and  your  work  will  be  held  by  Government  or  your  employers  and  the 
public  at  large. 

To  students  of  the  second  session,  I  would  say,  Take  warning  by  the 
past.  Bear  in  mind  that  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  you  are 
pursuing  is  essential  to  success,  so  study  earnestly  to  fit  yourselves  to 
hold  your  own  in  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  animals  and  their  diseases  and 
surroundings  are  concerned.  “  As  you  grow  in  knowledge  so  comes 
ever  more  and  more  the  desire  and  power  to  know.”  “  Bemember  that 
knowledge  which  does  not  come  through  that  desire  becomes  only  a 
burden,  and  is  not  an  accession  to  strength.”  Now  is  the  season  for 
work ;  half  your  time  has  already  gone  by ;  toil  and  sow,  so  that  next 
year  you  may,  like  the  successful  students  on  this  occasion,  pass  yonr 
final  trial  and  reap  your  reward,  and  afterwards  a  full  harvest.  Prove 
yourselves  worthy  of  your  calling,  and  you  will  find  that  as  time 
advances  the  demand  for  your  services  will  increase,  and  with  that 
demand  brighter  prospects  will  gradually  spring  up  in  the  future. 

I  should  mention  that  our  prizes  this  year  have  been  provided  by 
voluntary  contributions,  for  which  I  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  donors  and  the  amounts  bestowed  : 


His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Ulwar  . 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Kupurthalla  . 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Chamba  . 

Bajah  Hurbuns  Singh,  Lahore  ... 

J.  A.  Nunn,  Esq.,  V.S.  to  Government  of  Punjab 


Bs.  50 


33 

33 

33 


50 

32 

25 

25 


182 


I  trust  in  time  that  the  list  of  contributors  may  be  increased,  and 
that  other  chiefs  and  native  gentlemen  may  be  pleased  to  add  to  this 
fund.  Next  year  we  shall,  if  possible,  increase  the  number  of  prizes. 
Besides  the  prizes  now  given  there  are'  two  Government  scholarships 
granted  to  this  school  yearly. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  residents  in  and  about  Lahore,  both 
European  and  native  gentlemen,  and  others,  who  have  patronised  the 
school.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  our  object  will  be  to  do  all  we 
can  for  patients  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  we  shall  endeavour  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power  to  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  successful  competitors  for  prizes  and 
scholarships ; — 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — First  Prize,  Chemical  Thermometer  (given 
by  Assistant-Professor  Barke),  Mohammad-ud-din,  of  Lahore.  Second 
Prize,  Bs.  10,  Fazal  Haq,  Gurdaspur.  Third  Prize,  Bs.  5,  Said  Moham¬ 
mad,  Bohtak. 

Medicine  and  Surgery. — First  Prize,  Bs.  10,  Kalyan  Singh,  Avagarh 
State.  Second  Prize,  Bs.  5,  Ashgar  Ally,  5th  Punjab  Cavalry. 

Bovine  Pathology. — First  Prize,  Bs.  10,  Mohammad-ud-din,  Lahore. 
Second  Prize,  Bs.  5,  Fatteh  Hosain,  Amritsar. 

Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry. — First  Prize,  Bs.  10,  Fazal  Haq, 
Gurdaspur.  Second  Prize,  Bs.  5,  Mohammad-ud-din,  Lahore. 

General  Projiciency. — Case  of  Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments  (com- 
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plete),  value  about  Es.  70,  given  by  the  Principal,  was  awarded  to 
Moharamad-ud-din,  of  Lahore — passed  with  credit. 

Scholarships. — First  Scholarship  awarded  to  Fazal  Haq,  Session 
1882-83,  for  highest  marks  on  all  subjects,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
standing  first  in  order  of  merit.  Second  Scholarship  awarded  to  Ashgar 
Ally,  5tli  Punjab  Cavalry,  who  stood  second  in  order  of  merit. 

After  the  diplomas  and  prizes  had  been  given  by  Colonel  MinchiUt 
that  gentleman  said : 

Mr.  Kettlewell,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  distribute  the  prizes  on  this  occasion,  as  it  is  the  first  time  that 
the  pupils,  who  have  been  educated  entirely  at  this  institution,  are  to 
receive  their  diplomas.  Those  who  passed  last  year  had  received  their 
education  at  Hapur,  and  completed  it  at  Lahore,  but  this  year’s  students 
have  been  entirely  educated  here,  and  are  all  natives  of  this  Province. 
The  number,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  considering  the  short 
time  the  school  has  been  established,  is  small ;  but  as  Mr.  Kettlewell 
points  out,  next  year  he  hopes  that  thirty  pupils  will  qualify,  and  that, 
hereafter,  there  will  be  at  least  sixty  pupils  in  the  school,  which  shows 
that  the  advantages  of  the  school  are  being  realised  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  established.  The  fact  that  four  out  of  six  pupils  who 
have  passed  this  year  are  in  the  first-class  is  very  satisfactory,  as  it 
shows  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  qualify  in  every  branch  of  their 
studies.  My  old  friend  Colonel  Harcourt,  when  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Eohtak,  made  a  strenuous  eflfort  to  supply  the  want  of  good  veterinary 
assistants,  thereby  getting  a  number  of  young  men  taught  how  to  treat 
the  simpler  forms  of  cattle  disease,  in  which  he  was  most  ably  assisted 
by  his  Civil  Surgeon,  Mr.  Barron,  to  whose  exertions  the  success  of  the 
experiment  was  chiefly  due.  Our  friend  Mr.  Nunn  was  deputed  by 
Government  to  report  on  the  result,  and  he  was  able  to  state  that  real 
good  work  had  been  accomplished.  The  opening  of  this  school  had 
done  away  with  the  necessity  of  individual  exertions,  but  the  experiment 
showed  what  could  be  done,  and  in  future  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  the  want  will  shortly  be  supplied  in  the  most  complete  manner 
possible.  The  encouragement  given  by  Government  to  horse-breeding 
has  also  brought  prominently  to  notice  the  want  of  qualified  veterinary 
assistants.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  in  every  Tahsil  in  the 
Province  qualified  assistants  will  be  appointed.  It  was,  no  doubt,  these 
facts  that  largely  influenced  Sir  Eobert  Egerton  in  establishing  this 
institution,  and  when  you  succeed,  as  no  doubt  you  will,  through  the 
liberality  of  our  friends  in  raising  sufficient  funds  for  maintaining  a 
scholarship,  it  will  be  a  graceful  act  to  connect  it  with  the  honoured 
name  of  the  founder.  Sir  Eobert  Egerton.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
ofier  you  my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  success  which  you  have 
attained,  and  I  trust  that  the  excellent  advice  you  have  given  to  the 
students  will  be  taken  by  them  to  heart,  and  that  they  will  prove  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  the  high  and  responsible  position  which  your  diploma 
will  enable  them  to  obtain ;  and  I  wish  prosperity  to  the  Lahore  Vete¬ 
rinary  School. 

Dr.  Eahim  Khan,  Khan  Bahadur,  then  read  the  address  and  the 
speech  of  Colonel  Minchin  in  Urdu  to  the  native  gentlemen  and  students, 
when  the  Meeting  separated. 
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June  14th,  1884. 

There  were  seven  competitors  for  these  prizes.  The  written  part  of 
the  examination  was  held  in  London  and  Edinburgh  on  the  13th,  ult.  and 
the  practical  and  viva  voce  on  the  7th  inst.  at  Manchester  (Mr.  T  Hop- 
kin,  F.R.C.V.S.  kindly  granting  the  use  of  his  yard). 

The  following  is  the  result  and  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  each 
competitor,  and  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  questions : 


Written. 

Practical. 

Total  Marks. 

No.  15  . 

.  .  861  .  . 

.  630  . 

.  .  1491. 

„  18  . 

.  .  808  .  . 

.  755  . 

.  .  1563. 

„  9 

.  .  808  .  . 

.  690  . 

.  .  1498. 

„  6  . 

.  .  746  .  . 

.  590  . 

.  .  1336. 

»  4  . 

.  .  711  .  . 

.  625  . 

.  .  1336. 

^9 

99 


3 

10 


655 

509 


Insufficient  number  of  marks — disquali¬ 
fied  for  the  practical  portion  of  the 
Examination. 


Result : 


No.  18 — Mr.  J.  E.  Rickards,  1st  Prize,  £50 
„  9 —  „  E.  Taylor  .  .  2nd  „  £30 

„  15 —  „  A.  J.  Haslam  .  3rd  „  £20 


Both  from  the 
London  School. 
New  Vet.  Coll., 
Edinburgh. 


The  Examiners  appointed  were  Mr.  J.  J.  Meyrick,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  T. 
Hopkin,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill  as  Superintendent  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian^ 


ANATOMY. 

1.  Describe  the  courses  of  the  metacarpal  and  plantar  nerves,  giving 
their  relative  positions  with  regard  to  the  arteries,  veins,  tendons,  and 
ligaments  near  which  they  pass. 

2.  Name  the  ligaments  which  hold  together  the  various  bones  forming 
the  stifle-joint. 

3.  What  do  you  cut  through  in  the  operation  of  castration  ?  Describe 
the  relative  positions  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  vas  deferens  in  the 
part  where  the  cord  is  severed. 

4.  Enumerate  all  the  muscles  used  in  the  act  of  breathing,  and  state 
which  nerves  control  their  movements. 

5.  Give  the  origin,  distribution,  and  functions  of  the  5th  pair  of 
cranial  nerves. 

6.  Give  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  state  which  are  aflTected  in 
roaring.  Describe  the  class  of  horse  most  subject  to  this  affection. 

7.  What  purpose  do  the  valves  in  veins  serve  ?  In  which  are  they 
most  abundant,  in  which  are  they  absent,  and  in  what  tissues  do  veins 
originate  direct  from  arteries  without  the  intervention  of  capillaries  ? 


PATHOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  the  causes,  predisposing  and  exciting,  of  specific  oph¬ 
thalmia  ?  Describe  the  changes  which  it  produces  in  the  structure  of 
the  eye,  and  state  what  you  consider  to  be  the  best  treatment. 

2.  Mention  in  detail  the  difference  between  the  symptoms  of  glanders 
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and  those  of  nasal  gleet.  How  would  you  fix  upon  the  exact  spots  for 
trephining,  when  treating  the  latter  disease  ? 

3.  Describe  the  causes  of  quittor,  the  terminations  when  improperly 
treated,  and  the  most  certain  method  of  curing  it  quickly. 

4.  What  are  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances, 
of  rinderpest?  Describe  the  measures  you  would  adopt  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  spreading. 

5.  In  what  class  of  injuries  are  poultices  or  hot  fomentations  highly 
injurious,  and  how  would  you  treat  such  injuries  ? 

6.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  a  case  of  rabies  in  a  horse. 

7.  Describe  the  symptoms  (underlining  the  pathognomonic),  treatment, 
and  terminations  of  a  case  of  pleurisy  in  the  horse. 

8.  What  diseases  are  demonstrated  as  being  due  to  micro-organisms  in 
the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  and  pig  ?  Give  a  brief  description  of  these 
organisms  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  difference  between  the  circulation  in  the  foetus  of  a 
mammal  and  in  the  same  animal  some  weeks  after  birth. 

2.  Describe  the  minute  structure  of  the  kidneys  and  name  the  various 
substances  carried  out  of  the  system  in  the  urine. 

3.  Detail  the  chief  differences  between  the  horse  and  ox,  in  the  ana¬ 
tomical  formation  of  their  stomachs  and  intestines.  State  what  is  the 
most  generally  received  theory  of  the  process  of  rumination. 

4.  Describe  the  cilia  lining  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages 
and  state  what  their  use  is  believed  to  be. 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  liver,  the  composition  of  its  secretion, 
and  the  portal  circulation. 

6.  How  is  the  liquor  amnii  secreted,  and  of  what  use  is  it? 

7.  Describe  the  structure  of  serous  and  mucous  membranes.  State 
what  are  the  principal  secreting  membranes  in  the  horse. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  A.  W.  HILL. 

Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C., 

June  2Qth,  1884. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  valuable  issue  of  June  last,  page  424,  please  read 
Mr.  A.  Cawdle  as  having  passed  with  Great  Credit. 

Yours  faithfully,  A.  W.  Hill. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.* 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  G.  H.  GOLDING. 

Cornwall,  May  Z\st,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  kindly  correct  the  error  in  the  spelling  of  my 
name  in  your  next  issue,  and  oblige.  In  the  list  of  new  members  of 
London  College  you  spell  my  name  Gowlding ;  it  ought  to  be 

G.  H.  Golding,  M.R.C.V.S.L. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian* 


THE 

VETERINARIAN. 


VOL.  LVII. 
No.  680. 


AUGUST,  1884. 


Fourtii  Series, 
No.  356. 


Communications  and  Gases. 


ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  E.G.S.,  E.L.S.,  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  441.) 

The  genus  Senecio — Groundsels  and  Ragworts — is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  of  the  Natural  Order  of  composites. 
It  is  distinguished  as  follows: 

Senecio — herbs  (or,  in  some  exotic  species,  shrubs)  with 
alternate,  toothed,  divided,  rarely  entire  leaves.  Flower- 
heads  in  terminal  corymbs  \  the  florets  of  the  disc  yellow 
and  tubular.  This  yellow  colour  prevails  in  all  our  iiative 
species,  but  the  foreign  species  of  Senecio  and  Cineraria^  by 
some  classed  as  Senecio  of  our  gardens  and  conservatories, 
are  remarkable  for  a  display  of  richly  varied  colouring  from 
dark  purple  to  argentine  or  silver  white.  Involucre  cylin¬ 
drical  or  nearly  hemispherical,  with  one  or  two  rows  of 
linear  bracts  of  equal  length,  often  tipped  with  brown 
—  usually,  but  not  always,  accompanied  by  a  few  small 
outer  bracts  at  the  base.  Receptacle  without  scales. 
Achenes  cylindrical,  with  a  pappus  of  simple  hairs,  usually 
soft  and  white.  Branches  of  the  style  truncate  at  the  top, 
usually  with  a  tuft  of  minute  hairs.  The  leaves  of  all  our 
native  species  are  semi-amplexicaule,  and,  in  except  a  few 
species,  are  very  [much  divided.  The  name  is  given  in 
allusion  to  the  hoary  appearance  of  some  of  the  species,  and 
comes  from  SeneXy  an  old  man. 

LVH. 
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We  notice  the  following  native  species,  all  of  which, 
except  the  last,  belong  to  the  group  in  which  the  leaves  are 
much  divided : 

1.  Senecio  vulgaris 

2.  „  sylvaticus  . 

3.  ,,  squalidus 

4/  ,,  aquaticus 

5.  „  Jacohcea 

6.  „  (cineraria)  campestris  .  Field  Fleawort. 

1.  The  Common  Groundsel  of  our  gardens  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  as  it  is  well  understood  by  all 
bipeds :  to  man  as  a  weed  with  which  he  is  ever  at  war,  and 
to  many  of  the  smaller  birds  as  a  delicious  food ;  it  is  the 
nidus  of  several  species  of  Lepidoptera^  especially  the  burnet 
moth,  which  sometimes  eats  the  plant,  principally  the 
flowers,  so  voraciously  as  much  to  modify  its  mischievous 
effects  as  a  weed. 

Mrs.  Lankester  says  of  the  Common  Groundsel :  This 
is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  in  our  gardens,  on 
account  of  its  little  feathery  fruits,  which  blow  about  and 
vegetate  wherever  they  fall.  It  is,  however,  so  favourite  a 
salad  with  our  little  cage-birds,  that  we  never  see  it  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  their  pleasant  songs,  and  are  perhaps 
tempted  to  be  indulgent  to  it  accordingly.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  carefully  weeded  from  every  well-kept  garden. 
Infused  in  water,  it  is  said  to  make  a  pleasant  wash  for  the 
skin,  from  its  property  of  softening  the  water.  The  bruised 
leaves  are  affirmed  to  be  a  good  application  to  boils.  A 
poultice  of  the  leaves  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is 
said  to  cause  vomiting,  and  an  infusion  taken  internally 
produces  the  same  effect.’’’* 

These  effects  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  Groundsels 
we  have  to  deal  with  plants  possessing  considerable  medi¬ 
cinal  power,  but  in  none  of  the  species  are  these  sufficiently 
marked  to  point  to  any  particular  value. 

2.  The  Wood  Groundsel  is  not  known  to  our  gardens^ 
and  is  seldom  seen  in  the  fields.  It  is  taller  and  more 
elegant  looking  than  the  former.  It  occurs  sometimes 
abundantly,  at  others  sparingly  on  dry  banks  and  sandy 
pastures,  and  especially  on  sandy  heaths  where  wood  once 
existed.  We  once  noticed  it  most  abundantly  in  some 
waste  places  where  wood  had  been  cut  at  Bentley,  Hants. 
This  work  was  done  with  a  view  to  reclaim  the  land  for 

*  ‘  English  Botany/  vol.  v,  p.  81. 
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agricultural  cultivation,  and  when  cultivation  had  followed 
the  crops  were  nearly  smothered  out  with  this  weed,  and 
this  is  the  only  time  we  have  seen  it  as  an  agrarian  weed. 

We  have  a  few  plants  on  a  hedge  row  on  our  own  farm. 
Here  there  was  formerly  a  plantation  on  a  slope  of  sand. 
Its  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Common  Groundsel, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  tribe  have 
nauseating  properties. 

3.  The  Inelegant  Ragwort  is  for  the  most  part  found 
about  old  dwellings.  We  have  seen  it  on  the  old  walls 
around  the  Colleges  at  Oxford,  and  also  gathered  it  from 
the  old  walls  of  the  Cathedral  precincts  at  Worcester.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  this  species  was  anciently  used 
for  medicinal  purposes,  as  its  only  habitat  with  us  seems 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  old  dwellings.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  that  type  in  which  the  flowers  are  more  conspicuous,  and 
the  florets  of  the  ray  are  elongate. 

4.  The  Marsh  Ragwort  is  distinguished  by  its  more  or 
less  fiddle-shaped  leaves,  which  are  broadly  serrate  at  the 
margins.  The  rayed  flowers  are  somewhat  long  and  strap¬ 
shaped.  The  whole  plant  grows  upright  and  forms  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  in  the  moist  parts  of  a  pasture.  Its  habitat 
is  that  of  wet,  moist,  and  stiff  soils,  so  that  it  is  at  once  an 
evidence  of  the  stiffness  of  the  land  where  it  occurs,  and  also 
of  its  want  of  drainage.  Its  constant  position  in  the  meadow 
is  in  the  grips  of  those  high-backed  ridges  which,  though 
now  in  pasture,  show  that  they  were  at  one  time  under  the 
plough,  when  the  ridges  were  made  with  a  view  to  drainage. 
Hence,  then,  when  the  Marsh  Ragwort  occurs  in  such  a 
position  it  is  at  once  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  efficient 
drainage. 

5.  The  Common  Ragwort  is  altogether  a  counterpart  in 
habit  to  the  last  described  species.  It  is  a  tall,  elegant  plant, 
with  bold  yellow  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers.  The  stalks  are 
channelled  and  the  leaves  deeply  divided  into  pinnatifid 
sections.  Instead  of  its  seeking  moist  soils  its  home  would 
appear  to  be  on  lands  and  wastes  of  the  most  arid  descrip¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Lankester  says  of  it : 

All  who  walk  along  country  lanes  or  roadsides  in  July 
and  August  must  often  have  seen  this  common  plant,  with 
its  heads  of  bright  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  ragged  glossy 
green  leaves.  Gerarde  tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  country 
people  called  it  ‘  St.  James  his  wort,^  also  Staggerwort  and 
Ragweed.  It  was  formerly  used  medicinally  for  many 
disorders,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  valuable 
properties.  The  leaves  yield  a  good  dye,  and  if  the  flowers 
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be  gathered  open  and  used  fresh,  they  will  dye  wool  of  a 
pale  green,  but  the  colour  is  apt  to  fade.  If  woollen  cloth 
be  boiled  in  alum  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  decoction  of 
the  flowers,  it  takes  a  beautiful  deep  yellow.”* 

Most  of  the  species,  using  alum  as  a  mordant,  may  not 
inaptly  be  used  for  dyeing  purposes,  but  it  happens  with  most 
flowers  so  employed  the  colours  are  anything  but  fast.” 

6.  The  Field  Fleawort  has  by  some  been  put  into  a 
separate  genus  under  the  name  of  Cineraria,  It  differs  from 
those  plants  already  described  in  having  entire  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  of  which  are  ovato-lanceolate,  tapering  down  to 
a  short  footstalk ;  those  on  the  stalk  are  narrowly  lanceolate 
and  sessile.  It  has  a  bunch  of  but  few  flowers,  but  as  these 
occur  on  the  high  downs  of  Gloucestershire  and  Dorset, 
usually  occupying  some  ancient  camp,  this  bright-flowered 
plant  is  always  welcome  to  the  collector.  We  have 
seen  it  on  the  Cotteswolds  in  Gloucestershire,  and  traced  it 
occurring  in  scattered  specimens  on  the  Camp  Downs  of 
Dorset,  in  which  latter  county  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale  reports  its 
occurrence  above  Lulworth  Cove,  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  England  in  which  to  trace  a  rare  plant.  It  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  Chalk  Downs.  Mr.  Bentham  says  of  it  that 
it  occurs  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  most  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  of  Europe,t  Russian  Asia  to  the  Arctic  regions  ; 
in  Britain,  limited  to  a  few  stations  on  the  chalky  downs  of 
the  central  and  southern  counties  of  England,  and  to  the 
maritime  rocks  near  Holyhead.” 

The  following  is  a  good  description  of  the  general 
features  of  the  Senecio  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Black  in 
the  ‘Treasury  of  Botany.^ 

“  Senecio. — This  genus  of  Composite,  represented  in 
Britain  by  the  well-known  Groundsel  or  Ragweed,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  extensive  in  point  of  species  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Nearly  900  different  kinds  are  known 
to  botanists ;  they  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but 
are  found  in  greatest  profusion  in  temperate  regions.  They 
are  either  annuals,  perennials,  shrubs,  or  under-shrubs, 
with  entire  pinnatifid  or  variously  toothed  or  lobed  leaves 
placed  alternately  on  the  stem,  and  solitary  panicled  or 
corymbose  flower-heads,  the  florets  of  which  are  either  all 
tubular,  or  more  commonly  the  central  tubular  and  the 
marginal  strap-shaped.  The  prevailing  colour  is  yellow — 
purple,  dingy  white,  or  blue  being  comparatively  rare.  The 
essential  character  of  the  genus  is  to  have  an  involucre 

*  ‘English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  pp.  85,  86. 

t  ‘  Handbook  of  the  British  Elora/  vol.  i,  p.  453. 
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consisting  of  a  single  series  of  scales  of  equal  length,  which 
are  often  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  number  of  narrow 
bracts,  to  which  the  name  calycute  is  given.  There  are 
596  species  described  in  Decandolle’s  ^  Prodromus.’  Of 
these.  South  Africa  claims  300 ;  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia,  115;  South  America,  103;  North  America 
and  Mexico,  55 ;  the  East  Indies,  43 ;  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  Isles,  35 ;  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  38 ;  Canary 
Isles,  10;  and  China  and  Japan,  5.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  ‘  Prodromus  ^  more  than  300  species  have  been  made 
known  from  different  countries,  but  the  proportion  to  each 
is  nearly  the  same. 

The  Groundsel,  S.  vulgaris,  the  Ragwort,  or  Ragweed, 
S.  Jacohcsa,  and  our  other  native  sorts,  afford  a  good  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  our  European  species,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  is  perhaps  the  well-known  S.  cineraria,  better 
known  in  gardens  as  Cineraria  maritima,  extensively  used 
for  planting  in  flower-beds  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with 
scarlet  and  other  colours,  its  beautiful  foliage  being  clothed 
with  short  white  down.  It  is  a  half-hardy  perennial,  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seeds,  and  is  found  wild  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  South  Africa  is  the  native 
country  of  S.  elegans,  a  pretty  autumn-flowering  annual, 
having  the  habit  of  the  Common  Groundsel,  but  with 
brilliant  purple  flower-heads.  Many  fine  varieties  of  this 
plant  exist. 

The  generic  name  Cineraria  is  restricted  to  a  few  Cape 
plants  which  differ  from  Senecio  in  the  achenes  of  the  ray 
florets  being  winged.  The  beautiful  early  spring- flowering 
plants  cultivated  in  greenhouses  as  Cinerarias  belong,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Senecio,  and  have  been  obtained  by  horticulturists 
by  intercrossing  with  each  other  a  number  of  the  Canary 
Island  species,  such  as  S,  populifolius,  S.  tussilaginis,  &c. 
The  deep  blue  colour  of  some  of  the  garden  varieties  of  these 
plants  is  singular  in  the  genus,  and  not  at  all  common  in 
the  family. 

"  As  South  Africa  is  the  richest  in  species  in  the  Old 
World,  so  is  the  Andean  region  in  the  New,  and  the  species 
are  there  remarkable  for  their  shrubby  habit.  M.  Weddell 
remarks  that  the  proportion  without  strap-shaped  florets  to 
those  with  such  is  as  three  to  one  in  the  Andes,  while  in 
most  other  countries  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

In  his  ‘  Flora  of  the  Alpine  Regions  of  the  Cordilleras,' 
M.  Weddell  describes  120  species  of  this  genus,  and  it  is 
curious  to  remark  the  large  proportion  of  these  which  have 
the  leaves  quite  glassy  or  glutinous  on  the  upper  surface, 
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and  clothed  with  warm  wool  underneath_,  as  if  the  better  to 
protect  them  from  the  excessive  cold,  for  many  grow  quite 
close  to  the  perpetual  snow  line.  The  name  Tola  is  given 
by  the  Bolivians  to  some  of  the  gummy-leaved  species  of 
this  genus,  which  they  use  as  firewood.  The  name  of  the 
genus  is  taken  from  the  Latin  Senex,  '  an  old  man,’  in 
allusion  to  the  white  pappus-hairs  which  crown  the 
achenes.”* 


SIMPLE  CONTINUED  FEVER  IN  THE  HORSE 

(FEBRICULA). 

By  Richard  W.  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  India. 

The  uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  on  this 
subject,  Febricula  in  the  Horse,”  may,  I  think,  be  dissi¬ 
pated  ;  and  I  propose  in  this  short  communication,  to  make 
an  effort  to  do  so. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  prevalence  of  this  form  of 
fever  in  India,  and  the  numerous  cases  presented  to  our 
daily  practice  out  here,  I  find  that  all  our  manuals,  text¬ 
books,  contributions,  lectures  and  such  like  general  instruc¬ 
tions,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  beliefs  enunciated  by 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Green, f  and  more  recently  those  by 
Professor  Robertson  of  London,^  continue  to  encourage  the 
old  and  erroneous  notions,  which  had  it  somehow  on  the 
boards  that  the  horse  was  not  the  subject  of  this  disease, 
without  any  reasons  having  been  ever  given  for  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  Even  the  latest  writers  are  not  particular  which 
opinion  they  endorse,  and  such  preference  as  they  do  exhibit 
is  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  older  authors.  Thus  the 
leading  journal  of  veterinary  science  in  India  not  long  ago, 
in  referring  to  this  subject,  said :  Does  the  horse  suffer  from 
simple  fever  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance,  for  our  classical  author  Percival  believes  he  does  not; 
and  we  have,  most  of  us,  felt  inclined  to  agree  with  that 
author.^^% 

Every  one  is  more  or  less  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  little  things  ;  ”  but  few  indeed  have  any  adequate  con- 

*  The  ‘  Treasury  of  Botany,’  part  ii,  p.  1049. 

t  “On  Eever  in  the  Horse,”  by  V.  S.  Green,  The  Veterinarian,  1830, 
p.  245. 

X  ‘Text-book  on  the  Practice  of  Equine  Medicine.’  London,  1883, 
Bailliere,  Tindal  and  Cox. 

§  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India^  1884,  January,’  p.  178. 
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ception  of  the  great  results  effected  by  earnest  investigation 
of  seemingly  insignificant  facts.  It  is  a  trite  but  nevertheless 
truthful  saying,  that  we  generally  know  least  about  the 
things  with  which  we  are  most  familiar ;  and  this  statement 
receives  abundant  confirmation  from  the  facts  which  expe¬ 
rience,  more  especially  in  India,  brings  before  us ;  and  we 
confess  to  having  been  frequently  puzzled  by  that  strange 
problem,  inadequate  recognition  hitherto  given  to  the  study 
of  that  common  of  common  diseases  in  India,  simple  con¬ 
tinued  fever  in  the  horse j  and  this  by  veterinarians  who  were 
best  able  to  investigate  the  question  fully. 

Though  the  literature  upon  this  form  of  fever  is  tolerably 
well-beaten  ground  for  medical  practitioners,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  number  of  contributions  by  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  which  give  us  a  real  and  positive  insight  into  its  diag¬ 
nostic  characters  as  seen  in  the  equine  species,  is  excessive 
or  at  all  decided.  We  are  hardly  yet  swamped  by  a  flood  of 
new  information  belonging  wholly  to  this  subject.  Hitherto 
opinions  have  been  advanced,  but  the  reasons  for  or  against 
have  not,  it  appears  to  me,  been  precisely  stated. 

No  disease,  I  take,  is  commoner  to  be  met  with  than 
simple  fever  in  the  horse  in  India,  to  which  the  name  of 
Febricula  is  applied  by  the  practitioner  of  human  medicine. 
On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  England,  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  there  is  a  great 
disposition  now-a-days,  in  India  in  particular,  to  regard 
disorders  of  the  liver  as  the  causes  of  fever  production, 
whether  simple  or  complicated.  Some  affirm  that  without 
biliary  derangement  in  one  form  or  other  there  is  no  fever. 
Others  think  that  fever,  such  as  its  name  implies,  may  and 
does  originate  de  novo.  The  first  explanation  will  not  bear 
examination.  The  second  is  true  practically,  for  I  incline 
to  this  view  from  a  personal  acquintance  of  the  disease  as  it 
is  seen  to  occur  among  our  horses  in  this  country,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  hot  stations,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
high  more  or  less  throughout  the  summer  months. 

A  horse  is  reported  off  his  feed,  is  dull,  and  the  pulse  at 
the  jaw  frequent  and  full,  and  the  internal  temperature 
rising  to  104° — 105°,  or  even  higher,  after  long  exposure  to 
the  sun,  as  when  picketed  on  open  encamping  grounds, 
which  lasts  only  a  short  time,  often  but  a  few  hours,  or  one, 
two  or  more  days,  and  then  the  patient  recovers  his  state  of 
health  again,  on  protection  from  the  cause  of  unhealth  being 
afforded,  or  by  some  simple  appropriate  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered.  Can  such  a  case  as  this  be  said  to  ow'e  its  origin  to 
derangements  referable  to  the  proverbially  accused  liver  ?  I 
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think  not.  The  rapidly  rising  temperature^  and  its  equally 
rapid  descension,  constitute,  I  think,  the  one  great  diagnostic 
test  in  a  case  of  simple  fever  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  it  among  our  horses  in  our  every-day  practice  in  India. 
But  it  may  be  stated  that  liver  disorder  does  not  in  all  cases 
proceed  to  the  extent  of  visible  jaundice  of  the  tissues.  If 
this  objection  were  tenable — and  for  such  an  argument  to 
have  any  value,  it  must  first  be  shown  in  what  precise 
manner  the  liver  was  at  fault — in  those  cases  of  fever  we 
have  just  considered,  and  that  it  was  not  as  we  think  it  to  have 
been,  in  many  cases  itself  secondary  to,  and  wholly  dependent 
on,  the  pyrexial  state.  The  evidence  we  possess  would 
rather  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  I  have  before  arrived  at ; 
namely,  that  simple  continued  fever  in  the  horse  is  often  a 
primary  disease,  and  only  becomes  associated  with  jaundice 
by  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  liver  through  the 
general  circulation.  This  opinion,  which  experience  strongly 
supports,  is  founded  on  the  following  reasons : ' 

We  constantly  see  jaundice  follow  a  state  of  high  pyrexia 
and  not  preceding  it ;  since  in  these  cases  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  liver  derangement  of 
any  kind  prior  to  and  accompanying  the  inception  of  the 
febrile  symptoms,  it  would  be  a  begging  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  to  assert  that  the  existence  of  the  pyrexia  must  of  itself 
be  taken  as  indication  of  a  bilious  tendency. 

Jaundice  does  not  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  appear 
until  a  later  stage,  supposing  the  fever  to  have  lasted  so 
long,  and  even  seldom  then ;  on  the  contrary,  jaundice  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  most  cases  during  any  of  their  stages. 
Also,  reference  to  the  history  sheets  of  horses  thus  affected 
does  not  usually  show  them  to  have  suffered  previously  from 
disease  of  the  liver. 

These  arguments  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive  as  to 
simple  continued  fever  in  the  horse  being  primarily  a  disease 
per  se,  and  only  becoming  associated  with  jaundice  secon* 
darily ;  the  latter  in  these  cases  always  a  complication  of  the 
former. 

The  disease  is  often  coincident,  though  not  invariably  so, 
with  the  occurrence  of  febricula  in  human  beings. 

Pathological  anatomy  proves  of  little  guide  here,  because  it 
is  seldom  we  contemplate  or  witness  fatal  results  in  ordinary, 
uncomplicated  cases  of  febricula  in  the  horse.  And  when 
death  does  ensue,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  some  untoward 
and  accidental  complication — when  the  blood-vessels,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  or  other  important  organs,  may  one  and 
all  participate  in  diseased  action  and  manifest  the  most 
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varied  symptoms,  depending  on  which  organ  of  the  body  is 
principally  and  especially  affected. 

If  we  divide  fevers  as  most  commonly  met  with  in  India 
into  three  great  classes — the  simple  or  continued  fever,  not 
symptomatic  of  pain^  accompanying  other  diseases  or  inju¬ 
ries  ;  the  fever  that  is  noticed  in  cases  of  sunstroke  pure  and 
simple;  and  the  specific  or  anthrax  fever  of  tropical  climates 
— we  find  the  absolute  percentage  of  cases  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  to  be  not  materially  different  in  each,  but  with  a 
margin  of  balance  in  favour  of  the  first.  It  is,  however, 
when  we  come  to  individualise  these  distinct  conditions  that 
the  differences  in  opinion  become  painfully  manifest.  In 
the  case  of  army  horses,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  on 
the  whole  better  looked  after,  and  subject  to  superior  stable 
management  and  prompt  veterinary  attention,  they  may  be 
said  to  enjoy  little  more  immunity  than  do  private  horses 
from  attacks  of  anthrax  in  India.  For  within  the  last 
eighteen  months  I  have  had  to  witness  and  advise  means  of 
suppression  of  at  least  two  separate  outbreaks  of  that 
malady — once  in  my  own  battery,  and  then  in  a  battery  of 
artillery  formerly  stationed  at  Dinapore— in  both  of  which 
I  could  trace  no  irregularities  in  the  veterinary  arrange¬ 
ments  that  could  be  made  to  account  for  those  outbreaks. 
Nor  is  heat  alone  responsible  for  them.  Probably  for  the 
proximate  cause  of  outbreaks  of  this  disorder  we  must  look 
to  the  gregarious  location  of  horses  in  stables,  during  periods 
when  infection  is  likely  to  be  introduced  from  without. 

Almost  everything  relating  to  the  subject  of  fevers  is  of 
undoubted  interest  in  India.  Hence  the  importance  of  ac¬ 
curate  diagnosis  in  these  cases.  Although  it  does  not  seem 
clear  to  me  that  the  points  of  difference  between  these  three 
fevers  have  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  brought  out,  some 
valuable  work  has  been  achieved  recently  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  propagation  of  anthrax  and  the  best  means 
of  its  suppression,  that  is  certain  to  produce  an  amount  of 
practical  good  to  the  country  which  is  hardly  yet  apparent 
to  its  ungenerous  Government,  whom,  probably,  nothing  will 
impress  with  the  enormities  of  animal  loss  yearly  sustained 
by  India  from  the  ravages  of  this  disease  alone.  What, 
then,  is  the  diagnostic  clinical  difference  between  the  three 
types  of  fever  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  ?  Popu¬ 
larly,  it  has  been  described  as  ‘‘  greater  fatality  ”  in  favour 
of  anthrax;  but  this  is  not  all.  Still  more  important  are 
those  differences,  we  think,  which  require  skilled  observa- 

*  Consult  “  The  Surgical  Tevers,”  by  R.  W.  Burke,  The  Veterinarian^ 

1882. 
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tiorij  exact  record^  and  right  discrimination.  Speaking 
from  personal  experience  of  this  class  of  cases,  I  would  say 
that  the  almost  invariable  feature  of  anthrax  fever,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  equally  sustained  high  temperature,  among 
other  symptoms,  is  protracted  convalescence^  from  lohich 
animals  thus  affected  generally  suffer,  when  the  disease  ter¬ 
minates  in  recovery ;  and  a  usually  rapid  course,  when  it 
ends  in  death. 

The  temperature,  which  may  be  high  in  all  the  three  con¬ 
ditions  alike,  is  characterised  by  marked  fluctuations  and  by 
early  abridgment  in  febricula ;  while  it  is  usually  sustained, 
or  even  falls  below  normal  when  nerve  complications  exist 
in  anthrax  and  in  sun-stroke.  No  character  of  the  pulse  is 
especially  diagnostic  of  anthrax ;  for,  the  character  of  the 
pulse  described  as  common  to  blood  disorders  and  to  nerve 
derangement  in  general,  is  that  naturally  noticed  also  in 
cases  of  this  disease.  The  pulse  in  simple  continued  fever 
in  the  horse  is  always  full  and  frequent,  rapidly  descending 
to  normal  again;  in  sun-stroke,  weak  and  small.  Whilst  in 
the  latter  there  will  also  be  noticed,  more  or  less,  head  sym¬ 
ptoms,  evidenced  by  the  animal  tossing  his  head  up  and 
down  and  to  the  sides,  or  keeping  it  depressed  for  long  or 
short  intervals,  depending  on  the  character,  seat,  and  extent 
of  the  brain  lesions ;  and  by  the  conditions  of  the  pupils, 
which  are  usually  contracted,  sometimes  dilated.  Those 
cases,  however,  in  which  complete  coma  exists,  as  some¬ 
times  noticed,  will  not  puzzle  the  experienced  veterinarian, 
and  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here. 

We  have  stated  that  the  temperature  in  all  three  fevers 
may  be  high.  Such  an  occurrence  is,  however,  only  re¬ 
marked  in  the  generality  of  cases.  A  few  cases  occur  where 
the  temperature  falls  below  normal,  both  in  anthrax  and  in 
the  condition  termed  sun-stroke.  In  simple  continued  fever 
this  never  happens,  at  least  I  have  not  seen  it  do  so. 

These  things  known,  the  practitioner  in  India  need  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  diseases 
named,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  where  the 
diagnosis  should  be  positive.  The  presence  of  bacilli  in  the 
blood,  during  one  or  other  *  of  the  stages  of  anthrax,  will 
also  help  to  readily  determine  the  nature  of  that  destructive 
disease. 

Inaccuracy  or  deficiency  in  the  observations,  and  other 
things,  often  prevent  the  attainment  of  certainty  in  the 
result,  so  that  there  are  many  occurrences  of  simple  fever  in 

*  Some  facts  recently  pointed  out  by  I.  V.  S.,  G.  Evans,  are  especially 
instructive  here. 
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he  horse  in  India  computed  for  anthrax,  and  vice  versa. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  this  fact ;  indeed,  there  would  seem 
to  be  ground  for  caution  in  the  propounding  of  theories, 
regarding  the  differentiation  betwixt  disease-conditions  that 
are  alike  attended  by  a  state  of  high  pyrexia.  Theories 
may  be  propounded,  but  they  must  accord  with  the  facts. 
Be  it  also  remembered  that  now  and  then  the  same  disease 
and  in  the  same  species  shows,  under  a  different  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  an  equally  interesting  variety  of  modifications. 
There  has  not  been  time  to  allow  the  subject  of  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  equine  fevers  in  India  to  be  properly  developed ; 
but  let  us  hope  it  will  yet  afford  data  for  the  future  veteri¬ 
narian,  which  may  be  anticipated  to  point  still  further  in  the 
direction  of  typical  differentiation. 

I  append  the  notes  of  a  few  cases,  last  under  treatment, 
of  simple  continued  fever  in  the  horse,  and  I  believe  that 
the  rise  and  fall  of  temperature  in  this  disease,  as  there 
shown,  have  not  been  noted  by  previous  observers.  The 
accompanying  is,  briefly,  a  verbatim  account  of  the  cases 
taken  from  the  Record  of  Treatment  of  G  1  R.  A.,  kept  by 
me ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  facts  relating 
to  simple  continued  fever  in  the  horse  are  not  far  in  rear  of 
those  having  reference  to  it  in  man,  as  they  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be.  Yet  there  are  many  who  are  still  unbelie¬ 
vers  in  the  existence  of  simple  fever  in  the  horse,  who  have 
known  cases  in  their  own  experience,  or  in  that  of  those 
around  them,  which  have  so  closely  justified  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  given  above,  that  they  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
placing  them  in  any  other  category.  It  is,  we  must  confess, 
a  disease-condition  so  little  investigated,  as  almost  to  justify, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  the  prevailing  scepticism  as  to  its 
existence.  We  may  remark,  indeed,  how  very  rarely  our 
writers  have  portrayed  for  us  the  diagnostic  characters  by 
which  to  distinguish  this  fever.  We  can  scarcely  refer  to 
the  writings  of  even  one  such  authority  which  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  pulse  and  temperature  common  to  this 
type  of  fever  observed  in  the  horse  as  in  man  himself.  This 
difficulty  would  be  obviated  if  future  observers  kept  a  record 
of  the  pulse  and  temperature  in  all  cases  with  a  view  of 
confirming  or  disproving  the  results  at  which  I  have  myself 
arrived.  Unbelievers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  inconsistency  of  their  doctrines,  when  the  required 
end  would  so  simply  and  obviously  have  been  attained  by  a 
record  of  the  pulse  and  temperature  in  all  doubtful  cases — 
where  the  secret  was  practically  latent.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  record  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
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that  our  opinions  were  based  on  something  more  than  con¬ 
jecture. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  volume  to  a  successful  phy¬ 
sician  than  his  pulse  and  temperature  charts,  by  which 
various  tests  are  arranged,  and  on  which  are  summed  up 
the  numerous  items  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  super¬ 
structure  necessary  to  right  diagnosis.  Few  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  care  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  figures  and  tabulated 
statements,  and  we  shall  therefore  refrain  from  going  into 
the  details  of  more  than  a  few  cases  last  under  treatment. 

Case  174,  G.  75  (Waler),  6  years  old. 

March  12th. — Fever,  simple.  This  animal  was  reported  un¬ 
well  at  evening  stable  hour,  appeared  dull,  and  had  refused 
his  last  feed.  The  pulse  taken  at  the  jaw  was  full  and 
rapid,  72.  Temp,  of  rectum  108*2°  F.  Ordered  cold 
water*  affusion  to  the  head  and  spine.  As  there  was  no 
medicine  none  was  prescribed. 

18th. — Pulse  50,  temp.  102*4°.  Appetite  regained. 
Patient  removed  under  shade  of  trees. 

4.80  p.m. — Pulse  42,  temp.  102°. 

14th. — No  fever.  Appetite  good. 

15th. — Better. 

16th. — Discharged  from  sick  lines.” 

Case  175,  G.  61  (Waler),  11  years  old. 

March  12th. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  unwell  and  off 
feed  at  evening  stable  hour.  Pulse  74,  temp.  104°.  No 
medicine  was  prescribed.  Cold  water  affusion  to  head  and 
spine. 

18th. — Pulse  84,  temp.  104*4°.  Removed  patient  to  an 
adjacent  to]pe  of  trees. 

4.30  p.m. — Pulse  54,  temp.  102°.  Appetite  regained. 

14th. — Pulse  44,  temp.  101*2°.  Appetite  good.  Even¬ 
ing  :  pulse  58,  temp.  102*2.  Appetite  good. 

15th. — Pulse  88,  temp.  102*2°.  Appetite  good. 

16th. — Pulse  and  temperature  normal.  Appetite  good. 

17th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  176,  G  88.  (Waler),  12  years  old. 

March  12th. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  unwell  at  evening 
stable  hour,  along  with  other  horses,  and  had  refused  his 
evening  feed.  Pulse  full  and  78,  temp.  104*4°.  Cold 
water  affusion  to  head  and  spine. 

*  Vide  ‘  External  Application  of  Cold  Water  in  Hot  Fevers,’  By  Ernst 
Brand,  Stettin,  1861. 
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13th. — Pulse  60,  temp.  102*2°.  Removed  under  shade  of 
trees. 

4.30  p.m. — Pulse  88,  temp.  104*2°. 

14th. — Pulse  54,  temp.  102°.  Appetite  regained. 

15th. — Pulse  38,  temp.  100’4°.  Appetite  good. 

16th. — Pulse  and  temperature  normal.  Appetite  good. 
Has  lost  condition  rapidly  during  the  past  few  days. 
Ordered  linseed  tea,  wheat-flour  gruel,  and  extra  green  food. 

20th. — Discharged  cured. 

N.B. — Rise  of  temperature  in  the  evening  on  the  ISth  ; 
fall  next  morning. 

Case  177,  G.  107  (Stud-bred),  15  years  old. 

March  12th. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  unwell  along  with 
other  horses  at  evening  stable  hour,  after  a  specially  hot* 
day  experienced  in  camp.  Appeared  dull,  had  refused  his 
feed,  and  showed  symptoms  of  general  fever.  Pulse  90, 
temp.  104*5°. 

13th. — Pulse  64,  temp.  103°.  Removed  patient  under 
trees. 

4.30  p.m. — Pulse  and  temperature  normal.  Appetite 
regained. 

14th. — 9.30  a.m. — Pulse  and  temperature  normal.  Appe¬ 
tite  good.  Is  looking  tucked  up,"’^  and  the  visible  mucous 
membranes  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Bowels  costive, 
with  mucus  in  the  faeces.  Urine  high  coloured.  01.  Lini 
Oj  to  be  administered  now,  and  sinapism  to  region  of  liver. 
Alkalinated  water  to  drink. 

4.30  p.m. — No  fever.  Appetite  good. 

15th. — Faeces  covered  with  bile  ingredients,  and  semi- 
pultaceous,  and  offensive  to  the  smell. 

16th. — No  fever.  Marked  jaundice  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  Appetite  good.  Repeat  oleaginous  purge. 

17th. — No  fever.  Slight  icterus — fluid,  foetid  condition  of 
the  faeces. 

18th. — Better.  Visible  mucous  membranes  of  a  normal 
colour;  faeces,  pultaceous;  urine  normal  coloured. 

19th. — Better. 

20th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  178,  G.  22  (Stud-bred),  12  years  old. 

March  13th. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  unwell  at  morn¬ 
ing  stable  hour,  had  refused  his  feed,  was  dull,  and  ap¬ 
peared  feverish.  Pulse  52,  temp.  102*2°.  No  medicine 

*  Temperature  in  the  tent,  98°,  at  4.30  p.m. 
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was  prescribed.  Patient  removed  to  a  ^qpe  of  trees  some 
500  yards  distant  from  encamping  ground,  along  with  the 
other  sick  horses.  Cold  water  affusion  to  head  and  spine. 

4.80  p.m. — Pulse  72,  temp.  104*2°.  Breathing  hurried 
and  difficult.  Mustard  to  chest  walls. 

14th. — Pulse  52,  temp.  102°.  Appetite  regained,  has 
taken  his  morning  feeds,  in  addition  to  linseed  tea  and  some 
green  grass. 

4.80  p.m. — Pulse  and  temperature  normal.  Appetite 
continues  good,  apparently  better. 

15th. — No  fever.  Appetite  good.  Loss  of  condition 
marked.  Ordered  linseed  tea  and  wheat  flour  gruel,  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  ration,  for  the  next  few  days. 

20th. — Discharged  cured. 

N.B. — Jitse  of  temperature  in  the  evening  on  the  \^th  j  fall 
next  morning. 

Case  179,  G.  4  (Waler),  14  years  old. 

March  18th. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  unwell  along 
with  G.  22.  Pulse  full,  56,  temp.  102°.  Has  suffered  from 
debility  more  or  less  ever  since  he  marched  into  Cawnpore, 
with  the  battery  proceeded  from  Benares  last  November. 
Cold  Avater  affusion  to  head  and  spine.  Protection  from  the 
sun. 

4.30  p.m. — Pulse  86,  temp.  104*5°.  Great  depression. 

14th. — Pulse  58,  temp.  102*2°.  Appetite  regained. 

4.80  p.m. — Pulse  46,  temp.  101*2°.  Appetite  good. 

15th. — Pulse  and  temperature  normal.  Appetite  good. 

16th. — No  fever.  Appetite  continues  good,  better. 

17th. — Discharged  cured. 

N.B. — Hise  of  temperature  in  the  evening  on  the  \Zth;  fall 
next  morning,^ 

Case  58,  G.  41  (Stud-bred),  14  years  old. 

May  10th. — Fever,  simple  (febricula),  reported  unwell  at 
morning  stable  hour.  Pulse  full,  52,  temp.  102*1°.  F. 

9)  Spts.  Ether.  Nit.,  |iss  ; 

Tinct.  Digit.,  5ss ; 

Aqua,  Oj.  Et.  haustus  ;  bis  in  die. 

Plenty  of  cold  water  to  drink ;  soft  green  food  to  be  placed 
before  the  animal,  in  infirmary  stable. 

Evening  :  pulse  58,  temp.  108°.  No  appetite. 

11th. — Pulse  62,  temp.  108*8°,  No  appetite.  Evening! 

*  The  temperature  was  taken  with  two  thermometers  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th.  There  were  several  admissions  from  febricula  among  soldiers 
on  that  same  date. 
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pulse  74,  temp.  105°;  breathing  laboured.  Ordered  cold 
water  affusion  to  head  and  spine.  Hand  friction  to  limbs. 

12th. — Pulse  54,  temp.  102’4°.  Has  taken  his  morning 
feed,  and  some  green  grass  and  lucern  supplied  from  the 
battery  beds.  Evening  :  pulse  52,  temp.  101‘2°.  Appetite 
good. 

13th. — No  fever.  Appetite  good. 

14th. — Doing  well. 

15th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  59,  G.  24  (Waler),  8  years  old. 

May  13th. — Fever,  simple.  This  animal  was  reported  un¬ 
well  at  morning  stable  hour,  appeared  dull  and  feverish  and 
had  refused  his  feed.  Pulse  full,  48,  temp.  100*2°  F. 

9^  Spts.  Rect.,  ^iss  ; 

Aqua,  Oj.  Ft.  haustus;  twice  daily. 

Evening  :  pulse  56,  temp.  102°.  No  appetite. 

14th. — Pulse  62,  temp.  103*2°.  No  appetite.  Evening  : 
pulse  76,  temp.  105*4°.  Breathing  hurried  and  laboured. 
Ordered  cold  water  affusion  to  head  and  spine.  Increase  dose 
of  alcohol  to  each  draught. 

15th. — Pulse  60,  temp.  102°.  Appetite  regaining.  Even¬ 
ing  :  pulse  52,  temp.  101*1°.  Appetite  good. 

16th. — Pulse  and  temperature  normal.  Appetite  good. 
18th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  60,  G.  30  (Waler),  5  years  old. 

May  13th. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  unwell  during 
morning  stable  hour ;  appeared  dull  and  feverish,  and  had 
refused  his  last  feed.  Pulse  62,  full,  temp.  103°.  Mucous 
membranes  highly  injected.  Bowels  costive. 

9^  Spts.  Kect.,  ^iss  ; 

Aloes  Barb.,  5ij ; 

'  Aqua,  Oj.  Ft.  haustus ;  twice  in  the  day. 

Evening:  pulse  78,  temp.  105*1°.  Breathing  hurried  and 
laboured.  Increase  dose  of  alcohol  (minus  the  aloes)  to 
Cold  water  affusion  to  head  and  spine. 

14th. — Pulse  54,  temp.  102°.  Appetite  regaining.  Even¬ 
ing  :  pulse  46,  temp.  100*2.  Appetite  good. 

15th. — Pulse  and  temp,  normal.  Appetite  good. 

16th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  61,  G.  107  (Stud-bred),  15  years  old. 

May  14  th. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  off  his  feed,  ap^ 
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peared  dull  and  feverish  at  morning  stable  hour.  Pulse  48, 
full,  temp.  101*3°  F. 

5^  Spts.  Rect.,  ^iss  ; 

Aqua,  Oj.  Ft.  haustus ;  twice  iu  the  day. 

Evening :  pulse  64,  temp.  103*3°.  No  appetite. 

15th. — Pulse  and  temp,  normal.  Appetite  regained. 
16th. — No  fever.  Appetite  good. 

17th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  63,  G.  110  (Waler),  6  years  old. 

May  15th. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  unwell  at  evening 
stable  hour,  was  off  his  feed,  and  appeared  dull  and  feverish. 
Pulse  full,  44,  temp.  100'3°. 

5c  Spts.  Rect.,  ^iss ; 

Tinct.  Aconitse,  irq  xx ; 

Aqua,  Oj.  Ft.  haustus ;  bis  in  die. 

16th. — Pulse  43,  temp.  101*3°.  No  appetite. 

17th. — Pulse  68,  temp.  1041°.  Breathing  laboured. 
Mucous  membranes  highly  injected.  Increase  dose  of  alco¬ 
hol  to  each  draught.  Cold  water  affusion  to  head  and 
spine. 

Evening. — Pulse  84,  temp.  105*4°.  Breathing  laboured. 
Venous  congestion  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes.  In¬ 
crease  dose  of  alcohol  to  each  draught.  Cold  water 
affusion  to  head  and  spine.  Hand  friction  to  limbs. 

18th. — Pulse  50,  temp.  103*4°.  Appetite  regaining,  the 
patient  having  partaken  of  a  portion  of  his  last  feed.  Same 
treatment.  Evening:  pulse  43,  temp.  100*1°.  Appetite 
good. 

19th. — Pulse  and  temp,  normal.  Appetite  good. 

30th. — Discharged  cured. 


Case  65,  G.  3  (country-bred),  17  years  old. 


May  31st. — Fever,  simple,  Reported  dull  and  off  her  feed 
at  evening  stable  hour.  Pulse  full  and  rapid,  54,  temp. 


103*1°  F. 


^  Spts.  Ether,  ^iss ; 

Camphora,  5ij ; 

Aqua,  Oj.  Ft.  haustus. 

33nd. — No  fever;  pulse  and  temp,  normal.  Appetite 
good. 

33rd.— Discharged  cured. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 
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Case  66,  G.  80  (Waler),  11  years  old. 

May  22nd. — Fever,  simple.  Reported  off  feed  at  morn¬ 
ing  stable  hour.  Appeared  dull.  Pulse  44  and  full,  temp, 
100-2°  F. 

^  Spts.  Ether,  ^iss  ; 

Tinct.  Aconitee,  TT^  xx  ; 

Camphora,  5j ; 

Aqua,  Oj.  Et.  haustus  ;  bis  in  die. 

Evening:  pulse  68,  temp.  103*2°.  Breathing  laboured. 
Urine  scanty  and  high  coloured.  Increase  dose  of  ether  to 
Jij  next  draught.  Cold  water  to  head  and  spine.  Hand 
friction  to  limbs. 

23rd. — Pulse  72,  temp.  105*1°.  Venous  congestion  of  the 
conjunctivse.  Prescribed  the  same  medicine  as  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  Evening  :  pulse  42,  temp.  102*2°.  Appetite 
better. 

24th. — Pulse  42,  temp.  100*2°.  Appetite  good.  Appar¬ 
ently  well. 

25th. — Discharged  cured. 


Pathological  Contributions. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

In  the  Netherlands  12  cases  of  this  disease  occurred  out¬ 
side  the  Spceling  District  in  the  eight  weeks  ended  July 
12th,  and  during  the  same  period  42  other  cases  were  dis¬ 
covered  on  posUmortem  examination  within  that  district. 
This  disease  also  exists  in  Switzerland,  and  in  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 

In  Great  Britain,  during  the  six  months  ended  June 
30th,  1884,  there  were  164  fresh  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  reported,  and  516  animals  attacked. 

Ill  England  the  disease  has  been  , most  prevalent  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  York  (West  Riding),  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey. 

In  Scotland  the  disease  has  existed  during  the  six  months 
in  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  and  Perth. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

In  Great  Britain,  during  the  seven  weeks  ended  July  19th, 
1884,  there  were  16  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported 
LVii.  37 
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in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Hereford,  Kent,  Leicester, 
Lincoln  (parts  of  Lindsey),  Norfolk,  Surrey,  Worcester,  and 
York  (West  Riding. 

The  return  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  July  25th 
shows  that  on  the  previous  Saturday  foot-and-mouth  disease 
existed  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Hereford,  Leicester, 
Norfolk,  Surrey,  Worcester,  and  York  (West  Riding).  The 
number  of  diseased  animals  at  that  date,  as  shown  by  the 
return,  was  83,  and  of  these  there  were  69  in  the  counties  of 
Chester,  Leicester,  and  Worcester. 


SWINE-FEVER. 

The  existence  of  this  disease  in  Denmark  has  been 
reported,  and  it  is  also  said  to  exist  in  France  near  Bordeaux. 
During  the  four  weeks  ended  June  28th,  1884,  there  were 
193  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  malady  reported  in  Great 
Britain ;  772  swine  were  attacked,  of  which  201  died. 
These  outbreaks  have  nearly  all  occurred  in  England.  In 
Wales  the  only  counties  in  which  the  disease  existed  during 
June  are  Anglesey  and  Glamorgan,  and  in  Scotland  returns 
have  only  been  received  from  Lanark. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  PERTHSHIRE. 

The  North  British  Agriculturist ,  says  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Perthshire  Local 
Authority,  recently  held.  Captain  D.  M.  Smythe,  of 
Methven,  presiding,  the  continued  existence  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  at  Drummond  Hall,  near  Stanley,  was  consid¬ 
ered.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  36  animals 
already  slaughtered,  the  Local  Authority  should  order  the 
slaughter  of  other  39,  being  the  whole  stock  on  the  farm 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  diseased  animals,  the  local 
authority  paying  as  compensation  in  respect  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  39  animals  the  sum  of  £251,  the  owner  having  liberty 
to  dispose  of  the  carcases  for  his  own  behoof. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


Wool  Sorters’  Disease. — This  affection  is  reported  to 
have  again  shown  itself  with  great  severity  in  Bradford. 
Several  fatal  cases  have  occurred. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — ClOEEO. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

After  the  sudden  accession  of  disease  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  and  the  extensive  spreading  of  the  infection  for 
several  months,  a  decline  was  looked  for  in  the  natural 
course  of  things ;  and,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  decline 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  by  the  end  of 
June  the  country  was  very  nearly  clear  of  the  plague  which 
had  done  so  much  damage  to  live  stock  and  the  live-stock 
trade  for  many  months  before. 

The  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  those  districts  where  the  attacks  had  been  most  numerous 
was  a  mere  result  of  the  process  of  exhaustion,  through  which 
the  affection  naturally  dies  out,  unless  the  supply  of  fresh 
material  is  kept  up ;  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of 
susceptible  subjects  by  strict  isolation  is  the  duty  of  all 
owners  and  persons  in  charge  of  animals.  Nothing  is 
clearer  than  the  direction  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  to  keep  diseased  animals  separate  from 
animals  not  so  affected,  and  nothing  is  more  usual  than  the 
neglect  of  this  necessary  precaution,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  disease  spreads  rapidly  through  the  herd  or  flock, 
exhausting  itself  in  that  way. 

In  the  few  centres  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  existed 
during  June  it  fortunately  happened  that  the  animals  were  few 
in  number,  and  in  a  short  time  they  all  suffered  and  recovered. 
The  outbreaks  which  have  occurred  since  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  implicated  large  herds  in  several  instances,  and,  what 
is  much  more  serious,  two  of  them  are  in  the  midst  of 
districts  in  which  there  is  an  extensive  cattle  population — in 
the  West  Riding  and  in  Norfolk  this  is  especially  the  case. 

It  cannot  be  said — at  this  moment,  at  least — that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  spreading  to  any  serious  extent.  The 
outbreaks  have  taken  place  at  short  intervals  and  at  points 
so  distant  from  each  other  that  there  could  not  have  been 
any  extension  of  the  infection  from  one  to  another. 
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The  first  outbreak  of  those  now  going  on  happened  in 
Yorkshire  (West  Riding),  on  a  farm  where  more  than  six 
hundred  animals  are  kept.  The  second  outbreak  occurred 
a  week  later  in  Norfolk,  and  here  more  than  a  hundred 
cattle  were  exposed  to  infection.  Two  days  later  outbreaks 
were  reported  from  Leicester  and  Surrey ;  in  the  first  case 
sixty  and  in  the  second  nearly  forty  animals  were  on  the 
infected  premises.  Chester  followed  immediately  with  an 
outbreak  among  between  six  and  seven  hundred  animals, 
and  in  Worcester  about  the  same  time  foot-and-mouth 
disease  appeared  in  a  small  herd  of  seventeen  cattle,  and  in 
Herefordshire  two  animals — a  cow  and  a  calf — were  attacked 
and  were  slaughtered  immediately  by  the  Local  Authority. 
In  Norfolk,  and  also  in  the  West  Riding,  the  disease  has 
reached  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  those  first  attacked,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  unless  very  stringent 
measures  of  repression  are  carried  into  effect,  we  shall  have 
a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  the  last  autumn. 

The  threatened  calamity  may  be  averted  by  one  of  two 
systems — either  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  strict  isola¬ 
tion,  which  is  difficult,  or  the  stamping  out  system  in  its 
entirety,  which  is  comparatively  easy,  but,  for  the  time, 
costly,  and,  we  are  bound  to  say,  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
views  of  stock-owners  in  general,  who  contend  that  money 
will  not  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  breeding  and  dairy 
stock,  nor  even  for  the  derangement  of  their  ordinary 
business,  which  would  be  incidental  to  the  slaughter  of 
feeding  animals. 

Slaughter  in  certain  instances,  where  few  animals  need 
be  sacrificed  to  secure  a  great  advantage,  as  the  recent  cases 
at  Hereford,  will  excite  no  opposition ;  but  we  have  seen 
no  indication  that  stock-owners  are  disposed  to  submit  to 
cattle  plague  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Strict  isolation  of  diseased  and 
suspected  animals,  with  disinfection  of  everything  which 
may  carry  infection,  might  secure  the  same  end  ;  but  we 
despair  of  seeing  this  alternative  plan  rigorously  carried 
into  practice  by  local  authorities  in  this  country. 
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AN  ACT  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  TO  PREVENT  THE  EXPORTATION 
OF  DISEASED  CATTLE,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  MEANS  FOR 
THE  SUPPRESSION  AND  EXTIRPATION  OF  PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA  AND  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 
AMONG  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  organize  in  his  Department  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  shall  appoint  a  Chief  thereof,  who  shall  be  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  United  States,  their  protection 
and  use,  and  also  inquire  into  and  report  the  causes  of  contagious,  in¬ 
fectious,  and  communicable  diseases  among  them,  and  the  means  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  same,  and  to  collect  such  information  on 
these  subjects  as  shall  be  valuable  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorised  to  employ  a  force  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  persons  at  any  one  time.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  of  said  Bureau 
shall  be  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  and  the  Commissioner  shall 
appoint  a  clerk  for  said  Bureau,  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  authorised  to  ap¬ 
point  two  competent  agents,  who  shall  be  practical  stock-raisers  or  expe¬ 
rienced  business  men  familiar  with  questions  pertaining  to  commercial 
transactions  in  live  stock,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
best  methods  of  treating,  transporting,  and  caring  for  animals,  and  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  to  provide  against  the  spread  of  other  dangerous 
contagious,  infectious,  and  communicable  diseases.  The  compensation 
of  said  agents  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  diem,  with  all 
necessary  expenses,  while  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties  under  this  Act,  when  absent  from  their  usual  place  of  business  or 
residence  as  such  agent. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  prepare  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
speedy  and  effectual  suppression  and  extirpation  of  said  diseases,  and 
to  certify  such  rules  and  regulations  to  the  executive  authority  of  each 
State  and  Territory,  and  invite  said  authorities  to  co-operate  in  the  ex* 
ecution  and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  Whenever  the  plans  and  methods 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  be  accepted  by  any  State  or 
Territory  in  which  pleuro-pneumonia  or  other  contagious,  infectious,  or 
communicable  disease  is  declared  to  exist,  or  such  State  or  Territory 
shall  have  adopted  plans  and  methods  for  the  suppression  and  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  said  diseases,  and  such  plans  and  methods  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  whenever  the  governor  of  a  State 
or  other  properly  constituted  authorities  signify  their  readiness  to  co* 
operate  for  the  extinction  of  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communica¬ 
ble  disease  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorised  to  expend  so  much  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  in  such  investiga* 
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tions,  and  in  such  disinfection  and  quarantine  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  one  State  or 
Territory  into  another. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  order  to  promote  the  exportation  of  live  stock  from 
the  United  States  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  make  special 
investigation  as  to  the  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  any  conta¬ 
gious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  along  the  dividing-lines  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  along  the  lines  of 
transportation  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  ports  from  which 
live  stock  are  exported,  and  make  report  of  the  results  of  such  investi¬ 
gation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
establish  such  regulations  concerning  the  exportation  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  live  stock  as  the  results  of  said  investigations  may  require. 

Sec.  5.  That  to  prevent  the  exportation  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  to  any  port  in  a  foreign  country  of  live  stock  affected  with  any 
contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised 
to  take  such  steps  and  adopt  such  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  That  no  railroad  company  within  the  United  States,  or  the 
owners  or  masters  of  any  steam  or  sailing  or  other  vessel  or  boat,  shall 
receive  for  transportation  or  transport,  from  one  State  or  Territory  to 
another,  or  from  any  State  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the 
District  into  any  State,  any  live  stock  affected  with  any  contagious,  in¬ 
fectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  the  disease  known  as 
pleuro-pneumonia ;  nor  shall  any  person,  company,  or  corporation 
deliver  for  such  transportation  to  any  railroad  company,  or  master  or 
owner  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  any  live  stock,  knowing  them  to  be  affected 
with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease ;  nor  shall 
any  person,  company,  or  corporation  drive  on  foot  or  transport  in  private 
conveyance  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State, 
into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  any 
live  stock,  knowing  them  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious,  infectious, 
or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  the  disease  known  as  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  :  Provided^  That  the  so-called  splenetic  or  Texas  fever  shall 
not  be  considered  a  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  Act,  as  to 
cattle  being  transported  by  rail  to  market  for  slaughter,  when  the  same 
are  unloaded  only  to  be  fed  and  watered  in  lots  on  the  way  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  notify,  in  writing,  the  proper  officials  or  agents  of  any  railroad,  steam¬ 
boat,  or  other  transportation  company  doing  business  in  or  through  any 
infected  locality,  and  by  publication  in  such  newspapers  as  he  may 
select,  of  the  existence  of  said  contagion  ;  and  any  person  or  persons 
operating  any  such  railroad,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  boat  or  vessel, 
or  owner  or  custodian  of  or  person  having  control  over  such  cattle  or 
other  live  stock  within  such  infected  district,  who  shall  knowingly 
violate  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable 
disease  affecting  domestic  animals,  and  especially  the  disease  known  as 
pleuro  pneumonia,  shall  be  brought  into  or  shall  break  out  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  said  Dis- 
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trict  to  take  measures  to  suppress  the  same  promptly  and  to  prevent 
the  same  from  spreading ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  said  Commissioners 
are  hereby  empowered  to  order  and  require  that  any  premises,  farm,  or 
farms  where  such  disease  exists,  or  has  existed,  be  put  in  quarantine ; 
to  order  all  or  any  animals  coming  into  the  District  to  be  detained  at 
any  place  or  places  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  examination ;  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  and  to  require  the  destruction  of  animals 
affected  with  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  for 
the  proper  disposition  of  their  hides  and  carcasses  ;  to  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations  for  disinfection,  and  such  other  regulations  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  infection  or  contagion  being  communicated,  and 
shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  whatever  they  may  do 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  this  act  which  shall  be 
brought  to  their  notice  or  knowledge  by  any  person  making  the  com¬ 
plaint  under  oath ;  and  the  same  shall  be  heard  before  any  district  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  or  Territorial  court  holden  within  the 
district  in  which  the  violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed. 

Sec,  10.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  immediately  available,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  11.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  report  annually 
to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  persons  employed,  an  itemized  statement  of  all  expenditures  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  and  full  particulars  of  the  means  adopted  and  carried  into 
effect  for  the  suppression  of  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  dis¬ 
eases  among  domestic  animals. 

Approved,  May  29,  1884. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASE  OE  THE  COW,  COM¬ 
MONLY  KNOWN  AS  DROPPING  AFTER  CALVING. 

By  Professor  J.  B.  Simonds. 

{Continued  from  p.  459*) 

So  closely  attendant  on  parturition  is  an  attack  of  the 
disease,  that  in  a  few  instances  the  cow  has  fallen  even  before 
the  birth  of  the  calf  had  been  completed.  Parturient  apo- 
lexy,  however,  as  a  rule,  occurs  shortly  after  calving,  and 
may  happen  at  any  time,  as  before  stated,  between  the  birth 
of  the  calf  and  the  close  of  the  fourth  day.  Why  the  liability 
should  cease  so  soon  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  may 
possibly,  as  has  been  hinted  at,  depend  on  the  excitability  of 
the  nervous  system  being  now  removed  by  the  mammary 
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glands  having  eliminated  with  the  lacteal  secretion  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  blood  in  the  cells  of 
colostrum.  In  support  of  this  view  is  the  well-known  fact 
that  by  this  time  the  milk  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  the 
characters  of  a  colostric  secretion. 

Doubtless  this  theory  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is 
open  to  objection,  and  so,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  which 
fixes  primarily  the  disordered  nerve  force  on  the  ganglionic 
nerves  of  the  uterus.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  marked 
but  undefined  impress  is  made  on  these  nerves  by  parturition, 
which  is  quickly  conveyed  to  the  cerebro-spinal  and  cerebral 
systems.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain, 
of  which  apoplexy  essentially  consists.  The  remarkable 
suddenness  of  the  attack  may  also  be  said  to  favour  the  view 
of  the  nervous  system  being  primarily  and  directly  impressed. 
Thus  a  cow,  in  all  respects  in  perfect  health  and  exercising 
her  natural  paternal  interest  towards  her  calf,  will  be 
observed  to  suddenly  stagger,  fall,  and  soon  to  pass  into  a 
comatose  condition,  which  ends  too  often  in  speedy  death. 

‘^Indications  and  Progress  of  the  Attack. — Apart 
from  the  very  exceptional  cases  alluded  to,  in  which  the 
attack  takes  place  even  before  parturition,  I  may  here  repeat 
that  immediately  after  her  delivery  the  cow  is  likely  to  be 
affected.  The  earlier  the  attack  the  more  serious  does  the 
case  become  as  a  rule. 

‘‘  In  some  instances  premonitory  symptoms  are  to  be 
observed ;  but  not  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Indeed,  it  will 
be  found  that  not  only  has  the  cow  calved  without  difficulty, 
and  labour  been  completed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foetal 
membranes,  but  that  she  has  yielded  a  fair  quantity  of  milk, 
partaken  of  her  food  with  an  appetite,  has  ruminated,  digested 
and  assimilated  it,  and  voided  the  faeculent  matter  in  its 
natural  condition,  and  given  every  other  indication  of  unim¬ 
paired  health.  Suddenly,  however,  she  is  observed  to  cease 
feeding,  to  stagger,  or  assume  a  fixed  position,  seemingly 
conscious  that  if  she  attempts  to  move  she  will  fall.  The 
eyes  become  glassy  and  amaurotic,  and  with  a  bewildered 
stare  she  recognises  her  calf  for  an  instant,  moans  or  bellows, 
staggers  and  falls.  With  mouth  half  open,  tongue  protruding, 
breathing  laboured,  and  countenance  expressive  of  intense 
suffering,  she  will  sometimes  make  two  or  three  ineffectual 
attempts  to  rise.  As  a  rule,  however,  she  remains  down  and 
either  throws  herself  on  her  side,  or  lies  on  the  belly  with 
the  head  carried  backwards  towards  the  flank,  and  resting 
on  the  floor.  The  body  becomes  clammy,  the  extremities 
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cold,  and  the  evacuations  of  faeces  and  urine  cease.  The 
pupilary  openings  of  the  eyes  are  dilated,  and  the  vessels  of 
eyelids  engorged  with  blood,  tears  not  unfrequently  trick¬ 
ling  down  the  face.  Perfect  unconsciousness  quickly  suc¬ 
ceeds,  or,  in  medical  language,  she  becomes  comatose,  and 
one  by  one  the  special  senses  are  lost  as  well  as  all  voluntary 
movements. 

“  Coma  has  been  rightly  defined  to  be  that  condition  in 
which  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  suspended,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mixed  function  of  respiration ;  while  the 
functions  of  organic  life,  and  especially  of  the  circulation, 
continue  in  action.  There  is  neither  thought,  nor  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  or  sensation.^’*  Thus  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  stricken  cow  the  eyes  are  insensible  to  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  light,  the  limbs  to  feeling,  the  ears  to  sound,  and  the 
nostrils  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  taste  also  and  the  power 
of  deglutition  are  gone,  the  breathing  is  difficult  and  ster¬ 
torous,  and  the  pulse  indistinct,  wavering,  and  irregular. 
Besides  the  loss  of  swallowing,  the  implication  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  morbid  process  is  shown  by  the  ingesta  in  the 
rumen  passing  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  producing  that 
distension  of  the  viscus,  termed  tympanitis.  This  condition 
of  the  organ  is  accompanied  with  frequent  eructations,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  connection  with  these  is  the 
passing  of  ingesta  from  the  rumen  into  the  oesophagus,  its 
ascent  up  the  tube  to  the  mouth  and  its  descent  therefrom 
into  the  windpipe,  and  ultimately  into  the  ramifications  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  In  such  cases  death  depends  not 
directly  on  the  apoplectic  state  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  but  upon  suffocation — asphyxia. 

“  The  tympanitic  state  of  the  rumen,  apart  from  the  eruc¬ 
tations,  adds  greatly  to  the  animaFs  suffering,  by  impeding 
the  breathing,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  circulation.  Exacerbations  of  suffering  are  w'ell  marked 
throughout,  and  are  accompanied  with  spasmodic  twitchings, 
and  often  with  painful  convulsions.  The  cow  no  longer^ 
rests  on  the  belly,  but  struggles  to  get  on  her  side,  in  doing* 
which  the  head  falls  heavily  on  the  floor,  and  generally  in  a 
line  with  the  body.  No  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in  atten¬ 
dance  can  prevent  these  spasms.  Convulsion  succeeds  con¬ 
vulsion,  only  to  cease  with  death.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the 
symptoms  which  mark  the  existence  and  progress  of  parturient 
apoplexy. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies,  and,  as  can  be  readily 

*  l)r.  Thomas  Watson’s  lectures  on  the  “Principles  and  Practice  o. 
Physic.” 
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understood,  the  recoveries  are  very  few.  The  majority  of  the 
animals  are  found  to  sink  in  twenty  to  twenty  four  hours 
from  the  attack.  Life  is  rarely  prolonged  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  indeed,  it  often  ceases  within  four  to  six  hours 
in  cases  which  are  accompanied  with  convulsions  from  the 
beginning. 

In  some  instances  the  disease  assumes  a  less  serious 
type,  and  the  cow  is  found  to  retain  consciousness  for  a  short 
time  after  dropping,  to  be  followed,  however,  by  coma, 
usually  within  the  first  twelve  hours ;  all  the  leading  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  malady  following  in  due  course.  Such  cases 
are  none  the  less  fatal  on  this  account;  but  in  the  still  rarer 
instances  in  which  the  animal  does  not  exhibit  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  consciousness  the  recovery  is  pretty  certain. 
It  would  appear  that,  in  such  cases  as  these,  the  vessels  of 
the  spinal  marrow  only  are  in  an  apoplectic  condition,  those 
of  the  brain  being  congested,  but  not  to  engorgement. 

Occasionally,  however,  even  in  cases  in  which  complete 
coma  is  present  for  twenty-four  hours  or  upwards,  the  animal 
has  been  found  to  rally.  Throughout  the  attack  the  cow 
has  lain  quiet,  convulsions  have  had  hardly  any  existence, 
and  spasmodic  twitchings  of  muscles  have  been  only  slightly 
marked.  Returning  consciousness  is  the  most  favorable 
indication  of  recovery,  especially  if  associated  with  a  tem¬ 
porary  recognition  of  the  calf,  a  desire  to  partake  of  water  or 
other  fluid,  a  passing  away  of  the  tympanitic  state  of  the 
belly,  and  a  return  of  the  functions  of  the  bowels.  In  these 
cases  the  warmth  comes  back  to  the  extremities,  the  pulse 
becomes  distinct  and  regular,  and  the  breathing  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  stertor.  The  animal  soon  rises  under  such 
favorable  conditions,  and  the  secretions — manifestly  that  of 
the  milk — as  well  as  the  excretions  are  speedily  resumed. 

'^Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  favorable  change  takes  place.  We  have  often  left  animals, 
despairing  almost  entirely  of  their  restoration,  and  have 
returned  within  three  or  four  hours  and  found  them  standing 
with  scarcely  an  unfavorable  symptom  present.  The  only 
explanation  which  can  be  given  of  these  cases  is  that  the 
congested  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  had  quickly  yielded,  and  a  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  been  re-established. 

Post-Mortem  Appearances. — It  may  be  correctly  af¬ 
firmed  that  had  veterinary  surgeons  earlier  followed  up  their 
observations  on  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  parturient 
apoplexy  by  searching  post-mortem  examinations,  its  true 
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pathology  would  sooner  have  been  recognised.  In  bygone 
days  it  was  too  much  the  custom  for  opinions  to  be  drawn  of 
the  nature  of  almost  all  internal  maladies,  simply  from  the 
lesions  which  were  to  be  detected  either  in  the  abdomen  or 
chest.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  long-existing  opinion 
that  parturient  apoplexy  of  the  cow  was  of  the  same  nature 
as  puerperal  fever  of  the  human  female,  viz.  that  essentially 
it  consisted  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  peritoneum. 
Rarely,  however,  will  it  be  observed  that  even  the  uterus 
itself  presents  conditions  which  would  not  have  been  noticed 
had  the  cow  suffered  no  illness  of  any  kind,  but  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  within  the  period  of  calving  that  the  attach  usually 
comes  on.  Nowand  then  a  blush  of  redness  will  be  seen  on 
its  peritoneal  surface,  limited  in  extent,  and  due  merely  to  a 
hypersemic  condition  of  its  vessels.  In  no  case  have  we  met 
with  diffused  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  nor  of  the 
coats  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  liver  sometimes  gives  evidence  of  congestion,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach,  and  also  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  will  not  unfrequently  present  here  and  there 
a  slight  inflammatory  blush,  which  owes  its  origin  in  most 
cases  to  the  large  doses  of  cathartic  and  other  medicinal 
agents  which  had  been  administered.  Now  and  then  also 
the  omasum- — third  stomach — will  be  found  to  contain  an 
unusual  amount  of  ingesta,  which  is  rather  hard  and  dry  ;  a 
state  of  things  simply  due  to  coma  having  impaired  its 
function  and  led  consequently  to  retention  of  its  contents. 

The  viscera  of  the  chest  are  more  frequently  involved  in 
morbid  action ;  but  the  pleura  cannot  be  said  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  true  inflammation  except  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  heart,  and  also  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  are 
generally  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood,  as  the  result 
of  mere  passive  congestion. 

A  most  remarkable  lesion  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes,  even  to  their  smallest 
ramifications,  produced  by  the  presence  of  ingesta  which  had 
found  its  way  from  the  rumen — the  first  stomach — into  the 
air-passages.  In  the  spasmodic  eructations  which  accompany 
the  comatose  stage  of  the  disease,  portions  of  the  contents 
of  the  rumen — as  has  been  stated  in  the  description  of  the 
symptoms — are  forced  into  the  oesophagus,  and,  descending 
into  the  fauces,  pass  with  the  tidal  air  directly  into  the 
windpipe.  Nothing  can  more  distinctly  show  the  amount 
of  coma  which  is  present  than  this  ;  for  the  passage  of  the 
ingesta  from  the  fauces  through  the  glottal  opening  and 
larynx  is  unaccompanied  with  cough  or  any  immediate 
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distress  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  In  such  instances  death 
results  from  asphyxia,  and  it  may  be  added  that  not  only 
ingesta,  but  even  some  of  the  medicine  which  had  incau¬ 
tiously  been  given — without  the  appliance  of  the  stomach- 
pump  to  secure  its  conveyance  into  the  rumen — will  not 
unfrequently  be  found  within  the  bronchial  tubes. 

“  As  will  be  surmised  from  the  foregoing  observations,  the 
special  lesions  of  parturient  apoplexy  will  be  found  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  vessels  of  both  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  are  turgid  with  blood,  and  not  unfrequently 
blood  extravasations  are  met  with  between  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  within  its  ventricles  or  on  its  surface.  A 
similar  state  of  the  vessels  will  be  found  in  the  spinal  cord, 
especially  in  its  cervical  portion.  Here  both  the  turgescence 
of  the  vessels  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  are  often  far 
greater  than  in  the  brain  itself.  The  sheath  of  the  cord 
participates  in  the  morbid  action,  and  in  some  instances  its 
vessels,  even  from  the  atlas  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  will  be 
found  engorged  with  blood.  In  one  remarkable  case  ex¬ 
amined  several  years  since  we  found  the  spinal  sheath 
throughout  its  full  length  in  such  a  liyperaemic  condition 
that  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  a  deep  red  dye. 
In  this  case  also  softening  of  the  cord  itself  existed  in  the 
lumbar  region.  The  animal  was  attacked  twenty-two  hours 
after  parturition,  and  survived  only  about  thirty-six  hours. 
She  was  prostrate  for  a  longer  time  before  coma  became 
complete  than  is  generally  observed  in  the  disease. 

‘‘  In  connection  with  the  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  remarkable  case  which  happened 
to  a  cow  of  our  owui.  The  animal  survived  the  attack  for 
the  long  space  of  ISO  hours;  and  although  the  coma  yielded 
somewhat  during  the  time,  she  never  became  fully  conscious, 
nor  rose  from  the  recumbent  position.  On  making  a  posU 
moriem  examination  the  upper  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the 
spinal  cord,  from  its  origin  to  the  extent  of  several  inches, 
was  found  deeply  stained  of  a  red  colour,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  gelatinous  exudation  of  serum  existed  between 
the  cord  and  its  sheath. 

“Nothing  can  more  satisfactorily  prove  the  true  nature  of 
dropping  after  calving  than  lesions  such  as  these.^’ 
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We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  Land  and  Water 
on  the  subject  of  injecting  medicinal  agents  into  the  trachea, 
to  which  we  already  directed  attention  in  a  leader  : 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  difficult  question  for  scientific 
men  to  determine  than  the  mode  in  which  the  various  para¬ 
sites  infesting  animals  reach  their  appointed  habitats,  how 
they  are  bred  or  engendered,  and  the  proper  treatment  for 
their  destruction  or  extirpation.  The  probability  is  that 
many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  propagated  by  various  insects 
and  taken  into  the  system  with  the  food  or  water.  Science 
has  made  great  strides  in  its  progress  during  the  last  few 
years  towards  discovering  the  primary  cause  of  epidemic  or 
transmissible  diseases,  and  perhaps  in  no  one  instance  have 
more  important  discoveries  been  made  than  by  the  veteri¬ 
nary  profession,  and  we  believe  our  leading  physicians 
acknowledge  this  and  the  assistance  it  has  been  to  them  in 
their  treatment  of  human  diseases.  A  deposit  of  animal  life 
entomologically  passes  into  various  shapes,  and  eventually 
finds  its  way  into  different  parts  of  animals — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  livers  and  intestines  of  sheep  in  the  shape  of 
flukes  and  tapeworms,  the  hydatids  on  the  brains  of  sheep, 
producing  what  is  called  giddiness,  the  small  worm  in  the 
throats  of  young  pheasants  and  chickens,  and,  w’hat  more 
immediately  concerns  the  subject  of  our  present  writing,  the 
husk  in  calves.  Since  ihis  has  been  found  to  be  caused  by 
the  presence  of  strongles  in  the  lung  passages,  the  treatment 
w'hich  has  been  tolerably  successful  has  been  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  drugs  and  fumigation,  but  a  much  more  effective 
means  of  cure  has  been  recently  discovered  by  a  foreigner,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  allude.  That  these  strongles  prove 
highly  destructive  not  only  to  beasts,  but  also  to  human  life, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  also  we  believe  that  it  has  been 
for  some  time  an  established  fact  that  they  produce  fatal 
epidemics.  Only  within  this  last  week  a  terrible  and  quick 
termination  of  human  life  has  occurred  at  Bermondsey  ;  a 
tanner,  whilst  engaged  in  manipulating  some  foreign  skins, 
complained  of  severe  pains  in  his  neck ;  he  was  taken  to 
Guy^s  Hospital,  and  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
malignant  pustule,  which  was  at  once  excised,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  the  poison  had  taken  effect,  and  the  man  died  the 
next  day.  The  poison  was  a  living  one,  for  on  being  exam¬ 
ined  the  presence  of  animalculae  was  discovered.  The  skins 
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the  man  was  handling  were  foreign  ones,  and  were  believed 
to  be  affected  with  a  disease  called  charhon^  to  which  foreign 
cattle  are  liable. 

The  importance  of  the  recent  discovery  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  calves  afflicted  with  the  distressing  malady 
generally  known  as  husk  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  We 
therefore  draw  the  attention  of  veterinary  surgeons,  agricul¬ 
turists,  and  breeders  of  stock  generally  to  the  matter.  The 
discovery  of  this  particular  treatment  was  made  by  Professor 
Levi,  of  Pisa,  who  published  a  short  time  since  a  work  on 
the  subject ;  and  some  eminently  satisfactory  experiments 
have  been  made  by  M.  Eloise,  of  Capelle,  France.  It  has 
been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  very  often  the  disease 
called  husk,  and  to  which  calves  are  very  liable,  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  presence  of  strongles  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  verminous  bronchitis.’^  The 
operation  is  performed  by  injecting  therapeutic  agents  into 
the  trachea,  and  for  this  purpose  M.  Eloise  used  poppy  oil, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  phenic  (carbolic) 
acid,  which  he  injected  into  the  trachea  by  means  of  a  modified 
form  of  hypodermic  syringe,  with  a  large-sized  needle  having 
a  lancet-shaped  point.  M.  Eloise’s  mode  of  treatment  was 
explained  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical 
Society  of  France  in  November  last  by  M.  Boully,  who  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 
The  operator  first  made  an  incision  in  the  skin  to  assist  the 
passing  the  needle  tube  of  the  instrument  into  the  trachea, 
which  was  made  known  to  be  ready  for  the  injection  by  a 
slight  whistling  noise  caused  by  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  needle.  He  injected  ten  grammes  (155  grains)  of  the 
mixture  three  days  following  into  the  trachea  of  sixteen 
calves  affected  with  the  disease.  Success  at  once  crowned 
his  efforts,  and  the  lives  of  the  animals  were  saved.  In  all 
the  cases  treated  by  him  the  injection  was  followed  by  a 
lowering  of  the  temperature,  lessening  of  the  frequency  and 
distressing  nature  of  the  cough,  decrease  of  the  respiratory 
action,  improvement  of  the  appetite,  and  an  ultimate  com¬ 
plete  cure.  M.  Eloise  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  inject 
the  liquid  slowly,  so  that  it  may  be  distributed  gradually  in 
the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  will  probably  be 
considered  necessary  to  test  the  action  of  other  vermicides, 
such  as  santonine,  but  the  results  of  these  experiments  being 
so  satisfactory  ought  to  afford  encouragement  to  our  veteri¬ 
nary  scientific  men  to  try  the  application  of  therapeutic 
agents  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  which,  now  that 
the  cause  is  known,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  doing 
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and  treating  successfully.  We  should,  perhaps,  have  stated 
the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  as  used  hy  M.  Eloise,  were 
100  grammes  (3|  ounces)  each  of  poppy  oil  and  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  two  grammes  (31  grains)  each  of  phenic  acid 
and  empyreumatic  oil,  and  that  ten  grammes  (155  grains)  of 
this  mixture  were  administered  to  each  animal,  treated  for 
three  days  in  succession.  In  order  to  assist  the  passage  of 
the  injection  into  the  trachea  the  head  of  the  patient  should 
be  turned  slightly  upon  its  neck.  Of  course,  calves  and 
other  animals  may  be  and  are  liable  to  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  arising  from  and  contracted  during  the 
prevalence  of  wet  weather  and  cold  winds ;  but  we  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  husk  it  will  be  found,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  caused  in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out. 
These  diseases  generally  attack  young  animals  after  weaning, 
when  they  are,  more  particularly  when  not  well  reared,  less 
able  to  withstand  them. 


M.  PASTEUR  ON  THE  VIRUS  OF  RABIES. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  important 
paper  on  the  virus  of  rabies  communicated  to  the  Paris 
Academie  des  Sciences,  by  M.  Pasteur,  and  his  fellow-workers 
MM.  Chamberland  and  Roux : 

The  important  fact  that  certain  infective  poisons  vary  in 
respect  to  their  virulence,  and  that  insusceptibility  to  a 
virus  may  be  secured  by  means  of  another  virus  of  less  in¬ 
tensity,  is  at  the  present  moment  not  only  an  abstract 
scientific  discovery,  but  has  found  an  application  in  the 
domain  of  practice.  Research  being  once  turned  in  this 
direction,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  great  an  interest 
attaches  to  investigations  into  the  methods  of  attenuation 
appropriate  to  new  viruses.  I  have  the  honour,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  bring  under  notice  of  the  Academy 
an  advance  in  this  direction,  in  reference  to  rabies. 

I.  If  the  poison  of  rabies  be  transmitted  from  the  dog  to 
the  monkey,  and  then  from  monkey  to  monkey,  its  virulence 
diminishes  with  each  inoculation.  If  the  virus,  which  has 
been  thus  enfeebled  by  inoculation  from  monkey  to  monkey, 
be  then  re-transmitted  to  a  dog,  a  rabbit,  or  a  guinea-pig, 
it  still  remains  attenuated.  In  other  words,  the  virulence 
never  returns  at  once  to  the  degree  found  in  the  mad  dog  of 
the  streets. 

II.  The  virulence  of  the  poison  of  rabies  is  increased 
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when  it  is  transmitted  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  or  from  guinea- 
pig  to  guinea-pig.  When  the  virulence  has  thus  increased 
and  reached  its  maximum  in  the  rabbit,  the  virus  still  retains 
this  high  degree  of  virulence  when  transmitted  to  the  dog, 
and  is  evidently  much  more  intensely  virulent  than  the  virus 
of  the  mad  dog  of  the  streets.  Under  these  conditions, 
indeed,  the  poison  is  so  virulent,  that  when  inoculated 
into  the  circulation  of  a  dog,  fatal  rabies  is  the  invariable 
result. 

III.  Although  the  virulence  of  the  poison  is  intensified 
in  its  passage  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  and  from  guinea-pig 
to  guinea-pig,  it  requires  many  successive  inoculations  before 
it  recovers  its  maximum  virulence,  when  it  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  attenuated  in  the  monkey.  Further,  the  poison 
found  in  the  mad  dog  of  the  streets,  which,  as  I  have  just 
said,  is  far  from  being  of  maximum  virulence  when  it  is 
inoculated  in  the  rabbit,  requires  to  be  passed  through  many 
individual  rabbits  before  it  attains  that  maximum. 

If  we  apply  rationally  the  results  I  have  just  communi¬ 
cated,  we  can  easily  render  dogs  proof  against  rabies.  The 
investigator  may  have  at  his  disposal  the  virus  of  rabies  in 
different  degrees  of  attenuation;  the  non-fatal  kinds  pre- 
serving  the  economy  from  the  effects  of  the  more  active  and 
fatal  kinds.  Let  us  take  an  example.  We  take  the  virus 
of  rabies  from  a  rabbit  which  has  died  after  inoculation  by 
trephining  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  incubation,  exceeding 
by  several  days  the  shortest  period  of  incubation  commonly 
met  with  in  the  rabbit.  This  period  invariably  occurs 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  day  after  inoculation  by 
trephining  with  poison  of  maximum  virulence.  The  virus 
from  a  rabbit,  with  the  longest  incubation  period,  is  inocu¬ 
lated  again  by  trephining  in  a  second  rabbit ;  the  poison 
from  this  rabbit  in  a  third.  Each  time  the  poison,  which  is 
becoming  less  and  less  virulent,  is  communicated  to  a  dog. 
The  latter  is  at  length  found  capable  of  resisting  a  poison  of 
fatal  virulence.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  entirely  proof  against 
rabies,  when  the  poison  of  the  mad  dog  of  the  streets  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  its  system,  either  by  intra-venous  inoculation 
or  by  trephining. 

By  inoculations  with  the  blood  of  animals  I  have  been 
able  greatly  to  simplify  the  operation  of  vaccination,  and  to 
produce  in  the  dog  the  most  marked  insusceptibility  to  this 
disease.  I  shall  shortly  communicate  to  the  Academy  the 
total  result  of  what  I  have  found  in  connection  with  this 
point. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  interest,  both  now  and  up  to 
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the  distant  epoch  when  rabies  has  become  extinct  as  the 
result  of  vaccination,  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  disease 
developing  after  bites  by  rabid  dogs.  On  this  point  the 
first  experiments  that  I  have  made  give  me  the  greatest 
hopes  of  success.  Thanks  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  in¬ 
cubation  of  rabies  when  communicated  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  with  certainty 
produce  a  condition  of  insusceptibility  in  those  who  are 
bitten  before  the  fatal  malady  is  due. 

The  first  results  are  very  favorable  to  this  view,  hut  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  experiments  to  an  ^infinite 
extent  on  all  manner  of  animals,  before  we  shall  have  the 
courage  to  try  this  mode  of  prophylaxis  on  the  human 
subject. 

The  Academy  will  understand  that,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  inspired  by  the  numerous  experiments  I  have  made 
during  the  last  four  years,  it  is  not  without  apprehension 
that  I  now  publish  facts  which  point  to  nothing  less  than  a 
possible  prophylaxis  against  rabies. 

If  I  had  had  sufficient  material  at  my  disposal,  I  should 
have  preferred  to  defer  this  communication  until  I  had 
asked  some  of  my  colleagues  at  this  i\.cademy  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  to  examine  the  conclusions  I  have  just 
made  known.  In  deference  to  these  scruples  and  motives, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a  few  days  ago  to  M.  Fallieres, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  asking  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  whom  I  might  submit 
the  dogs  which  have  been  made  proof  against  rabies.  The 
crucial  test  which  I  would  propose  would  consist,  in  the 
first  place,  in  taking  from  my  kennels  twenty  dogs  proof 
against  rabies,  and  placing  them  side  by  side  with  twenty 
dogs  intended  to  serve  as  my  witnesses.  We  should  then 
have  these  forty  animals  bitten  successively  by  mad  dogs.  If 
the  facts  which  I  have  enunciated  are  correct,  the  twenty 
dogs  which  I  believe  to  be  proof  against  the  disease  would 
all  remain  healthy,  while  the  twenty  witness  dogs  would 
become  infected  with  rabies.  In  a  second  and  not  less  con¬ 
clusive  experiment,  we  should  take  forty  dogs — twenty  vacci¬ 
nated  before  the  Commission,  and  twenty  not  vaccinated. 
The  forty  dogs  would  then  be  inoculated  by  trephining  with 
the  virus  of  the  mad  dog  of  the  streets.  The  twenty  vacci¬ 
nated  dogs  would  be  proof  against  the  infection,  while  the 
other  twenty  would  all  die  of  rabies,  with  symptoms  either 
of  paralysis  or  madness. — Medical  Times, 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  July  2nd,  1884,  Sir  B.  T. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Yeteeinaet  Committee. 

Lord  Egerton  (Chairman)  presented  the  following  report 
relative  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee  by  Professor  Brown  : 

“  During  the  four  weeks  of  June,  1884,  there  were  ten  out¬ 
breaks  reported,  and  377  animals  attacked.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  1883  there  were  242  outbreaks,  and  11,627  animals 
attacked. 

“  At  the  present  period  (July  1st)  only  one  centre  of  foot-and 
mouth  disease  is  known  to  exist  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  is  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

“  All  the  outbreaks  recently  reported  have  been  investigated 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council ;  infected  areas  have  been 
immediately  declared  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Local  Autho¬ 
rities  have  been  urged  to  take  active  steps  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  by  slaughtering  the  diseased  animals  and  those  herded 
with  them.  In  no  case,  however,  have  the  Local  Authorities 
slaughtered,  but  they  have  arranged  for  the  isolation  of  the 
diseased  animals,  and  the  disinfection  of  persons  and  substances 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  them. 

“  Under  this  system  of  precautionary  measure  the  disease  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  centres  which  existed  during  last  week,  in 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Kent. 

Professor  Brown  has  also  submitted  a  list  of  additional  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  Society’s 
present  regulations.  It  was  proposed  to  write  to  each  person 
and  ask  if  he  is  disposed  to  accept  the  appointment  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  referred  to,  and  to  call  his  attention  to  page  5  of  Professor 
Brown’s  pamphlet  on  the  ‘  Domestic  Veterinary  Treatment  of 
the  Animals  of  the  Earm,’  and  ascertain  if  he  is  prepared  to  carry 
into  effect  the  scheme  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  on  that 
page,  and  to  supply  farmers  in  his  district  with  the  medicines 
named  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  or  such  selection  from  the  list 
as  he  might  think  necessary. 

In  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

Lord  Egerton  stated  that  the  last  outbreak  was  only  reported 
yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  Lent  remarked  that  on  Monday  the  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  in  the  West  Riding  stated  that  the  district  was  com¬ 
pletely  free. 

Professor  Brown  said  that  Mr.  Duguid,  the  veterinary  inspector 
sent  down  by  the  Privy  Council,  had  telegraphed  that  the  out¬ 
break  at  Hellifield,  near  Skipton,  was  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
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Mr,  Duguid  would  attend  a  meeting  o£  the  Local  Authorities 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  advise  them  to  take  very  strong 
measures. 

This  report  of  the  Committee  was  then  adopted. 


LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  June  11th,  1884. 

Present. — Peter  Tajlor,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair,  and  with  him 
— Professor  Williams,  also  Messrs.  Thos.  Greaves,  Wm.  Whittle,  E. 
Faulkner,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  J.  S.  Hurndall,  Thos.  Briggs,  S.  Locke,  T. 
Hopkin,  A.  W.  Briggs,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Jno.  Lawson,  A.  M.  Michaelis, 
J.  W.  Ingram,  E.  Kitchen,  W.  H,  Bridge,  Wm.  Woods,  R.  IS.  Reynolds, 
and  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  members;  also  visitors,  Messrs.  Roughsedge, 
Delacherois,  and  Jones. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  excuse  were  received  from  Professor  Walley,  and  Messrs. 
Wm.  Dacre,  A.  Darwell,  H.  Thompson,  G.  Morgan,  C.  Phillips,  and 
Wm.  Leather. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Western  Counties 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  also  one  from  Mr.  Wm.  Woods,  junr., 
in  whose  absence  the  Secretary  nominated  for  membership  Mr.  Joseph 
Abson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Snighill,  Slieffield. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greaves  then  referred  to  his  recent  election  as  member 
of  Council,  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  thanked  the 
members  of  this  Association  for  their  efforts  towards  placing  him  in  this 
honoured  position. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hurndall  then  read  the  following  paper  ; 

IS  THERE  A  FIXED  LAW  IN  THERAPEUTICS? 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  deem  it  no  light  honour  that 
the  Executive  of  this  learned  Society  has  considered  it  advisable  to  ask 
me,  thus  early  in  my  connection  with  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  to  read  a  paper  at  one  of  its  meetings  for  business,  and  I  am 
deeply  sensible  that  in  accepting  this  honorable  position  no  slight  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  upon  me  ;  for  I  take  it,  that  an  Association  which  is 
representative  of  an  important  profession  in  a  large  and  influential  county, 
such  as  Lancashire,  has  a  right  to  expect  that  those  members  who 
undertake  to  furnish  at  its  periodical  reunions  subjects  for  discussion, 
shall  do  so  only  after  careful  and  deliberate  thought,  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  their  utmost  according  to  the  light  that  is  in  them,  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  profession,  and  if  possible  so  as  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  the  Association’s  usefulness  beyond  the  immediate  bounds 
of  individual  interests.  With  this  view  of  the  essayist’s  duty  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  my  mind  I  felt  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  necessity  that  I 
should  select  the  subject  which  had  occupied  my  serious  consideration 
the  most  recently,  because  with  barely  three  weeks  at  disposal  in  which 
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to  prepare  ray  paper,  it  would  be  well-nigh  irapossible  to  formulate 
definite  views  and  collate  facts  in  a  clear  and  concise  form  upon  freshly 
studied  matter.  Ever  since  I  gave  my  serious  attention  to  the  study  of 
veterinary  medicine,  my  mind  has  been  more  or  less  exercised  by  what 
from  the  first  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  uncertain  ground  u})on 
which  is  based  the  selection  of  remedial  agents  for  the  alleviation  of 
disease  ;  and  as  time  went  on  and  I  became  better  qualified  to  examine 
this  interesting  subject,  I  did  not  find  the  difficulty  lessened.  I  turned 
to  the  writings  of  those  who  by  reason  of  their  learning  and  experience 
were  highly  qualified  to  guide  my  researches  into  the  right  groove,  and 
I  discovered  that  these  gentlemen,  noted  though  they  were  for  erudition, 
had  been  and  continued  to  remain  in  a  chronic  condition  of  uncertainty 
respecting  the  true  application  of  therapeutics.  In  support  of  this  view 
of  things,  allow  me  to  read  a  quotation  from  a  lecture  delivered  some 
years  ago  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  England  by  the  then 
President,  Dr.  Paris.  Referring  to  the  magnificent  collection  comprised 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  College,  Dr.  Paris  says ;  “  Glancing  at  the 
extensive  and  motley  assemblages  of  substances  with  which  these  cabinets 
are  overwhelmed,  it  is  impossible  to  cast  our  eyes  over  such  multiplied 
groups  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  some,  the 
disgusting  and  loathsome  nature  of  others,  the  total  want  of  activity  in 
many,  and  the  uncertain  and  precarious  reputation  of  all ;  or  without 
feeling  an  eager  curiosity  to  inquire  from  the  combination  of  what  causes 
it  can  have  happened  that  substances  at  one  period  in  the  highest  esteem, 
and  of  greatly  acknowledged  utility,  have  fallen  into  total  neglect  and 
disrepute ;  while  others  of  humble  pretensions  and  little  significance, 
have  maintained  their  ground  for  so  many  centuries  ;  and  on  what 
account  materials  of  no  energy  whatever  have  received  the  indisputable 
sanction  and  unqualified  support  of  the  best  and  wisest  practitioners  of 
the  age.  That  such  fluctuations  of  opinion  and  versatility  in  practice 
should  have  produced,  even  in  the  most  candid  and  learned  observers,  an 
unfavorable  impression  with  regard  to  the  general  efficacy  of  medicines 
can  hardly  excite  our  astonishment,  much  less  our  indignation  ;  nor  can 
we  be  surprised  to  find  that  another  portion  of  mankind  has  at  once 
arraigned  physic  as  a  fallacious  art,  or  derided  it  as  a  composition  of 
error  and  fraud.  They  ask — and  it  must  be  confessed  they  ask  with 
reason — what  pledge  can  be  afforded  them,  that  the  boasted  remedies  of 
the  present  day  will  not,  like  their  predecessors,  fall  into  disrepute,  and 
in  their  turn  serve  only  as  humiliating  memorials  of  the  credulity  and 
infatuation  of  the  physicians  who  commended  and  prescribed  them.” 
So  far  Dr.  Paris.  I  might  quote  much  more  extensively,  would  time 
permit,  from  this  learned  man’s  ‘  Pharmacologia,’  but  the  further  one 
goes  into  the  study  of  his  views  upon  this  subject  the  more  perplexing 
matters  become. 

Again,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Braithwaite’s  ‘  Retrospect,’  appears 
the  following:  “Dr.  Johnson  (Assistant  Physician  to  King’s  College 
Hospital)  truly  observes  that  on  few  subjects  is  there  such  diversity  of 
opinion  as  upon  the  effects  of  remedies  in  disease,  their  modes  of  action, 
and  the  best  methods  of  administering  them.” 

Dr.  Sydenham,  who  has  been  referred  to  as  the  father  of  English 
medicine,  evidently  felt  keenly  the  urgent  need  of  some  guiding  principle 
in  the  selection  of  remedies,  for  he  says  : — “  The  method  whereby,  in  my 
opinion,  the  art  of  medicine  may  be  advanced,  turns  chiefly  upon  what 
follows,  viz. — that  there  must  be  some  fixed,  definite,  and  consummate 
method  of  healing,  of  which  the  common-weal  may  have  the  advantage. 
'Byjixed^  definite^  and  consummatef  I  mean  a  line  of  practice  which  has  been 
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based  and  built  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  and  has  in 
that  manner  been  proved  competent  to  the  cure  of  this  or  that  disease.’* 

Finding  that  views  so  forcibly  expressed  by  practitioners  of  great 
repute  so  closely  coincided  with  my  own,  you  will  not  be  surprised,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen,  to  learn,  that  I  was  more  than  ever  anxious 
to  discover  whether  or  no  any  suggestion  helping  to  clear  away  the  mist 
from  my  mental  vision  had  ever  been  propounded,  and  on  further  search 
among  medical  literature  I  soon  found  that  a  claim  had  been  established 
by  one  who  professed  to  have  discovered  a  law  by  the  application  of 
which  it  seemed  possible  to  bring  disease  and  remedy  in  closer  relation 
the  one  to  the  other ;  in  other  words,  that  what  Dr.  Sydenham  after 
much  experience  deemed  essential  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was  really 
within  our  reach,  viz.,  “  a  fixed,  definite,  and  consummate  method  of 
healing.” 

I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  medical 
profession,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  instances,  the  whole 
of  the  veterinary  profession,  considered  such  a  thing  as  a  fixed  law  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  impracticable  ;  nay  further,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
it  was  undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  practitioner  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  fixed  law.  I  must  confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  to 
my  mind  that  assertion  seemed  somewhat  unreasonable,  for  I  argued 
with  myself  that  if  the  Creator  of  this  world  had  ordered  fixed  and 
definite  laws  for  the  regulation  of  nature,  all  of  which  are  rendered 
subordinate  to  man’s  interests  here,  surely  there  is  nothing  so  very 
outrageous  or  wonderful  if  in  the  order  of  Providence  it  had  been  or- 
dained  that  there  should  also  be  a  law  to  assist  in  determining  with 
approximate  certainty  what  remedies  would  be  applicable  to  alleviate  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  poor  human  nature  is  susceptible,  and 
notwithstanding  the  strong  array  of  opinion  against  such  a  possibility, 
I  determined  to  look  into  the  matter  with  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
determination  to  find  out  for  myself  what  might  be  the  truth.  I  remem¬ 
bered  having  read  how  much  ridicule  and  contumely  was  poured  upon 
Harvey  when  he  first  enunciated  his  discovery  relative  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood ;  how  Jenner  was  accused  of  quackery  and  laughed 
to  scorn  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession  when  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  ;  yet  both  of  these  great  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries  came  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  I  asked  myself.  Why  not  a 
fixed  law  in  therapeutics  ?  As  you  are  all  well  aware,  gentlemen,  there 
are  fixed  laws  in  nature ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  attraction  in  physics  ; 
the  law  of  chemical  affinity  and  definite  proportion  in  chemistry  ;  the 
law  of  diffusion  of  light  in’optics,  and  why  not  a  therapeutic  law  ?  Surely 
there  is  in  this  no  very  great  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

I  do  not  appear  before  you  to-night,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  to 
dictate  and  dogmatise  to  you ;  such  a  role  would  ill  become  me  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  "in  virtue  of  qualification  and  experience  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  me  in  the  noble  profession  of  my  somewhat 
recent  espousal ;  at  the  same  time  I  should  be  unworthy  to  hold  my 
degree  did  I  not,  with  due  respect  to  my  professional  confreres  stead¬ 
fastly  maintain  an  opinion  arrived  at  after  mature  consideration,  even 
though  the  same  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  majority.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  have  now  on  my  own  behalf  to  answer  the  question  involved 
in  the  title  to  this  paper  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  state  it  as  my  opinion 
that  we  have  a  fixed  law  in  therapeutics ! 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  explain  on  what  grounds  I  deem  this  to 
be  a  fact,  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  only  due  to  the  great  discoverer  of 
the  law  that  I  should  tell  you  who  and  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
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notwithstanding  the  probability  that  you  all  anticipate  to  whom  I  refer, 
viz.,  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann. 

With  a  view  to  conciseness  I  propose  to  give  a  few  quotations  from 
Dr.  Dudgeon’s  biographical  sketch  : — “  The  histories  of  many  men  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  some  particular  branch  of  science  teach  us  that 
they  have  done  so  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  fortune  and  by 
their  own  natural  guardians.  Hahnemann  belonged  to  this  class  of  great 
men. 

“His  father,  an  industrious  but  fortuneless  painter  on  porcelain  in 
the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Meissen,  a  charming  little  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  near  Dresden,  discouraged  all  his  endeavours  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  calling  superior  to  that  he  himself  pursued,  though 
he  seems  in  other  respects  to  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  character 
of  his  son  by  his  exhortations  to  him  to  exercise  his  independent  judg¬ 
ment  in  all  cases,  and  not  to  take  anything  on  trust,  but  in  every  case 
to  act  as  reflection  told  him  was  for  the  best.  On  leaving  school  it  was 
the  custom  to  write  an  essay  on  some  subject,  and  Hahnemann  selected 
the  somewhat  unusual  one  of  “  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  human 
hand,”  a  theme  which  has  in  our  own  time  been  so  beautifully  discoursed 
upon  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  his  ‘  Bridgwater  Treatise.’ 

“  Twenty  thalers  (about  £3  sterling,  the  only  patrimony  he  ever 
received,  and  his  father’s  blessing,  were  all  he  carried  with  him  from 
Meissen  to  Leipzic,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  study  medicine.  He 
vras  allowed  free  access  to  the  various  classes,  and  managed  to  support 
himself  by  teaching  French  and  German,  and  by  translating  books  from 
the  English.  From  Leipzic  he  journeyed  to  Vienna  in  order  to  witness 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  hospitals  there.  After  a  sojourn  in  Vienna 
of  only  three  quarters  of  a  year  he  found  himself  forced  to  accept  the 
situation  of  family  physician  and  librarian  to  t’ne  Governor  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  with  whom  he  resided  in  Hermannstadt  two  years,  and  whence 
he  removed  to  graduate  in  Erlangen  in  1779.  *  The  longing  of  a  Swiss 

for  his  rugged  Alps,’  he  says  in  an  autobiographical  fragment  he  has  left 
behind  him,  ‘  cannot  be  more  irresistible  than  that  of  a  Saxon  for  his 
Fatherland.’  Accordingly  to  Fatherland  he  went  and  settled  down  to 
practise  in  a  small  town  named  Hettstadt,  but  as  there  was  no  field  for 
practice  here  he  removed  after  three-quarters  of  a  year’s  residence  to 
Dessau  in  1781.”  Dr.  Dudgeon  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  Hahne¬ 
mann  gave  successful  attention  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  published 
many  chemical  works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  a  treatise  upon 
‘  Poisoning  by  Arsenic.’  “  In  1789  he  removed  to  Leipzic  and  in  that 
year  published  his  treatise  on  ‘  Syphilis.’  ....  In  1790  he  translated 
‘  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,’  and  discovered  the  fever-producing  property 
of  cinchona  bark,  which  was  to  him  what  the  falling  apple  was  to 
Newton  ....  From  this  single  experiment  his  mind  appears  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  pathogenetic  eflfects  of  medi¬ 
cines  would  give  the  key  to  their  therapeutic  powers  ....  He  wrote  at 
this  period  a  large  number  of  chemical  essays,  and  translated  several 
chemical  and  other  works  besides  Cullen’s  just  named.  His  diligence  must 
have  been  something  extraordinary  at  this  time  .  .  .  .  The  poverty  which 
Hahnemann  endured  was  not  merely  an  income  so  small  as  to  prohibit  an 
indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  often,  very  often,  an  actual  want  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  existence,  and  this  with  all  the  anxiety  of  an 

increasing  and  helpless  family  of  young  children . The  hostility 

of  the  apothecaries  and  physicians  of  Konigslutter  drove  him  from  that 
town  in  1799.” 
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After  various  removals . “he  planted  himself  in  Eulenberg, 

but  the  persecution  of  the  superintendent  physician  of  that  place  drove 

him  thence  after  a  short  sojourn . The  years  1805  and  1806 

were  eventful  ones  for  the  development  of  his  doctrine,  and  whilst  he 
demolished  the  time-honoured  faith  in  the  medicine  of  3000  years  in  his 
masterly  little  work  entitled  ‘^Esculapius  in  the  Balance,’  the  temple  of  his 
own  system,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  only  laying  the  foundations, 
commenced  to  exhibit  some  of  those  fair  proportions  which  we  now 
admire,  by  the  appearance  of  a  first  sketch  of  dipure  materia  medica  which 
he  gave  to  the  world  in  Latin,  and  of  that  wonderful  exposition  of  his 
whole  doctrine,  entitled  ‘  The  Medicine  of  Experience,’  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1806  in  Hufeland's  Journal  .  .  .  During  his  residence  in  Leipzic, 
from  1810  to  1821,  he  from  time  to  time  published  valuable  essays  in  the 
literary  journal  I  have  already  alluded  to,  one  of  which  was  on  a  deadly 
form  of  typhus  that  broke  out  in  1814  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
caused  by  the  stupendous  military  operations  of  that  period,  more 
particularly  by  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Russia 
....  A  second  edition  of  the  ‘  Organon,’  and  five  more  volumes  of  the 
*  Materia  Medica,’  appeared  during  this  period,  adding  at  once  to  his 
fame  and  to  the  perfection  of  his  system,  which  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  many  physicians  and  immense  numbers  of  the  educated  and 
upper  classes.  In  the  year  1831  the  cholera  invaded  Germany  from  the 
East,  and  on  its  approach  Hahnemann,  guided  by  the  unerring  thera¬ 
peutic  rule  he  had  discovered,  at  once  fixed  upon  the  remedies  which 
should  prove  specifics  for  it,  and  caused  directions  to  be  printed  and 
distributed  over  the  country  by  thousands,  so  that  on  its  actual  invasion 
....  those  who  had  received  Hahnemann’s  directions  were  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  treatment  and  prophylaxis,  and  thus  there  is  no  doubt  many 
lives  were  saved,  and  many  victims  rescued  from  the  pestilence.”  In 
1835  Hahnemann,  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  removed  to  Paris,  surviving 
some  eight  years.  There  he  died,  full  of  years  and  of  honour  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1843. 

I  must  apologise  for  having  occupied  so  much  of  your  time  with  an 
account  of  the  founder  of  this  great  system  of  medicine,  but  I  was  anxious 
to  show  you  what  difficulties  Hahnemann  had  to  overcome  and  obstacles 
to  surmount ;  that  his  life  was  not  occupied  in  mere  theorizing  under  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity.  It  would  have  much  more  thoroughly  contributed 
to  his  earthly  comfort  and  prosperity  had  he  continued  to  practise 
medicine  as  he  began.  This,  however,  he  was  too  conscientious  to  do ; 
having  the  conviction  of  a  ^reat  truth  in  his  mind,  it  must  be  worked  out 
even  at  the  cost  of  personal  comfort  and  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 
He  was  vilified  and  calumniated  because  of  the  views  he  expounded,  but 
that  was  of  little  import  to  one  who,  like  him,  held  it  to  be  his  first  duty 
to  uphold  what  he  considered  to  be  truth.  Such  was  this  great  man,  and 
none  who  prize  uprightness  of  character  can,  if  they  study  carefully  his 
life  and  doings,  be  otherwise  than  favorably  impressed  by  his  example 
of  fortitude,  bravery,  and  perseverance. 

The  immense  amount  of  work,  the  untiring  zeal,  the  entire  abnega¬ 
tion  of  self  involved  in  the  task  which  Dr.  Hahnemann  set  himself  to 
fulfil  are  quite  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  men  to  express  ;  and  it  is 
only  those  who  will  carefully  and  conscientiously  examine  such  of  his 
writings  as  refer  to  this  subject  that  can  approximately  appreciate  the 
man’s  character.  Lord  Bacon  once  wrote,  “  Read,  not  to  contradict  and 
confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk,  and  dis¬ 
course,  but  to  weigh  and  consider  and  this,  gentlemen,  I  respectfully 
submit,  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  who  would  study  Dr. 
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Hahnemann’s  views  of  the  action  and  remedial  power  of  medicinal 
agents,  and  the  relation  of  same  to  disease.  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  incident  which  appears  to  have  first  impressed  Hahnemann  with  the 
idea  that  “  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  medicine  would  give  the  key  to 
their  therapeutic  powers,”  viz.  the  fever-producing  property  of  cinchona 
bark.  Following  up  this  mental  suggestion  by  zealously  experimenting 
with  other  drugs  he  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  discovered  a  “  fixed, 
definite,  and  consummate  law  of  healing,”  and  gave  expression  to  it  in 
the  formula,  similia  similibus  curantur,  or  likes  are  cured  by  likes. 
Hahnemann’s  definition  of  the  proposition  is  as  follows  : — “In  order  to 
cure  gently,  quickly,  unfailingly,  and  permanently,  select  for  every  case 
of  disease  a  medicine  capable  of  calling  forth  by  itself  an  affection 
similar  to  that  which  it  is  intended  to  cure.” 

Dr.  Dudgeon  in  another  of  his  extremely  able  and  well  wrought -out 
lectures  says :  “  Now  this  .  .  .  giving  us  as  it  were  a  glimpse,  a 

hint  as  to  what  we  should  do,  is  very  far  from  instructing  us  adequately 
as  to  how  we  are  to  select  our  remedy  for  a  given  case  of  disease.  We 
have  seen  how  we  are  to  ascertain  the  affections  medicines  are  capable 
of  producing,  viz.  by  testing  them  on  the  healthy  individual.” 

Before  proceeding,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  this  law,  which  is  one 
of  similars,  really  means  like  to,  and  not  identical  with,  for  unless  this 
is  carefully  kept  before  the  mind,  he  who  would  first  undertake  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  subject  is  very  easily  beset  with  difficulties  which  in 
reality  do  not  exist.  There  is  a  decided  difference  between  similar  and 
identical ;  nevertheless,  I  have  met  with  several  among  my  professional 
friends  who  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  Dr.  Dudgeon  puts  the  matter  thus  : — “  Had  the  condition 
of  cure  depended  upon  the  discovery  of  an  affection,  as  the  action  of  a 
medicine  identical  with  that  to  be  cured,  there  would  have  been  much 
less  difficulty  in  making  our  selection,  provided  always  these  identically 
acting  drugs  could  have  been  procured,  for  identity  is  something  abso¬ 
lute  and  admits  of  no  degrees  of  comparison. 

“  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  law  of  cure  is  a  law  of  similars  only, 
and  similar  is  but  a  relative  term,  and  admits  of  degrees  of  comparison, 
as  more  similar  and  most  similar.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  seeing  that  the  epithet  ‘  similar  ’  is 
not  a  definite  expression,  it  will  be  requisite  to  ascertain  if  possible  its 
limits  to  answer  the  question — What  is  similar  ?  for  unless  that  be  done 
it  were  vain  to  think  of  curing  according  to  the  therapeutic  law  of 
similars.” 

Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  definition  of  the  meaning  of  this 
law,  I  must  remind  you  that  there  are  two  sets  of  indications  to  be 
relied  upon,  viz.  first,  those  of  the  patient ;  and  second,  those  produced 
on  a  healthy  person  as  the  result  of  taking  a  given  drug  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  effects  thereof.  If  the  total  and  aggregate  symptoms 
produced  during  a  proving  of  a  drug  coincide  with  and  are  like  those 
existing  in  a  sick  person,  then  you  may  be  assured  of  having  hit  upon 
the  right  remedy.  By  symptoms,  whether  of  natural  disease  or  artificially 
produced  by  taking  a  drug  in  health,  I  mean  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
condition  of  the  body  such  as  might  be  observed  by  the  patient  or  the 
physician  ;  they  may  be  objective  or  subjective.  It  has  been  objected 
that  this  is  treating  symptoms  and  not  disease ;  that  physiology  and 
pathology  are  alike  ignored.  This,  however,  arises  from  a  misconception 
of  the  real  state  of  things.  Symptoms  do  not  constitute  the  true  essence 
of  disease ;  in  other  words,  they  are  not  the  disease,  but  the  result  of  it. 
.Were  it  not  for  symptoms,  however,  we  should  have  no  indication  of  a 
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diseased  condition,  and  without  the  existence  of  symptoms  we  should  be 
unable  to  argue  that  disease  existed  ;  we  can  only  recognise  disease 
through  the  existence  of  symptoms.  The  symptoms  must,  therefore,  be 
the  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy ;  this,  however,  does  not  make 
them  the  object  of  the  prescription.  I  may  remind  gentlemen  who  are 
very  fond  of  adducing  this  same  argument  against  the  law  of  similars  of 
an  instance  where  one  of  the  fondly  so  called  orthodox  school  made  a 
fatal  error,  due,  in  reality,  to  nothing  short  of  pure  symptom  treating. 
1  do  not  care  about  using  sharp-edged  tools  in  discussion,  but  when  they 
are  resorted  to  by  those  who  hold  different  opinions  to  myself,  I  am 
constrained  in  self-defence  to  occasionally  fall  back  upon  them.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham  in  his  article  on  “  The  Therapeutic 
Law,”  which  precedes  his  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  for  the  following 
rather  interesting  circumstance.  Referring  to  the  objection  to  symptom 
treatment,  he  says,  “  The  objection  of  which  we  are  speaking,  viz.  to 
the  treatment  of  symptoms,  is  well  grounded  only  in  cases  where  one  or 
a  very  few  symptoms  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  prescription,  while 
the  remaining  symptoms  are  ignored. 

“  Where  this  is  done  we  often  see  deplorable  mistakes  committed.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  a  celebrated  surgical  case. 
When  Mr.  Perceval  was  shot  as  he  came  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  mistaken  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  came  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  surgeon  Mr.  Guthrie.  The  wound  was  of  the  thoracic  walls. 
The  public  interest  in  the  case  was  very  great ;  daily  bulletins  were 
required  and  were  issued.  Mr.  Guthrie  reported  that  his  patient’s 
wound  was  doing  well,  and  that  his  prospects  of  recovery  were  excellent. 
One  day  after  such  a  report  the  patient  died,  and  it  was  discovered  at 
the  autopsy  that  he  died  of  emphysema  (or  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura).  How  came  Mr.  Guthrie  to  blunder  so  terribly?  Why,  it  was 
explained  in  this  way.  His  specialty  being  surgery,  he  had  confined  his 
attention  to  the  wound  and  had  overlooked  the  symptoms  of  pleuritis, 
which  had  no  doubt  been  present  for  a  number  of  days  obvious  to 
whomsoever  had  eyes  to  see.  To  give  this  case  as  an  instance  of  the 
impropriety  of  judging  and  prescribing  according  to  the  symptoms  of  a 
case  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  law  requires  that  the  aggregate 
or  totality  of  the  symptoms  be  made  the  basis  of  the  prescription.  This 
is  the  all-important  point.” 

In  calmly  and  deliberately  reviewing  what  are  the  requiremnets  made 
upon  him  who  would  adopt  this  therapeutic  law  as  his  guide  in  the 
selection  of  remedial  agents,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  to  you,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen,  that  he  must  be  guilty  of  no  slipshod  work, 
and  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  veterinary  practitioner.  To 
obtain  a  true  mental  picture  of  the  aggregate  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
human  being  with  the  advantages  of  subjective  and  objective  phenomena 
clearly  presented  is  an  almost  Herculean  task,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
totality  of  the  symptoms  among  domestic  animals  is  a  work  of  greater 
difficulty  still,  but  I  strenuously  maintain  that  no  conscientious  prac¬ 
titioner,  be  he  human  or  veterinary,  is  justified  in  ignoring  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  arising  out  of  his  profession  because  difficulties  crop  up  in  his 
path,  nor  do  I  believe  that  our  own  profession  ever  is  daunted  by  diffi¬ 
culties  when  once  its  members  are  convinced  that  a  better  course  is 
open  to  them.  For  this  reason  I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  making  my 
position  as  your  essayist  to-night  as  strong  as  possible,  and  hence  I 
must  ask  your  forbearance  for  a  little  longer  in  order  to  prove  that  my 
reasoning  on  this  subject  of  the  totality  of  symptoms  is  logical. 

Hut  first  let  me  clear  the  way  of  a  few  difficulties  which  some  prac- 
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titioners  who  are  guided  by  this  law,  more  ardent  than  wise,  have  caused 
to  be  brought  against  it.  In  speaking  of  therapeutics  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  know  what  we  mean  by  the  term.  Simply  this,  “  the  science 
of  treating  diseased  persons  (or  animals)  by  means  of  drugs.”  Now,  in 
the  case  of  an  animal  that  has  sustained  an  injury,  say  broken  knees  in 
the  horse,  or  a  broken  leg  in  the  dog,  the  interference  of  operative 
surgery  is  called  for.  What  do  you  rely  upon  but  your  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  assisted  by  all  that  you  have  learned  of  surgery  ? 
So  far,  however,  you  have  not  prescribed  any  drugs  nor  called  to  your 
assistance  your  knowledge  of  therapeutics.  Few  cases,  however,  occur 
where  your  surgical  abilities  may  not  be  well  supported  by  your  know¬ 
ledge  as  a  therapeutist,  and  you  will  probably  select  a  drug  which  is 
calculated  to  arrest  the  development  of  traumatic  fever,  act  as  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  against  tetanus,  and  favour  a  safe  and  speedy  healing  of  the 
wound.  Again,  in  obstetrics,  you  may  require  to  bring  mechanical  aids 
to  assist  the  physiological  process  of  parturition.  Such  interference 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  therapeutics.  You  may,  however, 
counteract  some  abnormal  conditions  attendant  upon  parturition  by  the 
administration  of  drugs,  such,  namely,  as  would  have  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  exhausted  muscular  fibre  of  the  uterus,  and  in  this 
way  combine  in  yourself  the  double  office  of  operative  surgeon  and 
therapeutist. 

In  our  professional  capacity  we  are  very  properly  called  upon  to 
exercise  our  knowledge  of  sanitary  science,  in  relation  to  drainage, 
ventilation,  light,  heat,  wholesome  food,  &c.,  so  as  to  modify  or  remove 
conditions  unfavorable  to  health,  in  doing  which  we  have  to  rely  upon 
chemistry  or  mechanics,  but  these  opportunities  do  not  afford  scope  for 
the  application  of  any  law  of  cure  ;  we  have  to  act  as  sanitarians,  not 
therapeutists,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  combat  disease  by  means  of  drugs. 
As  I  intimated  before,  many  have  brought  this  law  of  cure  into  sad  dis¬ 
repute  by  striving  to  apply  it  to  their  every  action,  and  “  to  make  it 
cover  not  only  their  treatment  by  drugs,  but  also  the  surgical,  dbste- 
trical,  hygienic,  chemical,  and  mechanical  expedients  and  procedures 
(Dunham).”  Now,  in  order  to  apply  this  law  of  cure  effectively  there 
are  two  series  of  phenomena  with  which  you  have  to  deal,  viz.  those  of 
the  sick,  and  those  of  the  drug  as  they  affect  the  healthy  living  body, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  two,  and 
the  great  value  of  the  law  is  that  those  who  have  mastered  the  study  of 
these  various  phenomena  are  in  a  position  to  say  what  remedy  will  be 
suitable  for  a  given  disease,  even  though  they  may  never  have  had  a 
case  under  their  immediate  notice,  provided  that  they  have  the  totality 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  fairly  laid  before  them.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  I  need  only  remind  you  that  such  experience  was  proved 
correct  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Hahnemann  with  reference  to  cholera. 
Before  he  ever  saw  a  case  of  cholera  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
varying  stages  of  the  disease  were  reported  to  him,  and  he  unerringly 
pointed  out  the  remedies  applicable  to  the  various  conditions, 'as  was 
proved  by  the  success  which  followed  the  treatment  he  prescribed. 
Having  made  an  examination  of  your  patient,  and  from  your  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  determined  what  organ,  tissue,  or  function 
is  in  an  abnormal  condition,  you  seek  to  verify  your  conclusions  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  total  symptoms  presented,  viz.  functions 
of  respiration  and  circulation,  the  condition  of  the  tissues,  say  of  eye 
and  ear,  the  waste  of  same  by  means  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  state 
of  the  excretions  and  secretions.  Comparing  these  as  you  find  them 
with  what  you  know  they  should  be,  assisted  by  the  sensations  experi- 
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enced  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  you  obtain  the  sum  of  the 
phenomena  presented,  and  are  in  a  position  to  form  a  diagnosis ;  but 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  overlook,  any  obvious  symptoms  nor  to 
attach  undue  importance  to  some  of  those  that  may  be  most  prominent, 
to  the  exclusion  of  attendant  symptoms.  “  Practically  the  aggregate  of 
the  symptoms  constitutes  the  disease  under  which  the  patient  labours  ” 
(Dunham). 

“  What  is  called  a  disease  in  contradistinction  to  such  an  aggregate  of 
symptoms  is  simply  an  abstraction,  a  mental  conception  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  this  aggregate  in  a  single  phrase.  For  example, 
the  patient  has  heat  of  skin,  a  hard,  frequent  pulse,  rapid  and  short 
respiration,  a  quick,  dry  cough,  or  cough  with  rusty  sputa  .... 
The  patient  in  addition  complains  of  oppression  of  the  chest,  of  sharp 
pains  through  the  lung  on  coughing,  or  of  rawness  behind  the  sternum. 
The  physician  by  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  discovers  on  per¬ 
cussing  a  certain  part  of  the  chest  dulness  or  a  fine  crepitation.  Let 
this  collection  of  symptoms  constitute  all  there  is  about  the  patient 
which  is  a  deviation  from  his  condition  when  in  health.  These  pheno¬ 
mena,  being  the  results  of  positive  observations,  are  known  ;  there  can 
be  no  error  or  uncertainty  about  them.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  express  to 
another  .  .  .  the  condition  of  our  patient,  it  may  be  and  is  con¬ 

venient  to  have  a  brief  term  which  will  include  and  imply  the  presence 
of  these  phenomena.  But  does  it  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  if  we 
designate  this  aggregate  of  symptoms  by  the  name  pneumonia  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs  ?  The  fallacy  is  that  we  are  in  danger  of  including 
under  the  given  name  cases  agreeing  in  anatomical  lesion,  but  differing 
in  symptoms  and  requiring  different  treatment  ”  (Dunham). 

So  far  1  have  sought  to  show  that  the  aggregate  of  symptoms  as 
evinced  in  a  sick  person  or  animal  constitutes  the  disease.  These 
phenomena  taken  as  a  whole  form  one  side  of  the  question  which  the 
professional  attendant  has  to  take  into  consideration.  Now,  what  is  the 
other  side  to  which  he  has  to  apply  himself  in  order  to  restore  the 
abnormal  condition  of  his  patient  to  a  state  of  normality  or  health  ? 
This  is  the  therapeutic  problem  that  has  to  be  solved.  Until  Dr. 
Hahnemann  introduced  to  the  world  the  fact  that  a  therapeutic  law 
really  existed  only  very  vague  ideas  of  such  a  possibility  had  ever 
been  suggested,  and  the  medical  faculty  depended  on  experiment  and 
observation  to  determine  what  drugs  were  applicable  to  the  alleviation 
or  cure  of  disease.  Such  a  procedure — for  system  it  cannot  be  called — is 
extremely  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
so  it  was  felt  to  be  in  an  eminent  degree  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Sydenham 
and  Dr.  Paris.  Dr.  Hahnemann,  however,  and  several  other  notable 
physicians  formed  the  opinion  that  the  only  systematic  method  of 
determining  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  living  organism  and  the 
properties  of  drugs  could  be  satisfactorily  cleared,  save  and  except  by 
observation  of  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  healthy  subject.  A  gigantic 
series  of  experiments  was  performed  by  Dr.  Hahnemann,  and  issued  to 
the  profession  in  the  form  of  the  ‘Materia  Medica  Pura.’  Now,  if  a 
healthy  person  takes  a  certain  drug  and  experiences  effects  therefrom, 
he  produces  in  himself  an  artificial  disease.  The  phenomena  which  such 
a  person  finds  developed  in  himself  form  the  groundwork  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  can  glean  as  to  the  action  of  this  peculiar  drug.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiments  without  number  that  certain  drugs  are  capable  of 
producing  in  the  healthy  subject  an  aggregate  of  symptoms  very,  if  not 
precisely,  like  those  which  are  presented  in  specific  diseases,  and  which 
we  h§ive  been  accustomed  to  designate  under  some  special  term  based 
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upon  a  pathological  condition  ;  and,  further,  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  drug  capable  of  producing  such  an  aggregate  of  symptoms 
in  the  healthy  is,  when  administered  to  one  suffering  from  a  disease  as 
represented  by  a  similar  aggregate  of  symptoms,  the  one  that  will 
cure. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  attempted  to  lay  before  you 
the  two  series  of  phenomena  upon  which  it  is  claimed  a  law  of  selection 
exists,  viz.  the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  and  the  symptoms  produced  by 
drugs  upon  the  healthy ;  the  same  being  expressed  by  the  formula, 
Similia  similibus  curantur. 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  my  aim  to  answer  the  question  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  in  the  affirmative.  I  might  have 
dilated  almost  indefinitely  upon  the  study  of  symptoms,  but  time  will 
not  permit,  and  if  it  would  I  should  be  afraid  of  exhausting  your  patience. 
The  subject  is  one  that  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  after  many  hours* 
careful  study  and  hard  reading,  but  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  it 
is  a  sufficiently  interesting  one  to  warrant  my  advising  you  to  give  it 
your  earnest  consideration.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  and  that  from 
hard  experience,  that  we  as  veterinarians  labour  under  greater  difficulties 
in  applying  this  law  than  do  practitioners  of  human  medicine,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  extremely  difficult,  nay,  well-nigh  impossible,  to  get  at  what  in 
the  human  subject  are  entitled  objective  symptoms,  and  without  them, 
of  course,  you  cannot  obtain  the  all-important  “  aggregate.”  But, 
although  not  altogether  satisfactory,  there  is  in  most  drugs  a  very  helpful 
indication  that  very  often  serves  one  in  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  most  drugs  present 
what  is  called  a  “  leading  symptom,*’  such  as  the  bright  red,  well-defined, 
smooth  erysipelas  of  belladonna,  or  the  rapid,  full-bounding  pulse  of 
aconite.  From  indications  such  as  these  many  a  path  otherwise  rugged 
is  made  plain. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  altogether  failed  to  impress  your  minds  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  really  anything  practical  in  this  law  which  I, 
among  a  regularly  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  believe  to  exist  in  therapeutics.  If  so,  I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen, 
to  put  it  down  to  my  incompetence  to  deal  effectively  and  convincingly 
with  the  matter  under  consideration,  but  do  not  allow  my  inability  to 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  subject  until  you  have  searched  for  yourselves 
among  the  splendid  literature  that  lies  to  your  hands.  I  have  made  the 
assertion  that  in  my  opinion  such  a  law  exists  in  nature,  and  I  believe 
I  have  proved  it  in  practice.  Anyhow,  the  attempts  I  have  made  when 
guided  by  this  system  have  been  far  more  successful  than  those  made 
under  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  so-called  orthodox  school.  But  I 
go  further  and  say,  that  whereas  according  to  so  high  an  authority  as 
Dr.  Paris,  a  former  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  there 
is  really  no  guide,  save  that  of  experience  for  the  selection  of  a  remedy 
relied  upon  by  orthodox  practitioners,  there  should  be,  and  to  a  large 
number  of  men  in  this  and  other  countries  there  is  that  about  this 
system  that  enables  one  to  say — In  this  we  have  a  scientific  basis  to 
work  on,  a  principle  to  guide  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Therapeutics 
are  really  resolved  into  a  science;  there  is  no  need  for  treatment  to 
depend  on  haphazard  guessing  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  law  to  rely  upon. 
But,  you  may  reply,  you  have  made  an  assertion  without  proving  it ; 
in  answer  to  which  I  give  you  the  assurance  that  to  the  unbiased  mind 
the  literature  of  the  day  abounds  in  proofs  that  even  those  who  run 
may  read  and  withal  be  convinced.  It  has  often  been  asked  by  those 
who  make  superficial  inquiries  only,  “  What  is  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
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law  of  cure?”  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this,  but 
to  my  mind  none  of  them  are  satisfactory,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  offer  any 
opinion  thereupon. 

I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  can  any  one  of  you  explain  why  it  is 
that  chemical  agents  unite  in  definite  proportions  ?  This  law  of  chemical 
affinity  is  absolute,  you  know.  I  am  sure  I  cannot,  and  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  add,  I  don’t  believe  any  of  you  can  explain  why  and  how  it  is  so. 
Chemists  all  admit  it  to  be  a  fact !  and  they  are  satisfied  to  rely  upon  the 
law  without  stopping  to  ask  why  it  is  so;  and  I  appeal  to  you  as 
practical  men,  why  on  the  same  grounds  should  anyone  refuse  to  adopt 
a  law  of  therapeutics  simply  because  neither  the  discoverer  nor  anyone 
else  has  solved  the  problem  of  its  modus  operandi  ? 

Next  to  the  two  leading  maxims  which  I  have  indicated  to  you  as  the 
basis  of  the  law  in  therapeutics  is  the  important  fact  that  only  a  single 
remedy  is  used  at  one  time  ;  “  every  drug  must  be  administered  without 
the  admixture  of  any  other  medicinal  substance.”  Alternation  of  reme¬ 
dies  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  Some  little  may  be  said  in  its  favour, 
but  much  more  against  it.  Alternation  may  be  excused,  but  can  never 
be  defended  as  scientific.  For  my  own  part,  although  for  lack  of 
subjective  symptoms  I  have  practised  alternation  in  cases  where  danger 
was  imminent,  where  immediate  help  was  needed  I  candidly  confess 
that  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  correct  diagnosis  accounted  for  the 
difficulty  of  at  once  hitting  upon  the  right  remedy ;  in  other  words  the 
fault  was  in  myself,  not  the  system.  Let  the  diagnosis  be  clear,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  remedies  should  be  alternated.  “  The  alternate 
use  of  drugs  is  either  a  forced  or  self-indulgent  palliation  of  a  want  of 
knowledge  either  of  the  drugs  or  of  the  diseases,  or  is  even  a  matter  of 
convenience.”  Inasmuch  as  every  drug  has  a  mode  of  action  peculiar 
to  itself,  it  must  be  given  alone  if  you  are  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 
its  action,  for  combination  with  one  or  more  different  drugs  must 
neutralise  its  own  peculiar  effect.  Were  it  not  really  an  ascertained 
fact  it  would  seem  incredible  what  an  accumulation  of  remedies  were 
mixed  together  in  prescriptions  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  For  instance,  the  Venice  treacle  and  mithridate  of  the 
‘  London  Pharmacopoeia  ’  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  the  former 
contained  sixty-five  ingredients  and  the  latter  fifty.  Dr.  Paris  in  his 
‘  Pharmacologia  ’  attempted  a  defence  of  the  theory  of  combination,  but 
upon  this  subject  he  could  hardly  have  been  very  thoroughly  convinced, 
for  he  says  elsewhere,  “  Simplicity  should  be  regarded  by  the  physician 
as  the  greatest  desideratum.  I  was  once  told  by  a  practitioner  in  the 
country  that  the  quantity,  or  rather  the  complexity  of  the  medicines 
which  he  gave  his  patients — for  there  never  was  any  deficiency  in  the 
former — was  always  increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  obscurity  of  their 
cases.  ‘  If,’  said  he,  ‘  I  fire  a  great  profusion  of  shot  it  is  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  if  some  do  not  hit  the  mark.’  A  patient  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
practitioner  has  not  much  better  chance  than  a  Chinese  mandarin,  who, 
upon  being  attacked  with  any  disorder,  calls  in  twelve  or  more  physicians 
and  swallows  in  one  mixture  all  the  potions  which  each  separately 
prescribes  I  Let  not  the  young  practitioner,  however,  be  so  deceived  ; 
he  should  remember  that  unless  he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mutual 
actions  which  bodies  exert  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  living  system 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  in  proportion  as  he  complicates 
a  medicine  he  does  but  multiply  the  chances  of  its  id^Awx^—superJiua 
nunquam  non,  nocent.  Let  him  cherish  this  maxim  in  remembrance,  and  in 
forming  compounds  always  discard  from  them  every  element  which  has 
not  its  mode  of  action  clearly  defined  and  as  thoroughly  understood.” 
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This  is  good  advice  of  Dr.  Paris,  and  if  followed  out  in  its  integrity 
must  result  in  the  prescribing  one  medicine  at  a  time,  for  it  cannot  be 
declared  of  any  compound,  even  though  it  contain  two  ingredients  only, 
that  its  mode  of  action  is  either  “  clearly  defined  ”  or  “  thoroughly 
understood.”  A  drug  when  administered  alone  is  certainly  more  likely 
to  act  safely,  nor  is  there  the  possibility  of  its  action  being  neutralised 
or  otherwise  aflfected  as  when  mixed  with  other  drugs.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  appear  that  from  a  scientific  standpoint  everything  is  in  favour  of 
the  single  remedy  at  a  time. 

But  to  proceed.  The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  that  of  posology. 
Many  persons  confound  their  minds  by  declaring  at  every  available 
opportunity  that  this  therapeutic  law  is  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
infinitesimal  dosage.  Now,  in  order  that  I  may  arrest  your  attention, 

I  shall  rely  upon  the  bluntest  denial  of  this  statement  that  I  can 
make,  and  say  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort !  So  far  as  the  law  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  dose,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
followers  of  Hahnemann  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  successful  treatment  that  drugs  should  be  administered  in 
considerable  quantities.  Nay  more,  they  have  received  the  most  abun¬ 
dantly  convincing  proofs  that  doses  which  are  inconceivably  small  are 
sufficient  to  effect  cures.  When  Dr.  Hahnemann  first  put  his  newly- 
discovered  law  into  practice  he  was  accustomed  to  administer  ponder¬ 
able  quantities  of  drugs,  but  as  time  went  on  and  he  gained  more  and 
more  experience,  the  dose  was  again  and  again  reduced  until  the  - 
attenuation  of  his  remedies  up  to  a  very  high  degree  was  obtained,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions  the  followers  of  this  great  master  have  down  to 
the  present  day  walked  in  the  same  footsteps.  But  I  must  reiterate  my 
original  assertion  that  the  subject  of  the  dose  is  quite  an  arbitary 
matter ;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  law.  This  reiteration 
I  deem  the  more  important,  that  whatever  may  be  your  ultimate  opinion 
of  the  value  of  this  law,  you  may  be  preserved  from  falling  into  the 
error  of  confounding  the  law  with  the  dose  as  many  opponents  have 
heretofore  wilfully  persisted  in  doing,  thus  proving  how  superficially 
they  have  studied  the  matter,  and  how  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  truth 
they  remained.  This  piece  of  practice  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
on  writers  of  the  orthodox  school,  notably  Dr.  Kinger,  whose  work  on 
therapeutics  is  doubtless  well  known  to  you  all. 

It  will,  I  conclude,  be  acknowledged  that  when  administering  a  given 
remedy  for  a  diseased  condition,  it  is  not  requisite  to  give  so  much  of 
the  drug  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  physiological  effect  in  consequence 
of  the  irritation  and  hence  the  enhanced  susceptibility  of  the  affected 
organ  or  tissue.  For  instance,  “  ordinary  doses  of  arsenic,  against  which 
even  a  healthy  stomach  needs  to  be  shielded,  would  increase  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  one  already  inflamed,”  for  which  the  law  would  direct  its  being 
given.  The  requisite  conditions  of  such  a  case  are  that  the  proper 
remedy  should  be  administered  at  a  strength  not  sufficient  to  produce  a 
physiological  effect,  but  to  extinguish  the  morbid  state.  The  matter  of 
the  dose  must  therefore  be  one  of  experience.  Infinitesimal  quantities 
of  drugs,  the  presence  of  which  could  neither  be  demonstrated  by  the 
microscope  nor  by  chemical  test,  have  been  proved  capable  of  curing 
disease  over  and  over  again.  This  to  many  has  been  a  difficulty  of  so 
startling  a  character  that  it  seemed  incapable  of  being  overcome.  To 
ask  a  person  to  accept  this  doctrine  of  dosage  who  had  not  fairly  tested 
it  sounds  very  much  like  requesting  him  to  forfeit  his  common  sense. 
But  then  there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  infinitesimal  doses  have 
been  the  means  of  effecting  cures  after  the  administration  of  consider- 
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able  quantities  of  dru»s,  and  also  after  the  do-nothing  expectant 
treatment  had  been  fully  tested  and  failed;  and  it  does  seem  to 
say  the  least,  unwise  to  refuse  to  accept  the  validity  of  a  cure  under 
such  circumstances  because  we  are  incapable  of  reasoning  how  it  is  an 
almost  imperceptible  quantity  of  a  drug  could  act.  But  in  order 
to  show  that  very  minute  quantities  of  certain  drugs  are  capable  of 
producing  marked  effects,  I  will  quote  from  Dr.  Hughes  where  he  says  : 
“Take  the  influence  of  atropia  in  dilating  the  pupil.  The  atropised 
gelatin  prepared  by  Savory  and  Moore,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  purports  to  contain  but  yoo^ooo^^  ^  grain  in  each  disk, 
yet  it  answers  its  purpose  exceedingly  well.  Professor  Donders  (cited 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  Pereira’s  ‘  Materia  Medica  ’)  finds  that  in  dogs 
the  attenuation  of  atropia  may  be  carried  up  to  the  706000^^  before 
the  effect  becomes  doubtful,  and  it  is  possible  from  the  experiments  of 
Rossbach  and  Frolich  that  the  doubtfulness  arose  from  contraction 
being  produced  by  the  drug  when  reduced  below  the  dilating  point. 
Professor  Donders  moreover  adds  :  ‘  The  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to 
atropia  indeed  excites  astonishment  when  we  consider  that  of  the  single 
drop  of  attenuated  solution  which  suffices  to  produce  dilatation,  probably 
not  a  fiftieth  part  is  absorbed.’  Nor  is  it  the  pupil  only  that  these 
dilute  applications  to  the  eye  can  effect.  Dr.  Harley  records  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  ‘congestion  of  the  entire  conjunctiva,  with  dryness  of  the 
membrane,  and  dull  aching  pain  in  the  eyeball  lasting  for  several  hours,’ 
occurring  after  the  instillation  of  twelve  drops  of  a  solution  of  one  part 
in  400,000th  of  water.  We  have  only  to  go  somewhat  lower  in  the  scale 
of  fractional  minuteness  to  see  the  drug  afiTecting  the  whole  organism 
from  within.  Dr.  Ringer  finds  the  200th  of  a  grain  of  atropia,  sub¬ 
cutaneously  injected,  sufficient  to  dry  up  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
even  when  freely  perspiring  in  the  Turkish  bath  ;  and  Dr.  Harley  writes 
of  this  substance :  ‘  An  infinitesimal  quantity — a  mere  atom — as  soon 
as  it  enters  the  blood  originates  an  action  which  is  closely  allied  to,  if  it 
be  not  identical  with,  that  which  induces  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
phenomena  accompanying  meningitis,  enteric,  or  typhus  fever.’  Aconi¬ 
tine  carries  us  a  step  farther.  The  300th  of  a  grain  of  this  alkaloid  was 
found  by  Dr.  Milner  Fothergill  sufficient  actually  to  kill  a  rabbit  of 
three  pounds  weight,  while  guinea-pigs  are  so  extraordinarily  sensitive  to 
its  lethal  influence  that  one  weighing  a  pound  died  in  three  hours  and  a 
half  after  the  administration  of  the  ^  grain.  After  these 

experiences  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Professor  Arnold,  of 
Heidelberg,  found  tetanus  readily  produced  in  frogs  by  the  ^ 

grain  of  strychnia.  Even  the  y^uooo^^  caused  increased  reflex  excita¬ 
bility,  and  in  one  of  these  creatures  which  the  day  before  had  been 
tetanic  for  some  hours  after  the  yoWo^^  been  administered  to  it, 
but  had  quite  recovered,  a  slight  attack  came  on  in  half  an  hour  after 
receiving  the  yoo^oo^^^*  which  ended  after  some  hours  in  its  death.” 
These  facts  which  Dr.  Hughes  so  lucidly  explains  exemplify  the  physio¬ 
logical  effects  of  very  minute  quantities.  Surely  then  we  need  no  longer 
wonder  that  infinitesimal  doses  are  quite  capable  of  producing  marked 
effects  under  pathological  conditions  ;  hence  Dr.  Hahnemann’s  proposi¬ 
tion  that  remedies  “  must  be  given  in  doses  smaller  that  those  employed 
for  the  development  of  morbid  states  in  the  healthy.” 

It  would  be  to  deal  most  carelessly  with  this  subject  were  I  to  leave 
unconsidered  the  relation  of  pathology  to  therapeutics,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  portion  of  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions 
who  practise  what  is  sometimes  called  “orthodox”  or  “rational  medi¬ 
cine ’’^consider  the  basis  of  therapeutics  rests  in  principle  and  application 
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upon  the  facts  of  pathology.  For  the  clear  elucidation  of  this  subject,  as 
well  as  many  other  suggestions  which  have  proved  very  helpful  in  the 
working  up  of  this  paper,  I  owe  and  desire  to  make  my  acknowledgments 
to  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham,  in  his  able  literary  production  entitled  ‘  The 
Science  of  Therapeutics.’  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
definition  of  terms.  First,  then,  let  nae  remind  you  that,  in  studying 
the  science  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  healthy  body,  you  have  to 
deal  with  physiological  anatomy,  and  that  the  science  of  the  functions  of 
the  healthy  living  organism  is  entitled  physiology.  The  ditference  is  at 
once  apparent.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  tissues  or  organs  of  the  body 
are  aflfected  structurally  as  the  consequence  of  disease,  you  have  before 
you  an  opportunity  to  study  pathological  anatomy,  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  either  upon  the  living  or  dead  organism ;  whereas,  when  the  func¬ 
tion  of  any  organ  of  the  body  is  perverted  the  study  of  the  alterations 
constitutes  the  science  of  patliology,  which  can  only  be  observed  on  the 
living  subject.  “Pathological  anatomy,  then,  is  the  science  of  the 
morbid  tissues  and  organs  of  the  diseased  body  ;  pathology  is  the  science 
of  the  abnormal  functions  of  the  diseased  living  body.”  Dr.  Carpenter 
defines  physiology  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  normal 
life,  and  pathology  as  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  or  abnormal 
life  ;  but  what  is  it  that  in  disease  or  abnormal  life  is  affected  ?  Virchow 
says :  “  The  chief  point  is  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
cell  is  really  the  ultimate  morphological  element  in  which  there  is  any 
manifestation  of  life,  and  that  we  must  not  transfer  the  seat  of  real  vital 
action  to  any  point  beyond  the  cell.” 

This  cell  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  attracting  and  drawing  to  itself 
what  is  requisite  from  the  nutritive  fluid  to  enable  the  particular  organ 
so  built  up  of  cells  to  fulfil  its  ultimate  destiny  of  secretion,  &c.  Should 
a  certain  secretion  differ  from  what  is  found  in  the  healthy  organism  to 
be  its  normal  or  healthy  condition,  then  the  cell  is  performing  its  func¬ 
tion  abnormally,  and  we  recognise  disease.  The  abnormal  secretion  is 
not  the  disease,  but  the  result  of  it ;  just  so  “  the  abnormal  functions 
and  the  altered  tissues  of  the  diseased  body,  which  are  respectively  the 
subjects  of  the  science  of  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  are  not 
disease  itself,  but  only  results  of  disease.  These  distinctions  have  a 
direct  and  most  important  bearing  upon  the  science  of  therapeutics, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  cure  of  disease.”  What  we  have  to  do,  then, 
to  effect  cures,  is  to  address  ourselves  to  the  application  of  such  remedial 
measures  as  shall  influence  directly  the  abnormally  acting  cell.  The  use 
of  diuretics,  for  instance,  cannot  properly  be  termed  a  therapeutic 
measure,  inasmuch  as  their  use  involves  a  mechanical  action  for  the 
removal,  through  the  urinary  organs,  of  effete  matter ;  neither  can  the 
use  of  neutral  salts  for  the  solution  of  an  exudation  be  termed  a  thera¬ 
peutic  measure ;  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  chemical  action.  Pathology, 
therefore,  while  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  practical  application  of  thera¬ 
peutics,  cannot  possibly  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  cure.  “Pathology  is 
the  science  of  disease,  based  on  a  theory  of  observed  morbid  processes. 
Therapeutics,  when  truly  regardei,  is  a  science  of  cure  based  on  a  theory 
of  cure,  and  resting  on  a  foundation  of  experiment.” 

You  will  most  probably  expect  that  I  should  furnish  some  clinical 
proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system  I  have  been  advocating,  and  abun¬ 
dant  cases  within  my  own  personal  experience  are  at  my  disposal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  very  remarkable  cases  cured 
under  this  system,  after  having  been  pronounced  incurable  under 
“  rational  medicine  ”  that  I  might  quote ;  but  I  prefer  to  confine  this 
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illustrative  portion  of  my  paper  to  one  particular  disease,  the  cure  of 
large  numbers  of  cases  of  which  was  verified  by  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mission,  and  about  which  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  cast  any  doubt. 
I  refer  to  cholera — that  same  disease  for  which  Dr.  Hahnemann  pre¬ 
scribed  the  remedies  before  he  had  seen  a  single  case,  merely  from  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  symptoms  evinced  in  various  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  which  remedies  have  proved  equal  to  the  saving  of  many  lives  in 
the  proportion  of  16  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases,  as  against  50  per  cent,  under 
“  rational  medicine,”  the  remedies  being  camphor,  cuprum,  arsenicum, 
and  veratrum  album,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  if  taken  in  time,  viz.  during  the  stage  of  invasion,  when 
the  sinking  of  strength,  coldness,  and  anxietas  present  themselves,  nothing 
more  than  camphor  is  requisite. 

Dr.  Kubini,  of  Naples,  during  an  epidemic,  treated,  in  conjunction 
with  colleagues,  no  less  than  592  cases  with  camphor  without  a  single 
death.  ^  n 

In  1854,  by  order  of  the  English  Government,  a  Medical  Council  was 
appointed  to  gather  returns  of  the  treatment  and  mortality  of  cholera 
under  every  method,  a  report  of  which  was  to  be  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  When  the  said  report  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
it  Was  discovered  by,  I  believe,  the  present  Lord  Ebury  that  the  returns 
of  those  practitioners  who  were  the  followers  of  Hahnemann,  together 
with  those  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  had  been  excluded. 
The  House  of  Commons  thereupon  called  for  the  returns  that  had  been 
rejected  and  excluded  by  the  Medical  Council;  and  it  transpired,  on  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  McLoughlin,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  orthodox 
school,  who  was  Government  Inspector  of  Cholera  Hospitals  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  this  same  Medical  Council,  that  tlie  mortality  of  cholera  in  the 
London  Homceopathic  Hospital  was  16‘4  per  cent.,  whereas  during  the 
same  epidemic  the  mortality  under  “  rational  medicine”  was  59’2  per 
cent. 

Dr.  McLoughlin,  in  his  report,  stated  as  follows  : — “  That  there  may 
be  no  misapprehension  about  the  cases  I  saw  in  your  hospital,  I  will  add 
that  all  I  saw  were  true  cases  of  cholera  in  the  various  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  I  saw  several  cases  which  did  well  under  your  treatment 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  would  have  sunk  under  any 
other.” 

It  would  be,  to  me,  intensely  interesting  to  know  what  that  bitter 
foe  of  Dr.  Hahnemann  and  his  principle,  the  Lancet^  would  say  to 
this  evidence.  Of  one  thing  I  have  little  doubt,  that  in  some  way  it 
would  account  for  these  same  reports,  with  a  view  to  discredit  them,  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Lancet  to  enact  the  role 
of  censor  on  all  those  who  follow  Hahnemann.  It  matters  little,  how¬ 
ever,  what  the  Lancet  may  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  for  no  amount  of 
invective  will  stay  the  spread  of  this  principle,  and  those  who  accept  and 
practise  it  can  well  aflbrd  to  smile  at  the  leading  medical  journal  when 
it  becomes  irate  upon  this  subject.  There  is  one  more  point  worthy  of 
your  notice  before  I  close  respecting  cholera.  As  you  are  aware,  certain 
German  pathologists  allege  that  they  have  discovered,  after  researches 
made  in  Egypt  and  India,  the  cause  of  this  disease ;  the  germ  hypothesis 
is  what  they  support,  and  thus  once  more  we  have  another  type  of 
bacillus. 

On  November  9th,  1883,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  'Pall  Mall 
Budget  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  entitled  “  The  British 
Government  and  the  Cholera  Germ.”  The  Professor  seems  to  think  that 
the  first  time  this  suggestion  was  offered  emanated  from  Dr.  Lewis  and 
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Dr.  Cunningham  when  they  were  making  researches  in  India  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Professor  is  either  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or 
possibly  prefers  to  ignore  it,  that  in  1831  Hahnemann  published  a  paper  in 
his  ‘ Lesser  Writings,’  entitled  “The  Mode  of  Propagation  of  Asiatic 
Cholera,”  in  which  the  following  remarkable  statement  appears  : 

“  On  board  ships,  in  whose  confined  spaces,  filled  with  mouldy,  watery 
vapours,  the  cholera  miasm  finds  a  favorable  element  for  its  multiplica¬ 
tion,  and  grows  into  an  enormously  increased  brood  of  those  excessively 
minute,  invisible,  living  creatures,  so  inimical  to  human  life,  of  which  the 
contagious  matter  of  the  cholera  most  probably  consists, — on  board  these 
ships,  I  say,  this  concentrated  aggravated  miasm  kills  several  of  the 
crew.” 

This  was  in  1831,  and  is  therefore  slightly  in  advance  of  the  German 
Commission ;  but  I  suppose,  because  it  appears  amorig  the  writings  of 
Hahnemann,  it  is  unworthy  the  consideration  of  such  an  eminent 
authority  as  Professor  Koch. 

Other  articles  have  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  from  the  pens  of 
great  men  of  the  present  day,  wherein  the  writers  profess  to  have  made 
discoveries  that  are  the  veritable  A  B  C  of  practice  among  Hahnemann’s 
followers.  This  is  extremely  amusing,  and  the  thought  at  once  arises  in 
the  mind.  Whence  obtained  they  their  suggestions — are  they  really 
original  conceptions  ? 

I  mention  these  things,  not  to  discredit  scientific  workers  of  our  own 
times,  but  to  show  how  far  Hahnemann  was  in  advance  of  his  time, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  opinions  of  a  man  with  such  a  mind  and  capacity 
as  he  enjoyed  cannot  be  other  than  worthy  the  earnest  consideration  of 
all  well-intentioned  and  serious  men  of  the  present  day. 

The  statistics  I  have  laid  before  you  of  the  success  attending  the 
treatment  of  cholera,  as  compared  with  that  obtained  in  orthodox  prac¬ 
tice,  are  pregnant  with  suggestiveness.  Even  16  per  cent,  is  a  lamentable 
mortality,  but  when  compared  to  59  per  cent,  what  can  be  said  ?  Surely 
such  evidence  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  sceptical.  For 
myself,  I  have  long  been  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  ;  so  much 
so  that  I  am  prepared  to  affirm,  as  my  sincere  conviction,  that  in 
similia  similibus  curantur  is  to  be  found  the  only  true  law  of 
healing. 

Nearly  all  the  members  joined  in  the  discussion,  and  after  the  essayist 
had  replied,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  him  for  the  excellent 
paper  he  had  brought  before  the  Society. 

Jno.  B.  Wolstenholme,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  White 
Hart  Hotel,  Gainsborough,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  J une,  the  President, 
Jos.  Mackinder,  Esq.,  Peterborough,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
members  were  also  present : — J.  Brown,  Navenby ;  T.  Greaves,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  W.  A.  Field,  Grimsby  ;  T.  E.  Smith,  Market  Rasen ;  F.  A. 
Holmes,  Hemswell;  G.  Osborne,  Fulston ;  R.  T.  Hardy,  Sleaford; 
J.  Hool,  Sleaford.  Visitors :  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester,  and  H. 
Theakston,  Gainsborough. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professors  Robert- 
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son  and  Walley,  H.  Howse,  F.  Spencer,  G.  Goodacre,  B.  H.  Russell, 
J.  W.  Gresswell,  W.  G.  Dickinson,  J.  M.  Axe,  and  W.  S.  Carless, 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read,  Mr.  Smith 
acting  as  Secretary  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hardy  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Louth,  and 
Mr.  Hool  proposed  Mr.  Geo.  Bland,  of  Boston.  Both  names  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously  approved. 

Mr.  Hool  drew  attention  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  hour  at 
which  the  meetings  took  place.  He  suggested  that  Rule  6  be  obliterated, 
and  the  time  of  the  meetings  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  next 
meeting  be  at  12’30  p.m. 

Mr.  Smith  seconded  that  the  next  meeting  be  at  Sleaford  on  the  day 
fixed  at  12.30  p.m.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  President  then  said : — Gentlemen,  I  beg  most  sincerely  to  thank 
you  for  the  high  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  selecting  me  as 
your  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  You  have  met  here  to  hear  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Greaves, 
of  Manchester  (a  name  well  known  and  respected  by  all),  on  a  subject 
of  vital  importance ;  but  before  calling  on  him  I  wish  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  purchase  by  this  Association  of  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  books  and  instruments  for  the  use  of  its  members.  You  know 
full  well  that  there  are  certain  instruments  such  as  those  used  in  den¬ 
tistry  and  lithotomy,  &c.,  which  are  too  expensive  for  an  ordinary 
practitioner  to  obtain.  I  may  say  other  associations  have  done  so,  and 
from  what  I  have  heard,  it  has  been  a  great  boon  to  many  of  them. 
(Hear.) 

Mr.  Hool  asked  if  the  President  would  propose  to  buy  the  books  or 
instruments  out  of  the  present  funds,  and  if  so,  what  instruments  would 
be  selected  ? 

Mr.  Oreaves  said  one  instrument  purchased  by  the  Yorkshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  a  tooth  forceps,  Thompson’s  shears.  He  recommended  this 
as  a  very  useful  instrument. 

The  President. — I  have  that  myself,  and  shall  be  happy  to  lend  it. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the  Chairman  said  he  would  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  books  and  instruments  required,  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Greaves  reminded  the  members  of  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Veterinary  Association  next  month,  and  hoped  they  would  support  him 
as  President  of  that  Association.  Four  subjects  would  be  discussed: 
Professor  McCall  on  “  Food  Supply  as  obtained  from  Animals;”  “  Foot- 
and-Mouth  Complaint,”  by  Professor  Williams ;  and  they  expected  to 
have  Sir  Frederick  FitzWygram,  Dr.  Fleming,  Professor  Robertson,  and 
Professor  Walley.  There  would  also  be  a  paper  on  “Influenza  in  the 
Horse,”  by  Professor  Pritchard,  the  discussion  on  that  subject  being 
opened  by  Mr.  Edgar  Hartford ;  also  one  on  “  Cruelty  to  Animals,”  by 
Mr.  Briggs,  of  Bury,  the  discussion  to  be  opened  by  Professor  Pritchard. 
They  would  have  some  of  the  best  men  there,  and  they  expected  the 
discussions  would  be  very  interesting.  He  hoped  the  members  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Veterinary  Medical  Society  would  not  forget  the  30th 
and  31st  July  at  Manchester.  The  members  of  the  Association  are, 
he  said,  invited  to  partake  of  dinner  with  the  Lancashire  veterinary 
surgeons. 

The  President,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations,  called  upon  Mr. 
Greaves  to  read  his  paper  on  “  Glanders  in  the  Horse ;  its  Nature  and 
Prevention.” 
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Mr.  Oreaves^  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  said  that  glanders  was  always 
looked  upon  as  the  most  malignant,  terrible,  and  dangerous  disease  to 
which  the  horse  was  subject,  and,  unlike  almost  every  other  disease,  if 
the  glander  microbe  got  imported  into  the  system  by  any  means  what¬ 
soever,  its  effects  in  nearly  every  case  were  mortal.  Influenza,  pneu¬ 
monia,  enteritis,  hepatitis,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases  may  attack  the 
system,  even  in  the  most  virulent  form,  and  subside  again,  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind;  but  if  the  real  disease-producing  element  or  poison  of 
glanders  or  farcy  enters  the  system  it  is  never  eradicated.  There  is  an 
irregularity  and  uncertainty  in  the  period  of  incubation  and  some 
obscurity  about  it.  The  patient  may  rally  apparently  for  a  time,  when 
enjoying  genial  and  favorable  conditions,  and  may  live  an  indefinite 
period  in  an  apparently  healthy  state,  and  the  disease  be  unsuspected  ;  but 
sooner  or  later  the  small  living  micro-organisms  which  really  constitute 
the  disease,  and  which  are  all  the  time  lying  latent  in  the  system,  will, 
when  subjected  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  suddenly  become  resus¬ 
citated  and  manifest  their  full  vigour  and  vitality.  An  active  ferment  is 
set  up,  the  poison  germs  are  cultivated  in  the  whole  system,  creating  a 
loathsome,  virulent,  and  putrefying  condition  of  every  tissue  in  the 
body,  and  if  the  animal  be  not  destroyed,  in  nearly  every  case  death 
mercifully  puts  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  He  illustrated  his  statement 
that  a  patient  may  rally  for  a  time  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
live  an  indefinite  period  at  an  apparently  healthy  state,  by  citing  two 
cases  which  had  come  under  his  observation.  He  had  seen  cases  in  which 
scores  of  farcy  buds  existed  with  corded  absorbents,  and  nostrils  covered 
with  true  chancre  ulcers  and  tumefied  glands,  and  in  whose  lungs  there 
were  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  miliary  tubercules ;  thus,  even 
glanders  and  farcy  may  exist  in  some  cases,  and  yet  the  vital  organs 
not  be  impaired.  In  such  cases  the  animal  may  live  for  years.  His 
contention  was  that  had  these  horses  to  which  he  had  referred  continued 
where  they  improved  so  remarkably,  where  the  climate,  stables,  and 
conditions  were  so  genial  to  them,  the  seeds  of  disease  would  have  lain 
quiescent,  dormant  in  them  for  months  or  years,  and  the  disease  escape 
detection  or  identification,  but  that  the  seeds  of  the  disease  would 
become  resuscitated,  and  the  active  ferment  set  up  again  at  any  time, 
if  they  were  placed  in  altered  conditions  of  extreme  heat  or  cold, 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  or  reviving  the  glander  germs  which  still 
existed.  The  germs  of  glanders  can  lie  latent  in  other  conditions,  in 
other  habitats  than  animal  organisms.  Percival,  in  his  ‘  Hippopathology,’ 
gives  an  example  at  Lexhie  where  glanders  broke  out  amongst  the  troop 
horses  with  such  virulence  that  the  stables  were  obliged  to  be  shut  up, 
locked  up  for  thirty  years  ;  but  from  the  circumstances  of  another  war 
they  were  again  opened,  and  then,  from  the  infection  having  remained 
in  the  stables  all  the  time,  the  horses  that  were  put  into  them  became 
immediately  glandered.  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  that  can 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  physiologist  is  to  try  and  solve  the  question 
whether  those  micro-organisms  which  produced  glanders  in  the  latter 
horses  were  the  same  micro-organisms  which  produced  the  disease 
thirty  years  before  ?  Or  had  there  been  a  succession  of  generations  of 
these  micro-organisms  during  the  whole  of  this  period?  He  believed 
the  cause  of  glanders  and  farcy  to  be  in  every  instance  referable  to 
contagion — that  there  must  be  a  specific  glander  poison  or  glander  germ 
to  produce  glanders ;  that  this  specific  poison  or  germ  can  only  pro¬ 
duce  this  disease ;  it  can  produce  no  other  disease,  and  no  other 
poison  or  germ  can  produce  glanders.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  difference  in  degree  of  susceptibility  in  animals  is  as  wide  as  the 
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poles.  It  would  be  very  fallacious  reasoning  to  argue,  therefore, 
that  because  every  horse  in  a  stable  where  glanders  happens  to  be 
does  not  catch  the  disease  that  glanders  is  not  contagious. 

I  believe,  continued  Mr.  Greaves,  that  germs,  Bacteria  haeillus^  or 
microbes  of  any  species,  in  certain  conditions,  may  be  so  cultivated  that 
they  shall  become  more  powerful,  malignant,  and  virulent,  or  some 
germs.  Bacteria  bacillus,  or  microbes,  under  other  conditions,  may  be  so 
weakened  that  they  can  scarcely  produce  any  effect  whatever,  but  I  do 
not  believe  they  can  be  changed  in  their  nature,  that  is  their  species, 
their  individuality.  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  whether  the  glandular  form 
may  not  be  capable  of  being  transmitted  and  be  hereditary.  I  have  a 
full  and  confident  belief  in  the  advancement  of  science,  and  that  micro¬ 
scopes  and  other  means  will  in  time  advance  to  that  state  of  perfection 
that  the  germ  bacillus  or  microbe  of  glanders,  smallpox,  cattle  plague, 
and  all  other  infectious  diseases  will  be  detected  and  known  with  a 
distinctness,  an  individuality,  and  certainty,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  as  different  as  the  spider  and  the  common  fly.  Again, 
because  glanders  breaks  out  occasionally  in  a  foul,  ill-ventilated  stable, 
is  that  a  proof  that  it  is  the  foul  stable  and  not  contagion  from  which  it 
has  emanated  ?  I  am  certain  it  is  not  so ;  it  depends  upon  other  con¬ 
ditions.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  known  many  foul  stables  where  the 
miasma  and  strong  smells  were  intolerable,  and  had  been  so  for  many 
years,  but  in  them  glanders  had  fortunately  never  been  known,  although 
influenza,  chest  diseases,  &c.,  rode  rampant.  In  other  stables,  where 
the  ventilation  and  drainage  could  not  be  found  fault  with,  they  being 
sweet  and  healthy,  there  isolated  cases  of  glanders  had  a  transient 
existence.  To  prevent  the  disease  the  consideration  of  the  first  and 
greatest  importance  is  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  coming  near  any 
diseased  animal,  either  indoors  or  out  of  doors,  going  into  an  infected 
stable,  or  allowing  other  horses  to  come  into  your  stables.  Next  in 
point  of  importance  is  the  character  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  in 
which  your  horses  live.  See  that  it  is  free  from  pollution  or  miasma  from 
foul  drains ;  have  surface  drainage  if  possible  ;  have  your  ventilation  on 
correct  principles — a  current  of  air  through  the  stable  if  possible.  Sani¬ 
tary  science  is  all-important.  Sprinkle  quicklime  all  over  the  floor 
twice  a  week.  Keep  your  stables  a  comfortable,  genial  temperature; 
good,  sweet,  wholesome  food ;  good  water ;  not  overworked  ;  great  care 
taken,  both  in  the  stable  and  at  work.  All  these  points  attended  to,  it 
will  ensure  an  immunity  from  glanders.  Supposing  the  disease  has 
gained  an  entrance,  the  producing  element  radiates  ;  every  horse  in  the 
stable  imbibes  more  .or  less  of  it.  The  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  have 
the  affected  horse  or  horses  removed  at  once.  If  they  are  decided  cases 
they  should  be  destroyed  at  once ;  if  not  bad  cases  they  can  be  removed 
to  a  distance  and  kept  completely  isolated.  Secondly,  have  the  stalls 
they  occupied  thoroughly  cleansed.  This  consists  in  having  the  manger 
rack,  boskins,  and  wall  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  McDougall’s 
soap,  and  brush.  Put  a  white-hot  fire  in  a  moveable  grate  in  these  stalls 
an  hour  at  a  time  twice  a  day  for  a  week.  Thirdly,  fumigate  every  stall 
in  the  stable  with  carbolie  acid  fumes  every  day  for  a  week,  and  then 
twice  a  week  for  a  month.  Fourthly,  let  every  horse  in  the  stable  be 
carefully  and  strictly  examined  all  over  for  any  symptoms  of  glanders  or 
farcy.  This  examination  should  be  done  twice  a  week  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon  himself;  extra  care  should  be  taken  of  every  horse,  and  in  this 
way  in  nearly  every  case  you  may  effectually  stop  its  further  progress 
and  get'rid  of  this  frightful  disease.  I  fully  believe  every  infected  stable 
may  be  made  clean  by  these  means. 
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In  conclusion  Mr.  Greaves  said  :  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
law  as  it  affects  glanders.  The  law  says  a  man  shall  give  notice  to  the 
police  of  his  having  glanders  in  his  stud,  but  I  know  of  no  penalty  for 
his  not  doing  so.  If  he  moves  a  glandered  animal  into  the  public  street 
he  is  liable  to  a  fine.  The  local  authority  can  prevent  the  movement  of 
all  horses  out  of  a  stable  in  which  a  glandered  horse  has  been  standing. 
This  would  be  in  many  cases  an  immense  inconvenience  and  a  great 
hardship ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  simply  ruin  to  the  owner.  At  present  an 
inspector  is  powerless.  A  man  may  have  fifty  glandered  horses  in  his 
stable,  and  no  one  can  order  their  destruction ;  he  may  sell  any  other 
horse  out  of  the  stable  not  apparently  diseased,  and  although  it  may  be 
only  passing  through  the  stages  of  incubation  he  may  work  them  at 
night,  and  need  have  no  fear  of  detection,  unless  some  accident  or  defect 
attract  the  attention  of  the  policeman.  Now,  to  detect  and  destroy  each 
centre  of  contagion,  and  thus  prevent  its  spread,  we  should  have  a  strict 
law,  compelling  all  slaughter-houses  to  keep  a  register,  and  to  make  a 
return  of  all  glandered  horses  coming  into  their  hands,  and  state  candidly 
and  honestly  where  they  come  from.  This  they  do  not ;  they  only  return 
such  as  are  sent  to  them  by  the  inspector,  and  they  argue  that  the  other 
cases  are  unrecognised  by  them.  We  cannot  force  men  to  see,  but  we 
might  prevent  them  from  killing  any  horse  with  a  discharge  from  his 
nose,  or  with  suspicious  sores  on  his  body  or  limbs,  until  examined  by 
the  inspector  or  a  veterinary  surgeon.  By  these  means,  and  by  a  con¬ 
stant  and  diligent  supervision  of  slaughter-houses,  every  glandered 
stable  in  the  kingdom  would  become  known  to  the  authorities,  and  then 
the  law  could  compel  all  such  stables  to  have  surface  drainage  and  un¬ 
dergo  the  process  of  cleansing  I  have  indicated ;  then  glanders  and  farcy 
in  England,  instead  of  being  on  the  increase,  as  at  the  present  time, 
would  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  (Applause.) 

The  President, — The  paper  is  now  for  discussion.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  anyone  on  this  very  interesting  paper. 

Mr,  Greaves  said,  maintaining  that  glanders  was  on  the  increase,  that 
he  had  been  told  of  many  cases  in  London  and  Manchester,  and  he  had 
known  fifteen  horses  in  one  establishment  attacked  at  one  time.  It 
was  confined  nearly  always  to  old  stables  ;  new  stables  were  generally 
free  from  glanders,  but  from  old  ones  it  was  difficult  to  quite  get  rid 
of  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Holmes  cited  a  case  which  he  believed  followed  on  influenza 
or  strangles.  His  father  attended  these  horses  and  pronounced  them  to 
be  suffering  from  glanders ;  but  the  owner  of  the  horses  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  judgment,  and  Captain  Russell  came  and  examined  the  horses 
and  declared  the  disease  to  be  nasal  gleet.  He  trephined  one  of  the 
animals  in  the  superior  maxillary  sinus,  but  found  no  matter  there. 
He  then  opened  the  frontal  sinus,  but  found  none  there.  He  (the 
speaker)  passed  in  the  meanwhile,  and  was  appointed  inspector.  The 
police  gave  notice  to  him  of  this  case,  but  he  could  find  no  discharge 
from  the  nasal  chamber,  though  he  fancied  in  two  or  three  cases  he 
could  see  small  spots.  He  informed  the  owner  of  the  horses  that  he 
thought  it  was  glanders,  but  he  still  stuck  to  his  own  opinion.  A  donkey 
was  purchased,  and  he  inoculated  it  with  the  discharge  from  the  horse’s 
nostril,  and  in  thirteen  days  it  died.  He  (the  owner)  was  still  not 
satisfied,  and  a  second  donkey  was  purchased  and  inoculated,  and  it  died 
in  thirteen  days.  He  would  like  to  know  if  anyone  here  believed  in 
the  spontaneous  origin  of  glanders  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hool  did  not  think  it  would  arise  spontaneously. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  these  cases  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  glanders. 
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because  he  heard  from  the  people  who  afterwards  bought  them,  and  they 
died  in  their  possession. 

Mr.  Hool  asked  if  anyone  had  noticed  any  rise  in  the  temperature 
during  glanders  ? 

Mr.  Theakston. — I  don’t  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Greaves.— r\  can’t  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hool. — Can  you  detect  it  in  the  early  stages  ? 

Mr.  Tkeaksto7i. — I  have  seen  it  in  the  College,  and  1  don’t  think  you 
can  detect  it  in  the  early  stages. 

Mr.  Hool  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  have  ulceration  of  the  Schnei¬ 
derian  membrane  without  glanders  ? 

Mr.  Greaves. — If  you  have  ulceration  of  the  membrane,  you  decidedly 
have  glanders.  You  may  have  tumefaction  of  the  superior  maxillary 
gland,  but  if  it  continues  hard  for  weeks  and  there  is  a  discharge  from 
the  nostril,  even  if  there  is  no  ulceration,  it  is  a  case  of  glanders  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  If  there  is  ulceration  and  discharge,  you  can 
call  it  by  no  other  name. 

3Ir.  Hai'dy  said  he  saw  a  case  once  in  which  the  ulcer  had  gone  right 
through  the  septum.  He  was  called  upon  one  day  by  a  man  who  said 
he  had  got  a  horse  that  had  a  running  at  the  nose,  and  he  wanted  a  few 
balls.  He  came  again  and  said  it  was  still  discharging.  He  took 
some  more  balls,  and  a  week  after  he  called  him  in  to  see  it,  saying  it 
had  been  discharging  six  weeks  or  two  months,  but  from  one  nostril 
alone,  and  it  was  not  at  all  foetid.  The  horse  was  gradually  wasting  in 
condition,  and  he  found  the  septum  nasi  extensively  ulcerated,  through 
one  of  which  he  could  get  his  finger.  He  had  it  killed,  and  he  found 
extensive  ulceration  down  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs.  This  horse  stood 
between  two  others  in  the  same  place,  a  badly-ventilated  stable  scarcely 
six  feet  high,  and  they  never  had  the  slightest  symptoms. 

Mr.  Greaves. — They  must  have  been  very  unsusceptible  subjects.  There 
is  not  one  horse  in  fifty  but  would  have  been  glandered  under  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Field  said  he  saw  the  horses  referred  to  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  he 
suggested  inoculation. 

Mr.  Gi'eaves  said  he  thought  he  might  say  truthfully  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  case  of  cold  or  nasal  gleet  develop  into  glanders. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Mackinder  said  he  remembered  a  case  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  a  stable  and  burn  it  before  glanders 
could  be  eradicated.  Ulceration,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  a  supposed 
symptom  of  the  disease  ;  but  he  had  seen  cases  of  glanders  where  there 
was  no  ulceration  at  all.  In  the  first  stage  there  was  a  discharge  and 
hardening  of  the  membrane,  but  no  ulceration.  They  were  destroyed 
on  suspicion  of  having  glanders, 

Mr.  Hardy. — You  can’t  destroy  them  on  suspicion. 

The  President. — You  can  by  giving  fourteen  days’  notice. 

Mr.  Smith.— li  the  local  authority  is  satisfied  the  cases  are  glanders, 
they  can  give  the  order  to  destroy. 

Mr.  Hardy  said  it  was  diflferent  if  they  isolated  the  cases.  He  did  not 
think  they  should  destroy  on  suspicion. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  local  authorities  did  not  allow  com¬ 
pensation  for  diseased  animals. 

Mr.  Hardy. — They  can’t  allow  compensation  in  the  cases  of  glanders, 
but  they  will  if  destroyed  on  suspicion. 

The  President  said  he  seized  a  horse  in  Peterborough  with  glanders  and 
had  it  destroyed.  One  of  the  owner’s  own  mates  whispered  to  him  and 
said  he  had  another  one  at  home.  He  wrote  to  the  veterinary  inspector. 
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and  he  found  a  glandered  animal,  and  the  man  for  not  giving  notice  of 
it  was  heavily  fined  by  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  Greaves. — But  if  he  keeps  it  in  his  own  stable,  and  never  takes  it 
out,  what  power  have  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — In  a  case  of  suspected  glanders  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  nearest  police-constable. 

Mr.  MacUnder. — There  is  a  £20  penalty  for  neglecting  to  give  notice. 
As  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  through  a  stable,  Mr.  Greaves  said  he 
remembered  a  case  in  the  middle  of  a  stable  of  eighty  horses.  It  was 
removed,  and  fires  were  lighted  in  stalls,  and  no  other  horses  became 
infected.  He  asked  if  a  cow  was  ca^  .ole  of  taking  the  disease  of  glanders  ; 
and  Mr.  Hool  said  he  had  never  seen  it  in  a  cow. 

Mr.  Greaves  asked  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Taylor.,  having  first  thanked  the  members  of  the  Society  for  their 
kindness  in  extending  an  invitation  to  him,  said  that  he  did  not  know 
he  could  add  anything  to  the  discussion.  There  were  one  or  two  points 
which  caused  him  to  remember  certain  cases  of  so-called  farcy  without 
any  glander  symptoms  being  present,  and  after  treatment  by  his  father 
and  himself  they  perfectly  recovered.  In  one  case  he  knew  the  animal 
remained  with  five  or  six  other  horses  in  the  stable,  and  no  further 
symptoms  in  the  animal  or  those  with  it  were  developed.  In  another 
case  glanders  went  through  the  whole  of  the  stable.  He  certainly  shared 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hardy  with  regard  to  the  cautious  manner  in  which 
he  should  proceed  in  cases  of  suspicion.  Some  time  ago  he  was  called 
in  to  see  a  horse  that  was  supposed  to  have  sorethroat  and  cold.  There 
was  a  tumefaction  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and  also  a  discharge.  The 
superficial  lymphatics  of  the  hind  extremities  were  tense,  and  the  glands 
were  enlarged  and  tumefied.  It  was  a  young  horse  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  only  one  the  man  had.  It  was  five  years  old,  and  he  did 
his  best  to  obtain  a  history  of  the  case,  as  to  whether  it  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  horses,  &c.  He  pointed  out  to  the  owner  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  and  he  left  it  with  him  (the  owner)  to  destroy  the  horse  if 
he  chose.  He  must  disagree  with  the  belief  that  horses  that  were  suffering 
from  glanders  ought  to  be  and  could  be,  on  the  authority  of  the  Act, 
destroyed.  In  doubtful  cases  the  resort  to  inoculation  was  the  best 
proof  of  the  presence  or  not  of  glanders  or  farcy.  He  had  seen  cases  of 
glanders  where  there  had  been  no  ulcers  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
Whenever  there  was  any  doubt  it  was  always  most  prudent  to  resort  to 
isolation. 

Mr.  Greaves. — Supposing  there  were  ulcers  and  tumefied  glands,  and 
a  discharge  from  the  nostril  for  several  weeks,  would  you  have  any 
hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  glanders  ? 

Mr.  Taylor. — None  whatever,  though  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
discharge.  It  is  sticky,  gummy,  and  adheres  to  the  edge  of  the  nostril. 
If  there  were  tubercles  on  the  lungs  it  was  glanders. 

Mr.  Field  asked  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  Professor  Sewell  drove  two 
glandered  horses  for  years  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  further  expressed  his  opinion  that  glanders  would  never 
be  eradicated  until  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  carried  out  to 
the  letter. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Holmes  said  there  was  a  rise  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  donkey  he  inoculated  three  days  after  the  operation. 

The  discussion  then  terminated,  and  Mr.  Holmes  said  he  wished  to  ask 
if  anyone  here  had  ever  known  a  straw  or  bent  in  the  teat  of  a  cow 
without  being  placed  there  ? 
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Mr.  Hool  said  he  bad  known  boys  do  it. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  had  three  times  found  a  straw  in  the  teat  of  a  cow, 
and  the  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  it  had  been  placed  there 
by  someone. 

Mr.  Theakston. — What  is  your  idea  of  docking  horses  ? 

The  President. — I  shall  dock  them  until  I  am  stopped. 

Mr.  Greaves. — Professor  Robertson  and  Professor  Brown  speak  de¬ 
cidedly  about  it,  and  say  that  it  is  an  illegal  act,  and  that  veterinary 
surgeons  must  drop  it ;  but  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  veterinary 
surgeons  think  that  docking  is  not  odifelty  if  properly  performed.  There 
have  been  several  cases  tried  and  fccprred  to  a  superior  Court.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Axe  says  it  is  not  cruel,  and  Professor  Pritchard  says  it  is  cruelty. 
I  have  publicly  stated  that  I  will  never  appear  in  the  witness-box 
against  a  veterinary  surgeon  unless  there  is  gross  malpractice.  I  do 
say  this  :  that  the  operation  ought  never  to  be  performed  except  by  a 
duly  qualified  man.  (Hear.) 

The  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greaves 
for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Hardy  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Greaves,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  only  wished  he  could  be  of 
greater  service  to  his  professional  brethren  than  he  was.  To  those  who 
had  given  him  their  votes  in  the  recent  election  he  returned  thanks. 
He  had  been  placed  third  on  the  list,  and  for  placing  him  in  that 
honorable  position  he  was  very  pleased  to  thank  them,  and  also  for  the 
kindness  shown  to  him  that  day. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves,  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  and  suitably  acknowledged. 

F.  Spencer,  Hon.  Sec. 
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MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  of  June  at  the 
Bush  Hotel,  Carlisle,  the  President,  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  present :  Messrs.  Joseph  Carlisle,  Carlisle  ; 
H.  Thompson,  Aspatria;  J.  M.  Watson,  Ireby;  J.  Pears,  Penrith;  R. 
Roberts,  Kendal;  W.  C.  Croudace,  Haltwhistle ;  Wm.  Summers,  Allen¬ 
dale  ;  John  F.  Thompson,  Aspatria ;  Jas.  G.  Bell,  Carlisle ;  Jacob 
Dawson,  Carlisle  ;  Thomas  Coates,  Brampton  ;  J.  Lawson,  Keswick  ;  J. 
Young,  Cockermouth ;  J.  Soulsby,  Whitehaven  ;  J.  Donald,  Wigton. 

The  visitors  included  Professors  Williams  and  Lewis,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr. 
J.  Twentyman,  Blenerliasset  Farm ;  Mr.  Pattinson  Hay  ton,  Carlisle  ;  and 
Mr.  Warwick,  Hutton  Ends. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  calling  upon  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

Mr.  Jas.  G.  Bell  nominated  Mr.  Howe,  Keswick ;  and  Mr.  Thompson 
nominated  Mr.  John  Bell,  Clonmel,  as  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  next  read  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  from  the 
following  gentlemen  : — Messrs.  A.  J.  McIntosh,  Dumfries;  R.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Edinburgh ;  Jacob  Howe,  Keswick  ;  Thomas  Greaves,  Manchester  ; 
T.  D.  Anderson,  Wigton;  Henry  Pears,  Langholm;  James  Clough, 
Whitehaven  ;  James  Chalmers,  Longtown  ;  Joseph  Robson,  Penrith,  and 
Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mi'.  Thompson.,  Aspatria,  Professors  Williams  and 
Lewis  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  the  following  notice  of 
motion  from  Mr.  Dawson :  “  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  representatives 
of  the  lay  press  be  excluded  from  our  meetings,  and  that  all  reports 
thereof  emanate  from  the  Secretary  direct.” 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Christopher 
Chambers,  near  Silloth,  had  been  suing  for  attendance  in  the  Wigton 
County  Court.  Mr.  Chambers  was  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  it 
would  be  well  that  he  should  be  informed  that  his  acting  as  one  was 
subject  to  a  penalty.  He  believed  the  case  had  been  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Chambers  be  cautioned. 

The  Secretary  advised  members  to  see  that  their  names  were  correctly 
entered  in  the  register  of  veterinary  surgeons,  pointing  out  one  or  two 
omissions. 

Mr,  Thompson  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on  “  Hoose  and  Diarrhoea 
in  Stirks,  prefaced  by  some  Remarks  on  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  and 
Germic  Diseases  in  general,”  as  follows ; — 

Some  twenty-four  years  ago,  on  my  first  settling  down  at  Aspatria,  I 
remember  being  on  one  occasion  in  the  farmyard  at  Brayton  Hall,  when 
the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  entered  into  conversation  with  me,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  alluded  to  my  recent  commencement  of  practice. 
He  expressed  his  good  wishes  for  my  success,  adding  that  he  thought 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  a  professional  man  in  the  district. 

During  the  interview  he  referred  to  the  large  number  of  deaths 
annually  taking  place  amongst  his  young  cattle,  and  urged  me  to  look 
around  and  endeavour  to  introduce  some  rational  measures  as  pre¬ 
ventives,  in  the  way  of  better  sanitary  arrangements,  which  would  tend 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  young  animals,  and  as  near  as  I  can  remember  he 
said : — 

“  If  this  could  be  accomplished  by  any  system  of  improved  sanitation 
it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  whole  farming  community,  as  I  consider 
the  saving  of  the  lives  of  the  young  animals  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
old  adage  in  connection  with  saving  money  ‘  Take  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,’  and  so  it  would  be  in  farming 
stock,  if  farmers  took  care  of  the  calves  and  stirks,  the  older  animals 
might  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves.” 

He  also  alluded  to  the  numerous  losses  arising  from  calves  dying  from 
what  is  commonly  called  “white  scour  ”  or  “diarrhoea,”  enlarged  joints, 
or  what  is  still  vulgarly  named  “joint  fellon,”  also  from  inflammation  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  or  that  which  is  known  as  “  navel-ill,”  as  well  as 
hoose  or  cough.  The  remarks  made  by  the  late  baronet  I  have  never 
forgotten ;  they  were  the  fir.st  which  led  me  to  think  of  preventive 
measures  for  some  of  the  diseases  in  cattle,  and  especially  their  young, 
over  which  we  have  very  little  control  with  medical  treatment,  as  we 
are  generally  consulted  when  too  late,  but,  by  giving  attention  to  the 
prevention  of  the  maladies,  I  do  most  decidedly  think  that  we,  as  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  would  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  considerably  above 
what  it  has  ever  yet  attained. 

It  is  an  old  but  true  saying  that  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure,” 
and  if  we  could  by  any  means  devise  methods  whereby  we  could  prevent 
some  of  the  maladies  which  make  such  ravages  and  cause  such  heavy 
losses  in  our  valuable  flocks  and  herds,  how  much  better  would  it  be 
than  endeavouriug  to  cure  them  after  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to 
develop  itself. 

In  my  opinion,  a  large  number  of  the  complaints  to  which  cattle  are 
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subject  would  be  considerably  reduced,  if  the  breeders  and  feeders 
would  turn  their  attention  to  a  better  system  of  farm  sanitation,  and  I 
feel  certain  if  sanitary  measures  were  entbrced,  our  annual  losses  would 
not  be  nearly  so  heavy  as  they  are  at  present.  Look  at  the  appalling 
loss  yearly  sustained  by  rot  or  liver-fluke,  braxy  and  louping-ill,  in 
sheep  alone,  ailments  indigenous  to  our  country,  and  which  might  be 
prevented  if  the  Government  would  look  to  and  take  up  energetic 
measures,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  at  present  with  what  they 
happily  call  “  foreign  or  imported  diseases.”  If,  with  the  help  of  men 
like  Drs.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Bastian,  Professors  Tyndall,  Pasteur,  Koch, 
and  others,  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  discovery  of 
germic  diseases — diseases  which  are  due  to  small  organisms  in  the  system  ; 
if  we  could  demonstrate  as  a  certainty  that  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
lately  sd  prevalent,  was  due  to  small  germic  bodies  in  the  blood ;  if  we 
could  also  discover  under  what  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions 
these  organisms  take  up  their  abode  in  the  animals  and  multiply  and 
produce  the  disease,  and  by  these  means  be  enabled  to  prevent  it,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  than  to  have  to  suffer  from  the  unpleasant,  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  expensive  regulations  which  cause  such  a  deadlock  to 
the  cattle  trade  of  this  country!  In  former  years,  when  there  were  no 
restrictions,  and  the  disease  was  allowed  to  have  its  full  swing,  im¬ 
mediately  it  made  its  appearance  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  all  the 
cattle  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  that  the  disease  might  the 
sooner  run  its  course,  which  it  invariably  did,  and  died  out  in  a  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  space  of  time  than  it  appears  to  do  at  the  present  day. 

Generally  speaking,  epidemics  and  epizootics  are  more  virulent  at  their 
first  outbreak  than  in  their  later  stages,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the 
morbid  material,  germs,  or  spores  which  cause  the  disease  become 
modified  or  attenuated  and  lose  their  extreme  virulence  by  passing 
through  the  bodies  of  so  many  different  animals,  and  gradually  assuming 
a  milder  form  until  the  diseases  disappear.  If  this  were  not  so,  every 
severe  epidemic  would  have  a  tendency  towards  total  extermination. 
Relaxed  systems  with  feeble  vitality,  and  weak  constitutions  with  fine 
organization,  are  the  subjects  most  suited  for  the  development  and 
multiplication  of  micro-organisms,  and,  from  accounts,  Pasteur  has  by 
repeated  propagations  or  generations  succeeded  in  so  modifying  the 
bacilli  of  several  fatal  diseases  that  they  not  only  become  quite  harmless, 
but  also  act  as  a  preventive  by  inoculating  healthy  animals  with  these 
attenuated  preparations. 

Formerly,  when  the  disease  was  rife,  very  little  was  thought  about  it, 
and  veterinary  aid  was  scarcely  ever  required ;  and  why  there  should  be 
such  a  commotion  in  the  country  when  it  happens  to  break  out  now  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand,  seeing  that  very  few  deaths  take 
place.  From  the  general  tone  of  the  country  over  which  I  travel,  both 
amongst  farmers,  cattle-dealers,  and  others,  there  is  but  one  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  restrictions  as  to  the  removal  of  animals 
have  done  more  injury  and  caused  more  loss,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  than  ever  the  disease  did  in  its  most  virulent  form.  Whenever  I 
have  asked  farmers,  traders  and  feeders,  if  they  could  buy  store  cattle 
affected  with  foot-and  mouth  disease  at  10s.  or  20s.  per  head  less  than 
non-affected  animals,  would  they  run  the  risk,  all  have  replied  that  they 
would  risk  the  transaction  as  they  had  done  before  when  there  were  no 
restrictions.  What  did  the  restrictions  do  for  the  cattle  and  sheep- 
feeders  last  winter  ?  Why,  they  caused  stocks  to  be  purchased  at  such 
high  figures  that  when  they  were  ready  for  the  butcher,  after  wintering 
on  cake,  corn,  turnips,  &c.  the  animals  failed  to  bring  the  prices  paid 
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for  them  at  the  prevlons  back  end.  Who  has  to  recompense  the  farmer 
for  this  loss  ?  IVlust  he  look  to  the  Government  or  landlord?  Where  do 
his  rent  and  taxes  come  from  when  he  is  losing  on  both  horn  and  corn  ? 
As  the  finest  dressed  wheat  is  making  only  about  half  the  price  it  did  a 
few  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  real  practical  men,  who 
are  the  meat-producers,  are  not  at  all  in  favour  of  these  rigid  restric¬ 
tions  ;  we,  therefore,  can  only  assume  that  they  must  have  their  origin 
and  enforcement  with  fancy  breeders,  who  can  aflford  to  give  £500  to 
£1000  for  a  single  animal. 

Certainly,  it  causes  in  many  instances  a  great  pecuniary  loss  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  when  in-calf  cows  are  attacked,  resulting  in  casting  their  calves, 
loss  of  milk,  and  death  of  the  young  animals ;  but  this,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  modified  or  prevented  to  a  great  extent.  Sheep  also  suflfer  very 
much  from  this  disease,  and  so  do  young  pigs.  But  individuals  must, 
aud  bave  had  always,  to  give  way  to  the  majority. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  sometimes  appears  veiled  in  mystery.  I 
remember,  some  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  George  TordiflP, 
Wolsty-Stangs,  bought  some  cattle  from  a  neighbouring  farmer.  A  few 
months  after  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  in  his  farm  buildinsrs,  and 
all  the  animals,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  &c.,  were  aflfected  more  or  less 
with  the  complaint.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Tordiflf  had  not 
bought  a  single  animal  from  any  other  person  between  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chasing  these  animals  from  his  neighbour  and  the  commencement  of  the 
complaint ;  and  what  is  more  striking  still,  there  was  not,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  another  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  either  Cumberland  or 
Westmoreland  at  that  time ;  nor  had  any  of  his  friends  or  neighbours  a 
single  case,  and  the  disease  died  out  on  the  premises  without  spreading 
any  further.  Yet  at  this  time  there  were  none  of  the  stringent  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  removal  of  cattle,  nor  yet  a  cordon  of  police  to  guard 
the  infected  area.  Again,  a  few  months  afterwards,  a  black  cow 
commenced  with  a  disease  of  the  left  lung  which  ended  in  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  Mr.  Tordiff  unfortunately  had  to  slaughter  the  largest 
portion  of  his  valuable  stock.  One  of  the  cows  at  the  time  of  attack 
was  suckling  two  calves ;  the  cow  was  put  down,  but  the  calves  lived  and 
did  well,  never  showing  the  least  symptoms  of  the  disease.  No  other 
outbreaks  followed  these  on  Mr.  Tordiflf’s  farm,  though  I  attended  the 
animals  through  both  diseases  twice  and  three  times  a  week,  and  passed 
to  and  fro  amongst  other  stock  without  any  serious  consequences  arising 
therefrom. 

Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  of  Hay  ton,  informs  me  that  when  he  lived  at 
Ireby  he  bought  a  cow  from  one  of  his  neighbours.  Two  months  after 
it  commenced  with  foot-and  mouth  disease,  and  all  his  stock  suflfered 
more  or  less,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  bullocks  in  a  byre  adjoining 
the  box,  and  only  separated  by  a  thin  partition  from  the  cow  that  first 
commenced.  Nor  had  he  purchased  any  other  animal  in  the  interval ; 
the  disease  extended  no  further,  nor  was  there  any  other  case  Mr. 
Watson  was  aware  of  in  the  county.  Again,  some  time  ago,  Hy.  Kailton, 
Esq.,  Snittlegarth,  bought  about  a  score  of  cattle  at  Cockermouth 
Market,  which  had  been  exhibited  at  Carlisle  two  days  previously,  and 
no  doubt  but  they  would  have  been  inspected  there.  Two  of  his  friends 
looked  at  the  animals  before  Mr.  Railton  purchased  them.  They  were 
then  sent  home  and  driven  along  a  road  through  two  parcels  of  land 
occupied  by  some  of  his  neighbours,  wherein  cattle  and  sheep  were 
grazing ;  next  day  the  recently  purchased  animals  were  found  to  be 
suflfering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  it  confined  itself  to  these 
animals,  and  spread  no  further,  neither  did  any  of  the  apimals  depas- 
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turing  in  the  fields  through  which  the  cattle  had  passed  the  previous  day 
become  infected,  nor  did  four  cows  sutler  that  were  following  on  the 
road  from  Cockermouth  immediately  behind  Mr.  Railton’s  cattle. 

Again,  the  last  time  the  complaint  attacked  the  cattle  at  Bray  ton  Hall, 
there  were  nearly  200  head  in  the  parks.  The  object  in  bringing  them 
all  together  was  to  let  all  take  the  disease  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  get 
through  it,  when  only  about  ninety-eight  animals  became  affected.  This, 
to  my  mind,  proves  pretty  clearly  that  the  germs  become  modified  or 
attenuated  by  passing  through  so  many  different  subjects,  and  thereby 
lose  their  virulence,  which  goes  to  prove,  to  a  great  extent,  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Pasteur,  as  he  has  succeeded  in  developing  from  a  vegetable 
spore  or  germ,  by  cultivating  hay  tea  bacilli  in  animal  soups,  and 
generating  it  into  the  malignant  germ  of  anthrax,  which  destroys  so 
many  sheep  on  the  Continent.  After  passing  through  the  bodies  of 
living  animals,  he  has  re-cultivated  the  germ,  so  as  to  rob  it  of  its 
virulent  action,  thus  showing  that  from  these  small  vegetable  organisms, 
which  are  floating  in  our  midst  unperceived  by  the  naked  eye,  under 
certain  conditions  and  circumstances,  are  undergoing  continual  change, 
and  some  ever  ready  for  attacking  the  animal  kingdom  with  epizootic 
and  epidemic  diseases  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  and  a  suitable 
subject  offers  itself,  and  again  to  become  modified  or  attenuated  by 
passing  through  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  living  subjects.  This  is  well 
exemplilied  in  everyday  life.  We  all  know  that  by  careful  cultivation 
we  can  develop  from  the  wild  oat  grass  a  perfect  oat,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perfectly-developed  oat,  if  left  to  its  natural  resources  and  un¬ 
cared  for,  will  degenerate  back  again  to  the  common  oat  grass.  The 
same  law  holds  good  for  the  parsnip  and  every  other  vegetable ;  and  so 
we  find  it  in  the  animal  kingdom,  or  why  change  our  male  animals  ? — for 
we  know  too  well  that  in-and-in  breeding  tends  to  degeneracy  and 
disease.  Then  why  there  should  be  such  a  cry  out  immediately  a  case 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  reported,  and  such  stringent  official  re¬ 
strictions  and  red-tapeism  enforced,  I  cannot  tell — making  a  great  fuss 
over  the  symptoms,  but  leaving  the  cause  to  have  its  effect ;  and  if  by 
the  restrictions  so  rigidly  enforced  we  keep  foot-and-mouth  disease 
lingering  in  our  midst,  preventing  it  from  running  its  course  and  dying 
out,  we  do  a  great  injustice  to  private  individuals  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
community. 

Whenever  we  have  a  case  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  or  scarlatina  in 
the  human  subject,  it  can  generally  be  traced  to  some  defective  drainage 
or  bad  sanitary  arrangement,  but  these  subjects  are  now  well  under  the 
control  of  the  medical  profession,  and  not  left  to  conjecture,,  or  in  the 
hands  of  unscientific  men,  and  it  is  very  humiliating  to  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  to  have  these  matters  taken  almost  out  of  their  hands,  and  only 
allowed  to  play  second  fiddle. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  instances  these  so-called 
imported  diseases  are  mainly  due  to  the  exhaustive  effects  of  the  means 
used  in  the  transmission  of  cattle  from  other  countries  to  this  one.  For 
instance,  take  Ireland.  Cattle  may  have  to  be  driven  a  number  of  miles 
before  being  placed  on  the  railway,  to  be  carried  a  long  distance,  more 
particularly  in  the  early  spring  months,  and  perhaps  have  just  left  their 
warm  byres  or  cabins,  and  therefore  are  quite  unprepared  for  a  long, 
cold  journey.  They  are  then  put  on  shipboard,  closely  huddled 
together,  and  on  reaching  our  shores  after,  perhaps,  a  rough  passage, 
they  are  again  retrucked,  and,  sent  onwards,  and,  arriving  at  some  market 
town,  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  the  purchasers  then  take  them  forward, 
perhaps  another  ten  or  thirty  miles  by  rail  or  road,  and  all  this  while 
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with  little  or  no  food.  Having  arrived  at  their  fixed  destination,  the 
owner,  for  fear  they  should  be  affected  with  disease,  has  them  housed 
into,  perhaps,  a  damp,  badly-ventilated  place,  or  turned  into  the  open 
field,  and  probably  all  this  is  being  done  during  the  most  inclement 
weather.  Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  the  systems  of  the  animals  become 
so  relaxed  and  enfeebled  as  to  present  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  the  development  of  these  epizootic  diseases  ?  And  as  it  is  now 
generally  thought  these  maladies  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  small 
germs  developing  and  propagating  in  the  body — for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  teeming  with  germs  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
water  we  drink,  which  only  require  suitable  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions,  where  they  can  find  a  bed  and  proper  pabulum  for  their  de¬ 
velopment — I  therefore  think  there  is  ample  room  for  further  research, 
and  the  introduction  of  preventive  measures. 

At  every  port  of  debarkation  in  this  country  there  ought  to  be 
provided  large  quarantine  depots,  where  the  animals,  on  their  arrival, 
could  be  properly  sheltered  and  attended  to  until  the  relaxation  and 
exhaustion  brought  about  by  the  sea  voyage,  had  passed  away,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  attained  sufficient  tone  of  system  they  could  be  allowed 
to  proceed  on  their  journey.  The  regulations  of  the  depot  should  be 
under  Government  rule,  and  properly  qualified  attendants  to  look  after 
them,  and  see  that  the  animals  were  well-cared  for,  the  expenses  en¬ 
tailed  by  these  arrangements  to  be  defrayed  by  the  importers.  These 
regulations  would,  1  think,  greatly  tend  to  minimise  the  so-called 
“  foreign  diseases”  arising  from  cattle  being  imported  into  this  country, 
and  the  seller  would  gain  more  per  head  for  the  animals,  which  would 
cover  the  cost,  and  the  purchaser  would  buy  with  greater  confidence. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  am  transgressing.  At  the  last,  and  I 
might  say,  the  first  meeting  of  our  Society,  1  promised  to  read  a  paper 
on  “  Hoose  and  Diarrhoea  in  Young  Cattle,”  and  as  these  two  com¬ 
plaints  arise  from  somewhat  similar  causes,  I  have  therefore  coupled 
them  together. 

With  reference  to  the  former  complaint,  it  should  be  understood  that  I 
allude  to  the  hoose  which  is  so  common  amongst  young  cattle  at  the  back 
end  of  the  year,  and  which,  you  are  all  aware,  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  small  thread-worms,  known  as  strongles,  infesting  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  generally  most  prevalent  in  September 
and  October,  more  particularly  so  in  wet  seasons,  on  strong  clays  or 
retentive  soils,  where  water  is  seen  in  small  pools ;  in  fact,  on  any  land 
that  is  soppy  and  wet.  Such  conditions  always  favour  the  complaint. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  worms  in 
such  large  numbers  as  are  found  on  post-mortems  gain  their  habitat.  My 
friend,  Mr.  A.  S.  Mofiatt,  of  Newcastle,  an  eminent  microscopist,  informs 
me  that  while  examining  a  strongle  taken  from  the  lungs  of  a  sheep, 
under  a  microscope,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body  split  open  longitudinally,  and  a  large  number  of 
young — in  every  way  the  fac-simile  of  the  parent — roll  out  into  the  water 
on  the  slide.  They  all  seemed  fully  formed  and  ready  for  their  work, 
thus  showing  that  the  parasite  is  ovoviviparous,  hatching  its  young 
within  its  own  body,  and  not  depositing  eggs.  This,  I  think,  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  the  parasites  being  found  so  early  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  complaint  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes ;  but  how 
they  gain  their  admittance  at  first,  as  already  stated,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  I  trust,  however,  that  from  the  discussion  which  I  expect 
to  follow,  with  the  microscopic  illustrations  by  Professor  Williams,  we 
may  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  how  they  do  so. 
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My  view  is  that  the  small  strongles,  which  have  been  hatched  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  might  have  been  coughed  up  by  previously  affected 
animals  on  to  the  grazing  pastures,  or  left  on  the  ground  in  the  faeces  of 
such  animals,  and  in  wet  weather  or  dewy  nights — as  they  require 
moisture  for  their  existence — attach  themselves  to  the  muzzles  of  the 
calves,  and  insidiously  find  their  way  up  the  nostril  into  the  trachea, 
their  proper  habitat,  whilst  the  calves  are  in  a  sleepy  condition,  induced 
by  the  sedative  effects  of  the  cold  ground,  when  lying  down  at  night 
with  their  head  and  neck  outstretched,  as  we  frequently  see  them. 

These  parasites,  after  becoming  fully  matured,  split  open  and  liberate 
numerous  smaller  worms,  which  have  been  developed  within  their  body, 
and  thus,  two  or  three  strongles  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
large  number  frequently  found  in  the  windpipe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my 
practical  experience  has  always  pointed  to  this  fact,  that — 

Calves  affected  with  this  complaint  are  those  which  have  been 
turned  out  to  grass  and  left  out  over  night,  more  particularly  in  wet 
autumn  weather.  I  have  also  found  an  occasional  case  where  the 
animals  have  been  turned  out  during  the  day  and  brought  in  at 
night;  but  the  generality  of  the  cases  are  amongst  animals  left  out 
in  the  field  all  night,  or  till  a  late  hour  after  the  sun  has  gone  down. 
Where  the  young  animals  are  kept  indoors,  and  never  turned  out  to 
graze  until  they  are  a  year  old,  they  are  seldom  or  never  affected  with 
this  troublesome  pest ;  therefore  the  preventive  measures  are  very  simple 
indeed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  them  indoors  till  they  are  twelve 
months  old,  and  have  them  well  supplied  with  plain  good  food  and  dry 
beds.  As  for  the  symptoms  and  treatment  I  think  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  for  me  to  deal  with  this,  as  this  paper  is  intended  to  treat  more 
with  the  prevention  than  with  the  cure  of  disease.  However,  I  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  treating  the  complaint  with  a  balsamic  terebinthian 
preparation,  combined  with  good  nursing  and  judicious  feeding.  I  may 
also  state,  in  passing,  that  I  could  quote  numerous  instances,  not  only 
in  my  own  district,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  af¬ 
fection,  which  was  very  prevalent,  has  been  entirely  eradicated  by  dressing 
the  land  with  crushed  rock-salt  in  the  early  spring  months,  at  the  rate  of 
from  5  cwt.  to  6  cwt.  per  acre,  even  when  the  young  animals  have  been 
turned  out  during  the  day,  and  left  out  till  a  late  hour  at  night. 

I  may  here  mention,  that  during  the  past  summer  I  had  a  number  of 
cases  of  hoose  in  grown  up  cattle,  where  the  symptoms  were  in  every 
way  characteristic  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  on  auscultation  of  the 
lungs  of  several  of  the  affected  animals  there  was  heard  the  well-known 
sound,  as  in  the  second  stage  of  pleuro.  I  attributed  the  cause  to  the 
herbage,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  what  is  known  as  white- 
topped  grass,  or  Agroslis  vulgaris,’^  common  or  brown  bent  grass,  a 
worthless  species,  and  which  I  have  on  former  occasions  had  every  reason 
to  believe  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  very  troublesome  coughs 
in  cattle  during  August  and  September,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
some  small  insect  deposits  its  eggs  on  this  grass,  which  irritates  the 
respiratory  organs  of  the  cattle  feeding  thereon,  for  on  removing  them 
to  a  fresh  and  better  pasturage  the  coughs  have  always  disappeared.  I 
now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  my  paper, — • 

Diarrhoea,  a  subject  which  our  friend  Mr.  Harrison,  Auctioneer,  of 
Carlisle,  introduced  at  our  last  meeting,  by  asking  if  anything  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  preventing  so  many  young  stirks  suffering  from  scour, 
as  during  the  last  few  months  he  had  seen  more  young  animals  affected 
with  this  complaint  than  he  had  ever  remembered  during  the  whole  of 
his  experience. 
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This  disease  has  been  the  bane  of  the  veterinary  profession  for  years. 
By  its  ravages,  hundreds  of  young  animals  are  annually  destroyed,  and 
from  reports  it  has  been  more  rife  during  the  last  winter  than  for  many 
years,  and  I  attribute  this  increase  of  the  malady  to  the  large  rainfall 
we  have  had  of  late. 

Diarrhoea  may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  principally  to  that  which  attacks  young  stirks  ranging  from  six 
months  to  two  years  of  age.  I  remember  when  I  first  commenced 
practice  at  Aspatria  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  the  surrounding 
district.  For  five  successive  years,  the  whole  of  the  young  stock  on  the 
Allerby  Hall  estate  succumbed  to  the  complaint — during  the  three  years 
previous,  and  the  two  years  following  my  settling  in  Aspatria.  Every 
imaginable  kind  of  treatment  was  tried,  but  without  effect.  In  the 
post  moriems,  I  invariably  found  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver  completely 
filled  with  fluke-worms,  the  liver  disorganised,  and  the  gall-bladder 
enlarged.  I  also  observed  at  the  time  that  young  animals  which  were 
kept  indoors,  and  not  turned  out  to  graze,  never  suffered  from  the 
disease.  This,  so  far,  was  something  gained.  The  next  point  was  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  complaint?  And  how  did  the  fluke-worm  get  into 
the  liver  ? 

Seeing  that  Professor  Thomas,  of  the  Oxford  University,  has  lately 
conducted  an  extensive  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  fluke-worm — the  great  cause  of  ro|^n  sheep,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  scour  in  young  cattle — with  which,  I 
presume,  you  will  all  be  more  or  less  conversant,  it  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the  habits  and  nature  of  this  little 
pest. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Various  theories  have 
been  advanced.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  parents,  as  a  hereditary 
disease ;  but  that  cannot  really  be  the  cause,  as  we  frequently  see  the 
parents  living,  and  in  apparently  good  health,  long  after  their  progeny 
have  been  carried  off  by  this  scourge.  Others  say  it  arises  from  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels;  and  in  many  cases  this  is  correct,  the  irritation 
being  due  to  some  foreign  body  lodged  in  and  causing  irritability  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  intestines,  the  effects  of  which  are  soon  seen. 

Again,  animals  from  two  or  three  years  of  age  suffer  from  diarrhoea, 
owing  to  the  irritation  set  up  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  by  the  shells  of  the  milk  teeth  not  having  been  cast  at  the  proper 
time.  But  when  these  are  removed,  the  animal  generally  does  well. 
By  others  the  disease  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  small 
strongles,  which  have  been  picked  up  and  become  imbedded  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  when  the  animals  have  been  at  grass  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer.  But  in  all  my  post  mortems  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  the  disease  to  arise  from  this  cause.  Then,  again,  we 
have  it  arising  from  the  derangement  of  the  liver,  and  this  from  two 
different  and  totally  distinct  causes.  First,  from  the  presence  of  the 
fluke-worm,  as  already  referred  to,  which  develop  themselves  in  the 
bile-ducts  of  the  liver  ;  and  second,  from  the  complete  structural  change 
of  the  liver  into  what  is  known  as  fatty  degeneration.  By  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  you  will  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  sound  struc¬ 
ture  the  liver  ought  to  present  in  its  healthy  condition,  and  also  of  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration.  As 
already  stated,  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  amongst  young  animals 
that  have  been  turned  out  to  grass  before  they  are  a  year  old,  more 
especially  about  the  harvest  months.  In  the  early  part  of  summer, 
when  the  grass  is  fresh  and  succulent,  the  calves  are  usually  kept 
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indoors,  and  have  a  good  supply  of  milk  ;  but  as  the  season  advances, 
when  the  grasses  are  getting  rough,  seedy,  woody,  and  dry,  and  when 
insect  pests  are  depositing  their  eggs  for  winter  shelter,  the  supply  of 
milk  scarce,  and  the  young  animals  requiring  more  food,  the  farmers 
are  busy  with  their  harvest  operations,  and  are  tempted  to  turn  their 
fine,  young,  healthy-looking  calves  into  the  pastures,  and  by  these 
means  they  come  into  contact  with  the  germs,  which,  in  time,  give  rise 
to  the  presence  of  flukes  in  the  bile-ducts.  As  August  and  September 
are  the  two  most  fatal  months,  both  for  sheep  and  cattle  taking  into 
their  systems  the  pupse  of  the  liver-fluke,  and  which  is  now  generally 
thought  to  be  secreted  in  the  stalk,  and  under  the  cuticle  or  skin  of  the 
stems  of  grasses,  growing  in  damp  and  soppy  situations.  This  I  have 
found  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  so  many  young  stirks  suffering  from 
this  baneful  malady,  and  as  a  preventive  I  have  recommended  all  young 
calves  to  be  kept  indoors  until  they  were  twelve  months  old,  and  the 
pastures  dressed  with  6  to  10  cwt.  of  rough  crushed  rock-salt  to  the  acre 
in  spring,  and  wherever  the  advice  has  been  acted  upon  the  disease  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  only  seen  an  occasional  case  in  my 
district  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  I  promised  to  read  this  paper  I  have 
seen  several  cases  at  two  different  places — one,  a  lot  of  six  stirks,  two  of 
which  recovered  and  four  died,  and  on  post-mortem  examination,  the  bile- 
ducts  of  the  livers  were  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  flukes. 
The  cause  was  attributed  to  the  young  animals  having  grazed  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer  on  some  strong,  wet  land.  The  second,  a  lot  of  eight  fine 
young  shorthorn  heifers,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  the  symptoms 
resembling  those  animals  affected  with  flukes  ;  but  on  careful  post¬ 
mortems  and  microscopic  examinations,  the  disease  proved  to  be  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  portions  of  such  livers  are  now  under 
the  microscope  on  the  table  for  your  observation,  and  perplexing  me  in 
no  small  measure  to  find  the  cause.  I  knew  the  animals  had  been  well 
cared  for,  having  a  good  supply  of  the  most  nutritive  feeding  materials 
in  tbe  shape  of  cake  and  corn,  but  during  summer  they  had  also  been 
turned  out  to  graze,  which  I  thought  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  excessive  diarrhoea,  although  the  land  was  dry,  sound,  and  good  on 
which  they  had  been  pasturing.  All  were  doing  well,  and  in  first-class 
condition  till  between  Martinmas  and  Christmas,  when  their  coats  were 
noticed  to  lose  their  fine  healthy  bloom,  and  clapped  close  to  the  skin, 
which  was  tight  on  the  ribs ;  the  sides  became  flattened,  appetite  lost, 
body  pinched  and  wasted  with  excessive  diarrhoea.  On  my  visiting 
them  I  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  them  scouring.  Knowing  how 
they  were  well  fed  and  attended  to,  I  felt  confident  the  animals  had 
accidentally  got  into  some  unsound  land  and  contracted  the  fluke,  but 
this  idea  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  owner.  On  the  death  of  the 
second  animal  a  different  state  of  things  was  revealed  from  that  we  find 
when  the  animals  die  from  the  presence  of  flukes  in  the  liver,  for 
instead  of  the  pale,  emaciated  body,  both  of  flesh  and  fat,  this  one  con¬ 
tained  large  quantities  of  fat  on  the  inside  of  the  belly,  intestines,  and 
ribs.  The  kidneys  were  also  also  well  covered,  but  the  liver  was  of  a 
peculiar  light  brick  colour  ;  very  small  and  rounded  at  the  edges,  and 
so  brittle  that,  on  lifting  it  up,  it  could  not  support  its  own  weight. 
The  gall-bladder  was  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  the  muscles  or  flesh 
in  a  wasted  condition. 

Naturally  this  caused  me  no  small  amount  of  anxiety  as  to  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  change  in  the  structure  of  the  liver 
of  such  young  animals,  as  only  the  heifers,  which,  as  already  stated,  were 
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of  the  fine  shorthorn  breed,  were  affected  thus,  while  the  bullocks  of  the 
same  age  and  under  the  same  premises  and  system  of  feeding  were  not 
affected. 

A  short  time  before  the  complaint  showed  itself  the  animals  had  a 
change  of  food  in  the  shape  of  a  compound  cake  which  contained  a  very 
large  percentage  of  fat-forming  matters,  about  65  per  cent.,  such  as 
starch,  sugars,  &c.,  while  the  albuminoids,  or  flesh-formers,  were  very 
low,  only  about  12  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  fat-forming  materials  might  be  taken  up  by  the  lacteals 
and  carried  by  the  portal  system  direct  to  the  liver,  and  thereby  have 
something  to  do  in  setting  up  the  change  in  the  structure  of  that  organ, 
as  the  animals  were  in  great  condition  prior  to  the  compound  food  being 
given  to  them  ;  however,  our  friend,  Professor  Williams,  will  favour  us 
with  his  views  on  the  subject  with  a  microscopic  demonstration  of  the 
structural  change  into  fatty  degeneration. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  peculiar  change  in  the  liver  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  this  troublesome  and  generally  fatal  diarrhoea, 
nor  yet  am  I  prepared  to  say  it  is  not  so.  Although  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  offered  for  making  'post  mortems,  we  too  seldom  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  them  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  when 
young  calves  are  well  cared  for  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  and  then 
turned  out  to  graze,  the  acid  elements  of  the  grasses  may  act  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  manner  as  do  the  elements  of  the  starch  and  sugar,  seeing 
that  all  of  them  are  compounds  of  C,  H,  and  O,  and  thus  set  up  a  kind 
of  fermentive  process,  and  bring  about  the  change.  It  is  a  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  whether  the  disease  arises  from  fluke  or  fatty  degeneration, 
the  great  cause  is  due  to  the  animals  being  put  out  to  pasture  at  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  and  this  is  well  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
those  that  are  kept  indoors  ;  for  not  only  are  they  free  from  both  hoose 
and  diarrhoea,  but  in  spring,  when  offered  for  sale,  they  are  in  a  better 
condition,  and  bring  considerably  higher  prices  to  the  breeder  than 
those  poor,  ill-conditioned-looking  animals  that  have  been  turned  out 
the  previous  autumn.  And,  as  already  stated,  I  therefore  recommend 
that  all  young  stirks  be  kept  in  loose  or  airy  courts  till  they  are  twelve 
months  old,  and  the  grazing  pastures  to  be  dressed  with  rough  crushed 
rock-salt  in  the  spring  months. 

The  noticeable  difference  in  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  I  have 
observed  are  that  the  fluke  cases  generally  commence  with  a  tickling 
cough,  followed  by  diarrhoea,  with  an  irregular  appetite,  great  thirst,  and 
the  animals  generally  linger  on  till  their  bodies  are  completely  wasted 
before  death  closes  the  scene.  In  fatty  degeneration  we  have  no  cough, 
no  appetite,  great  thirst,  rapid  emaciation,  excessive  diarrhoea ;  the 
faeces  has  a  peculiar  sickly  smell,  and  the  animals  generally  die  very 
suddenly. 

As  the  treatment  of  both  hoose  and  diarrhoea  when  fully  developed  is 
so  very  unsatisfactory,  our  attention  should  be  given  to  the  best  means 
of  prevention,  not  of  these  complaints  alone,  but  also  that  of  the  numerous 
affections  which  carry  off  so  many  young  calves  in  their  early  life,  more 
particularly  white  scour,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  this  recent  spring, 
and  if  we  could  by  any  means  assist  the  breeders  and  feeders  in  mani¬ 
pulating  their  feeding  materials,  draw  attention  to  sanitary  measures, 
such  as  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  thereby  save  the  lives  of  the  young 
cattle  and  prevent  the  drain  on  the  national  wealth  of  the  country,  such 
as  exists  in  the  present  day  in  the  purchase  of  so  much  live  and  dead 
meat — money  going  out  of  the  country  which  might  be  kept  in — we 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  scientific  body,  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
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profession.  But  these  matters  need  further  inquiry,  and  we  have  both 
good  men  and  true  in  our  ranks  who  are  able  and  willing  to  investigate 
these  questions.  It  is  impossible  for  any  single  individual  to  devote 
the  time  and  money  necessary  for  experiments  without  State  aid,  and 
being  of  national  interest  they  should  be  supported  and  placed  under 
Government  auspices,  and  on  a  somewhat  similar  basis  to  that  which 
they  M'ork  on  the  Continent ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  ruling  power  of 
this  country  is  too  slow  to  perceive  some  of  its  national  wants. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  paper, 

Professor  Williams  said  the  paper  was  a  masterly  one,  but  he  could 
not  admit  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  right  in  all  his  conclusions  respecting 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  But  he  could  not  go  into  that  question, 
because  he  was  to  do  so  elsewhere.  Young  sheep  and  calves  put  on  to 
a  pasture  in  the  back  end,  on  which  old  sheep  had  grazed  the  preceding 
summer,  were  almost  sure  to  become  affected  with  hoose.  The  ova 
were  taken  into  the  stomach  with  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  growing 
by  the  side  of  stagnant  water,  and  passed  into  the  circulation,  and  so 
found  their  habitat  in  the  lung  tissue,  which  in  time  develop  and  liberate 
as  many  as  300  small  worms  from  one  parent.  Speaking  of  fatty  de¬ 
generation  of  the  liver,  he  said  there  were  four  ways  in  which  fat  may 
accumulate  in  the  tissues  pathologically  to  constitute  disease.  First  of 
all  when  there  was  too  much  fat  or  fat-forming  material  in  the  food  ; 
when  the  blood  does  not  contain  sufficient  oxygen  to  oxidise  the  fat,  as, 
for  instance,  in  cases  where  animals  have  too  little  exercise ;  when  the 
fat  liberated  from  the  nitrogenous  food  during  nutrition  was  not  oxidised ; 
and  when  the  fat  formed  during  the  breaking  up  of  the  protoplasm 
during  nutrition  was  not  oxidised,  and  so  remained  in  the  cell,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  but  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  in  many 
instances,  was  the  cause  of  fatal  diarrhoea  in  both  cattle  and  sheep.  He 
had  also  seen  troublesome  and  serious  diarrhoea  arising  from  strongles 
in  the  fourth  stomach.  Singly,  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  on  close  observation  the  fluid  in  the  stomach  could  be  seen  to 
move,  which,  on  microscopic  examination,  revealed  myriads  of  strongles. 
In  concluding  his  remarks,  he  reminded  them  that  cattle  were  ruminating 
animals,  a  fact  which  was  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  but  which  should  be 
always  kept  in  view  when  selecting  their  food.  Nature  intended  the 
animal  to  chew  the  cud  and  eat  rough  food;  and  people  who  pampered 
their  animals  in  early  life  would  reap  the  punishment  always  inflicted 
on  those  who  were  impertinent  enough  to  abuse  nature’s  laws. 
(Applause.) 

Professor  Williams  then  submitted  a  number  of  microscopic  sections, 
which  were  examined  by  the  meeting  with  great  interest,  showing  two 
good  specimens  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  from  subjects  named  in  his  paper,  one  slide  of  amyloid  liver, 
a  beautiful  section  of  lung  tissue,  showing  strongles  coiled  upon  them, 
selves,  and  a  section  of  actinomykosis,  &c.,  &c.  The  Professor  further 
remarked  upon  the  great  and  growing  ’good  the  formation  of  these 
societies  had  upon  the  profession,  and  urged  all  to  prepare  and  read  a 
paper  on  some  subject,  and,  above  all,  to  make  a  more  extended  use  of 
the  microscope,  for  he  could  assure  them  that  he  had  the  greatest  of 
pleasure  in  searching  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature.  Another 
thing  he  wished  to  bring  before  them  was  the  National  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  which  would  meet  in  August,  this  year,  at  Man¬ 
chester,  he  believed  ;  but  he  thought  that,  before  the  Society  could  be 
of  much  service  to  the  profession,  it  would  have  to  print  its  own 
matter,  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  urged  all  to  join  the  movement. 
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Mr.  Dawson  said  he  was  a  believer  in  the  gferm  theory  of  disease,  and  he 
was  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  theContagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act.  Policemen  talked  of  the  first  and  second  and  third  stages 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  while  veterinary  surgeons  stood  back  ;  and  it 
was  high  time  that  the  horse  was  put  before  the  cart,  and  that  the  present 
topsy-turvy  state  of  things  should  be  put  an  end  to.  He  believed  the 
cattle  restrictions  had  been  in  a  sense  a  failure. 

Mr.  Roberts,  speaking  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  thought  half  a  mile 
radius  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  isolation.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did 
not  think  the  disease  was  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  he  believed  by 
careful  police  regulations  the  thing  might  be  entirely  stamped  out  and 
kept  out  if  it  was  only  prevented  from  being  reintroduced  from  foreign 
countries.  He  was  in  favour  of  isolation  to  a  certain  extent,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  the  preposterous  extent  which  the  country  had  recently  had 
to  experience.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Pears  having  made  a  few  remarks  complimenting  Mr.  Thompson 
upon  his  paper, 

3Ir.  Watson  followed,  re-echoing  some  of  the  views  expressed  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Coates  said  he  believed  they  would  never  be  able  to  do  much  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  until  they  had  found  out  the  cause  of  it.  He  did 
not  think  that  restrictions  did  very  much  good.  When  a  case  occurred 
he  would  let  it  take  its  course. 

The  Chairman — Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Coates. — Yes. 

The  Chairman  recalled  the  time  when  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke 
out  in  this  country.  A  cure  resorted  to  was  large  fires  lighted  from 
tinder  kindled  by  beating  iron  until  it  became  hot.  The  cattle  were  put 
amongst  the  smoke  and  then  taken  home.  (Laughter.) 

Professor  Lewis  said  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Thompson’s  paper. 
Mr.  Thompson  seemed  to  think  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  might  spring 
up  spontaneously.  He  did  not  agree  with  that ;  and  he  was  surprised 
the  other  day  to  see  that  the  Privy  Council  were  taking  up  somewhat  of 
the  same  view,  holding  that  continued  outbreaks  were  not  so  much  due 
to  foreign  importation  as  to  circumstances  existing  in  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Up  to  the  present  it  had  not  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
micro-organisms  found  in  the  excretions  of  animals  affected  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Many  seemed  inclined 
to  question  whether  a  greater  loss  would  be  caused  by  the  disease  being 
allowed  to  take  its  course  than  by  carrying  out  the  restrictions.  The 
disease  was  a  mild  one  and  seldom  proved  fatal.  If  it  was  a  practical 
fact  that  the  disease  did  not  cost  so  much  to  the  country  as  the  carrying 
out  of  the  regulations,  then  the  question  arose  whether  the  restrictions 
ought  to  be  put  on  ;  but  if  it  was  a  question  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease, 
then  undoubtedly  restrictions  must  be  carried  out  with  great  strictness, 
as  each  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  acted  as  a  centre  from  which  the 
contagion  spread.  It  was  a  little  ridiculous  to  use  policemen  for  inspect¬ 
ing  instead  of  veterinary  surgeons ;  and  he  had  known  cases  where  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  remained  on  farms  long  after  the  premises  had  been 
declared  free. 

Professor  Williams  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Crichton, 
that  a  disease  may  originate  de  novo,  and  become  a  contagious  disease 
under  certain  circumstances.  He  was  of  opinion  that  foot-and-mouth 
disease  can  be  suppressed.  It  came  from  abroad  first,  and  he  denied  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  become 
indigenous  to  this  country.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Act  had  been 
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carried  out  properly  in  Scotland,  where  the  local  authority  was  composed 
of  magistrates  and  tenant  farmers,  and  they  had  suppressed  the  disease. 
In  Scotland,  also,  the  policeman  was  kept  in  his  place,  and  he  had  done 
his  duty  well  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector.  In  England  they 
carried  out  the  Act  in  a  different  way.  They  had  a  shoemaker  or  some 
individual  of  that  kind  connected  with  the  village  or  town,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  a  big  magnate,  and  he  laid  down  the  law  ;  but  in  Scotland, 
where  the  local  authority  was  composed  of  men  who  knew  the  subject, 
they  were  able  to  cope  with  the  disease.  He  maintained  that  the  disease 
was  due  to  contagion,  and  contagion  simply.  The  law  was  hard  in  this 
way.  There  were  so  many  petty  authorities  in  the  first  place.  If  the 
disease  was  to  break  out  in  one  byre  in  this  county  the  whole  county 
would  be  scheduled  by  neighbouring  counties.  The  thing  was  ridiculous 
nonsense,  which  anyone  of  common  sense  would  admit.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Half  a  mile  circuit  was  quite  sufficient.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Souhby  was  also  of  opinion  that  half  a  mile  circle  was  sufficient,  and 

Mr.  Donald  said  the  way  in  which  the  Act  was  carried  out  in  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmoreland  was  such  that  the  cure  was  worse  than  the 
disease.  (Cheers.) 

After  souie  remarks  from  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Lawson^ 

Mr.  Thompson  replied,  and  said  he  thought  his  remarks  on  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  favoured  the  germ  theory,  in  which  he  was  a  great 
believer.  With  respect  to  the  restrictions,  it  was  very  remarkable  that 
so  much  attention  was  paid  to  welfare  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  so  little 
to  human  beings,  and  he  could  only  think  of  one  reason  for  this,  which 
reminded  him  of  a  Cumberland  story  related  by  the  late  William 
Dickinson,  of  Thorncroft,  where  a  “  Jack-of-all-Trades  ”  took  up  doctor¬ 
ing  both  “  man  and  beast,”  and  one  of  his  neighbours  told  him  “  to 
mind  and  only  doctor  fooakk  (folk),”  “  What  for  ?  ”  demanded  the 
would-be  doctor.  “  Why,  for  this,”  said  his  friend  :  “  thou  sees  beasts 
costs  brass  (money.)”  And  he  thought  this  was  confirmed  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  condolence  to  the  relatives  of  the 
late  Mr.  Booth,  said  that  Mr.  Booth  had  been  one  of  the  principal  movers 
in  the  Contagious  Cattle  Diseases  Bill,  Mr.  Booth  having  lost  in  one  year 
thirty-two  of  his  valuable  short-horn  animals  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  which  was  very  remarkable,  as  the  complaint  was  very  rarely 
fatal  amongst  ordinary  stock,  and  was,  in  his  opinion,  due  to  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  animals  having  become  weakened  by  the  purity  of  their 
blood,  thus  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to  the  disease ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  for  landowners  and  farmers  to  turn 
their  attention  more  to  farm  sanitation,  and  have  silos  erected,  cause 
all  rough  grasses  on  old-laid  grazing  pastures  to  be  mown  in  the  autumn 
and  made  into  ensilage,  which  would  have  many  beneficial  results.  It 
would  not  only  destroy  the  winter  shelter  of  some  of  the  insect  pests, 
but  would  secure  a  good  wholesome  food  for  the  young  animals,  so  that 
they  could  be  kept  indoors,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  contracting 
either  hoose  or  diarrhoea. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  Mr.  Thompson's 
paper  had  not  been  touched,  and  he  proposed  that  it  be  brought  forward 
at  next  meeting  for  further  discussion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Complimentary  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  his 
paper,  to  Professors  Williams  and  Lewis  for  their  attendance,  and  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding,  the  proceedings  terminating  at  about  five  o’clock, 
having  lasted  three  hours. 

J.  Donald,  Secretary. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  July, 
the  following  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were 
admitted  members  of  the  profession  : 


Mr.  H.  M.  Singleton 

—  J.  E.  Baker 

—  Henry  Smith 

—  Wm.  Brookes 

—  H.  C.  Wilkie 

—  R.  Butler  . 

—  J.  E.  Richards 

—  George  Hear 

—  A.  V.  Field 

—  John  Bretts 

—  J.  D.  Arnfield 


.  London,  N. 

.  Crewkerne. 

,  Oxford. 

.  Pilkington,  near  Manchester. 
.  Holloway. 

.  Caledonian  Road,  N. 

.  Paddington. 

.  Ashburton,  Devon. 

.  Huddersfield. 

.  Woodhouse,  Notts, 

.  Bury,  Lancashire. 


The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Examination  on 
the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  July,  1884  : 


Mr.  J.  S.  Channon. 
—  W.  A.  Collins. 

—  H.  B.  Chambers, 
t  —  J.  C.  Coleman. 

—  T.  B.  Arnald. 
t  —  G.  H.  Pickwell. 


Mr.  G.  Boulton. 

—  G.  S.  Arkcoll. 
—  C.  Griffith. 

—  F.  Eassie. 
t  —  G.  H.  Gibbings. 
—  G.  Goodliff. 


The  following  students  passed  their  First  Examination  on  the 
10th,  11th,  12th,  and  14th  July,  1884  : 


Mr.  G.  F.  Brown. 

—  H.  T.  Reynolds. 
—  J.  A.  Sutren. 

♦  —  C.  Cardozo. 

t  —  T.  V.  Pettifer. 

J  _  AV.  T.  Wilson. 

♦  —  A.  Peele. 

—  W.  A.  Dellagana. 
t  —  E.  A.  West. 

—  C.  A.  Lye. 

—  R.  A.  Philp. 

♦  —  T.  H.  Hobson. 

—  W.  Rattee. 

J  —  G.  P.  Bond. 


fMr.  W.  M.  Reeman. 
—  T.  E.  W.  Lewis. 

*  —  J.  D.  Roberts. 

—  C.  E.  D.  Dayns. 
—  T.  N.  Clarke. 

*  —  C.  N.  T.  Bray. 

J  —  F.  Warren. 

—  J.  R.  Bathew. 

—  C.  E.  Williamson. 
—  G.  Hurford. 

*  —  H.  M.  Carter. 

—  J.  R.  Welsby. 

*  —  F.  J.  Carey. 

—  W.  Stevenson. 


*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Credit. 
f  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
j  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit. 
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FELLOWSHIP  DEGREE,  1884. 

Royal  College  of  Veteeinaet  Surgeons; 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

\Qth  July,,  1884. 

An  Examination  for  this  Degree  was  held  on  the  23  rd  June,  when 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Edgar,  of  Dartford,  R.  Moore,  A.V.D.,  and  R.  C.  Trigger, 
Newcastle,  Staffs,  passed  a  successful  examination.  Dr.  G.  Fleming, 
E.R.C.V.S.,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Duguid,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  E.  Pinches,  B.A., 
were  the  examiners. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  questions  in  the  written  portion  of  the 
examination : 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  characters  of  the  class  Mammalia ;  name  the  Orders  to 
which  our  different  domestic  animals  belong,  and  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
characters  of  each  Order. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  differences  seen  in  the  skeleton  of  birds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Mammals  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  nutrition  as  applied  to  animals?  State 
the  various  functions  included  under  that  general  head. 

4.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  our  different  domestic  animals, 
and  state  how  that  temperature  is  maintained. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

1.  What  is  the  therapeutic  action  of  purgative  medicines  P  State  the 
circumstances  under  which  their  administration  is  indicated. 

2.  What  is  the  therapeutic  action  of  Opium  ?  State  what  advantages 
may  be  gained  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  Morphia  instead  of  the 
administration  of  Opium  by  the  mouth. 

PATHOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  the  pathology  of  Parturient  Apoplexy  and  Puerperal  Fever  ? 

2.  What  is  the  pathology  of  “  Broken-Wind,”  and  what  conditions  or 
circumstances  give  rise  to  it  ? 

3.  What  are  the  differences  between  Cow-pox,  Horse-pox,  and  Sheep- 
pox  ? 

EPIZOOTIOLOGY. 

1.  On  what  influences  does  the  spread  of  Rabies  depend,  and  what 
should  be  the  measures  adopted  for  limiting  its  extension  ? 

2.  Under  what  conditions  is  Glanders  likely  to  become  epizootic  ? 

SURGERY. 

1.  Describe  the  operation  of  Trephining; 

(a)  The  several  situations  on  the  horse’s  head  which  are  available 
for  the  operation. 

{V)  The  diseasea  conditions  which  may  render  it  advisable. 

(c)  'The  method  of  performing  it. 

2.  Describe  Tenotomy  to  correct  congenital  deformity  of  the  fore-leg, 
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MISCELI-ANEA. 


connected  with  shortening  of  the  Jlexor  perforans  tendon,  also  describe  the 
subsequent  process  of  repair  and  elongation  of  the  tendon. 

DIETETICS. 

1.  Give  directions  on  suitable  feeding  for  a  foal  from  six  weeks  old,  on 
being  deprived  of  its  dam. 

2.  Give  a  description  of  “Ergot,”  and  state  the  effects  produced  on 
animals  by  food  which  is  affected  by  it. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

1.  Give  a  plan  for  disinfecting  a  Stable  in  which  there  has  been  a  case 
of  Glanders. 

2.  What  diseases  in  horses  are  most  commonly  met  with  after  confine¬ 
ment  in  ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated  stables  ? 


Parliamentary  Intelligence. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

House  or  Commons,  July  lOM. 

Mr.  Buckham  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  whether 
he  would  now  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1878,  and  order  the  slaughter  of  animals  suffering  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  seeing  that  the  disease  was  now  restricted  to  two  herds ; 
and  whether  in  the  case  of  any  fresh  outbreak  it  would  be  promptly  dealt 
with  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Dodson  said  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  had 
prevailed  in  three  herds,  namely,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  Surrey. 
The  slaughter  of  diseased  animals  would  not  suffice  to  stamp  out  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  expediency  of  slaughter  or  otherwise  would  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Comparative  Medicine. — Dr.  J.  C.  Peters,  as  the  result 
of  extensive  observation  and  research,  the  latter  extending 
from  PercivaPs  work  on  hippopathology,  published  in  1834, 
to  the  London  Veterinarian  for  September,  1883,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  amongst  the  various  diseases  of 
animals  communicable  to  man,  and  vice  versa ^  must  be 
included  “  angina  maligna,  undoubted  diphtheria,  and  both 
scarlatina  and  true  measles.”  Amongst  other  evidence,  he 
states  that  Dr.  J.  N.  Stickler,  of  Orange,  N.J.,  had  success¬ 
fully  inoculated  two  colts  with  human  scarlatinal  virus. — 
Medical  Times, 
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Communications  and  Cases, 

ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman^  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  514.) 

As  the  Cichory  or  Succory  [Cichorius  intybus)  is  just  now 
in  full  flower  by  the  sides  of  the  lanes  which  run  through 
our  farm,  we  deem  it  well  to  direct  attention  to  its  nature 
and  qualities,  now  that  we  are  describing  the  general 
characters  of  the  Compositae. 

The  genus  is  peculiar  for  its  beautiful  light-blue  flower- 
heads.  They  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

Chicoey  —  CiCHORiUM.- — Perennials  with  the  leaves 
mostly  radical,  stiff  branching  stems,  and  sessile  heads  of 
blue  flowers.  Involucres  oblong.  Achenes  crowned  by  a 
ring  of  minute  erect  scales.  Besides  the  British  species  the 
genus  only  includes  the  garden  endive^  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  be  wild 
even  there,  and  it  may  be  a  mere  cultivated  variety  of  the 
common  wild  Cichory.”* 

It  is  said  not  to  be  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  but  does  not  extend  far  into  Scotland,  but 
whether  it  is  truly  wild  with  us  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  in  very  early 
times  as  a  pot-herb,  and  more  recently  it  has  been  made  a 

*  ‘Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,’  vol.  i,  p.  501. 
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crop  plant,  in  the  first  place  for  its  roots  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  and  more  recently  for  its  herbage  as  a  soiling  plant. 
We  shall  describe  them  under  these  three  heads: 

1.  Cichorium  endivia  ....  Endives. 

2.  ,,  intyhus  ....  Cichory. 

3.  ,,  ,,....  Succory. 

1st.  This,  though  it  has  a  distinct  name,  is  probably  not 
a  distinct  species.  It  is  true  the  foliage  is  different,  but 
then  the  leaves  of  the  various  sorts  of  endive  are  very  in¬ 
constant,  and  afford  representatives  of  all  forms  from  the 
simple  lettuce-like  leaves  of  the  Batavian  endives,  the 
scaroles  ”  of  the  French,  to  the  highly-curled  sorts  or 
cichorees.”  The  leaves  in  the  wild  state  afford  a  quantity 
of  a  milky  fluid  which  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste;  but  w'hen 
these  are  blanched  they  become  mild  and  crisp  and  suc¬ 
culent,  like  well-grown  lettuces,  the  place  of  which  they  are 
calculated  to  take  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  for  which 
they  are  used  either  as  a  salad  or  as  a  pot-herb,  and  for 
which  purposes  they  have  been  cultivated  in  England  for 
over  three  centuries  ;  and  so  varied  are  their  appearance  and 
uses  that  Mr.  J.  Bindley,  in  his  ^  Guide  to  the  Orchard 
and  Kitchen  Garden,’  enumerates  no  less  than  twelve  sorts 
derived  from  France,  Holland,  and  Italy. 

2iid.  The  Cichory,  when  cultivated  for  its  roots,  requires 
good  deep,  well- worked  soil,  when  this  part  of  the  plant 
grows  succulent  and  is  full  of  milk.  In  this  state  it  is  much 
like  salsafy,  and  may  be  eaten  in  the  same  manner.  In 
this  state  it  is  said  to  be  quite  wholesome,  but  we  much 
doubt  if  the  constant  use  of  the  dried  root  as  a  mixture  in 
or  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  can  be  recommended.  It  is, 
however,  so  much  employed  for  this  purpose,  both  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent,  that  the  dried  root  is  said  to  yield 
£22  per  acre,  a  ton  or  a  little  more  being  produced  by  this 
extent  of  land.  It  is  even  said  that  some  people  prefer 
Cichory  to  coffee.  Of  course  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste,  but  as  we  cannot  in  the  root  detect  any  of  the  aroma 
of  the  genuine  coffee  berry,  we  must  still  prefer  the  latter 
pure  and  simple. 

3rd.  Succory  has  been  much  recommended  for  growth  as 
a  soiling  plant.  Thus,  we  have  the  following  in  the 
^  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture 

“  Chicory  has  long  been  extensively  cultivated  on  the 
Continent  as  an  herbage  and  pasturage  plant,  and  is  much 
used  as  a  salad ;  while  in  Flanders  and  Germany  the  roots 
are  in  great  request,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  is  prepared 
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from  them.  After  being  introduced  into  field  culture  in 
this  kingdom  by  Arthur  Young,  A.  d.  1780,  it  was  grown 
principally  for  sheep-feed,  and  found  to  be  very  profitable, 
as  it  will  flourish  upon  almost  any  kind  of  land,  and  pro¬ 
bably  keep  more  sheep  per  acre  during  the  early  summer 
months  than  any  other  kind  of  herbage.  Lucern  requires 
a  rich  soil,  or  its  cultivation  will  not  be  accompanied  by 
much  advantage;  but  Chicory  has  been  found  to  be  abun¬ 
dantly  profitable  upon  poor  sandy  lands  and  soils  which  were 
weak  and  wanted  rest,  as  well  as  on  richer  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  soils.  It  also  thrives  on  fen  and  peat  soils,  and  will 
last  for  seven  or  eight  years,  yielding  several  cuttings  during 
each  year,  though  the  full  crop  is  not  obtained  until  the 
second  year.’^* 

Some  fifty  years  ago  it  was  generally  grown  in  this 
country  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  farmers,  but  since 
then  turnips,  rape,  and  mangolds  seem  to  have  taken  its 
place,  as  these  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  for  a  crop, 
and  they  will  endure  the  rigours  of  our  winters,  and 
besides  the  roots  can,  if  necessary,  be  stored.  Still,  the 
growth  of  this  as  a  crop  plant  has  left  behind  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  composite  type  of  flowers,  which,  for 
half  a  day  expands  its  lovely  blue  flowers  to  the  sun  and 
then  folds  up  to  open  no  more.  Were  its  flowers  less 
evanescent,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  constantly  used  for 
garden  decoration,  as  we  know  of  no  other  plant  yielding  so 
bewitching  a  blue  colour. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  extracting  the 
following  from  ‘  The  Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain,^  by 
C,  P.  Johnson,  Esq. : 

^‘The  Chicory,  or  Succory,  is  a  common  plant  in  chalky 
and  gravelly  soils,  especially  on  the  downs  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  counties.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  tap-root  like 
that  of  the  dandelion  ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  latter 
j)lant  in  form,  but  are  rather  hairy  and  rough. 

The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  are 
produced  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  stem-leaves.  They 
open  from  July  to  September. 

“  The  roots  of  the  Chicory  are  largely  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee,  and  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  of  that  article, 
and  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose  to  a  considerable 
extent,  both  here  and  in  continental  Europe. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  April,  and  the  plants  after¬ 
guards  thinned  out,  being  left  about  six  inches  apart.  The 
land  must  be  light  and  yet  rich  to  produce  good  crops,  and 
*  *  Cyclopsedia  of  Agriculture/  p.  437- 
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much  weeding  is  necessary  during  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  roots  are  ready  to  be  taken  up  in  September.  They 
are  washed,  scraped,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  then  put 
into  an  oven  or  kiln  until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  To 
prepare  these  pieces  for  use  as  coffee  they  are  chopped  into 
smaller  bits  and  roasted,  lard  or  butter  being  sometimes 
added  during  the  process. 

‘^Much  of  the  ground  coffee  sold  in  the  shops  is  still 
adulterated  with  Chicory,  though  now  it  is  illegal,  unless 
described  as  being  so  mixed  when  sold.  Some  people  like 
the  flavour  given  by  the  root,  and  mix  more  or  less  Chicory 
with  their  coffee  before  using. 

‘^In  Germany  and  France  the  roasted  roots  are  often 
employed  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  real  coffee.  The 
quantity  consumed  is  so  large  that  much  is  annually 
imported  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 

The  roots  are  not  very  unwholesome  when  thus  used, 
and  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  nutritious,  containing  much 
sugar,  but  they  are  destitute  of  any  principle  capable  of 
proving  a  substitute  for  that  of  coffee.  An  instance  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  fraudulent  adulteration  of  articles 
of  food  is  carried  in  this  country  is  afforded  in  the  case  of 
Chicory,  which,  if  used  for  adulterating  an  article  of  common 
consumption,  is  itself  frequently  mixed  with  sawdust, 
roasted  beans,  dried  horse-liver,  and  other  substances.  The 
roots  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  Belgium,  like  parsnips. 

The  leaves  of  the  Chicory  are  frequently  used  as  salad, 
for  which  they  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  dandelion. 
They  are  often  blanched  by  earthing  up,  by  which  the 
bitterness  is  removed.  The  Barbe  de  Capuchin,  so  much 
eaten  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  of  late  years  introduced 
in  this  country,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  roots  of  Chicory 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  autumn  and  placing  them  in  a 
cellar  from  which  light  is  nearly  excluded.  The  roots  are 
planted  in  sand  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  tops  outwards; 
the  leaves  growing,  and  nearly  deprived  of  light,  become 
blanched  and  greatly  elongated,  and  in.  that  state  are  cut 
and  sent  to  the  markets.  So  cultivated  they  are  soft,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  the  bitter  flavour  present  when  they  are 
grown  in  the  open  air.  In  Belgium  the  plant  is  also  cul¬ 
tivated  for  small  salad,  like  mustard*  and  cress. 

The  Chicory  has  been  recommended  by  several  agricul¬ 
tural  writers  as  a  fodder  plant.  Arthur  Young  greatly 
praised  it,  being  struck  with  its  successful  gro\\th  on  the 
Continent.  He  said  that  upon  loose  soils  no  plant  yielded 
so  large  an  amount  of  fodder  for  sheep,  and  especially  upon 
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sandy  land.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  very  large  crops 
have  been  obtained  from  Chicory. 

In  this  country  it  is  not  in  very  high  esteem,  though  it 
may  be  cut  several  times  during  the  year,  and  is  greatly 
relished  by  sheep  and  cattle.  There  are  some  disadvantages 
attending  its  culture  in  this  manner,  one  of  which  is  the 
difficulty  of  converting  the  broad  succulent  leaves  into  hay. 

‘‘  Young  obtained  upwards  of  thirty-eight  tons  of  green 
fodder  from  a  single  acre  of  Chicory  during  the  second  and 
third  years  of  its  growth,  and  nearly  twenty  tons  the  first 
year,  cutting  it  twice  or  thrice  during  each  season.  But  the 
experiments  made  with  it  by  practical  farmers  of  late  years 
have  not  been  attended  with  equally  satisfactory  results,  and 
it  is  at  present  but  little  grown  as  a  farm  crop  in  this 
island.  It  is  said  to  give  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  flavour 
to  the  milk  of  cows  feeding  upon  it.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  sheep  eating  Chicory  are  never  attacked  by  the  rot,  but 
this  requires  further  proof.  In  some  pastures  in  the  south 
of  France  Chicory  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  herbage. 
The  Chicory  is  aromatic,  tonic,  and  diuretic,  and  is  used  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction  for  similar  purposes  to  those  to 
which  the  dandelion  is  applied.  Its  use  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  coffee  has  sometimes  occasioned  diarrhoea. 

In  addition  to  the  modes  of  application  above  described, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  roots  gathered  in  the  spring  and 
dried  have  been  made  into  bread,  but  the  wholesomeness 
of  such  food  when  used  for  long  periods  may  be  doubted. 

“  The  Chicory  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  for  use 
as  a  salad  plant  may  be  easily  cultivated  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  To  obtain  roots  of  a  large  size  the  ground  must 
be  rich,  light,  and  well  manured.  The  leaves  of  the 
Chicory  have  been  used  in  dyeing,  and  a  patent  was  taken 
out  some  years  ago  for  preparing  them  in  the  manner  of 
wood^  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  applied  to 
that  purpose.”* 
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By  Richard  W.  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  India. 

I.  Pityriasis  Rubra. 

In  view  of  the  recent  strides  made  in  other  departments 

^  *  Useful  Plants/  pp.  146-7. 
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of  pathology,  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  glance  at  one 
or  two  facts  relating  to  skin  disease  in  the  horse. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  for  regret  to  veterinary  practi¬ 
tioners  that  in  the  large  and  varied  collection  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  skin  of  the  horse  which  finds  a  place,  for  the 
first  time  in  veterinary  literature,  in  the  excellent  work  on 
the  ^  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,’  by  Professor  W. 
Williams,  F.R.S.,  of  Edinburgh,  this  form  of  skin  disease,  to 
which  Hebra  applied  the  name  of  Pityriasis  Rubra  in  man, 
should  have  hitherto  not  met  with  the  consideration  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  deserves  in  the  case  of  our  own  animals,  but 
especially  in  the  horse.  But  a  very  little  reflection  of  cases 
we  have  seen  in  our  practice  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that 
what  Hebra  described  as  occurring  in  the  case  of  the  skin  of 
man,  is  not  altogether  absent  in  that  of  the  horse  also.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  cases  I  saw  during  last  year,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  if  I  now  call  attention  to  this  disease  by  describing 
a  case  under  present  observation.  The  features  of  simple 
pityriasis,  or  mane  and  tail  disease,”  in  the  horse,  of  which 
I  have  seen  a  goodly  number  in  India,  I  have  already 
sketched  in  a  communication  forwarded  to  the  Veterinary 
Journal,  which  has  been  variously  designated,  however,  in 
contributions  by  other  veterinary  surgeons  as  eczema  papil¬ 
losum,  psoriasis,  prurigo,  &c.,  from  all  of  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  it  is  specifically  distinct.  But  to  this  subject  I  do 
not  wish  here  to  allude  again.  For  the  present  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  graver  form  of  the  disorder — what 
corresponds  with  pityriasis  rubra  of  Hebra. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  my  patient — an 
iron-grey,  c.b.  polo  pony  mare,  6  years  old —  is  covered  from 
head  to  foot  by  one  mass  of  scales,  what  the  owner  correctly 
described  as  a  “crocodile’s  coat”  !  The  disease  commenced 
in  hyperaemia  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  notably  over 
the  region  of  the  back  and  thoracic  walls,  thence  rapidly 
spreading  in  all  directions,  till,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  the 
entire  body,  even  to  the  skin  of  the  coronets,  was  finally  in¬ 
vaded,  leaving  nothing  but  a  small  patch  of  skin  under  the 
abdomen  and  that  between  the  thighs  unattacked.  The 
cuticle,  along  with  the  hair  and  inflammatory  debris,  has 
come  away  in  large  scales,  probably  as  large  as  any  we 
notice  on  the  back  of  the  largest  kind  of  fish,  and  which 
they  somewhat  resemble.  The  main  feature  of  the  disease 
would  appear  to  be  intense  surface  heat,  followed  by  recur¬ 
rent  desquamation.  The  presence  of  heat,  then,  and  notably 
the  character  of  the  scales,  when  these  begin  to  come  off, 
are  diagnostic  of  this  affection  in  the  horse. 
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Notwithstanding  the  large  extent  of  surface  usually  im¬ 
plicated  in  this  disease,  it  seldom  or  never  in  my  experience 
of  this  class  of  cases,  proceeds  to  the  extent  of  causing 
disease  changes  in  the  corium  or  still  deeper  tissues,  but 
always  confines  itself  to  the  epi-skin  only.  There  is  no 
thickening  or  induration  of  the  skin  below  the  scales,  as 
observed  in  eczema  and  other  inflammatory  disorders,  but 
the  whole  process  seems  to  take  its  origin  in  or  follow  a 
state  of  simple  congestion  superficially  pronounced,  which 
induces  excessive  development  of  the  cuticle,  resulting  in 
the  scales  described. 

Finally,  in  my  experience,  the  disease  appears  to  be 
chronic,  or  even  incurable  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  as 
those  noted  by  me  latterly,  including  the  one  at  present 
under  observation,  have  baffled  treatment ;  and  very  little 
more  than  palliative  remedies  can  be  suggested  in  similar 
cases.  Having  unsuccessfully  tried  very  many  local  appli¬ 
cations,  and  prescribed  diuretic  medicine  internally  with  the 
view  of  relieving  cutaneous  hypersemia,  for  a  term  extending 
over  four  and  a  half  months,  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  I 
have  now  discharged  my  patient  as  “  incurably  diseased, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  my  friend  the  owner,  who  declared 
he  had  found  an  infallible  specific  for  the  disease  in 

phenyle  ”  during  last  year,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  skin  disease  of  the  same  type, 
though  probably  less  pronounced,  and  which  yielded 
readily  to  dressings  of  phenyle  !  This  may  be  so  ;  however, 
the  same  phenyle  when  applied  this  year  produced  no  effect, 
together  with  many  other  remedies  put  in  requisition  in 
rotation.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  there  is  no  specific 
for  the  disease  as  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  seda¬ 
tive  lotions  are  alone  effective  in  confining  its  spread.  The 
disease  is  easily  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  body ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  for 
nothing  I  know  of  from  experience  has  any  power  in  checking 
its  course. 

Applications  of  lead  seemed  at  the  first  to  afford  partial 
relief,  but  even  this  I  find  is  only  transient  in  its  effects,  as 
beyond  allaying  a  little  heat  in  the  part,  I  cannot  say  it 
exercises  any  curative  or  at  all  permanent  influence  over 
the  disease. 

Accompanying  the  disease  of  the  skin  in  this  mare  there 
was  also  noticed  intense  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  and 
buccal  mucous  membranes,  the  former  becoming  even  oede- 
matous  at  times,  and  appearing  as  if  it  were  the  index  of 
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some  low  type  of  fever  from  which  she  suffered,  with  a  hot 
mouth,  scanty  and  high-coloured  urine,  and  great  emacia¬ 
tion  ;  hut  in  point  of  fact  there  was  never  any  fever  present 
at  all,  the  patient^s  appetite  remaining  good  throughout, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  rectum  taken  at  different  intervals 
never  registered  higher  than  101°  F.,  and  was  generally  at 
normal  point. 

II.  Leucoderma. 

Partial  leucoderma,  in  which  the  pigment  is  absent  in 
small  points  over  the  skin  of  the  face  and  other  regions  of 
the  horse,  is  common  enough,  although  this,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  has  not  been  recognised  by  veterinary  authors ;  but 
general  leucoderma,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  only  once  been 
met  with,  in  the  horse  that  is.  And  I  do  not  here  allude  to 

piebald  states  noticed  so  commonly  in  horses,  from  which 
it  is  distinct.  The  loss  of  pigmentation  in  the  true  disease, 
is  associated  with  hyperplasy  (?)  of  the  derma,  with  more  or 
less  loss  of  sensation  in  the  part,  and  even  loss  of  hair, 
noticeable  in  patches — giving  the  idea  of  pig-skin,^’  minus 
the  redness,  which  it  closely  resembles.  Moreover,  the 
“  piebald  ”  colour  in  horses  is  a  congenital  condition,  having 
its  origin  in  utero  ;  leucoderma  is  a  disease  developed  in 
after-life  of  the  animal,  which  often  recedes,  leaving  the 
skin  normal  for  a  time,  when  it  may  recur.  Thus  I  know 
of  large  blotches  on  the  skin  of  the  face  of  horses,  and  in 
other  situations  where  the  skin  is  less  protected,  developed 
in  the  summer,  entirely  disappearing  in  some  cases  during 
the  winter,  and  again  appearing  on  the  approach  of  the 
following  summer.  The  conclusion  is — and  it  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  also  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  probably  the  greatest  living 
writer  on  skin  diseases  of  the  present  day  in  any  country 
— has  the  heat  any  influence  on  this  abnormal  pigmentation 
in  the  skin  ?  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  an  answer  to  the  question  would 
amount  to  mere  surmise. 

The  subject  in  question,  a  bay,  c.  b.  mare,  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  N — ,  of  Benares,  brought  for  my  opinion,  and  believed 
to  be  suffering  from  ^‘leprosy,”  was  found  to  be  literally 
covered  with  white  patches  on  the  skin  of  the  body,  which 
were  denuded  of  hair,  and  in  places  deprived  of  sensibility, 
and  appeared  to  all  intent  and  purposes  like  so  much  dead 
skin,  in  which  nutrition  had  ceased  its  play  or  only  partially 
existed.  The  patches  seemed,  moreover,  doughy  to  the  feel 
in  places,  although  I  could  not  say  that  any  actual  histologic 
changes  had  been  set  uj).  The  loss  of  sensation  was  not 
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equable,  response  to  stimuli  being  as  active  as  in  normal 
skin  over  some  regions,  and  appearing  altogether  absent  in 
adjoining  patches  into  which  pins  were  thrust  ‘^neck-deep’* 
without  the  animal  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  or  appearing 
in  the  least  disturbed. 

I  prescribed  arsenic  and  iron,  with  local  friction,  in  this 
case  for  over  three  months,  witnout  much  benefit,  except  to 
hear  the  owner  tell  me  he  fancied  the  patches  of  dis¬ 
coloration  appeared  to  be  getting  smaller.”  Perhaps  this 
was  no  more  than  a  fancy,  as  I  question  very  much  the 
efficacy  of  so-called  remedies  in  similar  cases.  I  shortly 
received  orders  for  another  station,  and  thus  lost  the  further 
history  of  my  case. 

III.  Ichthyosis  Equinus. 

The  history  of  science  is  full  of  examples  proving  that 
many  of  the  theories  which  have  revolutionised  all  former 
notions  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  certain  hitherto 
obscure  diseases  must  have  had  their  beginnings  in  studies 
that  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  prevailing  idea  of  a 
theory.  Yet  the  whole  history  of  pathological  science  is,  in 
its  earlier  epochs,  a  record  of  theories,  often  frustrated, 
generally  condemned,  but  afterwards  bearing  fruit  in  the 
shape  of  benefits  and  improvements  which  have  made  the 
modern  pathology  the  grand  science  it  is. 

Thus  the  pathology  of  the  disease  under  present  consi¬ 
deration  has  passed  through  different  phases  of  development, 
but  it  is  only  latterly  that  it  has  come  to  attract  any  serious 
attention  by  properly  qualified  practitioners,  whose  conclu¬ 
sions,  based  on  ascertained  facts  of  science,  are  entitled  to 
respect,  as  repression  of  theories  which  tally  with  facts  of 
experience  is  often  fraught  with  discouragement  to  a  possible 
discoverer,  and  may  cause  irretrievably  the  loss  of  many  a 
useful  hint  which,  when  added  to  others  suggested  by 
previous  experience,  often  leads  to  the  regular  classification 
of  disorders  hitherto  unclassified. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  What  is  the  pathology 
of  the  sores  on  the  lips  of  horses  in  India  ?  there  exists  the 
fact  of  these  having  been  mistaken,  up  till  now,  for  a  host 
of  other  sores  with  which  they  had  no  connection  whatever. 
Yet,  for  long,  their  nature  has  been  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  a  veritable  bursatti ;  as  such  the  disease  was  regarded  by 
the  lay  public,  and  as  such  it  has  recently  met  with  support 
from  those  competent  to  examine  into  its  exact  pathology. 
Reason  and  observation,  aided  by  modern  modes  of  inquiry, 
however,  have  completely  changed  the  order  of  prevailing 
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opinions,  and  left  us  to  seek  out  and  assign  to  the  disease  an 
amended  theory  in  respect  of  its  pathology  and  classification, 
which  proves  it  and  the  disorder  termed  "bursatti”  in  India 
to  be  far  from  convertible  conditions,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
diseases  markedly  contrasted  in  their  essential  characters. 

The  study  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  cannot  fail  to 
exert  some  influence  on  its  course  and  duration  and  termi¬ 
nation  and  even  its  amelioration,  by  directing  a  sounder 
method  of  treatment  of  it  than  was  heretofore  suggested  by 
facts  of  mere  blind  experience.  Or,  the  known  differences 
in  the  clinical  characteristics  of  it,  may  make  evident  un¬ 
known  differences  in  its  pathology  and  classification. 

There  is  a  form  of  disease  of  the  lips  of  horses  in  India, 
then,  especially  noticed  during  the  rains,  to  which  the  names 
of  actinomykosis,  tubercular  stomatitis,”  bursatti,  &c., 
have  been  indifferently  applied  by  veterinary  surgeons,  but 
which  I  think  corresponds  to  the  common  form  of  ichthyosis 
of  the  human  subject,  in  whom  the  disease  is  also  frequently 
mistaken  for  cancer  and  other  affections  peculiar  to  these 
parts,  and  which  prove  intractable,  or  are  characterised  by 
periods  of  respite  and  recurrence. 

Were  there  nothing  else  in  these  sores,  besides  their  in¬ 
tractable  nature,  to  assure  us  of  the  co-existence  of  the 
pathological  changes  met  with  in  the  human  subject  in 
similar  cases,  and  with  which  veterinary  surgeons  who  have 
been  in  India  any  time  must  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  a  different  classification 
would  have  become  conclusive  enough ;  but  here  are  also 
other  symptoms,  which  the  surgeon  declares  as  easily  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  cancer,  and  sometimes  also  lupus  and 
other  diseases,  which  link  together,  still  more  closely,  the 
human  and  equine  forms  of  ichthyosis. 

Whatever  period  may  be  assigned  to  the  action  of  this 
disease  in  the  horse,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  speculation 
resting  upon  statistics  made  by  past  investigation,  of  which 
we  possess  no  actual  record  in  the  present  day.  Indeed,  we 
find  no  mention  even  of  the  name  of  ichthyosis  by  veterinary 
writers  in  English  veterinary  literature.  Many  dermato¬ 
logists  would  consider  dampness  of  weather  a  direct  exciting 
and  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease  in  man ;  and  hence  we 
have  also  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  it  in  our  patients, 
but  especially  in  the  horse,  principally  in  the  rains,  and 
sometimes  during  the  prevalence  of  the  east  winds,  which 
are  especially  irritating  in  their  effects  to  the  epidermis  alike 
of  man  and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  a  fact  which  ex¬ 
perience  in  India  has  abundantly  demonstrated. 
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Speaking  of  the  effects  of  moisture  as  an  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease  in  man,  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Roberts,  in  his 
‘  Handbook  of  Medicine,^  writes  :  “  When  the  skin  is  well 

protected  and  the  weather  mild,  there  is  very  little  annoy¬ 
ance,  but  if  the  skin  be  irritated,  as  in  windy,  damp  weather, 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  and  the  epidermis  are  greatly 
hypertrophied,  with  large  accumulation  of  epidermis  cells.^’ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  our  conception  of  the  sores  in  the  horse 
may  be  brought  to  a  close  comparison  with  human  ichthyosis 
in  the  most  marked  cases.  For,  as  Dr.  T.  W.  Cooke,  * 
formerly  surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital  in  London,  says. 

Ichthyosis  of  the  lip  has  escaped  the  observation  of  many 
dermatologists,  but  it  nevertheless  exists,  and  is,  of  all  the 
non-malignant  forms  of  disease  affecting  this  part,  the  one 
which  most  frequently  gives  rise  to  question  as  to  its  can¬ 
cerous  or  non-cancerous  nature  ....  It  returns  again  and 
again,  but  by  removing  the  whole  growth,  together  with  a 
free  quantity  of  the  subjacent  tissue,  it  will  be  found  that 
after  the  second  or  third  operation  there  will  be  no  return  of 
the  disease.  I  have  had  many  cases  of  this  kind  under  my 
care,  and  such  is  the  result  of  my  experience.^’ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  disease  has  many  analogies  to 
cancer  even  in  man ;  and  so  it  was  not  unnatural  if  some 
veterinary  surgeons  also  have  erred  in  the  same  direction, 
and  mistaken  the  morbid  process  for  that  destructive  and 
well-known  equine  disorder  in  India,  bursatti,”  the  patho¬ 
logy  of  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere. 

There  are,  notwithstanding,  many  distinctions,  probably 
belonging  to  both,  certainly  to  the  equine  disease,  by  which 
we  can  differentiate  the  specific  character  of  ichthyosis  from 
cancerous  disease,  and  upon  which  we  can  place  positive 
reliance  in  our  diagnosis.  The  presumption  amounts  to  a 
certainty  when  we  reflect  that  the  earliest  history  of  ich¬ 
thyosis,  or  disease  of  the  lips  of  horses,  has  shown  a  wdde 
distinction  from  the  history  of  bursatti,  as  rendered  by  the 
salootrie  of  India  ;  for,  in  addition  to  other  important  physical 
and  surgical  differences,  the  two  diseases  are  moreover 
pathologically  unlike  i  since,  whilst  bursatti  has  a  marked 
tendency  to  early  invading  the  system  of  its  patient,  the 
other  form  of  disease  to  which  I  have  proposed  the  name  of 
ichthyosis,  is  not  followed  by  constitutional  disorder  of  any 
kind,  as  horses  subject  to  it  never  develop  any  secondary 
morbid  changes  in  the  internal  organs  like  in  the  former 
disease.  Nor  manifestly  does  pathological  anatomy  alone 
furnish'the  chief  requisites  for  our  diagnosis.  The  disease 
*  ‘  The  Allies  and  Counterfeits  of  Cancer,*  p.  167* 
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of  the  lips  in  horses  and  bursatti  are  not  clinically  equi¬ 
valent  ;  and  in  this  respect^  we  are  not  restricted  to  one  or 
two  facts  alone,  for  we  have  many  other  characteristics 
presented  which  show  these  diseases  to  be  totally  unlike  in 
their  every  respect. 

It  is  true  the  accumulation  of  epidermis  cells  may  some¬ 
times  amount  to  the  formation  of  little  bodies  resembling 
^Miunkiir/’  due  to  desiccation,  similar  instances  of  which  I 
have  recently  recorded  in  cases  of  horse-pox.*  It  is  also 
true  that  the  sores  may  even  be  angry  looking  and  present 
inverted  edges,  having  an  ichorous  discharge,  and  not  readily 
yielding  to  treatment,  but  frequently  recurring,  and  being 
characterised  by  an  indurated  base.  But  they  have  not  that 
indurated  base  which  we  have  noticed  in  cases  of  bursatti, 
and  which,  a  necessary  and  unvarying  concomitant  of  the 
disease,  characterises  cancer  formation  equally  in  man.  Nor 
is  there  the  same  cauliflower-like  excrescence  of  the  sores  as 
noted  in  cases  of  true  bursatti,  in  which  also  the  skin 
surrounding  the  sore  is  to  a  considerable  extent  hypertro¬ 
phied  from  cellular  infiltration.  The  sores  on  the  lips,  which 
are  further  distinguished  from  bursatti  by  their  uniform 
brawny  appearance,  may  continue  for  years  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  health  of  the  animal,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  bursatti. 

The  less  extent  of  surface  usually  implicated,  and  the 
absence  of  any  intervening  systemic  disorder,  make  it  easy 
to  distinguish  ichthyosis  from  bursatti.  There  is  a  capacity 
for  internal  disease  always  present  in  bursatti  that  is  absent 
in  ichthyosis.  In  bursatti  the  local  and  systemic  morbid 
changes  intensify  Doubtless  analogies  are  pre* 

sented  by  comparison  with  the  milder  cases  of  bursatti  in 
which  no  constitutional  symptoms  have  been  developed ; 
but  the  comparison  would  appear  erroneous  beside  typical 
cases  of  that  most  destructive  disease,  which  never  fails  to 
involve  the  internal  organs  during  its  later  stages,  as  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  preceding  articles  contributed 
by  me  to  this  Journal,  notwithstanding  statements  to  the 
contrary  which  apparently  ignore  the  bearing  of  morbid 
pathology  on  the  study  of  this  disease. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  afiirm  that  in  not  a  single  case  do  I 
remember  having  seen  any  secondary  results  follow  the 
course  and  reappearance  of  the  sores  on  the  lips  of  horses  of 
which  we  have  seen  a  good  number ;  and  doubtless  many  of 
my  seniors  in  the  profession  who  have  served  in  the  late 
Government  studs  of  India,  can  revert  to  this  very  important 

^  The  Veterinarian^  July,  1884. 
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subject,  and  corroborate  me.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
facilities  offered  for  the  study  of  disease  were,  we  may  opine, 
necessarily  far  inferior  to  what  they  now  are.  At  that  time 
few  were  the  persons  who  cared  to  investigate  it  scientifically, 
but  there  were  a  certain  few  who  loved  it  very  dearly,  and 
who  also  can  tell  us  something  we  do  not  know.  Much, 
indeed,  remains  for  us  to  learn  and  to  do  before  the  solution 
of  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  equine  tribe  can  be  fully 
verified  and  practically  worked  out.  It  seems  to  me  the 
doctrines  of  older  practitioners  are  renounced  in  general, 
instead  of  being  systematically  combated  in  argument. 

It  results,  then;  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  and 
what  experience  proves  to  be  correct,  that  the  disease, 
bursatti,  is  met  with  in  the  most  dissimilar  degrees  of  extent 
and  severity,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  may 
at  any  time  be  readily  confounded  with  a  host  of  allied 
diseases  which  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  their 
clinical  characters  prove  them  to  be  specifically  distinct. 

In  a  well-marked  case  of  the  disease  (ichthyosis)  I  saw 
during  last  summer  in  a  pony  six  months  old,  the  sore  was 
covered  over  by  a  thick,  dark  scab,*  which,  when  detached, 
showed  numerous  depressions  on  its  under  surface,  exposing 
a  nodulated,  irregular,  raw,  bleeding  sore.  The  history  of 
the  case  was  that  the  disease  of  the  lip  had  developed  shortly 
after  birth,  and  never  since” healed,  and  the  patient — a  well- 
nourished,  strong-looking  animal — was  always  the  subject  of 
obstinate  psoriasis,  especially  noticed  about  the  bend  of  the 
hocks  and  about  the  heels  all  round,  which  presented  a  very 
scurfy  appearance,  attended  by  copious  desquamation,  which 
came  away  in  large  yellow  flakes.  With  the  cessation  of 
the  rains  the  sore  on  the  lip  healed  up,  but  I  cannot  say  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  his  skin,  which 
remained  scurfy  until  the  time  of  my  leaving  Benares,  when 
I  lost  sight  of  my  patient. 

Similar  well-marked  disease  of  the  lip  was  noticed  by  me 
this  winter,  some  time  during  January,  also  in  a  foalf  a 
few  weeks  old,  and  in  well-nourished  condition  of  body — 
which,  however,  yielded  to  early  extirpation  and  caustic 
dressing.  I  find  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  best  caustic  to 
employ  in  these  cases.  Chloride  of  zinc  and  nitric  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acids  give  an  impetus  to  the  disease  by  exciting 
surrounding  inflammation.  The  method  of  healing  under 

*  The  character  of  the  scab  is  no  less  characteristic  in  this  disease.  It 
is  invariably  thick  in  ichthyosis  ;  in  bursatti  it  is  usually  slight. 

f  I  mention  these  two  cases  as  showing  the  ages  at  which  this  disease 
may  occur. 
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the  nitrate  of  silver  treatment  is  by  scabbing ;  detach  each 
successive  scab,  and  apply  the  caustic  afresh — avoiding 
all  watery  dressings,  which  only  tend  to  augment  cell  proli¬ 
feration  in  the  sores. 

This  sketch  of  the  nature  of  ichthyosis  in  the  horse  would 
not  be  complete  if  we  failed  to  mention  one  fact,  the  patho¬ 
logy  of  which  is  almost  as  important  as  any  other  fact  we 
have  mentioned  in  our  present  inquiry.  We  refer  to  the 
formation  in  connection  with  the  sores  on  the  lips  of  horses, 
of  quasi  kiinkurs  believed  by  some  observers  to  be  diag¬ 
nostic,  by  others  as  casual,  which,  however,  always  result 
from  accumulation  of  cells  and  inflammatory  debris,  and 
from  desiccation,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  sores  only  of 
this  disease,  or  to  those  of  bursatti,  hut  may  be  noticed 
equally  in  a  number  of  totally  dissimilar  diseases. 

Example  :  in  variolous  eruptions  in  the  mouth,  as  observed 
by  me  in  some  cases  of  that  disease  in  the  horse,  occurring  in 
the  battery  under  my  present  veterinary  charge,  and  in  some 
private  horses  in  Cawnpore  ;  in  lupus,  described  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Yolkmann,* * * §  of  Halle  ;  in  some  forms  of  cancer  in  man, 
described  by  Billroth,t  of  Vienna,  and  in  other  diseases. 
But  is  it  not  an  anomaly  to  attempt  to  classify  all  these 
maladies  as  essentially  the  same,  simply  because  of  the 
presence  of  miscalled  hunkurX  having  been  noted  in  them  ? 
What  we  want  in  the  present  day  is  to  come  to  some  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  mode  in  which  morbid  processes  arise,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain  what  are  the  precise  relationships  and 
differences  between  nearly  allied  diseased  states. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  ichthyosis  in  the  horse  would 
appear  to  show  very  little  that  was  specific.  There  is 
noticed  under  the  microscope  an  immense  formation  of  epi¬ 
dermis  cells ;  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae,  with  abundant 
formation  of  small  cells  between  them.  The  corium  is  also 
hypertrophied,  and  the  seat  of  a  dense  fibroid  development. 
In  one  section  I  noticed  a  large  and  dilated  blood-vessel 
shooting  up  through  a  large  papilla,  and  surrounded  by  nu¬ 
merous  embryonic  cells.  The  fact  of  finding  fungi  in  the 
sores  was  one  of  the  chief  points  I  took  care  to  investigate, 
first  in  the  case  of  bursatti, §  and  latterly  also  in  ichthyosis 
in  the  horse.  But  I  cannot  say  I  have  hitherto  succeeded 

*  ‘German  Clinical  Lectures/  New  Sjdeuham  Society,  1876. 

t  ‘Pathological  Anatomy/  by  Wilks  and  Moxon,  2nd  ed.,  1875,  p.  656. 
See  also  ‘  Skin  Diseases/  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Pox,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  384-5. 

X  Kunkiir :  a  little  “  tubercle  ”  or  cell  nodule,  the  name  applied  to  all 
similar  neoplasmata  by  the  mlootrie  in  India. 

§  also  Dr.  Thin’s  report,  Veterinary  Jotirnal,  1879,  p.  203. 
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in  demonstrating  these  in  either  disease.  Although  I  can 
quite  comprehend  the  growth  of  fungi  on  any  sore  exposed 
to  the  access  of  air,  especially  in  India;  yet,  to  quote  Dr. 
Tilbury  Fox*  on  this  point, — ^^The  fact  of  parasites  being 
found  in  ulcers  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
them,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  they  were  not  so  found 
in  India. 

But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  parasiticf  theory  of 
bursatti  still  retains  its  popularity  in  India,  and  meets  as 
many  supporters  as  before.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  that  there  are  several  departments  in  the  study  of 
that  disease  which  require  to  he  inquired  into,  before  the 
full  solution  of  its  pathology  will  be  forthcoming. 

Treatment. — As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
nothing  short  of  complete  extirpation  and  caustic  dressing 
will  answer  at  least  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ichthyosis 
in  the  horse ;  although  much  benefit  may  be  derived,  as  I 
think,  from  the  use,  locally,  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potash, 
recommended  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Burrow,+  of  Konisberg, 
and  of  desiccant  dressings  generally.  In  ^  La  Clinica 
Veterinaria,^  Dr.  Trincheria,§  of  Milan,  points  out  that 
the  action  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  neither  a  chemical 
nor  a  specific  one,  but  purely  osmotic,^’  and  a  disease-surface 
containing  water,  being  freed  of  a  portion  of  its  moisture, 
thus  receives  a  modification  in  the  action  of  its  cellular  con¬ 
stitution  that  feeds  the  growth  of  the  morbid  process. 
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Bv  R.  H.  Hilhouse. 

4/ 

I  OBSERVE  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  are  requesting  veterinary  surgeons  to  fill  up  a  form, 
'pro  or  con,  in  re  docking, 

I,  for  one,  shall  place  no  reliance  on  any  figures  unless 
they  pass  the  audit  of  the  President  and  Principal  of  the 

‘  Skin  Diseases/  3rd  ed.  (“Delhi  Boil  iu  Dogs/’  “Biskra  Bouton  in 
the  Horse/’  “  Sur  Chanere  du  Sahara/’  &c.,  pp.  247-9). 

t  In  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  Beb.,  1884,  Mr.  Steel  asks  if  jiies  convey 
the  disease.  If  this  prove  true,  it  will  be  a  curious  case  of  history  repeating 
itself ;  for  I  advanced  that  theory  platisible  in  the  same  journal  in  1880. 

Berl.  Min.  Wochenschrift,  No.  6,  1873. 

§  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India,  No.  7,  1884. 
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Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  or  some  other  trust¬ 
worthy  authority.  It  is  so  easy  to  cook  accounts.  Do  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  know  more  of  horses,  horse  management,  and 
cruelty  than  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  and 
practical  farmers  ?  To  be  consistent,  they  must  veto 
neurotomy  and  deep  firing.  They  cannot  stop  at  docking. 
It  seems  to  me  an  odd  state  of  things  for  a  lay  body  to 
dictate  to  a  profession  what  operation  shall  or  shall  not  be 
done.  Discrimination  is  strikingly  absent,  intolerance  is 
rampant,  and  the  advocates  for  the  abandonment  of  docking, 
ignoring  their  anatomical  teaching,  knowledge  and  fact,  are 
determined,  nolens  volens,  to  carry  their  point.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Horses  will  have  to  be  docked  at  Boulogne  or  else¬ 
where — trade  jeopardized — and  horse  breeding  will  wane, 
because  of  the  diminution  of  profit. 

Only  in  the  interests  of  the  horse,  his  owner,  and  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  do  I  trespass  on  your  space.  I  should 
like  to  see  chloroform  more  widely  used  than  at  present  in 
painful  operations,  but  all  the  veterinary  surgeons  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  or  employing  have  been  humane 
and  skilful,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  their  line  of 
action.  I  believe  amputating  a  part  of  the  tail  to  be  a 
bagatelle  and  unobjectionable,  but  the  searing-iron  to  my 
mind  might  be  with  advantage  dispensed  with. 

I  have  just  written  to  the  Morning  Post  as  follows : 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  have  sent  a  form  round  to  various  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  to  fill  up.  In  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  other 
breeders,  this  ought  properly  to  emanate  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  or  from  Red  Lion  Square, 
where  the  Council  meet. 

The  question  of  docking  horses  is  still  in  abeyance.  If 
professional  men  relinquish  their  discretion  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  irresponsible  and  lay  dictation^  they 
tacitly  admit  inferiority — ^.  e.  that  they  are  not  qualified  to 
influence  opinion  or  to  ^pronounce  a  verdict  in  a  profession 
to  which  they  have  been  specially  trained.  The  Veteri¬ 
narian  of  October  will  contain  a  full  report  of  the  Congress, 
of  public  interest  to  the  breeder. 

In  the  issues  of  the  Morning  Post  for  Jan.  8,  Jan.  2^, 
May  20,  Aug.  19,  are  some  notes  on  docking.  I  wrote  also 
to  the  Norwich  Mercury  on  6th  June  on  this  subject.  It 
comes  out  each  Tuesday,  when  I  write  an  Agricultural 
Report.  I  am  going”  to  write  on  Breeders’  Losses ;  or, 
Faulty  Conformation,” 
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Straining  at  a  gnat  (docking)  and  swallowing  a  camel 
(neurotomy)  is  not  very  elevating  or  profitable.  Do  away 
with  searing  by  all  means,  but  permit  docking  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  or  good-bye  to  the  profit  of  horse  dealing. 

Yours  truly,  &c. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian? 


THE  HACKNEY  AND  CLEVELAND  STUD- 

BOOKS. 

By  the  Same. 

30,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Sirs, — Through  your  courtesy  I  wish  briefly  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  veterinary  friends  and  others  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  above  effort,  and  to  ask  them  for  their  co¬ 
operation  and  support,  as  indirectly  I  believe  it  must  benefit 
the  profession,  inducing  large  business  at  improved  rates. 
In  fact,  it  is  within  measurable  distance  when  the  buyer 
will  prize  and  demand  the  pedigree  of  his  park  hack  and 
buggy  horse  as  much  as  the  trainer  for  the  Blue  Kibbon 
does  that  of  the  thorough-bred  at  the  moment.  For  export 
work  registration  and  profit  have  long  been  synonymous 
terms.  By  an  annual  subscription  you  gain  an  historical 
volume  at  a  nominal  rate.  In  any  case  these  replete 
histories  well  deserve  a  niche  in  the  horseman^s  library,  and 
no  doubt  succeeding  volumes  will  contain  contemporary 
information  alike  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  breeder 
through  time.  It  only  wants  ventilating  to  be  set  going, 
and  I  thank  you,  Sirs,  for  this  opportunity  in  the  interests 
of  the  breeder  and  the  profession. 

I  am,  &c.. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian? 


LVII. 
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Pathological  Contributions. 


PLEUKO-PNEUMONIA. 

In  the  Netherlands  10  cases  of  this  disease  occurred  out¬ 
side  the  Spoeliug  District  in  the  four  weeks  ending  August 
9th,  and  during  the  same  period  6  other  cases  were  dis¬ 
covered  on  post-mortem  examination  within  that  district. 

In  Great  Britain  during  the  four  weeks  ending  J uly  26th, 
1884,  there  were  32  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported, 
and  90  cattle  were  attacked. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

In  the  two  weeks  ending  August  2nd  and  9th  no  fresh 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  were  reported  in  Great  Britain, 
and  no  fresh  animals  attacked.  The  return  for  the  week 
ending  August  16th,  published  in  the  London  Gazette^ 
shows  2  new  outbreaks — 1  in  Essex,  in  which  20  animals 
were  attacked,  and  1  in  Lincolnshire  (parts  of  Holland)  in 
which  there  were  2  animals  attacked.  The  counties  in 
which  the  disease  then  existed  were  Essex,  Hants,  and 
Lincoln.  Since  the  above  date  2  outbreaks  have  been 
reported  in  Leicestershire. 


SWINE-FEVER. 

During  the  thirteen  weeks  ending  June  28th,  1884, 
there  were  467  outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported  in  Great 
Britain.  2366  swine  were  attacked,  and  of  these  553  died ; 
15  of  these  outbreaks  occurred  in  Wales,  and  11  in 
Scotland. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — CiOEEO. 

EOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  EEGULATIONS  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  most  important  agricultural 
exhibitions,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  especially,  have  been  held  under  considerable 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  numerous  and  constantly  varying 
regulations  which  have  been  made  by  Local  Authorities  in 
regard  to  the  movement  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  into 
their  districts  from  the  districts  of  other  Local  Authorities. 
There  have  been  frequent  complaints  of  the  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  local  regulations,  and  undoubtedly  there  was 
good  reason  for  the  remonstrance ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  diversity  is  an  essential  feature  in  rules 
which  emanate  from  different  bodies  under  circumstances 
which  vary  considerably.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  into  District  Order  under  which  Local  Authorities  have 
acted  was  that  of  enabling  them  to  use  their  discretion  in 
dealing  with  the  particular  conditions  of  the  movement. 
Want  of  uniformity  was  certainly  unavoidable — it  was  also 
in  many  cases  extremely  inconvenient ;  and  nowhere  was 
the  inconvenience  more  keenly  felt  than  in  the  showyards 
of  the  large  Agricultural  Society* 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that,  as  a  rule,  large  con¬ 
gregations  of  animals  are  distinct  sources  of  danger  so  long 
as  any  contagious  disease  exists  among  stock  in  the  country, 
but  agricultural  exhibitions  take  place  under  circumstances 
which  are  comparatively  advantageous*  It  is  to  everybody's 
interest  that  disease  should  be  kept  out  of  the  show,  and 
the  societies,  as  well  as  the  exhibitors,  take  precautions 
which,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  proved^ 
are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  infection  among 
the  animals  exhibited.  Of  course,  there  is  always  risk 
incurred  :  even  among  the  visitors  to  the  show  there  may  be 
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some  who  have  just  left  the  shed  in  which  sick  animals 
were  standing ;  but  on  these  holiday  occasions  the  working 
dress  is  usually  discarded  in  favour  of  the  best  attire,  and 
probably  the  ablutions  assume  a  more  severe  character  than 
those  which  are  commonly  indulged  in.  At  any  rate,  no 
harm  has  happened  yet,  although  there  is  always  enough 
danger  to  keep  everybody  on  the  alert. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in 
arranging  for  the  movement  of  animals  from  the  showyards 
has  been  due  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  restrictions  under 
which  the  return  of  the  animals  to  their  owners^  premises 
would  be  allowed  by  the  Local  Authority  of  the  district  in 
which  those  premises  were  situated. 

On  each  occasion,  since  movement  regulations  have  been 
in  force,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  sent  a  special 
eircular  to  exhibitors,  warning  them  that  the  Local 
Authority  in  their  district  may  have  made  regulations 
which  affect  the  return  of  their  stock,  and  urging  them  to 
ascertain  under  what  conditions  the  removal  from  the  show- 
yard  to  the  farm  will  be  allowed.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
information  has  been  obtained  in  return  for  all  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  trouble  thus  incurred.  Some  few  ex¬ 
hibitors  have  secured  the  necessary  licences,  but  the  general 
answer  to  any  inquiry  from  the  men  in  charge  of  stock  has 
amounted  to  an  expression  of  utter  ignorance  that  anything 
was  required  beyond  the  ordinary  tickets  for  the  railway 
journey.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  general  idea  that  the 
animals  will  get  home  some  time  ;  and  so,  in  fact,  they  do, 
but  only  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  arrangement 
between  the  officials  of  the  Society  and  the  railways  con¬ 
cerned.  An  essential  preliminary  to  the  movement  of  stock 
out  of  the  showyard  is  a  general  certificate  of  their  freedom 
from  contagious  disease,  and  hitherto  this  document,  signed 
by  the  Secretary  and  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Society,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  railway  companies  as  a  passport,  on 
the  authority  of  which  they  may  carry  the  animals  into  any 
district,  leaving  the  question  of  other  forms  which  may  be 
required  to  be  settled  on  arrival,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
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presumably  settled  satisfactorily  ;  but  a  little  care  on  the  part 
of  exhibitors  would  get  rid  of  all  difficulty  completely,  and 
in  each  case  it  would  be  known  exactly  what  conditions 
would  be  imposed  on  the  return  of  stock  into  any  given 
district.  In  other  words,  what  was  made  quite  clear  at 
the  Shrewsbury  meeting  in  regard  to  a  few  local  autho¬ 
rities  would  be  known  in  reference  to  all,  and  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  labour  and  anxiety  would  be  saved. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  highly  infectious  and  insidious 
character  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  animals  may  be  moved 
long  distances,  and  congregate  in  large  numbers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  even  when  the  disease  is  rife,  without  any 
mischief  resulting  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  escape  the 
conviction  that  markets  and  fairs  for  the  sale  of  stock  might 
in  the  same  circumstances  be  held  with  nearly  perfect  safety, 
if  the  same  precautions  could  be  adopted  as  are  employed  in 
the  case  of  an  agricultural  exhibition.  In  law  a  sale  or 
market  is  the  same  thing  as  an  exhibition,  but  in  practice 
there  is  the  very  important  difference  that  in  the  one  case 
everybody  concerned  is  anxious  to  avoid  an  outbreak  of 
disease  by  all  possible  means,  while  in  the  other  there  are 
always  some  who  are  regardless  of  everything  but  the 
immediate  necessity  of  getting  their  stock  to  the  market. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

\ 

Copy  of  Circular  relating  to  Foot- and- Mouth  Disease,  issued 
by  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  with  a  Translation, 

Paris,  le  20  mai,  1884. 

Monsieur  le  Prefet,  la  fievre  aphteuse  a,  comme  vous  le 
savez,  s4vi,  I’annee  derniere,  dans  un  assez  grand  nombre  de 
departements  et  elle  existe  encore  sur  certains  points  de 
notre  territoire.  II  est  done  a  craindre  que  cette  maladie  ne 
prenne  cette  annee  une  nouvelle  extension,  si  I’autorite  ne 
deploie  pas  Pactivite  et  I’energie  necessaires  pour  s’opposer  a 
ses  progres.  Malheureusement,  Popinion  est  encore  trop 
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accreditee  chez  les  proprietaires  de  bestiaiix  et  meme  chez 
certains  veterinaires  que  les  mesures  de  police  sanitaire  sont 
inapplicables  on  inutiles  en  matiere  de  fievre  aphteuse  et  j’ai 
eu  trop  frequemment  Toccasion  de  constater  que,  quand  la 
maladie  se  presentait  sous  une  forme  benigne,  aucune  dis¬ 
position  n’etait  prise  pour  en  entraver  la  marche.  Les 
autorites  qui  negligent  ainsi  d’appliquer  la  loi  sont  d’autant 
plus  coupables  que  la  fievre  aphteuse,  bien  qu’elle  cause 
rarement  des  accidents  mortels,  est  peut-etre  de  toutes  les 
affections  contagieuses  dii  betail  celle  qui  a  porte  jusqu’icile 
plus  de  prejudice  d  Tagriculture,  et,  pour  ne  citer  que 
I’epizootie  de  1880,  il  est  des  departements  dans  lesquels  elle 
a  cause  un  dommage  de  plus  d\in  million,  a  s^en  rapporter 
du  moins  aux  evaluations  des  veterinaires  due  service  sani¬ 
taire.  Quant  a  I’utilite  de  Tintervention  administrative,  elle 
n’a  pas  d  etre  discutee ;  il  suffit  de  rappeler  qu’elle  est 
prescrite  par  la  loi  et  que  tout  delegue  ou  representant  de 
I’autorite,  maire  ou  veterinaire  sanitaire,  doit  tout  son 
concours  a  ^execution  des  prescriptions  legales,  quelles  que 
soient  d^ailleurs  ses  opinions  personnelles  sur  la  question. 
Je  dois  cependant  indiquer  que,  bien  que  I’application  de  la 
loi  n’ait  pas  ete  assuree  partout  d’une  maniere  suffisante,  il 
a  ete  permis  de  constater  deja  les  heureux  effets  de  ses  dis¬ 
positions  et  que  des  departements,  qui  se  trouvaient  an 
centre  de  r%ions  ou  fievre  aphteuse  sevissait  avec  intensite, 
out  reussi  par  I’exacte  observation  des  reglements  a  preserver 
celles  de  leurs  communes  qui  n^etaient  pas  en  contact 
immediat  avec  les  departements  voisins. 

Mais  pour  que  ces  resultats  soient  obtenus,  il  est  indis¬ 
pensable  que  i’autorite  soit  exactement  informee  de  tons  les 
cas  qui  se  produisent.  Je  vous  prierai  done  de  vouloir  bien 
appeler  a  vos  administres,  par  tous  les  moyens  de  publicite 
dont  vous  pouvez  disposer,  que  la  loi  les  oblige  a  declarer  au 
maire  toute  apparition  de  fievre  aphteuse  et  qu’elle  prononce 
des  penalites  severes  centre  ceux  qui  ne  se  conferment  pas  a 
cette  prescription.  Je  vous  serai  oblige  de  donner  aussi  des 
ordres  pour  que  toutes  les  infractions  a  cette  disposition 
fondamentale  de  la  police  sanitaire  soient  constatees  et  de- 
ferees  aux  tribunaux  :  ce  n’est  que  par  quelques  exemples  de 
repression  severe  qu’on  assurera  partout  I’obeissance  a  la  loi. 

La  subtilite  du  principe  contagieux  de  cette  affection  exige 
que  des  mesures  de  precaution  tout  exceptiorielles  soient  prises 
dans  I’etable  infectee  pour  empecher  la  contagion  de  se  re- 
pandre.  Ces  mesures  sont  enumerees  a  I’article  30  du  decrct 
du  22  juin,  1882,  et  je  vous  demanderai  d’appeler  I’attention 
des  maires  et  des  agents  du  service  sanitaire  sur  I’absolue 
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necessite  de  les  faire  appliquer  avec  fermete.  Mais,  pour 
que  le  proprietaire  soit  legalernent  tenu  de  s^y  soumettre,  il 
est  indispensable  qu‘’il  y  ait  eu  declaration  d’infection. 
Aussi,  Particle  29  du  decret  precite  enjoint-il  aux  prefets,  de 
la  maniere  la  plus  formelle,  de  prononcer  cette  declaration 
chaque  fois  qu’un  cas  de  fievre  aphteuse  leur  est  signale. 
Les  prescriptions  de  cet  article  ont  ete  perdues  de  vue  par 
certaines  prefectures  et  je  vous  serai  oblige  de  vouloir  bien, 
s^il  y  a  lieu,  donner  des  ordres  pour  qu^elles  soient  desormais 
strictement  observees. 

C’est  generalement  par  I’intermediare  des  animaux  mis  en 
vente  sur  les  foires  et  marches  que  Pepizootie  se  propage  et 
Pautorite  administrative  doit  exercer  une  surveillance  toute 
particuliere  sur  ces  reunions  commerciales. 

Si  votre  departement  etait  du  petit  nombre  de  ceux  ou 
Papplication  de  Particle  39  de  la  loi  du  21  juillet,  1881,  est 
encore  ajournee,  je  ne  pourrais  cependant  que  vous  prier 
d’obliger  les  municipalites  a  faire  nettoyer  et  desinfecter  avec 
le  plus  grand  soin  le  lieu  du  marcbe  apres  chaque  jour  de 
vente  (decret  du  22  juin,  art.  88);  mais,  dans  le  cas  ou  la 
fievre  aphteuse  existerait  ou  viendrait  a  paraitre  dans  quel- 
ques  communes  et  ou,  malgre  les  mesures  prises,  la  maladie 
ne  resterait  pas  localisee,  vous  ne  devriez  pas  hesiter  a  sus- 
pendre  la  tenue  des  foires  et  marches  dans  toute  la  region 
infectee,  comme  le  decret  du  22  juin  vous  en  donne  le 
pouvoir. 

Si  la  constitution  d^un  service  d’inspection  veterinaire  sur 
les  foires  et  marches  est  au  contraire  obligatoire  pour  les 
municipalites  de  votre  departement,  vous  voudrez  bien  vous 
faire  rendre  compte,pour  chacune  des  communes  ou  il  existe 
des  foires  et  marches  aux  bestiaux,  des  mesures  qui  doivent 
avoir  ete  prises  pour  constituer  ce  service.  Si  dans  certaines 
communes  il  n’existait  pas  encore,  vous  inviteriez  les  maires 
a  Porganiser  sans  aucun  delai,  et,  faute  par  eux  de  se  con- 
former  a  VOS  ordres,  vous  procederiez  d’office  a  sa  constitu¬ 
tion.  Vous  voudrez  bien  aussi  vous  faire  renseigner  par 
tous  les  moyens  dhnformation  possibles  sur  la  maniere  dont 
ce  service  fonciionne  et  sur  Pexactitude  des  administrations 
municipals  a  faire  desinfecter  apres  la  tenue  de  chaque 
marche  les  lieux  oil  les  animaux  ont  stationne. 

Il  avait  ete  allegue  Pan  dernier  que  la  rapide  extension  de 
la  fievre  aphteuse  ne  provenait  pas  seulement  de  Pinsuffi- 
sance  des  mesures  de  police  sanitaire  dans  les  departements, 
mais  qu^elle  devrait  etre  attribuee  a  Pinobservation  des 
reglements  au  marche  de  la  Villette,  ainsi  qu’a  la  violation 
frequente  par  les  compagnies  de  chemins  de  fer  des  pre- 
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scriptions  relatives  a  la  desinfection  des  wagons  ayant  servi 
au  transport  des  bestiaux. 

A  la  suite  des  nouvelles  observations  que  j^ai  adressees  k 
M.  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  et  a  M.  le  Prefet  de  police,  des 
mesures  ont  ete  prises  pour  que  toutes  les  dispositions  du 
decret  du  22  juin,  concernant  les  foires  et  marches,  soient 
appliquees  avec  rigueur  sur  le  marche  de  Paris.  D’autre 
part,  mon  collegue,  M.  le  Ministre  des  travaux  publics,  a 
donne,  sur  ma  demande,  des  instructions  aux  agents  du 
controle  administratif  des  chemins  de  fer  pour  que  le  materiel 
afFecte  aux  transports  des  bestiaux  fut  I’objet  d^une  sur¬ 
veillance  constante  et  pour  qu’aucune  des  contraventions  qui 
pourraient  etre  constatees  ne  restat  sans  repression. 

A  vous.  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  je  vous  demanderai  de  me 
donner  immediatement  avis  des  introductions  d^animaux 
malades  provenant  d^autres  departements  qui  vous  seraient 
signalees,  et  a  ce  sujet  j’appelle  votre  attention  sur  la 
necessite  de  vous  faire  adresser  un  double  des  avertissements 
que  le  maire  des  communes  ou  se  tiennent  des  foires  et 
marches  est  tenu,  par  les  articles  84  et  suivants  du  decret 
du  22  juin,  d’envoyer  ^  ses  collegues  lorsque  des  animaux 
malades  sont  trouves  parmi  les  bestiaux  mis  en  vente. 

En  terminant,  je  m’eleverai  encore  contre  Tespece  d’aveu- 
glement  qui  pousse  les  detenteurs  d’animaux  malades  ou 
suspects  a  se  debarrasser  clandestinement  de  ces  animaux. 

Si  la  crainte  des  penalites  auxquelles  ils  s^exposent  en 
agissant  ainsi  ne  les  retient  pas,  le  sentiment  de  leur  interet 
bien  entendu  devrait  au  moins  leur  faire  comprendre  que 
des  qu^un  soup9on  s’eleve  sur  Petat  de  sante  d’un  animal,  le 
premier  soin  doit  etre  de  Pisoler  soit  dans  une  portion 
de  batiment,  soit  dans  un  coin  de  paturage,  de  maniere  a 
prevenir  tout  contact  ulterieur  avec  les  autres  animaux  et, 
en  outre,  de  le  faire  panser  par  une  personne  speciale  s’occu- 
pant  exclusivement  de  lui. 

Ces  precautions  si  simples  suffiraient  le  plus  souvent  pour 
arreter  le  ddveloppement  de  la  maladie,  et  par  la  on  eviterait 
de  faire  perdre  aux  vaches  laitieres  leur  lait  et  aux  boeufs 
leur  etat  d’engraissement ;  les  betes  de  travail  ne  seraient 
pas  immobilisees  a  une  epoque  ou  leur  besoin  est  quelquefois 
le  plus  imperieux. 

Si  tous  les  agriculteurs  voulaient  s^astreindre  a  suivre  ces 
conseils,  la  fortune  publique  y  gagnerait  en  meme  temps 
que  la  leur  propre  et  la  culture  ne  serait  pas  exposee  asubir 
des  pertes  repetdes  qui  se  chiffrent  par  des  sommes  consi- 
derales ;  les  wagons  de  chemins  de  fer  ne  seraient  pas 
infectes;  les  foires  et  marches  cesseraient  d’etre  un  danger 
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permanent  comme  ils  le  sont  actuellement ;  le  marche  de  la 
Villette  ne  deviendrait  pas  un  foyer  dans  lequel  ^infection 
est  apportee  par  de  nouveaux  arrivages  de  betes  malades  ou 
suspectes,  et  le  commerce  n'aurait  pas  a  supporter  des 
entraves  qui  nuisent  surtout  aux  inteiets  des  agriculteurs  ; 
enfin,  les  objections  que  le  Gouvernement  britannique 
oppose  encore  a  la  levee  de  I’interdiction  qui  frappe  notre 
betail  ^I’entree  en  Angleterre  n'auraient  plus  aucune  raison 
d’etre. 

C’est  a  faire  penetrer  ces  idees  qu’il  faut  vous  attacher ; 
vous  ne  sauriez  trop  faire  pour  les  repandre  par  Tinterm^diaire 
des  societes  d’ agriculture,  des  professeurs  departemenlaux 
d’agriculture  et  particulierement  des  veterinaires  du  service 
sanitaire. 

Si  le  Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  attache  une  si 
grande  importance  a  Texecution  de  la  loi  sur  la  police 
sanitaire,  c’est  en  raison  de  I’interet  qu’il  porte  a  I’agricul- 
ture,  a  son  evolution  necessaire,  a  ses  progres  et  au  de- 
veloppement  d’un  de  ses  plus  grands  agents  de  production. 
Par  tons  les  moyens  dont  vous  pouvez  disposer,  etforcez- vous 
done.  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  de  faire  comprendre  aux  agri¬ 
culteurs,  qu’il  existe  entre  eux  une  solidarite  etroite  en 
matiere  de  maladies  contagieuses,  et  que  c’est  meconnaitre 
ses  devoirs  envers  ses  concitoyens  que  de  chercher  a  se 
soustraire  k  I’application  de  reglements  qui  n’ont  en  somme 
pour  but  que  de  sauvegarder  les  interets  de  tous. 

Recevez,  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  Tassurance  de  ma  con¬ 
sideration  la  plus  distinguee. 

Le  Ministre  de  PAgriculture, 

J.  Meline. 

Translation, 


Paris,  20M  May^  1884. 

Sir, — The  foot-and-mouth  disease,  as  you  are  aware,  was 
prevalent  last  year  in  a  great  many  Departments,  and  it 
still  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  year  the  disease  may  spread  still  further  if  the 
authorities  do  not  display  the  energy  and  activity  necessary 
to  oppose  its  progress.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  widely- 
spread  opinion  among  cattle-owners,  and  even  among  some 
veterinary  surgeons,  that  sanitary  measures  are  inadequate 
or  useless’  in  the  case  of  foot-and  mouth  disease,  and  I 
have  too  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  when  the 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  mild  form,  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  its  progress.  The  authorities 
who  neglect  to  enforce  the  law  are  very  much  to  blame,  as 
this  fever,  although  it  rarely  has  fatal  results,  is,  perhaps. 
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of  all  contagious  diseases^  the  one  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  most  injurious  to  agriculture,  and,  to  cite  only  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  ifeO,  there  are  some  Departments  in  which  it  has 
occasioned  a  loss  of  over  a  million,  according  to  the  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  veterinary  inspectors. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  State  intervention,  discussion  is 
needless ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  law  orders  it, 
and  that  every  person  who  represents  the  Government,  in 
whatever  capacity,  is  bound  to  use  all  his  influence  in 
carrying  out  the  regulations,  no  matter  what  his  personal 
opinion  on  the  question  may  he.  I  must,  however,  point 
out  that,  although  the  law  has  not  everywhere  been  tho¬ 
roughly  enforced,  there  have  already  been  opportunities  of 
observing  the  successful  working  of  its  regulations,  and  that 
some  Departments  which  were  in  the  centre  of  the  regions 
in  which  the  foot-and  mouth  disease  was  most  prevalent 
have  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  exact  observance  of  the  rules, 
in  preserving  intact  such  of  their  districts  as  were  not  in 
contact  with  the  neighbouring  Departments. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  such  results,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  authorities  should  be  minutely  informed  of  every 
case  which  occurs.  I  must,  therefore,  request  you  to  give 
notice  to  the  public,  by  all  means  in  your  power,  that  the 
law  compels  them  to  notify  to  the  local  authorities  every 
apparent  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  that  it  will 
enforce  severe  penalties  in  the  case  of  those  who  evade  this 
regulation.  1  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  also  give  orders 
that  every  infringement  of  this  fundamental  rule  shall  be 
reported  and  sent  for  trial ;  obedience  to  the  law  will  only 
be  enforced  by  means  of  severe  repressive  measures. 

The  insidious  nature  of  this  disease  renders  it  necessary 
that  precautionary  measures  of  an  exceptional  character 
should  be  taken  in  all  infected  localities  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  infection.  These  measures  are  enumerated  in 
Article  30  of  the  Decree  of  the  22nd  June,  1882,  and  I  beg 
you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  and  the  sanitary 
officers  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  strictly  enforcing  them. 
But,  in  order  that  cattle  proprietors  may  be  legally  under 
the  obligations  to  submit  to  these  measures,  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  that  public  notice  should  have  been  given  of  the 
existence  of  the  infection.  Therefore  Article  29  of  the 
Decree  already  mentioned  impresses  on  the  police  in  the 
most  urgent  manner  the  necessity  of  issuing  such  a  pro¬ 
clamation  on  every  occasion  when  a  case  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  comes  within  their  knowledge.  The  rules  of  this 
article  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  some  of  the  officials,  and  I 
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shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
orders,  if  you  find  it  necessary,  that  they  should  in  future 
be  strictly  observed. 

It  is'  generally  through  the  medium  of  animals  offered  for 
sale  in  the  fairs  and  markets  that  the  epidemic  is  propagated, 
and  the  authorities  concerned  should  exercise  particular 
supervision  during  these  commercial  gatherings. 

If  your  Department  should  be  among  the  small  number 
of  those  in  which  the  application  of  Article  39  of  the  Law  of 
the  31st  July,  1881,  is  still  postponed,  I  must  yet  beg  you 
to  compel  the  authorities  to  have  all  market-places  cleaned 
and  disinfected  with  the  greatest  care  after  every  sale-day ; 
but  in  the  event  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  existing  or 
making  its  appearance  in  any  districts,  and  of  its  not  re¬ 
maining  localised,  notwithstanding  the  measures  taken,  you 
are  not  to  hesitate  to  suspend  the  holding  of  fairs  and 
markets  throughout  the  whole  infected  region,  as  you  are 
empowered  by  the  Decree  of  the  S2nd  June. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  your  Department  of  a  service  of  veterinary 
inspection  over  the  fairs  and  markets  is  compulsory,  you  will 
do  well  to  inform  yourself,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  towns 
where  fairs  or  cattle  markets  are  held,  of  the  measures  that 
may  have  been  taken  to  establish  such  a  service.  If  in 
certain  towns  the  service  does  not  yet  exist,  you  must  with¬ 
out  delay  request  the  authorities  to  organise  one,  and,  if 
they  fail  to  conform  to  your  orders,  you  must  proceed  to 
establish  it  on  your  own  responsibility.  You  should  also 
by  every  means  in  your  power  obtain  information  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  functions  of  this  service  are  performed, 
and  as  to  the  amount  of  care  taken  in  regard  to  the  disin¬ 
fection  after  every  market  day  of  the  places  where  animals 
have  been  stationed. 

It  was  alleged  last  year  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  did  not  only  arise  from  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  sanitary  police,  but 
that  it  was  also  attributable  to  the  non-compliance  with  the 
rules  at  the  cattle-market  of  La  Villette,  and  to  the  frequent 
violation  by  the  railway  companies  of  the  rules  relating  to 
the  disinfection  of  the  trucks  used  in  conveying  the  animals. 
In  consequence  of  the  fresh  instructions  which  I  have 
addressed  to  M.  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  and  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Police,  measures  have  been  taken  for  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Decree  of  June  22nd,  concerning  fairs  and 
markets,  to  be  rigorously  applied  to  the  Paris  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Works,  has,  at 
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my  request,  given  instructions  to  the  agents  who  control  the 
working  of  the  railways  for  all  the  "materiel  ”  used  in  the 
transport  of  animals  to  be  subjected  to  constant  inspection, 
and  that  no  breach  of  the  regulations  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

To  you,  Sir,  I  must  look  to  give  me  immediate  notice  of 
the  introduction  of  sick  beasts  from  other  departments;  and 
in  this  connection,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  which  the 
authorities  of  every  town  where  fairs  and  markets  are  held 
are  bound,  by  Article  84  of  the  Decree  of  J  une  22nd,  to 
send  to  their  colleagues  when  animals  suffering  from  the 
disease  are  found  among  the  animals  offered  for  sale. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  protest  against  the  egregious  folly 
which  induces  owners  of  sick  or  suspected  animals  to 
endeavour  to  dispose  of  them  clandestinely.  If  the  fear  of 
the  penalties  to  which  they  render  themselves  liable  in  so 
acting  does  not  restrain  them,  a  sense  of  their  own  interest 
should  at  any  rate  make  them  perceive  that,  from  the 
moment  a  suspicion  arises  as  to  the  health  of  an  animal,  the 
best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  keep  it  separate  either  in  an 
isolated  building  or  meadow,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
all  contact  with  other  animals,  and  to  have  it  looked  after 
by  a  person  specially  employed  for  the  purpose. 

These  simple  precautions  would  frequently  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  in  this  w^ay 
the  cows  might  be  prevented  from  losing  their  milk,  and 
the  fat  oxen  from  losing  flesh ;  the  draught  oxen,  too, 
would  not  be  rendered  useless  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
needed. 

If  all  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  would  endeavour  to 
carry  out  these  recommendations,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  themselves,  and  the 
country  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  repeated  losses, 
representing  very  large  suras  of  money ;  the  railway  trucks 
would  not  be  infected,  the  fairs  and  markets  would  cease  to 
be  a  source  of  permanent  danger  as  they  are  at  present,  the 
market  of  La  Villette  would  not  become  a  hotbed  into  which 
infection  is  carried  by  every  new  arrival  of  sick  or  suspected 
animals,  and  commerce  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  cause  so  much  injury  to  agricultural  in¬ 
terests;  lastly,  the  objections  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  against  the 
importation  of  our  cattle  would  no  longer  hold  good. 

It  will  be  your  aim  to  inculcate  these  ideas ;  you  cannot 
be  over-zealous  in  disseminating  them  through  the  medium 
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of  agricultural  societies,  the  Departmental  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and,  in  particular,  the  official  veterinary  surgeons. 

It  is  because  of  the  great  interest  which  it  takes  in  agri¬ 
culture,  in  its  progress,  and  in  the  development  of  one  of  its 
chief  sources  of  production,  that  the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  the  law  relating  to  sanitary  measures.  Endeavour, 
then,  by  every  means  in  your  power  to  make  the  farmers 
understand  that  they  are  united  by  a  mutual  bond  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  matter,  and  that,  in  seeking  to  evade  the 
application  of  rules,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  they  show  a  culpable  disregard  of  their 
duty  towards  their  fellow-citizens. 

[Accept,  &c.. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture, 

J.  Meline 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 
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(From  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  31st  March,  1883.) 

The  Rabbit  Nuisance. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^  Herald.^ 

Sir, — In  addition  to  the  many  effective  measures  provided 
for  in  the  Bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  abatement  of  this  nuisance,  there  is  one  of  a  scientific 
character,  and  quite  practicable,  which  has  been  apparently 
overlooked— that  is,  the  effective  contamination  of  colonies 
of  rabbits  by  means  of  the  introduction  amongst  them  of  a 
contagious  and  infectious  disease,  which,  while  destroying 
them  in  large  numbers,  undermining  their  constitutions,  and 
impairing  their  procreative  power,  would  (if  rabbits  thus 
diseased  were  not  used  for  food)  be  harmless  to  other  animal 
life.  Tuberculosis — a  disease  to  which  the  rabbit  is  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible — ought  to  be  a  great  force  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  rabbit  plague.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  artificial  production  of  this  disease  in 
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rabbits  when  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  and 
other  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  at  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  on  behalf  of  Professor  Axe.  In  numerous 
experiments  the  virus  of  tuberculosis  never  failed  to  produce 
an  acute  and  destructive  form  of  the  disease  in  tlie  inoculated 
rabbit  which  was  not  only  itself  the  victim,  but  its  progeny 
were  invariably  fatally  diseased.  Further  than  this,  the 
malady  was  directly  conveyed  from  one  to  another  during 
copulation.  The  infectious  and  contagious  properties  of  the 
virus  of  tuberculosis  would  also  be  augmented  by  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  burrows  and  other  resorts  of  the  rabbits  with 
the  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  diseased  ones  ;  and  these 
rodents  would  be  rendered  more  susceptible  both  from  being 
brought  directly  in  contact  with  germs  of  disease  in  the 
limited  space  they  usually  occupy,  and  from  inspiring  impure 
air  (always  a  predisposing  cause),  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  disease  germs  and  from  the  limited  supply  of  oxygen 
which  could  reach  the  more  distant  and  sinuous  excavations. 
The  insignificance  of  the  excretions  of  the  rabbit  would 
render  them  when  submitted  to  atmospheric  influences 
harmless  to  the  domesticated  animals. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  if  a  few  rabbits  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  existing  were  captured,  inoculated  with  the  virus 
of  tuberculosis,  and  turned  out  again  in  such  localities  as  are 
overrun,  that  it  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  arresting  this 
nuisance,  and  that  it  w'ould  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  action  of  such  other  destructive  measures  as  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  adopt,  except  probably  so  far  as  causing  the 
deaths  of  a  few  dogs  which  might  eat  diseased  rabbits.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  power  of  destruction  which  inoculated 
tuberculosis  would  have  amongst  rabbits,  I  will  relate  the 
particulars  of  one  among  a  series  of  remarkable  experiments 
which  I  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Axe  in 
the  early  part  of  1874.  In  the  February  of  that  year  I 
inoculated  a  very  fine  young  doe  rabbit  with  grey  tubercle 
from  the  lung  of  a  diseased  heifer.  Three  weeks  after  this 
a  vigorous  buck  rabbit  had  access  to  her,  and  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  utero-gestation  she  brought  forth  seven  young 
ones  which  were  all  weakly  and  much  emaciated.  In 
the  course  of  three  weeks  these  little  rabbits  died  from 
tuberculosis,  as  also  did  the  doe  a  fortnight  after.  Six 
weeks  later  the  buck,  who  could  only  have  contracted  the 
disease  by  the  copulation  with  the  inoculated  doe,  died  too. 
Post-mortem  examinations  showed  internal  deposition  of 
tubercle  in  every  case. 

At  this  time  I  made  in  all  ten  experiments^  in  each  of 
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which  there  was  the  same  positive  result.  The  virus  of 
tuberculosis  can  unhappily  be  obtained  from  cattle  in  this 
colony,  for  on  the  only  two  occasions  I  visited  the  Homebush 
saleyards  I  saw  animals  with  every  appearance  of  this  disease. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  means  of  destruction, 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  specific  nature  of 
the  virus  used,  for  although  some  of  the  abortive  products 
of  inflammatory  diseases  bear  some  resemblance  to  and  may 
by  unskilled  persons  be  mistaken  for  tuberculous  matter, 
they  possess  none  of  its  fatally  specific  properties.  This 
mode  of  rabbit  destruction  has  this  advantage  over  such 
measures  as  have  been  previously  advocated,  that  the  few 
rabbits  which  for  a  time  escape  actual  death  would  be  in  too 
degenerate  and  diseased  a  condition  to  vigorously  propagate 
their  species,  and  would  contaminate  such  other  healthy 
rabbits  as  joined  their  colony,  whereas  if  but  a  few  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  escaped  destruction  by  trapping  or  ordinary  poisons, 
they  would  remain  a  patent  source  of  future  trouble. 

So  convinced  am  I  of  the  effectiveness  of  my  proposal  in 
abolishing  this  terrible  plague  that,  should  the  Government 
of  the  colony,  or  any  body  of  gentlemen  whose  runs  are 
affected,  desire  it,  I  am  willing  on  the  payment  of  my  actual 
travelling  expenses  to  leave  for  a  time  my  professional  work 
and  go  into  the  rabbit-infested  districts,  and  inoculate  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  animals  to  ensure  the  destruction  of 
the  race,  on  the  understanding  that  I  may  trust  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  generosity  of  the  persons  benefited  for  my 
reward,  this  only  to  be  paid  when  rabbits  in  the  district 
worked  on  are  practically  extinct. 

I  have  written  this  letter  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Creed, 
editor  of  the  Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and  who  is 
convinced  that  it  will  be  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the 
rabbits  without  risk  to  the  health  of  other  animals  or  man, 
provided  rabbits  are  no  longer  used  as  an  article  of  food.  As 
1  am  leaving  town  for  about  a  fortnight  on  professional 
business  I  beg  to  refer  any  gentleman  wishing  further  par¬ 
ticulars  to  him. 

There  are  other  animal  poisons  that  would  have  even  a 
more  rapid  effect  than  that  of  tuberculosis,  but  we  could  not 
be  so  confident  as  to  their  innocuousness  to  man  and  the 
other  animals.  I  am,  &c., 

Anthony  Willows,  M.R.C.V.S.L., 

Coleman  Medallist ^  1874. 

166,  Princes  Street,  22nd  March,  1883* 
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I  shall  be  glad  if  Dr.  Mackellar  will  favour  me  with  a 
report  upon  Mr.  Willows^  letter,  and  his  views  upon  the 
subject. — J.  P.  Abbott,  6/4/83. 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Medical  Adviser 
to  the  Government  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Finance 
and  Trade. 


Board  of  Health  Office, 

127,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney,  Dec.  Zrd,  1883. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  in  obedience  to  the  wish 
of  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  as  embodied  in 
your  blank  cover  communication  dated  26th  April,  1883,  I 
have  taken  such  steps  as  were  under  the  circumstances 
possible,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  disease  known  as 
tuberculosis  in  its  relations  to  herbivorous  animals  generally, 
and  especially  as  to  the  possibility  of  artificially  introducing 
it  amongst  the  wild  rabbits  of  the  colony,  with  a  view  to 
their  extermination. 

In  undertaking  the  consideration  of  the  subject  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  were  three  special  points  for  determination. 

1st.  Could  true  tuberculosis  be  artificially  produced 
amongst  the  rabbits  ? 

2nd.  Would  tuberculous  rabbits  transmit  the  disease  to 
their  healthy  fellows  by  intimate  association  in  the 
burrows  or  otherwise  ? 

3rd.  Would  the  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  infected  runs 
be  liable  to  contract  the  disease  ? 

I  have  made,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Anthony  Willows, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  the  Government  Veterinarian,  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  tubercle  in 
rabbits ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  they  have  been,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances  over  which  I  have  had  no  control, 
both  few  and  incomplete;  they  have  nevertheless  demon¬ 
strated  one  or  two  facts  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  paucity  of  the  experiments  has  been 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  rabbits  for  inoculation.  The 

Rabbit  Act  ”  was  passed  at  an  early  stage  of  my  inquiry, 
and  within  a  few  days  every  tame  rabbit  in  the  colony  was 
destroyedi 

To  each  of  the  questions  before  referred  to  I  have  given 
very  careful  and  deliberate  consideration,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  only  in  regard  to  the  first  have  I  been  able  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  conclusion. 

Rodent  animals  have  long  since  been  considered  to  be 
especially  prone  to  tuberculous  disease,  both  naturally  and 
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by  inoculation,  and  indeed  many  writers  have  averred  that 
the  introduction  of  any  foreign  substance  into  the  tissues  of 
their  bodies  is  sufficient  to  excite  tuberculous  inflammation 
in  their  viscera ;  but  that  the  latter  statement  is  not  true 
has,  I  think,  been  recently  conclusively  proved  by  a  very 
complete  series  of  experiments  which  were  made  by  Mr. 
Watson  Cheyne,  of  London ;  however,  that  gentleman  also 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  while  specific  tubercle  was  used 
for  inoculation,  general  tuberculosis  was  always  the  result, 
and  our  experiments,  of  which  I  hereunder  give  detailed 
account,  have  in  many  particulars  verified  the  fact. 

No,  1. — On  April  10th  we  inoculated  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  a  healthy  grey  buck  rabbit  with  purulent  matter 
from  a  small  disintegrating  and  foul  tubercular  cavity  in  the 
lung  of  a  bullock  slaughtered  for  food  at  the  Abattoirs, 
Glebe  Island,  on  the  previous  day. 

The  rabbit  rapidly  lost  flesh,  until  April  16th,  when  it 
was  found  dead;  prior  to  death  it  had  been  violently  purged, 
but  it  had  exhibited  no  other  signs  of  distress.  Post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seat  of  inoculation  were  infiltrated  with  a 
dense  grey  membranous  substance,  somewhat  resembling 
wash-leather ;  this  also  extended  amongst  the  femoral  muscles 
and  into  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  lungs  and  other  viscera  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition. 

No.  2. — A  healthy  white  buck  rabbit  was  inoculated  on 
April  10th,  with  calcareous  and  ulcerated  tuberculous  matter 
from  the  lungs  of  a  bullock  slaughtered  at  the  Abattoirs, 
Glebe  Island,  on  the  previous  day. 

This  rabbit  rapidly  wasted  until  the  21st  April,  when  it 
died,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  conditions 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  No.  1. 

No.  3. — On  April  30th  a  black  buck  rabbit  was  inoculated 
with  miliary  tubercle  from  the  lung  of  a  bullock  killed  for 
food  that  day  at  the  Abattoirs. 

The  rabbit  gradually  wasted  away  and  died  on  the  15th 
August;  and  on  post-mortem  examination  its  lungs  were 
found, to  be  thoroughly  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  and  con¬ 
siderable  deposits  of  tuberculous  matter  were  also  discovered 
in  the  kidneys  and  heart. 

No.  4. — On  April  30th  a  white  doe  rabbit  was  inoculated 
with  miliary  tubercle  from  the  same  source  as  above;  she 
died  on  August  18th,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  the 
lungs  and  kidneys  were  also  found  to  be  tuberculous. 

No.  5. — On  May  1st  a  grey  and  white  doe  was  inoculated 
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with  miliary  tubercle  from  the  lungs  of  an  animal  killed  at 
the  Abattoirs. 

This  rabbit  was  killed  on  the  9th  November,  and  on  post- 
mortem  examination  showed  deposits  precisely  similar  to 
Nos.  3  and  4,  but  more  abundant. 

No.  6. — On  August  15th  a  yellow  and  white  doe  was 
inoculated  with  tubercle  from  the  lungs  of  an  ox  killed  on 
the  same  day.  On  November  9th  this  rabbit  was  killed^  and 
o\\  post-mortem  examination  showed  signs  similar  to  No.  5. 

No.  7. — A  white  buck  rabbit  was  inoculated  with  tubercle 
from  the  Abattoirs  on  15th  August,  and  died  on  the  30th 
November.  On  post-mortem  examination  more  extensive 
tubercular  deposits  were  discovered  than  in  any  other 
experiment,  the  lungs  and  kidneys  being  principally  affected, 
but  in  a  minor  degree  the  liver,  spleen,  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder,  as  well  as  the  whole  glandular 
system. 

No.  8. — A  brown  and  white  doe  rabbit,  inoculated  with 
tubercle  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding  on  15th 
August,  died  on  3rd  December,  and  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  showed  exactly  similar  signs. 

This  series  of  experiments,  to  my  mind,  demonstrates  two 
things  :  First,  that  inoculation  with  fresh  tuberculous  matter 
is  always  followed  by  a  development  of  general  tuberculosis 
in  the  inoculated  animal ;  second,  that  inoculation  with 
decomposing  tubercle,  although  followed  by  death,  is  not 
followed  by  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  but,  I  take  it, 
by  blood-poisoning  not  essentially  contagious.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  to  affirm  this  positively  would  perhaps  be  straining 
the  matter  further  than  is  warrantable,  but  I  think  that  I 
am  justified  in  directing  attention  to  the  results. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  further 
supply  of  rabbits  to  test  the  infectious  properties  of  the 
disease ;  but  even  in  the  absence  of  further  proof  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  narrow  and  sinuous  excavations 
in  which  the  rabbits  usually  pass  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
the  presence  of  a  tuberculous  animal  would  be  likely  to  prove 
a  means  of  communicating  that  disease  to  the  rest. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  blood  disease,  characterised  by  the 
occurrence  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  caseous  or  cal¬ 
careous  deposits,  or  both,  varying  in  size  and  structure,  and 
most  frequently  affecting  the  organs  contained  in  the 
thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities.  It  probably  exists  amongst 
the  domesticated  animals  over  the  entire  globe  ;  its  frequency 
largely  depends  upon  the  sanitary  conditions  which  surround 
the  animals  concerned,  but  probably  not  entirely  so. 
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It  is  considered  by  many  of  the  leading  pathologists  of  the 
modern  school  to  be  an  infectious  disease^  dependent  on  the 
reproduction  within  the  system  of  a  specific  germ,  which 
they  have  termed  the  ‘‘  Bacillus  Tuberculosis.’^ 

In  some  countries  it  exists  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  in 
Mexico,  for  instance,  34  per  cent,  of  the  animals  slaughtered 
for  food  are  found  to  be  affected.  In  Europe  it  is  very  pre¬ 
valent,  especially  in  the  bovine  species,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  in  our  own  colony  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon ;  indeed,  the  facility  with  which  I  was  able  to 
procure  the  tuberculous  matter  from  the  lungs  of  animals 
consumed  for  food  in  this  city  was  to  me  a  matter  of  deep 
concern. 

Human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  have  between  them  the 
closest  possible  pathological  affinity.  When  the  matter  of 
either  is  inoculated  into  the  system  of  a  susceptible  animal 
it  gives  rise  to  a  similar  tubercular  formation  in  the  inocu¬ 
lated  subject.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  their  virus  is 
identical,  and  hence  shows  the  necessity  for  resorting  to 
prophylactic  measures  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  from  animals  to  man. 

The  fact  that  tuberculosis  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  the  ingestion  of  affected  meat  or  milk 
is,  I  think,  beyond  all  question,  and  that  it  is  also  trans¬ 
missible  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  human  species  may  be 
fairly  inferred.  It  therefore  behoves  us  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  wilfully  propagating  a  disease  of  such  a  subtle 
nature. 

Numerous  objections  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Willows,  both 
on  the  score  of  its  supposed  cruelty  and  of  its  danger,  have 
been  made  by  various  correspondents  in  the  public  press, 
usually  with  a  dogmatic  certainty  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

That  there  are  serious  objections  I  verily  believe  ;  and, 
moreover,  I  consider  that  the  chief  objection  arises  from  our 
want  of  positively  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  life-history 
of  the  organism,  to  the  development  of  which  I  believe  the 
disease  to  be  due ;  for,  although  I  think  that  immediately  on 
the  putrefactive  change  occurring,  after  death  of  the  affected 
animal,  all  possibility  of  producing  the  disease  by  its  means 
ceases,  yet  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  the  matter  is  too 
serious  to  admit  of  the  very  remotest  doubt.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  not  counsel  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Willows’  method  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

I  have  observed,  from  various  newspaper  reports,  that  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Brown,  M.H.H.,  of  Tasmania,  tuberculosis 
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exists  amongst  the  wild  rabbits  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
and  that  the  sheep  depasturing  in  the  same  paddocks  are 
not  similarly  affected.  This  I  consider  to  be  a  matter  very 
worthy  of  being  inquired  into,  and  I  would  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  Mr.  Willows  should  be  at  once  sent  to  that 
locality  to  conduct  the  necessary  investigation,  which  I  am 
confident  he  is  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  do. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  a  few  inoculated  rabbits, 
together  with  a  few  healthy  rabbits  and  some  sheep,  should 
be  placed  upon  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Harbour,  with  a 
view  to  a  very  complete  series  of  experiments  being  made,  in 
order  to  set  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the  transmissibility 
of  tuberculosis  by  association. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  inquiry,  carried  on  in  a  scientific 
way,  I  am  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
under  consideration. 

I  have,  &c., 

Charles  K.  Mackellar, 
^resident  of  the  Board  of  Healthy  and  Medical 
Adviser  to  the  Government  of  N.S.  W, 

Submitted. — H.W.,  8/l^/83. 

The  question  of  getting  rid  of  the  rabbits  in  this  colony, 
or  even  of  holding  them  in  check,  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  no  steps  should  be  omitted  to  obtain  information  which 
might  assist  in  one  or  the  other  object.  I  therefore  agree 
with  the  Health  Officer  in  thinking  that  good  service  would 
be  rendered  by  Mr.  Willows  going  at  once  to  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Brown  in  Tasmania,  to  conduct  the  necessary  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  disease  said  to  be  tuberculosis  amongst  the 
rabbits  there,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Tasmania,  and  generally 
to  report  thereon  without  delay.  Upon  his  return,  if  deemed 
advisable,  some  rabbits  may  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
experimenting,  as  suggested  by  the  Health  Officer. — J.  P. 
Abbott,  10/12/83. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  COW,  COM¬ 
MONLY  KNOWN  AS  DROPPING  AFTER  CALVING. 

By  Professor  J.  B.  Simonds. 

{Concluded from p,  536.) 

^‘Treatment. — It  cannot  be  expected  in  a  disease  like 
parturient  apoplexy  that  curative  measures  would  prove 
efficacious  except  in  very  rare  instances.  Some  practitioners 
centre  all  their  hopes  of  cure  on  being  able  by  a  free  use  of 
cathartic  agents  to  excite  the  bowels  to  increased  action. 
Others  rely  on  unloading  the  surcharged  blood-vessels  by 
blood-lettings  ;  and  others  again^  by  the  use  of  stimulants, 
to  rouse  suspended  nerve  force  that  the  blood  may  thus  be 
driven  through  the  congested  and  disabled  vessels,  and  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  re-established.  Besides  these 
means  we  meet  with  practitioners  who,  regarding  the  disease 
as  milk-fever,  direct  their  efforts  mainly  to  restoring  the  lacteal 
secretion  by  frequent  drawing  at  the  teats.  The  value  of  these 
measures  may  be  said  to  consist  rather  in  their  combination 
than  in  their  individuality ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  that 
none  of  them  should  be  neglected.  With  reference  to  the 
withdrawal  of  blood,  it  may  be  stated  that  its  advantages 
will  depend  on  the  stage  of  the  disease  when  the  animal  is 
first  seen.  Should  the  cow  be  still  standing,  although 
supporting  the  position  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  or  even 
should  she  be  down,  but  not  yet  in  a  comatose  condition,  a 
copious  blood-letting  should  be  adopted.  If  blood  be  ab¬ 
stracted,  it  should  flow  until  the  pulse  wavers  from  its  loss'; 
but  if  coma  should  have  set  in,  no  justification  can  be  found 
for  blood-letting.  We  have  often  known  the  abstraction 
of  blood  in  this  stage  to  speedily  bring  about  a  fatal  ter¬ 
mination. 

As  with  the  withdrawal  of  blood,  so  with  the  exhibition 
of  cathartic  medicine,  it  should  be  early  adopted.  A  com¬ 
pound  formed  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  powdered  croton^ 
compound  tincture  of  aloes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  calomel, 
will  be  found  to  be  as  good  as  any.  The  dose  should  be  a 
powerful  one,  consisting  of  three  fourths  to  a  pound  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  croton-seed, 
four  to  six  ounces  of  compound  tincture  of  aloes,  and  a 
drachm  of  calomel ;  for  if  an  impress  can  be  made  on  the 
nerves  of  organic  life  by  arousing  the  half-suspended  peris* 
taltic  action  of  the  intestines,  great  good  will  be  done.  We 
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hold,  indeed,  that  benefit  results  more  from  quickening  the 
peristaltic  movements  than  by  the  mere  evacuation  of  faeces. 
Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  administration  of 
repeated  doses  of  drastic  purgatives  is  not  to  be  commended, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that,  should  a  favorable  change 
in  the  symptoms  take  place,  a  copious  and  continuous 
diarrhoea  will  set  in,  which  will  prove  fatal  to  the  semi¬ 
convalescent  animal,  being  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomachs  and  intestines  induced 
by  the  medicine.  If  any  adjunct  to  the  cathartic  first 
administered  be  required,  it  should  consist  of  enemas  often 
repeated ;  a  stimulating  one  occasionally,  but  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  a  bland  fluid  like  soap  and  water. 

We  take  no  objection  to  drawing  at  the  teats,  if  not  too 
perseveringly  had  recourse  to,  for  such  a  proceeding  does,  in 
our  opinion,  more  harm  than  good,  by  disquieting  the  animal 
by  so  frequently  altering  her  position  to  get  at  the  mammary 
glands.  Milking  can  only  remove  the  fluid  from  the  reser¬ 
voirs  of  the  glands  which  had  been  secreted  prior  to  the 
attack ;  and  afterwards  it  can  go  but  little  way  towards 
restoring  the  secretion  of  the  mammae  when  coma  has 
set  in. 

‘^As  adjuncts  to  these  means,  as  well  as  to  others  yet  to  be 
named,  the  animal  should  be  thickly  clothed,  and  every 
effort  made  to  promote  warmth  of  the  surface.  For  this 
purpose  we  haveknown  warm ^«^-fro/2S,asused  in  the  laundry, 
gently  passed  over  the  body  from  time  to  time,  to  be  attended 
with  advantage.  The  legs  should  also  be  rubbed  with  a 
stimulating  liniment,  such  as  turpentine  and  oil  in  equal 
quantities,  and  wrapped  in  warm  flannel- bandages.  Sina¬ 
pisms  should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  The 
spine  may  be  rubbed  with  a  stimulating  liniment,  par¬ 
ticularly  over  the  region  of  the  back  and  loins  ;  but  the  head 
should  be  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  cloths  dipped  in 
cold  water.  To  this  extent  and  to  no  further  should  the 
so-called  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  be  adopted.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  the  phlogistic,  which  consists  of  the  exhibition 
of  stimulating  agents  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  less  successful. 

We  may  here  state  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  nay, 
imperatively  necessary,  that  whatever  is  given  either  as 
medicine  or  as  a  dietetic  agent,  it  should  be  administered  by 
the  stomach-pump.  Before  coma  sets  in,  the  power  of 
deglutition  is  impaired,  and  afterwards  it  is  lost,  and  even 
when  consciousness  is  returning  it  is  barely  restored.  Fluids 
pour-ed  into  the  mouth  will  under  such  circumstances  often 
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pass  into  the  windpipe  instead  of  the  stomach.  Again  and 
again,  in  making  posUmortem  examinations,  have  we  found 
medicine,  gruel,  &c.,  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  we  repeat 
that  many  an  animal  has  been  sacrificed — fatal  as  may  be 
the  disease — to  a  want  of  precaution  in  the  administration 
of  remedial  agents. 

‘‘  With  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  stimulants  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  after  the 
animal  falls  is  the  rapid  fermentation  of  the  ingesta  in  the 
rumen,  producing  that  distended  state  of  the  abdomen 
before  alluded  to.  This  condition  of  the  rumen  adds  greatly 
to  the  animal’s  sufferings,  being  accompanied  with  painful 
eructations.  The  gaseous  matter  evolved  from  the  fermenting 
ingesta  practically  consists  of  carbonic  anhydride,  to  neu¬ 
tralise  which  ammonia  is  required.  Aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  in  one-ounce  to  two-ounce  doses,  with  a  somewhat 
larger  quantity  of  tincture  of  ginger,  should  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  circumstances.  The  tympany  may 
also  be  relieved,  and  indeed  should  be,  by  occasionally 
passing  the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  into  the  rumen,  thus 
mechanically  effecting  the  removal  of  the  gaseous  matter. 
This  procedure  will  not  unfrequently  be  beneficial  in  another 
and  no  less  important  way,  for  by  it  ingesta  will  be  detected 
in  the  oesophagus,  which  by  moderate  pressure,  as  in  cases 
of  choking,  can  be  thrust  back  into  the  rumen,  affording 
considerable  relief  to  the  animal. 

The  list  of  stimulating  tinctures  and  mixtures  w'hich  are 
admissible  is  great,  and  for  the  most  part  they  may  be 
advantageously  mixed  with  ordinary  spirits,  such  as  brandy, 
whisky,  gin,  wine,  &c.  Good  wdne  is  to  be  preferred  to 
spirit,  especially  in  those  cases  where  agents  of  this  kind  have 
frequently  to  be  administered.  Its  effects  are  more  lasting 
than  those  of  spirit ;  besides  which  much  less  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomachs  and  bowels  will 
attend  its  repeated  exhibition.  The  agent,  however,  of  the 
stimulating  class  which  in  our  hands  has  proved  the  most 
useful  is  the  oil  of  turpentine.  It  maybe  given  conjoined  with 
the  ethers,  nitric  or  sulphuric,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half  every  three  to  four  hours  for  the  first  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours,  should  coma  continue  so  long. 

Throughout  the  whole  attack  the  cow  must  be  well 
propped  up  with  bundles  of  straw,  and  kept  lying  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  belly.  She  should  also  be  occasionally 
moved  over  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  is  of  more 
importance  than  may  at  first  appear,  for  by  it  slight  tympany 
will  often  be  removed  j  but  what  is  even  of  greater  import 
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taiice  is  that  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
most  pressed  upon  is  thereby  prevented.  A  want  of  turning 
has  led  in  several  instances  to  gangrene  of  the  hind  quarters, 
and  ultimately  to  death  therefrom,  of  animals  which  had 
recovered  from  the  comatose  condition,  had  risen,  and  had 
entered  upon  the  convalescent  stage. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  inferred  that 
medicinal  agents  will  have  been  employed  to  their  full 
extent  while  the  condition  of  the  animal  demanded  their 
use.  On  a  favorable  change  taking  place,  and  especially  if 
the  cow  should  rise,  recognise  her  calf,  and  present  indi¬ 
cations  of  recovery,  no  more  medicine  should  be  given ;  but 
every  care  and  attention  be  paid  to  the  animal  by  good 
nursing  and  a  careful  selection  of  easily  digested  food. 

Preventive  Measures. — The  great  fatality  of  the 
disease,  notwithstanding  the  best  directed  efforts  of  cure, 
gives  an  increased  value  to  the  means  of  prevention,  as  on ' 
them  reliance  has  to  be  placed  for  diminishing  the  number 
of  attacks.  The  basis  on  which  prevention  rests  is  that  of 
bringing  the  pregnant  animal  into  as  healthy  and  natural  a 
condition  as  possible,  by  the  adoption  of  hygienic  and 
dietetic  principles.  Cows  of  a  full  habit  of  body  or  plethoric 
tendency  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  predisposed  to  the 
disease.  To  lessen  this,  restricted  diet,  selection  of  food 
containing  less  nutritive  matter,  but  good  in  quality  and 
easy  of  digestion,  daily  walking  exercise,  clean  lairage,  the 
occupancy  of  well-ventilated  buildings,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  secretory  and  excretory  organs  active  by  the  exhibition 
of  medicinal  agents,  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  most 
effective  of  these  means. 

The  value  of  prophylactics,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  some¬ 
times  diminished  by  causes  over  which  we  seem  to  have 
little  or  no  control.  This  position  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  particulars.  For  five  years,  1838 — 4^,  we  had 
under  our  care  a  very  valuable  herd  of  English-bred  Jersey 
cows — twenty-five  in  number —  among  which  parturient 
apoplexy  had  prevailed  to  a  most  serious  extent,  the  annual 
losses  by  death  averaging  not  less  than  SO  per  cent.  The 
animals,  which  were  the  property  of  a  nobleman,  were  well 
cared  for,  and  never  allowed  to  leave  the  park  in  which  the 
ducal  mansion  was  situated.  Being  a  so-called  self-supporting 
herd,  the  annual  losses  were  filled  up  by  the  bringing  in  of 
the  in-calf  heifers.  We  had  full  authority  to  use  any  means 
thought  right  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease,  and  did  not  fail  to  make  good  use  of  the 
privilege.  Hygienic  principles  were  adopted  throughout 
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the  whole  period  of  utero-gestation,  and  these  were  added 
to  by  the  exhibition  of  aperient  and  other  medicinal  agents 
both  immediately  before  and  after  parturition.  In  selected 
cases  bleeding  was  had  recourse  to,  and,  when  the  state  of 
the  mammary  glands  permitted  or  required,  milking  before 
calving  was  also  adopted.  From  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  calf  till  the  expiration  of  the  third  day  a  cowman  was 
kept  night  and  day  watching  the  animal,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  appearance  of  ill-health  by  the 
exhibition  of  medicine  with  which  he  was  furnished.  As 
may  be  supposed,  many  attacks  were  avoided  and  more 
lives  were  spared ;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that,  during  the  five  years  alluded  to,  the  mortality  was 
never  reduced  below  two  a  year,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
herd.  The  saving  of  12  per  cent,  was  doubtless  a  great 
gain ;  but  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  disease 
would  have  been  entirely  annihilated  by  the  precautions 
which  were  taken. 

Statements  of  the  effective  prevention  of  the  disease  by 
simply  administering  aperient  medicine  within  a  few  days 
of  calving,  placing  the  animal  on  a  restricted  and  less  nu¬ 
tritious  diet,  and  giving  a  second  dose  of  aperient  medicine 
directly  after  parturition,  are  frequently  sounded  in  our 
ears.  Many  persons  speak  as  if  it  were  an  absolute  certainty 
that  the  cow  would  have  dropped  had  not  such  measures 
been  adopted.  It  is  right  to  take  precautions  with  every 
herd ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  thousands  of  cows  in 
high  condition  annually  produce  their  calves,  even  in 
districts  where  the  disease  is  common,  towards  whom  no 
measures  of  prevention  are  adopted,  and  that  they  pass 
through  labour  unscathed.  Put  these  boasted  means  to  the 
crucial  test,  as  in  such  herds  as  we  have  named,  and  they 
will  unquestionably  fail. 

^‘It  maybe  asked,  are  we  then  to  conclude  that  parturient 
apoplexy  is  as  difhcult  to  prevent  as  to  cure  ?  Certainly 
not ;  the  lives  of  more  cows  may,  we  believe,  be  saved,  by 
the  exhibition  of  sedative  medicine  immediately  on  the 
completion  of  parturition,  conjoined,  of  course,  with  the 
adoption  of  dietetic  and  hygienic  principles,  than  by  the  use 
of  aperients.  We  quote  an  instance  in  point.  A  dairy  of 
fine  Jersey  cows,  the  property  of  a  gentleman,  which  were 
always  grazed  in  a  park,  suffered  annually  from  the  malady 
to  a  serious  extent.  Thus,  in  1868,  out  of  a  herd  of  sixteen, 
two  died;  in  1869,  three;  in  1870,  three;  and  in  1871, 
three. 

We  were  then  consulted,  and  suggested  that  the  cows 
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in  the  latter  period  of  gestation  should  be  supplied  with  less 
food,  by  being  kept  in  tbe  spring  and  summer  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  sheds,  be  regularly  exercised,  milked  if  the 
state  of  the  mammary  glands  permitted  prior  to  calving, 
take  salines  occasionally,  such  as  nitrate  and  bi-carbonate 
of  potash  with  the  hypersulphite  of  soda  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  viz.  from  two  to  three  drachms  of  the  nitrate  and 
four  to  six  of  the  other  preparations ;  and  that  immediately 
on  the  completmi  of  labour  a  full  dose  of  tincture  of  opium 
— an  ounce  and  half  to  two  ounces — mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  spirits  of  nitric  ether  should  be  administered. 
The  result  was  even  more  satisfactory  than  could  have  been 
hoped  for,  no  animal  having  died  since  1871  in  the  herd 
from  parturient  apoplexy. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  all  cases  a  result  like 
this  will  be  attained but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  system  of  administering  a  sedative  agent  has 
answered  our  full  expectation,  and  succeeded  far  better  than 
any  other. 

We  may  add  to  these  remarks  one  other  prophylactic 
measure,  but  which  would  scarcely  be  carried  out  to  the  full 
extent  unless,  as  was  the  case  in  the  nobleman^s  herd, 
failures  continue  to  occur  which  it  was  determined  to 
prevent  if  possible.  The  measure  alluded  to  is  never  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  fourth  calving,  but  to  fatten  or  sell  all  the 
cows  in  turn  after  producing  their  third  calf. 

“We  may  thus  summarise  prevention  :  part  with  all  the 
old  cows ;  milk  late  in  utero-gestation,  and  resume  it  if 
possible  immediately  before  delivery ;  enforce  daily  walking 
exercise,  although  the  animals  may  be  at  pasture ;  adopt 
means  to  lessen  the  continued  supply  of  rich  food  ;  avoid 
over-repletion  of  the  stomachs  after  calving ;  bleed  before 
parturition  in  cases  of  plethora ;  give  aperient  medicine  and 
follow  with  salines  ;  keep  the  animals  as  free  from  excitement 
as  possible  after  delivery,  and  early  administer  a  full  dose  of 
tincture  of  opium.  Other  sedatives,  such  as  chloral 
hydrate,  might  be  combined  with  the  opium,  and  perhaps 
with  advantage ;  but  of  such  a  combination  we  have  had  no 
experience. 

“ADDENDUM. 

“  Adynamic  Fever. 

“We  append  a  few  remarks  on  cases  in  which  a  pregnant 
cow  drops  prior  to  parturition,  for  by  many  persons  an 
attack  of  this  kind  is  viewed  as  being  essentially  of  the 
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same  nature  as  parturient  apoplexy.  A  close  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  attack  occurs,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  its  general 
result,  will  show  that  the  affection  is  altogether  of  a  different 
nature.  The  recumbent  cow,  being  incapable  of  rising 
until  after  parturition,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  loss  of 
power  was  due  to  that  form  of  paralysis  termed  paraplegia. 
We  do  not  deny  that  paraplegia  may  exist  in  some  cases  of 
‘  dropping  before  calving  but  these  are  quite  exceptional 
and  of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  the  affection  we  are  considering,  paraplegia  cannot  be 
present,  as  both  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  exist  in  the 
hind  extremities ;  that  no  impairment  of  the  functions  of 
the  bowels  nor  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  present ;  that  on 
the  completion  of  the  period  of  utero-gestation,  labour- 
pains  come  on,  and  are  as  powerful  and  as  regular  as  in  an 
animal  which  had  not  dropped,  and  that  the  leading  symptom, 
viz.  the  incapability  to  rise,  is  speedily  removed  when  par¬ 
turition  has  been  effected. 

If  the  term  adynamic  fever  be  at  all  applicable  to  a 
prostrate  cow  when  pregnant,  it  would  be  in  these  cases. 
The  animal  assumes  the  recumbent  position  at  varying 
times  before  calving ;  but  never  until  the  latter  period  of 
gestation,  when  the  weight  of  the  foetus  and  the  gravid 
uterus,  which  for  many  weeks  had  gone  on  increasing,  had 
arrived  at  a  stage  which  the  animal  is  unable  to  sustain. 
This  may  happen  even  a  month  before  calving,  and  although 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  indications  of  febrile 
action  are  present,  they  are  not  accompanied  with  coma, 
nor  with  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  parturient  apo¬ 
plexy.  Usually  within  three  or  four  days  the  febrile  sym¬ 
ptoms  pass  off,  and  the  animal  is  simply  the  subject  of 
adynamy.  She  lies,  feeds  well,  ruminates,  passes  the  urine 
and  fseces  naturally,  breathes  freely,  has  no  decrease  of 
external  temperature,  nor  any  increased  pulsatory  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  muscles  of  the 
lumbar  region  in  particular,  having  to  support  so  great  a 
weight  as  that  of  a  nearly  perfected  foetus,  which,  when 
fully  developed,  we  have  known  to  weigh  at  birth  as  much 
as  112  lb.,  tire  under  the  strain,  and  lose  to  some  extent  their 
tonicity,  as  well  as  their  active  power  of  natural  contraction. 
We  refer  these  cases  mainly  to  such  a  cause ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  cows  should  be  affected  with  adynamy, 
and  mares  not,  if  a  glance  only  be  taken  of  the  great  length 
and  weakness  of  the  loins  of  the  cow  compared  with  the 
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mare,  besides  which  the  spine  has  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
capacious  rumen  filled  with  ingesta,  together  with  that  of 
the  other  stomachs,  bowels,  liver  and  abdominal  viscera,  in 
addition  to  the  gravid  uterus. 

‘^Allusion  has  been  made  to  cases  in  which  paralysis  to 
a  certain  extent  does  exist ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  such  a  complication  should  exist,  by  looking  to  the 
primary  cause  and  consequent  diminished  power  of  the 
lumbar  muscles.  Impaired  tonicity  alone  would  necessarily 
be  associated  with  w^eakened  nerve  force,  and  may  be  also 
with  passive  congestion,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Adynamy  in  these  cases  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  indications  of  febrile  action,  such  as  disturbed 
breathing,  increased  circulation,  loathing  of  food,  suspension 
of  rumination,  constipation  of  bowels,  diminished  external 
temperature,  and  the  other  usual  concomitants  of  pyrexia. 
The  recumbent  position  is,  however,  often  sufficient  to  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms ;  but  when  not,  they  usually 
yield  to  the  exhibition  of  saline  aperients,  followed  by  mild 
febrifuges,  warm  clothing  of  the  body,  stimulating  the  loins, 
and  well  nursing  the  patient. 

Treatment  of  a  similar  kind,  but  not  carried  to  the  same 
extent  so  far  as  the  exhibition  of  medicine  is  concerned,  may 
be  demanded  in  those  cases  in  w’hich  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  spinal  is  not  a  necessary  complication.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  comfort  is  the  main  thing  here,  and  above  all  it 
should  be  remembered  that  under  no  circumstances  must 
the  animal  be  allowed  to  lie  for  many  hours  together  on  the 
same  side,  but  be  moved  over  from  right  to  left  and  vice 
versa  day  by  day,  that  pressure  upon  the  prominent  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  now  enlarged  mammary  glands,  may  not 
be  continuous.” 
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By  Drs.  Koch,  Gafiky,  and  LoErriEE. 

Great  discoveries  in  science,  like  great  innovations  in 
operative  surgery,  which  are  only  successful  in  the  hands  of 
one  discoverer  or  of  one  operator,  are  apt  to  be  accepted  with 
something  more  than  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt.  The 
great  results  which  were  expected  to  be  obtained  by  M. 

*  ‘  Reports  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  in  Germany,’  edited  by 
Dr.  Struck,  vol.  ii,  1884. 
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Pasteur^s  method  of  artificial  diminution  of  the  infective 
powers  of  the  milzbrand  bacillus  were  somewhat  dashed  by 
the  fact  that  certain  competent  observers  have  been  unable 
to  bring  about  any  such  diminution,  although  they  had 
followed  out  M.  Pasteups  plan  with  accuracy. 

In  order  then  to  remove  the  uncertainty  which  such  a 
want  of  agreement  must  entail,  a  series  of  experimental 
studies  ”  were  undertaken  by  the  three  authors  of  the  above 
article,  with  the  results  mentioned  in  the  following  abstract. 
The  experiments  having  to  be  made,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
large  animals,  a  special  building  was  erected  having  two 
divisions.  In  one  of  these  the  dissections  were  carried  on, 
and  in  the  other  arrangements  were  made  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  animals  to  be  experimented  on.  The  floors 
were  cemented  and  drained  into  a  cistern,  so  that  the  accu¬ 
mulated  fluids  could  be  conveniently  disinfected.  The 
bodies,  after  dissection,  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam 
at  a  very  high  temperature  and  so  rendered  innocuous. 
The  apparatus  employed  as  an  incubator  was  that  of 
d’Arsonval,  of  Paris,  the  capsules  of  Erlenmayer  being  used 
for  the  cultivation  fluid,  each  capsule  containing  30  cubic 
centimetres  of  chicken  broth,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
soda. 

The  primary  infective  material  consisted  of  dried  blood, 
five  years  old,  from  an  ordinary  case  of  splenic  fever. 

An  inoculation  was  made  with  this  into  a  healthy  mouse, 
which  rapidly  succumbed.  A  portion  of  its  spleen  was 
removed  with  antiseptic  precautions  and  placed  in  the 
cultivation  fluid.  On  the  eighteenth  day  experimental  in¬ 
jections  were  begun,  two  mice  being  inoculated  every  two 
days ;  portions  of  the  virus  being  at  the  same  time  trans¬ 
planted  into  preparations  of  peptone  gelatine.  Microscopic 
examination  of  the  latter  proved  that  the  growth  of  the 
bacilli  continued  with  unabated  vigour  ;  the  effect  upon  the 
inoculated  mice,  however,  became  less  and  less  from  day  to 
day,  and  after  the  twenty-second  day  no  interference  with 
their  health  could  be  observed.  Although  all  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  way,  it  was 
found  that  in  the  earlier  inoculations  the  mice  were  afiected 
in  very  different  degree,  some  being  immediately  destroyed 
and  others  remaining  but  little  injured  by  the  process. 

On  further  cultivation  it  was  found  that  the  attenuated 
virus  remained  as  innocuous  as  heretofore,  although  no 
difference  could  be  detected  in  the  appearance  of  the  bacilli. 
Some  of  the  animals  thus  unaffected  by  inoculation  were 
then  re-infected  with  the  original  virus.  In  every  case  the 
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animals  died  within  three  days,  proving  that  no  immunity 
whatever  had  been  obtained.  On  making  further  investi¬ 
gations  upon  animals  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the 
earlier  and  more  active  cultivations,  a  curious  difference  was 
found  between  the  effect  of  the  virus  upon  mice  and  guinea- 
pigs  respectively.  Even  in  cases  where  the  mice  were 
rapidly  destroyed,  the  guinea-pigs  remained  wholly  un¬ 
affected.  With  so  marked  a  difference  between  small 
animals,  it  might  well  be  assumed  that  the  results  in  the 
case  of  sheep  would  present  still  greater  variety. 

Four  sheep  were  inoculated  with  the  attenuated  virus, 
without  being  apparently  affected  thereby.  Three  weeks 
later  they  were  very  freely  infected  with  virus,  cultivated 
for  twelve  days,  from  a  mouse  which  had  died  of  milzbrand ; 
guinea-pigs  and  mice  being  inoculated  at  the  same  time. 
The  mice  died,  the  other  animals  showed  nothing  more  than 
slight  febrile  disturbance. 

These  animals  were  then  infected  with  the  original  material 
and  they  all  died,  without  exception,  on  the  second  day. 
Here  also  the  previous  inoculations  proved  of  no  avail  in 
diminishing  the  effect  of  the  poison.  In  M.  Pasteur’s  ex¬ 
periments  the  cultivated  virus  was  assumed  to  lose  its  active 
properties  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  was 
preserved  at  a  constant  temperature  of  106°  to  108°  F.,  but 
in  none  of  his  communications  was  any  indication  given  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  degree  of  attenuation  could  be 
estimated  at  any  given  time.  Two  degrees,  called  the  first 
and  second  vaccine,  were  employed  in  his  inoculation  ex¬ 
periments,  and  these  have  been  understood  to  represent 
cultivations  of  twenty-four  and  of  twelve  days’  duration 
respectively.  A  third  degree  was  instituted  in  Koch’s 
experiments  consisting  of  a  six  days’  cultivation.  Inocu¬ 
lation  of  the  twelve  days’  virus  (second  vaccine)  was  made 
into  three  sheep  which  had  already  been  infected  with  the 
twenty-four  days’  virus  (first  vaccine).  Of  these,  one  died 
on  the  eighth  day.  The  remaining  two  were  inoculated 
with  the  six  days^  virus  (third  vaccine)  and  remained  un¬ 
affected,  some  unprotected  guinea-pigs  being  destroyed  by  it. 
After  an  interval  of  fourteen  days  these  sheep  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  original  virus  and  at  the  same  time  a  control 
inoculation  was  made  into  one  healthy  unprotected  sheep. 
The  latter  died  at  once  of  milzbrand,  but  one  of  the  original 
sheep,  already  infected  with  the  first,  second,  and  third 
vaccines,  died  also.  The  remaining  sheep  appeared  ill,  but 
recovered. 

Thus  only  one  in  three  of  the  sheep  experimented  upon 
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can  be  said  to  have  gained  immunity  by  the  inoculation  of 
the  attenuated  virus — a  result  by  no  means  in  accord  with 
the  experience  of  M.  Pasteur. 

As  the  result  of  a  second  series  of  experiments  upon  mice, 
guinea-pigs,  and  sheep,  a  marked  variation  was  observed  in 
the  virulence  of  cultivations  of  different  dates ;  thus,  the 
virus  which  was  very  fatal  on  one  day  was  found  to  be  in¬ 
nocuous  the  next.  This  fact  led  to  the  supposition  that  in 
some  of  the  specimens  there  might  be  a  growth  of  spores 
taking  place  among  the  bacilli.  Microscopic  examination 
proved  this  to  be  the  case. 

A  further  series  of  experiments  was  then  undertaken,  the 
virus  being  daily  transferred  to  a  fresh  glass  of  chicken 
broth  instead  of  being  left  continuously  in  the  same,  so  that 
the  danger  of  any  impurities  gaining  access  to  the  fluid  was 
lessened. 

Four  preliminary  inoculations  were  made  into  the  animals 
selected ;  the  first  being  after  a  fifteen  days^  cultivation,  the 
second  after  eleven  days ;  the  third  after  nine  days,  and  the 
fourth  after  five  days.  A  fortnight  after  the  last  of  these 
inoculations  the  surviving  animals  were  infected  with  the 
original  material,  and  of  seven  sheep,  eleven  guinea-pigs,  and 
seven  rabbits,  only  three  sheep  remained  alive.  These 
results,  so  different  from  those  obtained  by  Pasteur,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  virulence  of 
the  infective  material  in  his  cases  must  have  been  considerably 
less  than  in  the  present  instance. 

The  actual  cause  at  work  in  the  artificial  attenuation  of 
the  virus  has  been  assumed  by  M.  Pasteur  to  be  the  oxygen 
present  in  the  air. 

The  authors,  disagreeing  with  this  view,  believe  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  temperature  under  which  the 
cultivation  is  carried  on.  Even  with  so  slight  a  difference 
as  one  fifth  of  a  degree  centigrade,  they  found  that  the 
infective  power  of  the  bacilli  was  materially  affected.  It 
was  further  proved  that  under  some  circumstances  the  at¬ 
tenuated  virus  may  be  made  to  recover  its  infective  power ; 
this  point,  however,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  further  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  future. 

The  main  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  sheep  by  means  of  inoculation,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  proved  by  these  experiments,  in  which  a  very 
virulent  poison  was  used  for  the  final  infection.  The  amount 
of  immunity  against  natural  infection  has  yet  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  That  a  great  difference  may  exist  between  natural 
and  artificial  infection  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  bovine 
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animals,  which  are  hut  little  affected  by  inoculation  of  virus 
whilst  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  natural  infection. 

Experiments  upon  this  point  were  instituted  by  Professor 
Koch  and  his  fellow  workers.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  abrasions  of  the  mucous  surfaces  by  prickly 
forms  of  fodder,  they  caused  the  animals  to  be  fed  upon 
slices  of  potato  into  which  the  virus,  in  various  degrees  of 
cultivation,  was  inoculated  The  first  series  of  experiments 
was  made  upon  sheep,  but  in  every  case  the  virus  consisted 
of  bacilli  alone  in  which  no  development  of  spores  had 
taken  place.  Notwithstanding  the  very  large  doses  of 
infective  material  thus  introduced  the  sheep  remained  un¬ 
affected.  A  second  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  virus 
contained  spores  in  active  development  proved  fatal  within 
two  days  to  every  one  of  the  infected  animals. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed  that,  amongst  other 
changes,  severe  oedema  of  the  larynx  had  been  induced. 
The  three  first  stomachs  were  found  intact,  but  very  severe 
lesions  had  been  set  up  in  the  small  intestine,  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  described  by  Waldeyer  and  others  as 
mycosis  intestinalis. 

These  changes  were  never  found  in  the  cases  which  died 
from  inoculated  virus,  and  the  position  in  which  they  were 
discovered  proves  that  the  spores  of  the  milzbrand  are  not 
destroved  by  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  that  they 
are  capable  of  further  development  in  the  intestine,  through 
the  unabraded  mucous  membrane  of  which  they  may  find 
their  way  into  the  tissues. 

As  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  investigations  the  following 
deductions  were  obtained.  The  natural  form  of  milzbrand 
occurs  by  infection  of  the  small  intestine  with  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  spores  ingested  with  the  food.  The  greater  the 
number  of  these  the  more  rapidly  fatal  is  the  disease  ;  their 
action  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  bacilli  when  injected  sub¬ 
cutaneously.  Animals  which  have  obtained  immunity  from 
the  inoculated  disease  are  not  thereby  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  spores  introduced  by  the  mouth.  M.  Pasteur's 
views  upon  this  matter  cannot  therefore  be  corroborated.  A 
safe  and  practical  method  of  protective  inoculation  has  yet 
to  be  discovered. — Medical  Times, 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  August  6th,  1884,  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G.,  was 
elected  a  Governor  of  the  Society. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Committee. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson, 

Professor  Brown  stated  that  during  the  four  weeks  ended  July 
26th,  there  were  12  fresh  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
reported  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  152  animals  were  attacked. 
These  outbreaks  occurred  in  Norfolk,  York  (West  Riding), 
Cheshire,  Leicester,  Surrey,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Hants,  and 
Stafford.  No  fresh  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  week  ended  August 
2nd,  nor  had  one  been  reported  up  to  August  5th.  At  present 
there  are  remaining  diseased,  four  cattle  in  Cheshire,  two  cattle 
in  Hants,  two  cattle  in  Norfolk,  four  cattle  in  Worcestershire. 
It  would  be  observed,  he  added,  that  the  outbreaks  which  occurred 
during  July  were  widely  separated,  and  in  no  case  had  the  disease 
extended  to  any  distance  beyond  the  centre  where  it  originated. 
In  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  and  York  (West  Riding),  the  attacks  had 
been  confined  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  animals  which  were  on 
the  farms  when  the  disease  appeared. 

Coeeespondence. 

Letters  from  the  North  Wales  Black  Cattle  Society,  urging 
the  alteration  of  the  term  “Welsh  Cattle,”  to  “Black  Welsh 
Cattle  ”  in  the  Society’s  schedule  of  prizes  at  future  shows,  and 
from  the  Polled  Cattle  Society  in  favour  of  the  Society  offering 
prizes  for  Polled  Aberdeen  or  Angus  cattle  at  Preston  were  read, 
and  referred  to  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee. 

Notice  of  Motion. 

CoIo7iel  Kinffscofe,  M.B.,  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council  he  would  move :  “  That  the  Stock  Prizes  Com¬ 
mittee  be  requested  to  consider  the  desirability  of  attaching  to 
the  offer  of  prizes  for  thoroughbred  stallions  for  getting  hunters 
such  a  condition  as  will  enable  tenant-farmers  to  use  the  horses 
to  which  the  prizes  are  awarded.” 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  HELD  JULY  29th,  1884. 

Professor  Wallet,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  of  Council  were  present:  Gen.  Sir 
F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dr.  Fleming  ;  Professors  Robertson, 
Williams,  McCall ;  Messrs.  E.  C.  Dray,  Henry  Simpson,  F.  W. 
Wragg,  J.  Harpley,  William  Whittle,  William  Woods,  H.  J. 
Cartwright,  T.  Greaves,  P.  Taylor,  F.  Simcocks,  B.  Cartledge, 
J.  D.  Barford,  W.  Duguid,  J.  Cox,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  President  said,  before  the  business  of  the  meeting  com¬ 
menced,  he  wished  to  thank  the  Council  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  had  elected  him  to  the  office  of  President.  He  must 
confess  that  when  last  he  was  in  the  Council-room  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  such  an  honour  would  be  conferred  upon 
him  ;  while  he  had  further  to  acknowledge  that  when  twenty-two 
years  since  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  he 
little  thought  that  he  would  occupy  the  position  which  he  was  so 
proud  to  fill  that  day.  There  were  a  few  things  always  looked 
for  in  the  President  of  a  Council  of  this  kind.  The  first  was  that 
he  should  have  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal,  the  second  that  he 
should  have  plenty  of  money  at  his  disposal,  and  the  third  that 
he  should  be  both  willing  and  anxious  to  devote  all  his  energies 
to  the  good  of  the  College.  He  confessed  that  he  could  not  fulfil 
the  first  two  conditions,  but  he  thought  they  would  give  him 
credit  at  least  for  being  anxious  to  carry  out  the  third  condition, 
and  he  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  office  none  of  them 
would  be  able  to  say  he  had  neglected  any  duty  necessary  for 
him  to  perform.  Certainly  his  means  of  attendance  might  not 
be  so  great  as  he  could  wish,  and  perhaps  being  a  little  fresh  to 
the  office  he  might  not  be  able  to  carry  on  his  duties  at  first  quite 
as  smoothly  as  could  be  desired,  but  with  the  good  help  of  the 
Council  and  the  good  help  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  as 
occupants  of  the  chair,  he  trusted  that  the  Council  would  not 
have  to  repent  the  choice  they  had  made. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  then  opened  by 

The  Secretary  reading  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 


Absentees. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  of  regret  at  absence  from  Messrs. 
Santy,  Walters,  Perrins,  Blake  way,  and  Reynolds* 
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Presentation  to  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  presentation  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Charles  Percival,  A.V.D.,  of  some  plates  which  had  been  his 
father’s. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartledge,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  donor. 

Corresponden  ce. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  an  unsuccessful  student.  It 
was  ordered  by  the  Council  that  the  letter  be  acknowledged  and 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Beport  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  report, 

The  President  pointed  out  that  several  of  the  students  had  been 
put  down  as  having  passed  with  “  credit.”  He  was  not  aware  of 
any  such  honour,  the  marks  being  confined  to  “  great  credit  ” 
and  “  very  great  credit.” 

The  Secretary  explained  that  the  Examiners  had  used  the  term 
because,  though  the  student  in  question  had  not  passed  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  have  “great  credit”  placed  against  him,  he  had 
yet  shown  greater  ability  than  that  required  merely  to  pass  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Whittle  moved  that  the  word  “  credit  ”  be  expunged. 

Mr.  Wood  seconded  it,  and  the  motion  was  carried,  as  was  also 
a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Felloivship  Degree. 

The  Secretary  read  the  names  of  the  successful  gentlemen  in 
this  examination. 

The  list  was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  report  of  this  Committee, 

Mr.  Fray  drew  attention  to  the  extra  charge  for  the  use  of 
the  room  in  which  the  annual  dinner  had  been  held.  He  had 
also  to  complain,  as  last  year,  of  the  charge  of  ten  guineas  for 
vocalists,  and  of  £5  for  dinner  tickets  for  vocalists.  There ^  was 
also  a  charge  of  7s.  6d.  for  refreshments  supplied  to  musicians. 
He  thought  the  College  funds  should  not  be  used  for  payments 
such  as  these,  but  that  charges  of  this  character  should  be  borne 
by  those  who  attended  the  dinner.  He  begged  to  move  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  :  “  That  no  expenses  incurred  at  the  annual 

dinner  be  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  in  future.” 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by 
Professor  AVilliams. 

The  President  having  remarked  that  he  was  entirely  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Dray^s  motion, 
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Mr,  Cartledge  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words 
“  without  the  consent  of  the  Council  ”  be  added  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  unwise  to  adopt  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  He 
remembered  that  when  Mr.  Mundella  and  several  other  officials 
of  the  Privy  Council  attended  their  dinner  it  was  thought  to  be 
an  act  of  politeness  to  make  the  proceedings  as  enjoyable  as 
possible,  and  should  they  have  any  distinguished  visitors  on  any 
future  occasion  they  would  be  restricted  by  the  resolution,  if 
passed,  from  incurring  any  expense  which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  proceedings  satisfactory  in  their  nature. 

Mr.  Whittle  thought  a  hard  and  fast  rule  was  required.  If 
there  was  any  necessity  for  variation  in  the  usual  programme  let 
the  Council  bear  the  expense  amongst  themselves,  but  by  no 
means  would  he  have  the  funds  of  the  College  taxed  in  the  way 
they  had  been  in  connection  with  the  dinner. 

Professor  3IcCall  seconded  Mr.  Cartledge’s  amendment. 

The  original  motion  having  been  put  and  lost  the  resolution  as 
amended  was  carried. 

The  necessary  cheques  were  ordered  to  be  signed  for  the 
current  liabilities. 

The  report  of  the  Piuance  Committee  was  then  adopted. 

House  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  this  Committee,  in  which  they 
recommended  to  the  Council  that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to 
-make  an  offer  in  the  terms  as  proposed  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Beeston,  the  estate  surveyor. 

The  President  said  that  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed  new 
buildings  there  had  been  laid  before  the  Committee  a  proposition 
in  reference  to  a  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  £1,500  had  been 
asked  for  it  on  a  seventy-four  years’  lease,  and,  in  order  to  provide 
a  room  fit  for  the  Council  meetings,  extensive  alterations  would 
have  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  having  been  done,  there  would  be 
a  large  portion  of  the  house  entirely  useless  as  far  as  convenience 
for  the  Council  was  concerned.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Committee  had  not  felt  themselves  warranted  in  taking  any 
further  action  in  connection  with  these  premises.  Susequently 
the  architect  and  surveyor  of  the  house  in  which  they  were 
then  meeting  was  spoken  to  as  to  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
College  the  site  of  the  present  building  so  that  new  premises 
might  be  erected  thereon.  The  architect  said  that  the  present 
site  could,  he  thought,  be  had  on  a  sixty-three  years’  lease  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £64  per  annum  ;  that  it  would  cost  the  College 
to  build  such  premises  as  they  required  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Council  about  £2,000 ;  and  that  a  house  for  the  Secretary, 
if  provided  for,  would  necessitate  over  an  additional  £2,000 
expense.  The  option  might  be  given  to  the  Council  during  the 
first  three  years  to  purchase  the  freehold.  If  that  could  be  done 
he  (the  President)  thought  it  would  be  far  better  than  taking  a 
building  on  a  lease  of  sixty-three  years.  There  was  a  little  bit 
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o£  sentiment  no  doubt  in  connection  with  the  wish  to  remain  at 
the  old  place,  but  i£  anything  more  advantageous  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  of  course  a  matter  of  feeling  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way.  He  thought,  however,  it  was  time  that  something 
definite  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Oreaves  thought  it  was  decidedly  the  best  plan  to  have  a 
new  building  erected  on  the  present  site  which  would  answer 
the  necessities  of  the  Council  and  be  a  credit  to  the  profession. 

Professor  Williams  proposed  that  the  matter  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Simcocks  asked  if  it  was  understood  that  they  were  to 
purchase  the  freehold? 

Professor  Williams. — Most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Oreaves  said  if  the  freehold  was  purchased  and  premises 
erected,  it  would  be  an  investment  for  future  generations, 
whereas,  if  the  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  were  taken,  the 
expenditure  of  £4,500  upon  it  would  be  gone  for  ever. 

The  President  moved  the  election  of  Mr.  Dray  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  one  of  the 
oldest  members  on  the  Board,  and  also  because  he  held  the 
important  office  of  Treasurer  and  was  located  in  London. 

Mr.  Woods  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Simpson,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee,  was  not 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  agreeing  to  accepting  the  present 
site  on  leasehold  if  the  freehold  could  not  be  purchased. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  district  surveyor  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  existing  building  as  unfit  for  habitation,  and  as 
positively  unsafe,  so  that  something  must  be  done  without  delay. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  if  the  premises  were  pulled  down  another 
place  would  have  to  be  found  in  which  the  Council  might  meet ; 
and  he  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Society  of  Arts’  room 
should  be  engaged.  At  any  rate,  it  was  better  not  to  rush  into 
unnecessary  outlay,  and  take  the  site  on  a  leasehold. 

Mr.  Cox  questioned  whether  the  Committee  as  a  House  Com¬ 
mittee  could  be  entrusted  with  matters  which  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  Building  Committee. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  Committee  should  be  en¬ 
titled  the  House  and  Building  Committee,  and  moved  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Harpley  moved  that  the  name  of  Sir  Frederick  Fitz- 
wygram  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  President  said  there  was  next  to  be  considered  the  house 
for  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  present  house,  as  already  reported 
to  the  Council,  was  really  not  fit  for  habitation.  The  domestic 
arrangements  were  imperfect,  while  the  place  was  deluged 
whenever  a  shower  of  rain  occurred. 

The  matter  was  ultimately  left  to  the  Committee  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  an  early  future  meeting,  with  powers  to  act. 
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’Registration  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  above  Committee  together 
with  their  recommendations  in  cases  of  complaints,  both  from 
members  of  the  College,  and  from  registered  practitioners,  with 
regard  to  persons  practising  contrary  to  the  Act.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  having  carefully  considered  each  case  of  complaint, 
recommend  that  the  Secretary  be  authorised  to  send  a 
cautionary  letter  to  the  offending  persons,  and  that  with  regard 
to  the  more  serious  charges  of  complaint,  particularly  in  respect 
to  those  who  transgress  under  Clause  16  of  the  Act,  the  con¬ 
sulting  solicitor  to  the  College  should  be  consulted.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  in  cases  where  solicitors  had  applied  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  for  their  clients  under  Clause  19  of  the 
Act,  the  Council  should  allow  them  to  do  so,  of  course  at  their 
own  cost.  The  Committee,  in  addition,  recommended  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  G-eorge  Thatcher,  of  Doctors’  Commons,  as 
solicitor  to  the  College,  and  that  in  case  counsel  be  required, 
Mr.  Morton  Smith,  barrister-at-law,  be  consulted. 

Professor  Williams  asked  if  there  was  not  already  a  solicitor 
appointed. 

Mr.  Parpley  thought  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  solicitor. 

T>r.  Fleming  said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  was  not,  nor  had  he  for  many  years  acted  for  the 
College,  and  gave  reasons  why  that  gentleman  was  not  employed. 

The  President  suggested  that,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  someone  to  propose  that  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  appointment  be  cancelled. 

Mr,  Bray  moved  a  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wragg  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SimcocJcs  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  an 
attorney  conversant  with  criminal  practice. 

The  Secretary  said  the  gentleman  proposed  (Mr.  Thatcher) 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Act. 

On  j_the  motion  of  Mr.  Bray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wragg,  the 
report  of  the  Eegistration  Committee  was  adopted. 

Ajgpointment  of  Examiner  in  Chemistry  for  the  London  Board. 

Professor  Robertson  proposed  Mr.  Heaton  (who  he  said  was 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and 
author  of  one  of  our  popular  text-books)  for  the  office,  remarking 
that  the  College  ought  to  have  as  high  an  authority  as  possible 
upon  the  scientific  subject  of  chemistry. 

Professor  Williams  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  that  Mr.  Stevens,  a  member  of  the 
College  and  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  be  elected,  holding 
that  the  College  should  have  its  work  done  by  members 
of  the  profession.  He  thought  if  that  practice  were  adopted 
young  men  would  be  encouraged  to  become  fit  for  Examiners, 
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and  if  such  offices  were  withheld  from  them  it  would  be  a  serious 
loss  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  it  was  a  great  honour  to  have  men 
eminent  in  chemical  science  connected  with  the  College  as 
Examiners,  and  for  that  reason  he  thought  Mr.  Heaton  was  to 
be  preferred. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Heaton  was 
elected. 


Date  of  next  (Quarterly  Meeting. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Whittle  on  this  subject. 

The  Dresident  said  he  would  endeavour,  if  it  was  possible,  to 
arrange  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  on  Thursday,  the 
2nd  of  October  next. 

The  Boyal  Agricultn^ral  Society  and  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Simpson  moved:  “That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  place 
itself  in  communication  with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  in  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the  said  Council  to 
appoint  a  consulting  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  whole  of  each 
county,  and  assign  to  such  veterinary  surgeons  certain  privileges 
relating  to  the  sale  of  medicines  and  drugs  throughout  the 
districts  for  which  they  are  appointed.” 

He  drew  attention  to  a  pamphlet,  ‘  On  the  Domestic  Veteri¬ 
nary  Treatment  of  the  Animals  of  the  Earm,’  by  Professor  G. 
T.  Brown,  which  he  stated  had  originally  appeared  as  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  the  JRoyal  Agricultural  Society,  but  had 
since  been  published  separately,  price  sixpence.  It  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  that  Professor  Brown 
should  draw  up  a  list  of  names  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  be 
appointed,  for  the  consideration  of  a  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society. 

Now,  his  (Mr.  Simpson’s)  fear  was,  the  Society  was  going  to 
do  something  which  would  press  very  hardly  upon  members  of 
the  profession. 

He  believed  the  country  was  supplied  with  veterinary  surgeons 
well  able  to  attend  to  the  agricultural  community,  and  that  to 
select  one  man  in  each  county  as  the  recognised  authority  on 
veterinary  matters  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
other  practitioners,  though  this  should  not  weigh  if  a  necessity 
actually  existed. 

The  selected  veterinary  surgeons  were  moreover  to  be  asked 
to  supplv  in  their  county  the  medicines  recommended  by  Prof. 
Brown  in  the  pamphlet,  and  thus  instead  of  local  veterinary 
surgeons  as  heretofore  supplying  their  clients  with  medicines 
there  was  the  fear  that  the  appointed  veterinary  surgeon  would 
become  retailer  of  medicines  for  all  his  county  it  he  was  what  is 
called  a  pushing  man.  With  regard  to  the  pamphlet,  he  (Mr. 
Simpson)  recommended  every  member  of  the  profession  to  buy 
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one ,  the  tenor  of  it  was — use  the  remedies  and  put  off  sending 
for  a  veterinary  surgeon  as  long  as  possible. 

He  feared  a  very  considerable  portion  of  a  rural  veterinary 
surgeon’s  income  was  doomed,  as  the  reader  of  the  pamphlet 
would  now  go  for  his  medicines  either  to  the  veterinary  surgeon 
for  the  county  or  to  the  druggist.  And  already  in  an  influential 
sporting  paper  he  had  seen  an  advertisement  of  the  remedies 
recommended  by  Professor  Brown  in  his  pamphlet  on  sale  by  a 
Arm  of  druggists. 

He  knew  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  was  actuated  by  the 
best  feeling  towards  the  veterinary  profession,  but  he  believed 
the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake,  and  if  a  representation  was  made 
to  the  Society  by  this  Council  he  believed  benefit  would  result. 

The  Fresident  thought  that  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  profession  to  put  the  stamp  of  a  man  of  so  high  a  position 
as  Professor  Brown  upon  a  system  which  seemed  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  converting  veterinary  surgeons  into  mere  dispensers. 
The  most  objectionable  thing  about  the  proposal  was  that  it 
implied  that  a  veterinary  surgeon,  in  his  own  district,  was  not 
capable  of  supplying  drugs  in  such  cases  as  those  referred  to  by 
Professor  Brown.  He  (the  President)  knew  what  it  was  himself 
to  contend  with  the  men  who  flooded  the  country  with  their  cattle 
medicines,  and  very  often  the  cream  of  the  profit  of  the  district 
was  taken  from  the  veterinary  surgeons.  Unfortunately,  the 
proposal  of  the  Society  was  just  on  the  lines  of  the  procedure 
of  such  men,  putting  into  the  hands  of  people  medicines  prepared 
by  chemists  and  druggists.  It  was  the  place  of  the  Council  to 
take  into  consideration  all  circumstances  adfecting  the  welfare  of 
the  profession,  and  if  it  was  thought  that  the  proposed  com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  with  Professor  Brown  and  the  Agricultural 
Society  would  be  of  service  to  the  profession  in  this  matter, 
it  would  be  its  duty  to  give  consent. 

Frofessor  Williams  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  SmcocJcs  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  that  the  College 
should  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  because  the 
mischief  had  been  done  already  by  the  publication  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  pamphlet.  He  considered  the  Society  had  acted 
within  their  right  because  it  was  their  province  to  guard  the 
interest  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  do  so  if  it 
involved  a  wrong  to  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried,  the  following  being  the 
gentlemen  nominated  to  form  the  Committee :  The  President, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Wragg,  Mr.  Dray,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Greaves,  and  Mr.  Cox. 

Matriculation  Examination. 

The  Fresident  said  that  the  Royal  College  of  Preceptors  had 
been  appointed  to  carry  out  this  examination,  but,  inasmuch  as 
that  body  did  not  exist  in  Scotland,  there  had  been  a  difficulty 
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in  complying  with  the  bye-law  in  the  matter.  He  tlierefore 
moved :  “  That  in  Scotland  the  Educational  Institute  be  accepted 
as  the  examining  body  in  lieu  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.” 

Mr,  SimcocJcs  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Obituary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  names  of  members  of  the  profession 
recently  deceased,  amougst  them  that  of  Mr.  Cowie,  of  Dulwich 
Common. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Cowie  had  been  for  a  long  time  a 
member  of  the  Examining  Board,  and  was  well  known  and 
respected  in  the  profession.  The  least  the  Council  could  do 
would  be  to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  forward  a  letter  of  con¬ 
dolence  to  Mrs.  Cowie  in  her  bereavement. 

This  suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Notices  of  Motion. 

The  following  notices  of  motion  were  given : 

Professor  McCall  to  move  :  “  That  at  the  C  or  final  examina¬ 
tion  the  number  of  individual  Examiners  be  such  as  is  indicated 
by  Bye-law  No.  7,  relating  to  examinations.  That  is  to  say  that 
two  separate  and  distinct  individual  Examiners  conduct  each 
department  or  section  of  that  examination,  or  that  four  additional 
Examiners  for  the  C  examination  be  appointed.” 

Professor  Williams  to  move  ;  “  That  at  the  C  or  final  examina¬ 
tion,  the  oral  precede  the  practical ;  that  if  a  student  pass  the 
oral  he  shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself  for  the  practical  at  the 
same  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  if  successful  obtain  his  diploma ; 
but  if  he  fail  at  the  practical  examination  he  shall  only  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  present  himself  for  examination  in  the  practical,  and  at 
such  a  time  as  the  Board  may  determine  ;  the  student  thereafter 
to  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  required  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  either  at  his  College,  or  to  furnish  evidence  that  he  has 
in  the  interim  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  qualified  member  of 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

Mr.  Simcocks  to  move :  “  That  at  the  final  or  C  examination  a 
written  examination  be  added  to  the  oral  and  practical.” 

The  President  to  move :  “  That  the  salary  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  increased.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  was  unanimously  passed,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  terminating  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment 
by  Professor  Walley. 
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The  summer  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel, 
Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  23rd  July,  the  President,  Mr.  Parlane  Walker, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  also  present,  viz.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Naylor, 
T.  Greaves,  Jos.  Carter,  J.  W.  Anderton,  J.  M.  Axe,  Peter  Walker,  B. 
Smith,  T.  C.  Toop,  W.  F.  Greenhalgh,  G.  Whitehead,  A.  W.  Briggs, 
Bell,  Pickering,  P.  Carter,  J.  Ferguson,  and  the  Secretary. 

Messrs.  McCarmick,  Pollard,  H.  J.  Axe,  and  T.  W.  Lewis  were 
present  as  visitors. 

Messrs.  Dray,  Bale,  Danby,  H.  Carter,  G.  Carter,  Jos.  Freeman,  Jas. 
Freeman,  sent  excuses  for  non-attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Counties  Association,  desiring  mutual  co-operation  in  supporting  the 
election  of  members  of  Council.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Jas. 
Freeman -acknowledging  the  sympathy  of  the  members  in  his  long 
affliction. 

Mr.  Anderton  nominated  Mr.  Herbert  Pollard,  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Naylor  proposed  and  Mr.  Anderton  seconded  that  a  letter  of  con¬ 
dolence  from  the  members  of  this  Society  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Fallding 
and  family,  expressing  our  great  sympathy  with  them  in  their  severe 
bereavement. 

The  Secretary  and  Mr.  Greaves  made  a  few  remarks,  exhorting  the 
members  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  at  Manchester  the  week  following. 

Mr.  Greaves  read  his  paper  on  The  Nature  and  Prevention  of 
Glanders,”  expressing  the  opinion  that  in  all  cases  this  disease  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  blood  \  he  was  of  opinion  that 
although  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  varied,  the  presence  of  ulceration 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and  farcy  buds  are  characteristic  of  the 
malady. 

Mr.  Naylor  said  the  disease  may  remain  in  a  horse  undetected  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period,  and  continue  to  be  the  medium  of  contagium  ; 
he  thought  the  adherent  state  of  the  gland  to  the  inferior  maxillary  bone 
a  certain  symptom  of  glanders.  Where  bad  ventilation  existed  in  stables 
glanders  would  invariably  exist.  He  related  a  singular  case  of  glanderous 
matter  being  thrown  upon  the  eyelid  of  a  man,  and  thereby  producing 
the  horrible  malady. 

Mr.  Peter  Walker  said,  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  diagnostic  sym¬ 
ptoms  he  had  noticed  occasional  discharge  of  blood  by  the  nostril,  the 
ulcers  being  situated  high  up  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Jos.  Carter,  the  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  P.  Carter,  who  argued  that  glanders  may  be  produced  by  bad  venti¬ 
lation,  or  through  septic  poisoning ;  the  symptoms  varied  and  required 
strict  watching. 

Mr.  Toop  said  in  nearly  all  cases  of  glanders  the  lungs  are  primarily 
affected,  the  disease  being  a  blood  affection.  You  may  have  tubercle  of 
the  lungs  existing  long  b^efore  any  of  the  external  diagnostic  symptoms 
appear ;  and  said  that  Pasteur  and  Koch  had  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
virus  or  micro-organisms  of  glanders. 

Mr.  Naylor  proposed  and  Mr.  Briggs  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Greaves  for  his  kindness  in  introducing  the  subject  for  discussion. 
Carried  unanimously. 
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The  President  read  a  paper  on  “  Overstocking  in  Cows.’* 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  “  Overstocking  of  Milk  in  Cattle.”  I  do 
not  intend  it  to  be  a  long  paper,  but  one  directed  rather  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  what  has  hitherto  from  various  causes  been  a  subject  which  has, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  never  engaged  the  attention  it 
deserved  at  the  hands  of  our  profession. 

My  study  of  the  matter  has  been  drawn  to  it  by  a  case  of  alleged 
torture  to  a  heifer  that  was  brought  before  a  local  Bench  and  conviction 
obtained  a  few  days  ago.  Members  of  our  profession,  from  Principals 
downwards,  were  subpoenaed  and  con,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
was  astonishing  what  an  absence  of  definite  ideas  or  conviction  was 
shown,  and  we  seem  to  be  in  about  the  same  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  that  our  forefathers  were  in  before  the  Flood.  And  from  some 
cause,  either  of  insufficient  information,  or  from  a  too  ready  disposition 
to  take  for  granted  that  cruelty  must  exist,  erroneous  statements,  I 
believe,  are  made  the  means  of  opinion  being  propagated  which  a  closer 
study  of  the  subject  might  prevent,  or  it  might  be  that  some  of  nature’s 
laws  are  too  simple  for  our  notice.  We  have  no  time  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  physiological  and  anatomical  aspect  of  the  question,  and  I  shall 
only  touch  them  incidentally  to  enforce  any  practical  deduction  drawn 
from  consideration  of  the  matter.  What  does  nature  say  to  us  in  all  its 
ramifications  but  this, — Is  it  consistent  with  the  beneficence  of  an  all¬ 
wise  Creator  that  myriads  of  mammalia  which  from  accident  or  design 
lose  their  offspring  in  the  full  flow  of  milk,  should  have  no  means  of 
painlessly  relieving  their  overcharged  glands  ?  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  notoriety  you  can  call  to  mind  observations  and  experiences  pro¬ 
miscuously  received,  which  will  no  doubt  whilst  I  am  speaking  convince 
you  that  nature  does  her  work  in  a  far  grander  way  than  to  leave  the 
poor  creatures  in  a  helpless  state  of  torture.  Have  you  not  all  seen  the 
milk  flow  from  all  the  domesticated  animals  under  the  circumstances 
described  and  giving  a  healthy  condition  ?  What  more  natural  ?  Go  a 
step  farther.  Most  of  you,  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
painless  operation  of  nature  in  the  human  subject.  I  know  that  1  may 
be  met  by  the  remark  that  the  cow  has  been  developed  into  a  milking 
machine.  Granted,  but  if  nature  is  susceptible  of  development  in  one 
direction,  can  it  not  be  accepted  that  a  protecting  capacity  is  also 
bestowed  ? 

We  shall  look  for  a  moment  at  the  physiological  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  udder  previous  to  parturition.  The  period  of  its  development 
is  much  longer  in  the  heifer  than  in  the  cow  ;  in  the  heifer  six  or  eight 
weeks  from  calving  the  udder  begins  to  enlarge  by  a  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  blood  which  may  be  termed  hyperaemia.  Healthy  congestion, 
or  honed,  this  determination  of  blood  steadily  increases  and  acquires  its 
highest  state  of  development  at  parturition,  not  only  the  gland  but  the 
surrounding  tissue  sometimes  reaching  the  whole  extent  of  the  perineal 
region,  and  a  considerable  length  along  the  course  of  the  linea  alba, 
which  produces  a  feeling  of  tenderness  and  distension,  a  very  valuable 
sign.  This  swelling  subsides  gradually  about  ten  days  after  calving ; 
then  the  udder  is  in  working  order,  and  the  animal  in  full  flow  of  milk. 
We  know  that  all  this  extensive  swelling  is  there  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  preparing  the  gland  (specially  the  milk-secreting  cells) 
for  active  duty.  The  gland  previous  to  parturition  secretes  a  milky 
aqueous  fluid,  which  no  doubt  plays  an  important  part  in  putting  and 
keeping  the  cells  in  tune,  and  to  me  it  seems  bad  practice  to  draw  it 
from  the  cow  continually  for  six  or  ten  days  previous  to  calving. 

The  milk  first  secreted  after  parturition  known  as  colostrum  (or 
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beastling)  is  very  different  from  ordinary  milk  and  possesses  a  strongly 
purgative  action,  which  is  useful  in  clearing  the  bowels  of  the  calf.  I 
may  say  that  I  believe  that  this  secretion  has  also  an  important  function 
to  discharge  in  the  gland  itself,  and  I  question  if  it  is  wisdom  to  drain 
it  all  immediately  after  calving.  One  fact  we  do  know,  nature  does  not 
do  so. 

As  to  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  suffice  it  to  say  that  as  we  are  aware 
there  is  a  round  or  sphincter  muscle  in  the  teat,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  milk  flowing  when  the  gland  is  not  full,  this  very  thin 
muscle  is  blended  with  yellow  elastic  tissue.  Sucking,  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  distension,  have  all  the  power  of  opening  it.  At  the  centre 
of  each  quarter  just  at  the  base  of  the  teat,  is  a  large  sinus,  the  general 
receptacle  of  all  the  lactiferous  conduits.  From  this  sinus,  which  is  some¬ 
times  large  enough  to  contain  a  quart,  proceeds  down  the  centre  of  the 
teat  a  definite  excretory  canal. 

Now  that  we  have  got  the  cow  in  the  full  flow  of  milk,  and  that 
milking  is  neglected  at  the  proper  time,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  milk 
flows  from  the  gland,  and  the  cell  secretion  is  partially  arrested.  Why  ? 
I  reply,  from  the  fact  of  the  reservoirs  and  ducts  being  charged  with 
milk  inducing  the  secretory  cells  to  retire  partially  to  rest,  and  also 
diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  for  the  time  being,  and  if  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  days  will  in  all  probability  temporarily  atrophy  the  cells. 
Hence  the  result  of  overstocking  would  be  driving  away  the  milk.  The 
same  thing  will  occur  through  the  udder  not  being  drained  dry  when 
milked  ;  the  secreting  cells  are  in  their  greatest  activity  when  the  glands 
are  empty.  Some  may  say,  what  about  the  hard  or  stiff  milkers  ?  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  stiff  milkers  are  caused  by  white 
inelastic  tissue  blending  with  the  delicate  sphincter  muscle.  It  may  be 
so,  but  have  you  ever  asked  yourselves  if  this  muscle  is  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ?  I  have  long  believed  that  the  muscle,  or  the  structure  of 
the  gland  itself,  is  under  the  power  of  the  will.  How  often  do  we  find 
cows  that  will  let  down  their  milk  to  one  person,  and  not  to  another  ?  In 
fact,  how  often  do  we  find  cows  that  will  not  let  it  down  at  all  until 
they  get  something  to  eat  to  draw  their  attention  from  the  operation  ? 
This  fact  is  most  apparent  at  the  period  of  oestrum.  You  can  draw  the 
teats  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  and  not  get  a  drop  ;  eventually  when 
the  cow  has  changed  her  mind  it  will  come  freely  and  you  have  a  good 
milking.  And  how  often  do  we  find  good  free  milkers  made  stiflf  milkers 
through  abuse  ?  I  maintain  that  the  temper  of  the  cow  has  much  to  do 
with  it,  and  which  may  have  got  excited  by  the  free  use  of  the  buffet, 
the  stool,  or  some  more  convenient  instrument  of  torture.  This  we 
know,  that  a  free  milker  can  be  made  otherwise  by  a  bad-tempered 
milkmaid,  and  that  a  good-tempered  milkmaid  can  generally  milk  any 
cow.  Milk,  when  left  in  the  udder,  changes  in  consistency  when  drawn 
about  the  third  day ;  sometimes  it  is  thicker  than  usual,  and  at  others  it 
has  a  bluish  watery  appearance.  There  is  no  froth  on  its  top  and  it  has  a 
very  saline  taste,  which  is  a  clear  proof  to  my  mind  that  disorganisation 
has  taken  place  preparatory  to  the  absorbents  taking  it  back  into  the 
system  in  its  simple  elements.  From  the  appearance  and  size  of  the 
udder,  you  would  expect  from  four  to  six  quarts,  but  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  two  or  three  gills ;  thus  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  the  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  udder  at  this  period  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  milk  it 
contains.  I  hold  that  the  cow  can  be  put  dry  at  any  period  of  lactation 
without  pain  or  torture,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nature’s 
system  of  drying  them  is  the  best.  The  milk  standing  in  the  gland,  I 
believe,  has  two  important  functions  to  perform,  one  previously  men- 
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tioned  inducing  the  cells  to  rest,  and  the  other  rousing  the  absorbents 
to  action.  This  state  is  attended  with  distension  or  healthy  congestion, 
not  to  the  same  extent,  but  very  similar  to  the  cow  preparing  to  calf ; 
the  same  law  holds  good  in  the  other  domesticated  animals.  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  cow,  the  bitch,  cat,  and  sow.  If  it  is  torture  to  the  cow,  it 
is  much  more  so  in  the  other  animals  named,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
larger  secretion  in  proportion;  if  a  distended  udder  in  the  cow  subse¬ 
quent  to  calving  is  torture,  may  we  not  deem  it  a  logical  inference  that 
the  same  torture  exists  under  similar  conditions  before  calving  ?  And 
who  is  there  amongst  us  that  would  advance  such  a  proposition  ? 

It  is  a  universal  practice  in  the  spring  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  turn  out  cows  to  grass  giving  from  one  to  three  quarts  of  milk,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  in  the  back  end  as  back  calvers.  Some 
owners  practise  drawing  the  milk  from  time  to  time ;  others  will  about 
the  sixth  day  milk  them  dry  ;  others  again  leave  them  to  go  dry  of  them¬ 
selves.  This  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  natural  and  common-sense  mode 
of  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  more  you  draw  them  the  longer  they  will 
be  going  dry.  What  does  the  owner  find  on  the  sixth  day  ?  The  udder  is 
distended  with  hypersemia,  healthy  congestion,  or  honed ;  also  in  the 
perineal  region,  and  to  some  extent  along  the  course  of  the  linea  alba 
he  finds  swelling,  which  is  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  part  for  the 
express  purpose  of  feeding  and  stimulating  the  absorbents  while  in 
action,  whose  office  is  to  absorb  the  disorganised  milk  and  carry  it 
through  the  lymphatics  into  the  thoracic  duct.  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
come  to  the  most  important  and  vital  part  of  my  paper — how  does  the 
milk  leave  the  udder  ?  This  is  a  question  that  the  medical  as  well  as 
our  own  profession  has  overlooked,  a  question,  however,  most  essential 
to  the  interest  of  the  whole  animal  economy,  and  until  we  thoroughly 
understand  it  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  evidence  in  a  justifiable 
manner.  AVe  shall  look  not  with  a  theoretical  lens,  but  with  a  common- 
sense  practical  microscope  at  nature’s  plan  of  drying  the  udder.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  gland  is  to  secrete  milk,  and  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  but  that  the  gland  has  also  the  power  of  disorganising  the 
milk  and  breaking  it  up  into  its  simple  elements,  an  operation  attended 
with  as  little  tenderness  or  uncomfortable  feeling  as  the  other.  The 
extent  of  this  distension  which  produces  a  feeling  of  tenderness  (another 
valuable  sign)  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  gland,  and 
generally  about  the  tenth  day  the  swelling  has  subsided  and  all  is  w^ell  ; 
sometimes  we  have  mammitis  and  suppuration,  and  even  death  of  one 
gland  or  more,  which  has  been  believed  to  have  arisen  from  not  drawing 
the  milk  from  time  to  time.  Just  imagine  a  cow  cared  for  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  mistle,  turned  out  to  grass  and  exposed  to  the  night  air,  while 
the  udder  has  to  undergo  the  physiological  change  described ;  do  we  not 
wonder  that  there  are  not  more  cases  of  mammitis  ?  I  believe  the  cow 
should  be  allowed  to  go  dry  before  leaving  her  comfortable  home, 
whereby  we  should  have  much  less  serious  results,  and  none  at  all  if 
the  animals  were  thoroughly  protected  from  colds  and  draughts. 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  if  overstocking  (independent  of  any  artificial 
plugging)  is  torture,  do  you  think  that  could  exist  without  leaving  some 
bad  results,  such  as  the  milk  tinged  with  blood,  &c,,  &c.  ?  I  would  ask 
you  as  practical  men  how  often  have  you  been  called  to  treat  cases 
resulting  from  overstocking,  and  if  you  have  ever  seen  any  bad  results 
arising  from  it  ?  This  is  the  proper  method  to  arrive  at  a  true  issue  of 
the  question,  an  issue  which  seems  to  be  as  little  considered  or  dealt 
with  in  the  sister  profession  as  in  our  own.  I  have  made  it  my  business 
to  seek  information  at  the  hands  of  eminent  medical  men,  and  nowhere 
have  I  found  a  clear  perception  of  the  operation  of  nature  under  the 
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circumstances  set  forth  in  this  paper.  I  have  universally  found  that 
rule  of  thumb  and  unstudied  ideas  have  obtained,  but  which  have  been 
overthrown  by  a  discussion  of  the  plainly  indicated  surroundings  of  the 
matter,  and  astonishment  has  been  expressed  at  the  utter  absence  of 
reliable  data,  study,  or  examination  into  this  which  (in  the  opinion  of 
all  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact)  ought  to  be  considered  an  initial 
and  vital  question. 

By  way  of  conclusion  I  would  just  say  that  when  in  Ayrshire  in 
practice  I  never  saw  cows  look  so  happy  and  jolly  as  when  standing  at 
the  gate  with  distended  sides  and  udder,  in  many  cases  milk  flowing, 
and  chewing  the  cud,  waiting  for  the  milkmaid.  I  could  liken  them  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  a  Highlandman  with  a  few  extra  glasses  of  his 
mountain  dew,yo//y  fou.  Our  cry  is  More  light,  and  we  trust  the  venti¬ 
lation  of  this  subject  here  and  elsewhere  will  bring  it,  and  so  help  us  to 
declare  authoritatively  what  is  or  is  not  torture. 

In  discussion,  the  President  denounced  the  practice  of  milking  cows 
in  the  market  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  quarts,  and  allowing  the 
animals  to  stand  exposed  to  wet,  colds,  and  draughts  for  hours  after¬ 
wards,  as  conducive  to  evil  results,  and  remarked  that  if  it  is  not  cruelty 
to  do  so,  it  is  at  least  the  precursor  of  it. 

Mr.  Briggs  said  he  had  known  mammitis  produced  from  overstocking  ; 
he  could  not  understand  the  good  of  the  Act,  as  it  did  not  benefit  the 
cattle  dealer  or  purchaser.  He  was  of  opinion  the  cow  had  no  control 
over  the  teat  or  udder,  as  there  was  no  voluntary  structure  in  the 
udder. 

Messrs.  Naylor^  Axe,  Peter  IFalker,  'and  Josh.  Carter  thought  over¬ 
stocking  did  not  amount  to  an  act  of  cruelty,  as  they  had  never  known 
any  injurious  effects  subsequently,  and  thought  the  cow  possessed  some 
control  over  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  Secretary  said  overstocking  was  a  matter  of  degree ;  in  extreme 
cases  unnecessary  pain  was  caused,  but  he  would  not  give  an  opinion  on 
a  case  of  overstocking  unless  he  examined  the  cow. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  overstocking  was  not  necessary  and  caused  pain. 
Young  beasts  with  small  teats  being  unable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
the  milk  must  suffer  very  much.  Had  seen  mammitis  arise  from  neglect 
of  milking  ;  and  was  quite  sure  it  was  an  act  of  cruelty  to  drive  a  cow 
with  an  over-distended  udder. 

Mr.  Naylor  moved  and  Mr.  Greaves  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  paper.  Carried  unanimously. 

The  President  and  Mr.  A.  TF.  Briggs  have  promised  to  introduce 
papers  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 

Wm.  Broughton, 

Hon.  Sec. 


ROYAL  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
Oxford,  on  July  25th,  1884. 

Present : — Geo.  A.  Lepper,  President,  in  the  chair,  also  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Simpson,  Flannagan,  Walker,  Irving,  Powell,  Jas.  4last,  Verney,  Wheat- 
ley,  R.  P.  Bull,  Varney,  Castle,  Wilkins,  Mellett,  junr.,  A.  Simpson, 
Howard,  and  the  Secretary. 
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Apologies  were  received  from  Messrs.  Wragg,  H.  L.  Simpson,  Drewe, 
Hanks,  Joseph  East,  H.  G.  Lepper,  T.  W.  Lepper,  and  Jas.  Darling. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present  as  visitors  Dr.  Sankey,  Mr. 
McNeil,  bank  manager,  and  Messrs.  Irwell,  Wadham,  Collep,  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Page,  junr.,  Banbury. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the 
association,  viz,  Mr,  Sydney  H.  Slocock,  Hounslow,  Mr.  Francis  Walker, 
1st  Life  Guards  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Bostron,  2nd  Life  Guards ;  Mr.  William 
East,  Princes  Risborough ;  Albert  Simpson,  Witney;  F.  P.  Bennett, 
Banbury. 

Mr.  J.  P.  S.  WalJcer^  of  Oxford,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Docking  of 
Horses  and  Mutilation  of  Animals,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — I 
think  the  veterinary  profession  ought  to  stand  by  its  motto  of  “  Science, 
humanity,  and  utility,”  and  chopping  off  horses’  tails  is  neither  a  scien¬ 
tific,  humane,  nor  useful  operation,  if  it  can  be  classed  as  an  operation  at 
all ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  called  a  surgical  or  scientific  one,  as  no 
knowledge  of  anatomy  or  surgery  is  necessary  for  its  performance,  as  the 
merest  tyro  professes  to  be  an  expert  at  it,  and  can  and  does  perform  it. 
Very  often  the  “farrier  ”  or  “  empiric  ”  is  preferred  to  the  professional 
man  for  the  purpose,  and  has  quite  as  much  success,  so  that  anatomical 
knowledge  is  out  of  the  question  altogether ;  it  is  not  a  scientific  opera¬ 
tion,  for  science  never  will  condescend  nor  debase  herself  to  operate, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain  or  curing  disease  ;  and  neither 
of  these  objects  are  ever  claimed  for  it  by  its  most  strenuous  supporters. 
Mr.  Stanley,  of  Warwick,  in  his  paper  said,  “that  hundreds  were 
docked  by  a  cut  of  the  knife,  standing  without  restraint  of  any  sort.” 
Where,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  the  scientific  and  anatomical  knowledge 
required  for  its  performance  ?  Neither  can  it  be  classed  as  a  humane 
operation,  because  it  is  impossible  to  associate  any  feelings  of  tenderness 
or  benevolence  with  the  forcible  removal  of  any  part  of  a  healthy 
subject.  The  great  majority  of  thinking  humanity  scorn  the  abomina¬ 
tion,  and  it  cannot  be  associated  with  humanitarian  feelings.  I  shall 
show  later  on  that  it  cannot  be  defended  on  the  score  of  utility.  So  that 
taking  it  altogether,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  called  an  operation, 
but  a  useless  mutilation,  quite  undeserving  of  the  attention  and  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  professional  man ;  for,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  ours  is  a  noble 
profession,  and  those  who  teach  and  practise  it  ought  to  realise  that  it 
is  so,  having  for  its  aim  the  healing  of  disease  and  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  dumb  animals ;  or,  as  the  word  veterinarian  means,  one 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  not  the  mutilation  of 
them ;  for  those  who  condescend  to  such  practices  and  pander  to  the 
depraved  appetite  of  individuals  or  fashion,  break  covenant  with  their 
patients  and  travel  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  legitimate  calling.  This 
perpetration  of  cruelty  assuredly  does  not  belong  to  the  healing  art,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  continued,  it  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  outsiders,  and 
not  be  countenanced  by  those  who  have  studied  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  and  preventing  animals  from  suffering.  Although  this  subject 
has  been  associated  with  our  profession,  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  professional 
question  at  all  (but  is  outside  altogether),  and  ought  to  be  relegated  to 
the  quacks  and  charlatans,  to  those  who  are^  irresponsible  for  their 
actions  and  reasoning.  Let  us  be  inspired  with  a  higher  and  nobler 
spirit  towards  the  creatures  whom  we  profess  to  befriend  and  alleviate. 
Whom  should  we  expect  to  do  so,  if  we,  who  profess  to  be  the  friends 
and  alleviators  of  animals,  do  not  come  forward  and  protect  them  from 
unnecessary  cruelty  and  despoliation ;  we  must  be  sinning  against  law 
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and  conscience,  and  are  unworthy  of  the  name  we  bear.  If  there  were 
no  other  argument  against  this  practice  than  that  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  made  all  things  well  and  wisely,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  us, 
who  have  learned  to  admire  and  appreciate  nature  in  its  perfect  and 
original  state ;  the  nearer  we  can  approach  to  this,  and  the  more  we 
imitate  and  try  to  keep  animals  in  this  condition,  the  more  likely  are  we 
to  attain  the  object  of  our  pursuit  and  success  in  our  profession.  \Ve 
rarely  find  that  nature  has  bestowed  things  in  vain,  and  to  say  that  the 
horse  has  been  furnished  with  too  long  a  tail  is  equivalent  to  insulting 
and  dictating  to  the  Almighty,  if  it  were  possible  for  finite  creatures 
such  as  we  are  to  do  so.  People  who  do  not  pretend  to  a  taste  in  other 
things  pretend  to  have  distinct  views  on  this  subject,  which  are  not 
shared  by  nature,  and  they  proceed  to  rectify  her  mistake,  not  by  the 
gentle  methods  which  she  herself  adopts,  but  with  the  blood  and  iron  of 
despotism.  Art  may  amend  nature,  but  it  must  do  it  by  adopting 
nature’s  gradual  processes,  and  calling  her  forces  into  operation.  If 
short  tails  were  the  best  arrangement  for  certain  horses,  nature  would 
have  found  it  out  before  now,  and  varieties  would  have  arisen  and  would 
perpetuate  themselves,  which  would  not  need  the  intervention  of  the 
farrier’s  or  veterinary’s  instruments  of  torture.  On  the  contrary, 
although  we  find  almost  infinite  variety  in  other  respects  amongst  the 
equine  race,  yet  with  regard  to  this  particular  feature  there  is  universal 
uniformity.  Therefore,  making  exception  of  all  cases  of  malformation 
and  disease,  I  maintain  that  all  mutilations,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
inadmissible,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  and  prohibited.  It  is  only  where 
these  exist  that  amputation  of  organs,  or  part  of  them,  can  legitimately 
be  allowed  or  permitted,  more  particularly  by  a  professional  man.  If 
our  profession  were  true  to  its  interests  and  principles  it  would  dis¬ 
countenance  this  practice  altogether,  when  the  public  would  very  soon 
learn  that  it  was  no  part  of  our  duty  to  cut  and  carve  animals,  to  suit 
the  fancy  and  fashion  of  a  depraved  appetite ;  and  then  it  would  very 
soon  fall  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  doings  of  the  past.  But  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  profession  cannot  be  saddled  with  all  the  blame 
(not  even  the  half  of  it),  for  its  continuation,  because  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  they  have  been  taught  to  perform  and  believe  in  it, 
so  that  the  teachers  and  schools  must  bear  the  lion’s  share ;  for,  if  all  of 
them  were  actuated  with  the  same  spirit  regarding  this  question  as  the 
one  under  whom  I  studied,  the  late  Professor  Dick,  I  venture  to  say 
that  discussion  now  would  be  unnecessary  ;  and  for  this  alone,  if  for 
nothing  else,  I  respect  and  revere  his  memory,  and  to  his  honour  it  should 
be  recorded  and  written  in  letters  of  gold  that  he  never  would  counte¬ 
nance  or  sanction  any  surgical  interference  with  such  a  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  organ  as  the  horse’s  tail,  except  in  cases  of  deformity  and  disease. 
A  certain  amount  of  responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  owners  of  horses 
who  insist  and  require  their  horses  to  be  docked,  so  that  if  the  schools, 
instead  of  teaching,  would  discourage  this  unnecessary  interference  with 
animals,  the  profession  would  cease  to  practise  or  countenance  it. 
Owners  would  very  soon  appreciate  the  kindness,  the  cruelty  would  be 
abandoned,  and  all  nature  would  rejoice  at  the  happy  result.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  so-called  arguments,  if  such  exist,  in 
favour  of  this  mutilation ;  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  such  in  the 
reported  speech  made  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  in  its  favour,  at 
the  Council  meeting,  and  although  the  resolution  expressed  that  there 
are  many  circumstances  which  render  the  operation  necessary,”  yet  he 
failed  to  enumerate  any  of  them,  the  only  semblance  of  argument  being 
that  “  veterinary  surgeons  had  been  taught  that  it  was  a  necessary 
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operation.”  Of  course,  the  fact  of  their  being  taught  so  does  not  justify 
the  practice,  because  people  have  been  taught  many  things  which  have 
been  found  to  be  wrong  ;  and  he  adds  that  “  it  was  practised  before  the 
profession  existed,”  thus  showing  that  it  was  not  of  professional  origin, 
but  as  I  said  already  a  barbarous  practice,  belonging  to  the  dark  ages  of 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  quite  unworthy  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  operations  of  our  time.  But  in  order  to  answer  or  combat  the  pleas 
which  have  been  urged  in  its  favour,  I  shall  first  notice  the  “  no  pain 
one.”  Can  it  be  believed  that  a  professional  man  could  have  the 
audacity  to  say  that  no  pain  is  produced  when  any  organ  of  a  healthy 
body  is  cut  away,  without  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  an  organ,  such  as  the  tail,  which  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  sensorium  ?  Taking  into  account  the  several  parts  which  have  to  be 
removed,  the  assertion  is  too  utterly  absurd  for  discussion,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  roasting  process  which  follows  the  removal;  and  supposing  that 
the  mutilation  has  been  performed  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  parts  can  heal  up  without  subsequent  pain  and 
discomfort,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and  conditions. 
The  slightest  scratch  on  the  finger  gives  rise  to  pain,  often  to  great  in¬ 
convenience,  and  sometimes  to  serious  consequences,  and  all  these  would 
be  proportionally  increased  if  the  finger  were  removed  at  the  joint.  So 
must  it  be  with  the  horse’s  tail,  as  witness  the  number  of  cases  of 
sloughing,  gangrene,  tetanus,  agony,  and  death  which  supervene  this  so- 
called  “  simple  operation.”  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  horse’s  tail  is 
devoid  of  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  instances,  the  pain  has  been 
so  acute,  and  the  impression  produced  so  great,  that  the  animal  re¬ 
members  it  ever  afterwards,  and  is  always  frightened  of  its  dock,  which 
it  never  would  be  had  it  not  been  docked ;  and  this  is  instanced  in  the 
harnessing  of  some  horses,  and  their  travelling  faster  afterwards  in  a 
state  of  fear.  As  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  here  will  seriously  maintain 
that  pain  is  not  produced,  both  at  the  time  of  operation  and  subse¬ 
quently,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  plea  any  further,  and  may  be 
held  as  conceded.  Next,  “  Is  it  necessary?  ”  If  it  were  necessary  it 
would  be  more  universally  adopted  than  it  now  is.  And  if  there  were 
sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  necessity  they  would  be  more  patent,  and 
commend  themselves  to  men’s  minds.  We  are  told  that  “  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.”  True,  but  all  inventions  have  not  been  found  to 
be  beneficial,  and  this  is  one  of  those  which  was  not  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  animal,  but  to  please  the  eye  and  fancy  of  the 
individual,  and  therefore  cannot  be  held  to  be  necessary  or  expedient. 
Mr.  Stanley  says,  “We  are  justified  in  painful  operations,  if  in  our 
judgment  the  object  is  to  benefit  mankind.”  1  hold  that  the  animal  to 
be  operated  upon  has  as  great  a  right,  if  not  more,  to  be  consulted  in 
regard  to  the  result  as  the  individual  who  institutes  or  performs  the 
operation,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  the  voice  of 
the  animal  creation  upon  this  particular  point,  they  would  unanimously 
declare  against  its  being  necessary  to  their  well-being.  But  it  is  said 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  fit  animals  to  certain  conveyances,  and  prevent 
their  tails  coming  in  contact  with  them  and  the  reins,  &c.  This  might 
be  answered  by  saying  that  horses  were  made  before  vehicles,  and  that 
the  latter  ought  therefore  to  be  made  to  fit  the  former,  and  not  vice 
versa.  It  is  not  asserted  that  all  horses  are  suited  to  all  kinds  of  work, 
any  more  than  that  all  men  are  tit  to  be  veterinary  surgeons,  so  that  if 
he  is  unsuitable  for  one  kind  of  work  he  ought  to  be  put  to  another, 
which  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  than 
to  try  and  make  him  suit  by  removing  part  of  his  body  for  this  object. 
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If  these  appendages  are  ill-adapted  to  the  work  which  the  horses  are  set 
to  do,  or  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  presumption  is 
against  setting  them  to  do  that  work,  or  placing  them  in  those  conditions. 
The  same  argument  might  be  used  against  a  horse’s  legs  being  too  long, 
and  ought  to  be  shortened,  or  that  a  man’s  ears  (without  insinuating 
that  he  was  an  ass)  were  too  long,  coming  in  contact  with  his  hat,  and 
ought  to  be  shortened  to  make  way  for  the  hat.  It  is  further  said  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  horse  switching  his  tail,  and  so  bespattering  his 
driver  or  rider  with  mud,  &c. ;  but  all  that  is  required  for  this  purpose 
is  merely  to  deprive  the  tail  of  part  of  its  hair,  which  would  not  pain 
the  animal,  and  would  only  be  at  most  a  temporary  punishment.  Again, 
quoting  the  same  author,  he  says,  “  Experience  has  taught  men  that 
the  long  tail  of  his  noble  favourite  is  useless  to  the  horse  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  owner.”  I  would  like  to  know  who  made  the  discovery,  and  why 
he  does  not  advocate  its  removal  altogether  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  great  majority  of  animals  are  docked  when  they  are  young  and 
before  they  are  put  to  any  kind  of  work,  so  that  the  plea  of  necessity 
can  rarely  if  ever  be  maintained,  as  the  necessity  had  not  then  arisen. 
It  is  also  done  to  improve  the  animal’s  appearance  and  render  him 
more  valuable.  This  of  course  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  cannot  be  dealt 
with  as  matter  of  fact,  and  is  therefore  irrelevant  to  my  case.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  can  improve  upon  nature’s  works,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  a  perfect  state  ;  as  it  is  only  by  imitating  nature,  and  in  making 
a  near  approach  to  it,  that  we  are  considered  to  excel  in  works  of  art. 
So  that  when  an  animal  is  said  to  be  improved  in  appearance  by  taking 
part  of  it  away,  it  must  be  said  to  be  an  abnormal  taste.  The  very  fact 
of  an  animal  having  part  of  his  tail  cut  away,  cannot  be  held  to  have 
increased  his  value,  as  it  does  in  no  way  add  to  his  strength  or  powers 
of  endurance,  the  improvement  being  only  imaginary,  so  that,  apart 
altogether  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  cut  and  carve 
animals  to  please  our  own  fancies,  nor  to  torture  them  for  the  purpose 
of  profit,  it  cannot  therefore  be  held  to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  man  or  the  animal  either.  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
this  organ  was  given  to  the  horse  to  be  chopped  off  at  the  will  of  man. 
No  !  it  was  given  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes,  such  as  self-defence 
and  protection  against  the  attacks  of  enemies,  as  flies  and  insects,  and  it 
is  just  placed  in  such  a  position  as  best  to  supply  this,  at  the  part  where 
the  corrugator  muscle  is  most  deficient,  or  inconvenient  for  the  head  to 
reach.  What  an  amount  of  suffering  and  annoyance  the  animal  has  to 
submit  to  when  deprived  of  this  organ  and  turned  out  to  graze !  It  is 
also  given  as  a  covering  for  tender  and  delicate  parts,  which  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  view,  and  it  must  be  considered  a  great  ornament  when 
in  its  entirety,  displaying  such  perfect  proportions  and  beautiful  curve, 
with  flowing  hair,  forming  altogether  an  unique  termination  to  the 
animal,  which  is  quite  destroyed  in  its  mutilated  form ;  its  graceful 
appearance  disappears,  and  remains  a  miserable  stump,  as  a  standing 
monument  and  protest  against  such  needless  interference  with  a  perfectly 
constructed  animal.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  animal  economy,  such  as  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  in 
progression  and  turning,  &c. ;  this  is  the  horse’s  rudder.  If  we  deprive 
a  boat  of  its  rudder,  we  cannot  guide  and  turn  it  as  we  desire.  So  with 
the  horse,  if  we  remove  his  tail  we  must  deprive  him  of  a  certain 
amount  of  power  for  guiding  and  turning  his  body.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  it  strengthened  the  horse’s  loins  to  remove  the  tail,  but  I 
think  this  idea  is  pretty  generally  departed  from  now,  as  science  has 
failed  to  explain  the  reason  why.  Another  excuse  put  forward  is  that 
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we  are  asked  by  our  clients  to  perform  this  operation,  and  that  if  we 
do  not  do  it,  others  will.  Possibly  so;  but  then  that  is  no  justification 
of  the  thing  itself.  We  have  to  do  with  reasonable  beings,  and  if  we, 
instead  of  quietly  complying  with  their  desire,  would  explain  to  them 
that  it  was  no  part  of  our  business  to  dock  horses,  that  it  was  injudicious 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dangerous  operation,  they  would 
generally  be  convinced  that  we  were  advising  them  for  their  own 
interest,  and  would  not  insist  upon  having  it  done.  It  is  urged  by  some 
that  if  we  submit  to  be  stopped  from  performing  this  operation,  it  will 
only  be  the  inserting  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which  will  ultimately 
stop  us  from  others  also.  In  answer  to  this  I  would  say  that  there  is  no 
force  or  consistency  in  this  argument,  and  that  not  only  is  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  inserted  already,  but  it  is  half  driven  home,  so  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned,  for  the  public  have  taken  it  up,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  stem  the  flow  of  public  opinion,  it  is  sure  to  prevail  in  the  end,  and 
the  sooner  the  profession  makes  up  its  mind  to  that  the  better.  We  are 
too  weak  a  body  to  wage  war  against  the  public,  and  especially  in  this 
matter  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so,  for  we  would  only  be  heaping  con¬ 
tempt,  contumely,  and  disgrace  upon  ourselves,  degrading  and  lowering 
our  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  instead  of  elevating  it,  and  doing 
that  which  we  should  most  desire,  viz.  to  inculcate  a  more  humane 
feeling,  and  advocate  a  more  enlightened  and  beneficent  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  animals.  Now,  gentlemen,  to  recapitulate  the  various 
points  touched  upon,  which  I  hope  I  have  made  intelligible  and  clear  to 
your  minds,  and  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  the  operation  of 
docking  is  a  useless  operation,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  that  it  is  dangerous, 
that  it  disfigures  the  horse,  that  it  is  a  barbarous  practice,  that  it  is  un¬ 
professional,  that  it  is  unscientific,  that  it  is  unjustifiable,  that  it  is 
illegal,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson,  of  Maidenhead,  congratulated  Mr.  Walker  for 
having  taken  the  proper  course  to  convince  them,  namely,  by  argument, 
of  the  views  he  held.  The  course  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  with 
reference  to  this  subject  was  the  brutal  one  of  compelling  those  who 
disagreed  with  a  very  small  minority  of  the  profession  to  appear  as 
defendants  in  police  courts. 

The  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  he  maintained,  were  a 
humane  body  of  men  and  the  best  friends  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  that  Society  had  been  badly 
advised  when  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  veterinary  profession  in 
respect  to  the  operation  of  docking;  he  congratulated  the  Association  on 
having  taken  the  initiative  in  condemning  the  course  taken  by  certain 
gentlemen  in  the  profession,  by  unanimously  expressing  their  approval 
of  the  motion  of  his  brother,  a  motion  which  was  carried  at  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  College  ;  the  example  of  this 
Association  has  been  followed  by  every  veterinary  medical  association  in 
the  kingdom.  The  question  “Is  it  an  act  of  cruelty  to  dock  horses?’* 
he  maintained,  had  been  answered  by  the  profession  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  itself,  and  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  and  the  veterinary  medical  associations  throughout 
the  kingdom,  no  conviction  is  again  likely  to  be  recorded  against  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  for  performing  the  operation,  provided  of  course  that  the 
operation  is  skilfully  performed. 

He  held  that  in  very  many  cases  horses  which  were  unsafe  to  drive 
with  a  long  dock,  were  converted  into  useful  and  quiet  animals  by  the 
operation. 

In  order  to  domesticate  animals,  it  was  often  necessary  to  do  certain 
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things  which  at  the  outset  caused  fear,  inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases 
slight  pain.  He  referred  to  the  shoeing  of  a  restive  colt  for  the  first 
time,  and  argued  that  the  terror  and  discomfort  which  some  of  them 
endured  amounted  to  pain,  hut  he  asked  would  anyone  in  his  senses 
condemn  shoeing  because  of  this  ?  If  not,  why  should  docking  be  con¬ 
demned  if  it  will  convert  a  useless  horse  into  one  which  will  serve  its 
master  for  many  years  ?  He  was  no  advocate  for  indiscriminate  docking 
to  satisfy  the  taste  of  every  groom  into  whose  care  the  horse  might  be 
placed,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  unnecessary  interference  with  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  while  exercising  their  best  judgment  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  He  disagreed  almost  entirely  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Walker,  as  he 
believed  everyone  else  present  did ;  at  the  same  time  he  would  again 
compliment  him  upon  the  way  he  had  selected  to  give  expression  to  his 
views.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leppert  Mr.  Flannagan^  Mr.  Irving^  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Verney,  and 
Mr.  Kidd  having  criticised  the  paper  and  argued  in  favour  of  the 
operation. 

Dr.  Sankey  asked  if  the  docking  operation  was  legal  or  illegal  ? 

Mr.  Walker  referred  him  to  the  number  of  convictions  which  had 
taken  place. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr,  Walker  for  his  paper,  and 
to  Mr.  Lepper  for  presiding. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Aylesbury.  H.  Kidd, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  pavilion  in  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  showground  at  Edinburgh,  on 
Thursday,  July  24th.  The  President,  Professor  Walley,  occupied  the 
chair. 

There  were  present ;  Principals  Walley,  Williams,  and  McCall ;  Pro¬ 
fessors  Townsend,  of  Ohio,  and  Baird  ;  Messrs.  Rutherford,  Finlay  Dun, 
Storie,  Hallen,  H.  Thompson,  Bell,  of  Carlisle,  A.  Robinson,  Cameron, 
Hutton,  McCallum,  Fairburn,  Pow,  Potts,  Spreull,  Carrels,  Smart, 
Ferguson,  Brock,  Riddock,  Burnett,  Irving,  T.  Connochie,  Boyd,  Fing- 
zies.  Young,  Clark,  Cunningham,  A.  Grey,  Walters,  A.Y.D.,  Fenton, 
A.V.D. ;  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  Mr.  Mulcaster  of  Burgh,  Mr.  Usher,  of  Stodrig,  the  Secretary, 
and  others. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  Fresident  proposed  that  Messrs.  Hallen  and  Lothian  should  be 
elected  members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Borthwick  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried. 

Principal  Walley  then  delivered  the  following  address : 

The  Relation  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  Agriculture. 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  such  as  that  upon  which  I  have  chosen  to 
address  you  to-day,  two  things,  at  the  outset,  require  to  be  made  clear. 
The  first  is  the  right  of  the  person  who  addresses  you  to  deal  with  such 
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a  subject ;  the  second,  that  there  exists  a  relation  between  the  two  pro¬ 
fessions.  If,  gentlemen,  the  being  born  in  the  bosom  of  agriculture  and 
reared  in  one  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  kingdom,  or,  I 
may  say,  in  the  world,  and  if  an  acquaintance  with  veterinary  medicine 
extending  over  a  period  rapidly  approaching  three  decades,  establish  my 
right,  then  may  I,  without  diffidence  or  arrogance,  assert  my  claim  to 
the  position  I  have  to-day  taken  up.  And  if,  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
it  is  a  truism  that  man  and  woman  “  become  one,”  it  is  a  greater  truism 
that  veterinary  medicine  and  agriculture  are  one  and  indivisible.  Man 
and  wife  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  divorced.  Veterinary  medicine 
and  agriculture  can  never  be  so.  Even  though  you  agriculturists  chose 
to  do  without  us,  you  would  yourselves  have  to  practise  our  art  or 
suffer  serious  losses.  Side  by  side,  age  after  age,  have  the  two  pro¬ 
fessions  grown  up  and  advanced.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  from  generation 
to  generation,  on  and  on  in  the  distant  future  must  they  still  continue 
to  advance,  or  otherwise  their  fall  must  be  conterminous.  It  is  yours 
to  produce,  ours  to  conserve  the  health  and  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
animals,  though  we  may  sometimes  get  the  credit  of  destroying  them. 
Yours  is  a  noble  work  ;  is  ours  less  so  ?  If  in  your  operations  you  do 
all  in  your  power  to  supply  the  teeming  multitudes  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  with  animal  food,  we  equally  endeavour  to  preserve  that  food 
in  a  condition  fit  for  the  consumption  and  nourishment  of  the  human 
frame.  If  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  place  the  animal  creation  under 
conditions  favorable  to  its  development  and  comfort,  it  is  our  province 
to  mollify  the  pains  which  your  domestication  inevitably  originates  and 
establishes.  If  your  prosperity  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  ours,  the 
advances  we  may  make  in  our  profession,  we  may  confidently  claim, 
will  increase  your  gains.  And  though  we  may,  metaphorically  speaking, 
live  upon  your  misfortunes,  remember  we  are,  after  all,  like  many  other 
things  in  this  sublunar  sphere,  “  necessary  evils.”  If  your  lives  are 
spent,  not  only  in  the  multiplication  of  animal  life,  but  in  contemplating 
its  growth  and  perfection,  we  too  have  an  eye  for  the  beautiful ;  we  too 
can  admire  grace,  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  form  in  the  brute  creation. 
If  from  the  agricultural  profession  our  ranks  are  frequently  recruited, 
we  too  can  show  you  examples  of  veterinary  surgeons  becoming 
successful  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  domestic  animals ;  and,  indeed,  I 
may  ask,  who  more  fitted  to  do  this,  provided  the  means  are  forth¬ 
coming,  seeing  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  so  intimately  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  but  with  their 
habits  and  requirements  also  ?  Again,  if  the  ranks  of  the  agricultural 
profession  are  thus  sometimes  recruited  from  those  of  the  veterinary, 
how  much  more  frequently  is  the  proposition  reversed  ?  And  who  more 
fitted,  given  the  necessary  brains  and  education,  to  swell  our  ranks  than 
the  agriculturist  ?  He  has,  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it,  the  best 
possible  opportunity  of  learning  the  first  great  lesson  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  viz.  the  conditions  which  imply  the  existence  of  health.  Fronr 
earliest  infancy  you  have  opportunities  of  observing  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  animals  are  ushered  into  the  world,  and  by  which 
they  develop  and  ultimately  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  brute  creation. 
Long  before  I  was  in  my  teens  had  I  frequently  to  give  a  hand — where 
that  useful  appendage  of  the  shepherd’s  body  was  too  massive — in 
assisting  the  lambkin  into  the  world,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  treatment 
of  animals  generally.  Was  this  experience  detrimental  to  my  progress 
in  the  profession  I  was  afterwards  destined  to  practise?  Did  it  render 
me  any  the  less  capable  of  divining  when  and  where  the  disease  existed  ? 
No,  gentlemen,  it  has  on  the  contrary  frequently  enabled  me  to  detect 
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the  fell  destroyer  in  his  earliest  infancy,  and  the  experience  gained  then 
has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  since  in  helping  me  to  master 
the  secrets  of  unhealth,  and  to  do,  I  trust,  some  little  good  in  the  profession 
which  I  was  led  to  choose  for  my  life’s  work.  If  you  discover  the  secrets 
of  zoology  by  breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding,  we  none  the  less  surely 
master  them  by  the  study  of  disease  as  well  as  of  health.  If  you  desire 
to  improve  the  breeds  of  the  animals  from  which  you  obtain  your 
sustenance,  we,  if  you  will  listen  to  us,  are  in  a  position  to  give  you 
valuable  aid,  to  warn  you  of  the  quicksands  which  lie  thickly  in  your 
path,  and  to  assist  you  in  avoiding  the  rocks  upon  which  many  agri¬ 
culturists  become  wrecked.  By  the  sweat  of  your  brows  are  animals 
brought  into  the  world  and  nourished  and  retained  therein ;  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brows  are  they  often  prevented  from  passing  out ;  and  the 
analogy  may  be  driven  home  even  a  little  more  closely,  seeing  that  we 
frequently  have  to  bring  the  young  into  life  and  light  when  your  efforts 
in  that  direction  have  proved  futile.  If  you  suffer  from  bad  seasons, 
from  absence  of  sunshine,  from  deluge,  from  death,  we  suffer  equally, 
for  from  your  emptied  purse  an  answering  echo  comes  from  ours.  If, 
in  your  calling,  many  privations  have  to  be  endured,  culminating  in 
much  loss  and  much  disappointment,  have  we  not  equally  to  suffer  ? 
What  about  our  night  rides,  our  anxieties  and  cares  for  the  welfare  of 
your  property,  the  expenditure  of  our  means,  of  our  strength  both 
physical  and  mental,  the  using  up  of  our  horseflesh,  that  we  may  benefit 
and  assist  you  ?  Are  we  always  adequately  renumerated  ?  If  you  fail, 
we  suffer  too ;  the  ship  in  which  you  sail  is  the  one  in  which  we  alike 
embark ;  you  sink,  many  of  us  go  down  in  your  company  ;  swim  you,  and 
we  may  likewise  float.  If  we  are  necessary  evils,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  are  often  welcome  visitors  ?  Where  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
exists  between  the  agriculturist  and  his  veterinary  doctor,  are  not  the 
visits  of  the  latter  a  welcome  relief  from  the  ewiui  and  sameness  of  his 
every-day  life  ?  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  within  my  province  to  consider 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  serious  depression  which  has  come 
upon  agriculture  during  the  past  few  years ;  but  seeing  that  this  de¬ 
pression  so  vitally  affects  the  wellbeing  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  a  few 
remarks  on  this  head  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place.  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  alter  the  course  of  the  seasons ;  we  cannot  propitiate  the  gods 
and  command  more  favorable  barometrical  and  thermometrical  in¬ 
fluences  ;  but  we  can  accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances.  When 
agriculture  prospered,  did  its  devotees  look  beyond  the  “  present  ?”  Were 
they  not  so  elated  by  the  then  existing  prosperity  as  to  forget  that  a 
“  rainy  day  ”  might  come  ?  Cast  your  memories  back  for  the  short  space 
of  two  or  three  decades,  and  ask  yourselves  did  you  then  contemplate 
the  time  when  the  present  condition  of  things  would  come  into  exis¬ 
tence?  Were  not  farmers  much  in  the  same  position  as  colliers  at  a 
not  very  distant  period  ?  Did  they  not  think  that  their  elysium  upon 
earth  was  a  realised  fact  ?  and,  as  a  consequence,  did  not  veterinary 
surgeons  also  take  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  bad  times 
would  “  come  again  no  more  ?”  But  alike  to  us  and  to  you  came  a  rude 
awakening.  The  dreaded  rinderpest  overstepped  the  “  Steppes ;  ”  it 
stalked  red-handed  and  death-dealing  over  our  hills  and  our  dales  ;  it 
decimated  our  herds ;  it  brought  sorrow  and  destruction  upon  you  and 
upon  us.  Though,  doubtless,  we  profited  by  it  temporarily,  we  suffered 
from  its  ravages  equally  with  yourselves  in  the  end.  The  dreaded  scourge 
was  followed  by  bad  seasons,  foreign  competition,  and  high  rates  of 
wages ;  and  if  these  affected  you  we  did  not,  we  do  not  now,  escape 
scathless.  Though  we  may  not  suffer  directly  from  foreign  competition 
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in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  animals,  we  suffer  from  a  competition  of  an 
equally  deleterious  character — the  competition  of  the  quack  and  of 
quack  remedies.  The  cattle  plague  was  the  progenitor  of  numerous 
quack  remedies  ;  it  was  followed  by  such  a  period  of  depression  as  to 
lead  the  agriculturist  to  trust  to  those  remedies  in  other  and  different 
cases,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  save  the  expense  of  sending  for  the 
doctor,  and  thus,  perchance,  the  disease  was  cured  at  a  slight  expense  ; 
but  more  frequently  the  case  was  rendered  (and  often  it  is  so  now)  in¬ 
curable  by  the  valuable  time  lost  in  the  misapplication  of  what  are,  even 
at  the  best,  but  temporising  measures.  A  rose,  it  is  said,  “  would  smell 
as  sweet  though  it  were  known  by  any  other  name  ;  ”  but  if  this  is  a 
truism  it  does  not  hold  good  in  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
veterinary  surgeon  and  the  agriculturist,  for  a  bottle  of  embrocation  or 
a  dose  of  medicine  supplied  by  an  ordinary  individual  like  myself  does 
not  possess  half  the  charm  to  the  stockowner  as  does  that  prepared  by 
some  unknown  ignoramus  who  has  mastered  the  art  of  “gulling  the 
public,”  and  of  dinning  high-sounding  designations  into  their  ears.  But 
apart  from  this,  and  more  seriously,  there  has  been  at  work  another  and 
far  more  important  influence  in  bringing  about  agricultural,  and  con¬ 
sequently — in  rural  districts — veterinary,  depression.  I  allude  to  the 
great  tendency  which  amongst  agriculturists  has,  within  a  few  years, 
grown  so  much  of  enlarging  their  borders  to  an  unmanageable  and  un¬ 
reasonable  extent.  This  tendency  had  its  birth  in  my  earlier  days ;  it 
has  gone  on  steadily  increasing.  In  many  districts  the  small  farmer,  the 
ancient  yeoman,  is  “  a  thing  of  the  past.”  Tilling  the  soil  by  his  own 
hand  and  with  the  aid  of  his  own  family,  owing  no  man  anything  ;  happy 
in  the  mutual  help  of  his  own  people,  content  with  moderate  gains  and 
a  moderate  competency ;  frugal,  painstaking,  and  easily  satisfied,  he  has 
been  gradually  replaced  by  an  agricultural  aristocracy  which  has  had  to 
trust  to  the  hireling  and  to  the  stranger  for  its  manual  help,  and  has  as 
a  consequence  either  prospered  apace  or  come  down  with  a  sudden  and 
a  woeful  crash.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  our  profession  has  not 
suffered  by  this  revolution ;  the  rural  veterinary  surgeon  knows  better. 
The  working  farmer  is  his  best  client,  because  he  cannot  afford  to  ride 
hobbies  or  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  valuable  animal  upon  the  hazard  of  such 
a  die  as  empirical  doctoring.  But  while  I  say  this,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge,  and  I  rejoice  in  that  I  am  able  to  make  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  that  in  many  ways  our  services  are  more  appreciated  by 
agriculturists  than  they  were  in  days  gone  by,  and  that  the  feeling  now 
largely  prevailing  amongst  the  agriculturists  is  that  in  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  they  have  a  very  present  help  and  protector.  There  is,  gentlemen, 
another  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other,  viz.  that  neither  in  your 
case  or  ours  have  we  received  in  our  onward  progress  any  extraneous 
help.  Such  progress  as  has  been  made  has  come  from  our  own  internal 
and  individual  efforts,  and  that  inherent  vitality  which  has  enabled  us  in 
the  past,  and  which  is  even  now  assisting  us,  to  do  battle  with  difficulties 
and  to  override  obstacles,  has  still  a  vigorous  existence.  No  State  aid  of 
any  importance,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  given  to  agriculture.  None 
has  been  afforded  to  the  veterinary  profession,  at  least  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  ;  and  while  other  arts  and  professions  have  received  help  of  a  most 
substantial  nature,  we  have  been  left  to  our  own  resources,  and  in  one 
notable  instance  (the  Miss  Dick  bequest)  a  valuable  revenue  has  been 
diverted  from  its  natural  channel  to  benefit  indirectly  a  profession  whose 
resources  are  a  thousand  times  greater  than  ours,  and  the  incomes  of 
whose  teachers  are  relatively  as  thousands  are  to  hundreds  as  compared 
with  ours.  I  do  not  know  whence  the  influence  came  that  effected  the 
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diversion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  I  hope  the  University  authorities 
will  do  the  amende  honorable^  and  refuse  to  profit  by  the  earnings  of  a 
smaller  and  poorer  profession.  If,  however,  we  received  no  State  aid, 
we  have  frequently  and  for  many  years  past  received  both  moral  en¬ 
couragement  and  material  assistance  from  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
and  kindred  societies.  Gratefully  do  we  acknowledge  and  most  highly 
do  we  appreciate  this  help.  While  speaking  of  the  drawbacks  in  agri¬ 
culture,  there  is  one  important  subject  upon  which  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  to  you,  viz.  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  disease,  and  in 
doing  this  I  shall  deal  not  only  with  imported  but  with  indigenous 
maladies  also.  That  we  have  to  thank  foreign  importers  for  some  of  our 
bovine  and  ovine  scourges  nobody  can  honestly  deny.  Their  in¬ 
troduction  has  been  a  natural  sequence  of  importation,  and  though,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  this  beef-eating  country, 
under  present  conditions,  to  grow  all  its  own  stock,  we  need  not  run  the 
risk  of  introducing  disease  by  the  importation  of  live  animals  from  un¬ 
healthy  countries  or  parts  of  countries.  In  saying  this — a  reiteration 
of  a  published  statement  made  by  me  in  ‘  Bovine  Scourges,’  p.  48,  1879 
— I  must  at  the  same  time  confess  that  we  are  not  always  the  losers  by 
foreign  importation,  and  that,  indeed,  we  are  often  greater  losers  by 
prohibition,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Dutch  cows — animals  which 
have  no  equals  in  this  country  for  dairy  and  general  purposes.  A 
statement  has  of  late  been  placed  prominently  before  the  agricultural 
and  veterinary  professions  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  periodicity  in  zymotic  diseases.  While  to  some  extent  I  agree  with 
this  statement,  and,  while  in  1879  (‘  Bovine  Scourges  ’),  and  even  much 
earlier,  I  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  Periodicity  in  Disease,”  I  must, 
in  reference  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  others,  dissent  from  the 
doctrine  in  a  great  degree,  or  can  only  accept  it  with  certain  reserva¬ 
tions.  Those  who  promulgate  such  a  theory  overlook  one  important 
fact,  viz.  that  there  can  be  no  periodicity  of  disease  when  the  one 
necessary  factor,  disease  virus,  does  not  exist.  We  have  abundance  of 
proof  that  many  infectious  fevers  gain  extraordinary  vigour  every  three 
or  four  years  or  sometimes  oftener.  We  see  it  in  typhoid  and  in  scarlet 
fever,  in  smallpox  and  similar  affections  of  man.  We  see  it  in  influenza 
and  strangles  in  the  horse,  and  in  distemper  and  rabies  of  the  dog ;  but 
will  anyone  assert  that  in  any  one  of  these  cases  the  active  principles, 
the  vires^  of  these  diseases,  have  ever  been  effectually  destroyed,  or  have 
been  starved  for  want  of  pabulum  ?  The  germs  of  these  diseases  are 
ever  present  with  us,  and  only  require  that  a  concatenation  of  circum¬ 
stances  favorable  to  their  revivification  and  multiplication  shall  arise, 
and  these  favorable  circumstances  are  forthcoming  every  now  and  again 
in  these  barometrical  and  thermometrical  influences  which  exist  in  all 
pre-eminently  epidemic  and  epizootic  years.  The  same  law  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  but  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  the 
operation  of  the  same  circumstances.  Has  not  the  history  of  the  recent 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this  country  disproved  such  a 
statement  ?  Where  would  periodicity  have  come  into  existence  if,  after 
we  had  over  and  over  again  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  malady,  fresh 
doses  of  poison  had  not  been  repeatedly  introduced  from  external 
sources  ?  Do  you  fear  this  periodicity  to-day  ?  I  confess  I  do  not, 
providing  we  have  no  fresh  introduction  of  the  malady  from  without.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  it  may  be  said  we  have  been  especially 
fortunate  in  our  efforts  to  suppress  these  outbreaks.  I  admit  that  we 
have,  but  did  we  wait  for  fortune  to  come  to  us?  No  !  we  wooed  the 
fickle  goddess  by  using  the  means  which  all  possess  to  command  her 
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good  graces,  and  we  have  been  successful,  and  have  been  able  to  show 
our  friends  across  the  Border  what  can  be  done  by  united  and  deter¬ 
mined  effort.  We  of  the  veterinary  profession  rejoice  that  we  have  had 
a  hand  in  producing  the  grand  result,  and  we  unreservedly  acknowledge 
that  our  advice  has  been  as  freely  acted  upon  as  it  has  been  willingly 
given  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  zymotic  disease 
could  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner  if  radical  measures  were  effi¬ 
ciently  and  vigorously  enforced,  and  in  ray  opinion  there  are  no  measures 
which  will  adequately  meet  such  cases  short  of  universal  compulsory 
slaughter  with  Imperial  compensation.  It  is  contrary  to  human  nature 
to  assume,  as  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  do,  that  local  authorities  will 
vicariously  sacrifice  their  means  for  the  good  of  their  neighbours.  As 
we  stamped  out  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1882  in  this  city  in  its  very 
inception,  so  can  it  be  suppressed  in  other  districts,  and  so  may  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  be  suppressed.  The  great  thing  in  dealing  with  our  enemy 
is  not  only  to  have  measures  for  fighting  him  prepared  in  case  of  his 
putting  in  an  appearance,  but  to  be  ready  when  he  does  show  himself 
to  put  them  vigorously  into  force.  The  necessity  and  value  of  this  was 
never  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  pleuro-pneumonia  into  Liverpool  from  America.  In 
the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  carried  on  by  a  representative 
of  Canada  and  of  the  U.S.A.  respectively,  the  former  said — “  We  have 
been  watching  for  this,  my  friend  ;  we  have  had  everything  cut  and 
dried  for  months,  and  within  seven  hours  after  the  fact  was  made  known 
in  Liverpool  the  measures  previously  devised  were  put  in  force,  so  that 
not  one  hoof  could  cross  our  borders  from  the  States.”  The  remark 
was  wound  up  very  suggestively  by  the  taunt  (alluding  to  the  difference 
between  Canadian  and  American  time),  I  guess,  my  friend,  we  are 
five  hours  ahead  of  you.”  And  we  may  say  without  egotism  that  we 
have  been  five  hours  ahead  of  our  neighbours,  and  that,  too,  by  employing 
the  same  means  as  they  possess,  but  employing  them  vigorously  and 
fearlessly.  There  is  usually  too  much  red  tapeism,  and  not  sufficient 
individual  responsibility,  with  a  want  of  individual  executive  power. 
One  example  as  to  the  way  in  which  local  authorities  in  England  some¬ 
times  do  their  work  I  will  relate.  It  happened  several  years  ago  that  I 
was  staying  for  a  few  days  with  a  very  old  professional  friend.  On  a 
particular  Sunday  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  was  reported  to 
my  friend,  who  was  inspector  for  the  district,  and  he  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  on  his  visit  of  inspection.  I  did  so.  We  found  two  cows 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  After  examining  them  I  said  to  the 
inspector,  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ”  He  said  “  I  can  do  nothing 
until  I  receive  instructions  from  headquarters.”  These  were  more  than 
twenty  miles  away.  There  was  no  sitting  executive  committee  of  the 
local  authority;  a  meeting  had  to  be  called  to  consider  my  friend’s 
report  (transmitted  through  the  police),  with  the  result  that  four  days 
elapsed  before  the  animals  in  question  were  slaughtered  and  the  in¬ 
fecting  centre  destroyed.  One  thing  I  do  not  understand  in  reference 
to  the  supply  of  animals  is  this,  that  while  agriculturists  in  this  country 
object  so  strongly  to  foreign  importations,  they  themselves  do  nothing 
to  obviate  the  necessity  for  this  in  the  way  of  home  breeding  and 
rearing.  Granted  that  every  farm  is  not  suited  for  breeding  purposes, 
there  are  few  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  not  capable  of  rearing 
stock,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a  few  nurse-mothers  and  the  artificial 
nutrients  which  can  now  so  easily  be  obtained.  It  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  me  (of  weekly  recurrence)  that  while  the  in- purchase 
of  stock  is  such  a  serious  matter,  so  many  young  animals  (many  of  them 
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a  few  months  old  only)  should  be  exposed  in  our  marts  and  markets  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  slaughtering,  instead  of  being  bought  by  farmers  for 
rearing  and  feeding,  thus  saving  an  enormous  outlay,  and  materially 
diminishing  the  risk  of  introducing  disease.  Another  matter  which 
equally  astonishes  me  is  the  carelessness  which  is  exhibited  by  many  in 
their  dealings  with  animals  suffering  from  sporadic  diseases  ;  not  only 
do  breeders  allow  sheep  suffering  from  such  diseases  as  “  rot  ”  and 
“sturdy,”  and  lambs  the  subjects  of  “swing-back,”  “rickets,”  “joint- 
ill,”  and  “  louping-ill,”  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  terminated 
only  by  a  still  more  miserable  drive  to  a  mart  or  an  abattoir  ;  but  very 
frequently  they  do  not  adopt  any  measure  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  attacks,  by  altering  their  system  of  management  and  by  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  I  am  asserting  a  fact  when  I  say 
that  hundreds  of  animals  are  sacrificed  every  year  by  supineness  and 
ignorance,  and  that  while  agriculturists  pay  great  attention  to  the 
chemistry  of  their  profession,  they  are,  as  a  class,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
physiology  of  the  farm;  and,  that  while  they  seek  the  aid  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  for  curative  purposes,  they  almost  entirely  overlook  his 
prophylactic  functions.  Another  matter  which  often  puzzles  me  is  the 
utter  indifference  shown  in  this  country  to  the  cultivating  of  every  other 
breed  of  horses  than  the  Clydesdale.  Surely  the  breeding  of  lighter 
classes  of  horses  cannot  be  so  unprofitable  as  that  it  should  be  so 
entirely  neglected!  How  is  it  that  one  finds  it  so  difficult  to  pick  up  a 
decent  cob  or  roadster,  and  when  they  are  found,  that  the  price  is  so 
disproportionate  to  that  of  other  animals  ?  What  about  good  serviceable 
van  and  carriage  horses — a  class  of  animals  one  seldom  sees  ?  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  decline  of  taste  for  the  breeding  of  such  animals, 
especially  the  former  class,  is  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  tlie 
manhood  or  the  manliness  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  largely  in  the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  bicycling 
and  tricycling  race,  from  the  former  of  which  machines  I  pray  to  be 
preserved,  and  from  the  latter,  also,  until  I  grow  old.  Certainly  a  ride 
of  five  miles  on  the  back  of  a  horse  is  worth  a  score  on  the  cross-beam 
of  an  automaton.  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  hunters,  for  Scotland  is 
pre-eminently  a  non-hunting  country,  and  the  supply  is  always  good 
and  moderate  in  price  ;  but  even  in  the  breeding  of  this  class  of  animals 
our  young  men  might  find  both  pleasure  and  profit.  There  is,  in  my 
opinion,  only  one  maxim  which  requires  to  be  impressed  upon  intending 
breeders  of  animals,  and  that  is  to  breed  sound  and  to  breed  true.  That 
this  maxim  is  too  little  acted  upon  is  proved  every  day  in  your  Cly¬ 
desdales  ;  animals  in  which  a  grand  top  often  proves  more  attractive 
than  sound  timber,  the  admirers  of  the  former  overlooking  the  fact  that 
without  the  latter  the  Clydesdale  is  like  a  wonderfully  furnished  carriage 
on  rickety  wheels,  and  that  as  with  the  maker  of  the  rickety  carriage, 
so  with  the  breeder  of  the  unsound  horse,  the  defect  is  likely  to  bring 
him  to  grief  at  any  moment.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  when  I  say,  from 
a  large  experience,  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  calculated  than  another 
to  bring  the  Clydesdale  down  from  his  high  pinnacle,  it  is  this  want  of 
care  in  breeding ;  and  as  to  you  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  the  rift  in 
your  lute  which  may  spoil  its  melody,  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  your 
ship  which  may  cause  it  to  sink,  the  fissure  in  the  banks  of  your  reservoir 
which  may  some  day  lead  to  its  being  emptied.  And  if  the  warning  is 
required  in  respect  of  your  horse-breeding,  it  is  not  the  less  required  in 
regard  to  your  cattle-raising.  In  your  Highlanders,  in  your  polled 
Angus,  in  your  Galloways,  and  to  a  slightly  less  extent  in  your  Ayr- 
shires,  you  have  a  succession  of  breeds  of  wonderfully  sound  constitution. 
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and  remarkably  free  from  the  scourge  of  scrofula,  which  has  eaten,  and 
is  now  eating,  the  heart  out  of  some  of  our  best  shorthorn  strains ;  but 
while  you  have  guarded  against  this  “  Charybdis,”  you  are,  I  fear, 
running  the  risk,  in  some  districts  at  least,  of  finding  your  “  Scylla  ”  in 
another  disease,  viz.  “  canker  of  the  tongue,”  “  actinomycosis,”  or  ray- 
fungus  disease.”  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  hope  that  it  may  be  our 
lot  to  see  the  day  when  agriculture  will  again  prosper.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  may  be  inclined  to  say,  “  Let  it  first  live.”  Well,  be  it  so,  let  it 
first  live,  then  prosper,  and  may  its  mutual  help — veterinary  medicine — 
prosper  with  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  a  Methusaleh  amongst  us ; 
if  I  thought  so,  I  would  say,  may  one  at  least  amongst  us  live  to  see  the 
bi-ceutenary  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  ;  but 
I  can  hope  that  when  it  comes  it  will  be  seen  that  greater  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  second  than  has  been  attained  in  the  first  century  of 
its  existence. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Chillingham  Barns,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Principal  Walley  for  his  excellent  address,  said  he  was  entirely  at  issue 
with  him  on  two  or  three  points,  and  especially  with  regard  to  his 
remark  that  the  tendency  of  agriculturists  at  present  was  to  encourage 
quack  doctors  instead  of  professional  men.  His  impression  was  that  the 
veterinary  profession  never  stood  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  agriculturists  as 
at  the  present  moment.  A  bond  of  union  had  been  cemented  between 
the  two  professions,  more  especially  since  the  unfortunate  introduction 
of  cattle  plague  into  this  country.  He  quite  agreed  with  Professor 
Walley’s  remarks  as  to  periodicity,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  nine¬ 
teen  times  out  of  twenty  they  could  directly  trace  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  The  Government  of  the  day  had,  he  thought,  been  wise  in  its 
generation  in  carrying  through  the  Bill  which  had  recently  been  passed 
into  law,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  the  means  of  removing  from  their 
midst  one  of  the  causes  which  had  brought  about  agricultural  depression 
in  recent  years.  He  was  rather  struck  with  Professor  Walley’s  remarks 
regarding  local  authorities.  He  gave  every  credit  to  the  Scottish 
authorities,  and  he  believed  that  they  in  England  could,  with  great 
advantage,  imitate  what  had  been  done.  From  whatever  cause  it 
might  be,  the  fact  remained  that  in  Scotland  they  had  been  able  to 
exterminate  a  disease  which  in  England,  he  was  afraid  through  great 
laxity,  had  been  allowed  to  decimate  their  flocks  and  herds.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  decrease  of  the  disease,  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
a  telegram  the  previous  night  from  the  Veterinary  Department,  informing 
him  that  within  the  last  two  weeks  there  had  been  only  one  fresh  out¬ 
break  of  the  disease  in  England.  As  to  the  means  for  stamping  out  the 
disease,  he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  mode  that  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Hereford  authorities,  of  slaughtering  all  the  animals  that  were 
affected ;  but  that  could  only  be  done  under  two  conditions — on  the 
introduction  of  the  disease,  or  when  there  were  very  few  animals 
remaining. 

Mr.  Wallers,  A.V.D.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially 
adopted. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  President  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  the  use  of  the 
pavilion,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

T.  H.  Lewis, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
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At  meetings  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
held  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  on  and  between  the  14th  and 
26th  July,  the  following  gentlemen  passed  their  Final  Examina¬ 
tion,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  profession : 

Glasgow  Veteeinaet  College. 


Mr.  Samuel  McConechy 

—  George  O.  McGregor  . 

—  Finlay  Kerr 

—  William  Macdonald 

—  Alex.  W.  Mackeand  . 

—  Thomas  L.  Houston  . 

—  Alexander  Murdock 

—  Robert  Duncan  Dove  . 

—  James  Hart 

—  Archibald  Edgar . 

—  William  C.  M.  Smith  . 

—  Richard  H.  Gil m our  . 
■  —  Andrew  Stewart  . 

—  William  G.  Jones 

—  Robert  lod  Huston 

Dick  Veteeinaet 
Mr.  Harry  Gelsthorpe 

—  Henry  Barrett 

—  Alexander  Wood 

—  Charles  Ladds 

—  Robt.  O.  F.  Stewart  . 

—  Robert  C.  Irving 

—  Alfred  Kershaw  . 

—  John  Nicholson  . 

—  John  Riddock 


Islay,  Argyleshire. 

Bowling,  Dumbartonshire. 
Langside,  Renfrewshire. 
Campbeltown,  Argyleshire. 
Port  William,  Wigtonshire. 
Greenock. 

Drogheda,  Co.  Louth. 
Dandrum,  Co.  Down. 
Dromara,  Co.  Down. 

Port  William,  Wigtonshire. 
Forkhill,  Co.  Armagh. 
Ballymoney,  Co.  Antrim 
Pailsey. 

Pwllkeli,  N.  Wales. 

Tynan,  Co.  Armagh. 

College,  Edinbuegh. 
Annesley,  Notts. 

Hereford. 

Insch,  Aberdeenshire. 
Paxton,  Huntingdon. 
Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 
Auldgirth,  Dumfriesshire. 
Southport,  Lancashire. 
Hetton-le-Hole,  Durham. 
Todlaw,  Banlfshire. 


New  Veteeinaet  College. 


Mr.  T.  D.  Davies 

—  Thomas  A.  Rudkin 

—  J.  Richardson 

—  J.  I.  Ridley 

—  E.  H.  Hallam 

—  Thomas  O’Malley 

—  Daniel  Lyons 

—  John  F.  Dixon  . 


Bootle,  Lancashire. 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 
Moffat,  Dumfriesshire. 
Bellerby,  Yorkshire. 
Sheffield. 

Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 
Ballytigue,  Limerick. 
Warrington. 


The  following  passed  their  Second  Examination : 

Dick  Yeteeinaey  College. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Paley.  Mr.  D.  Graham. 

—  F.  A.  Ball.  —  A.  Davidson. 

—  H.  Taylor. 

*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
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New  Veteeinaex  College. 

*  Mr.  A.  Watson.  Mr.  E.  Hollings. 

—  E.  Sweeting. 

Gtlasgow  Yeteeinaet  College. 

Mr.  Eichard  Hamilton.  [  Mr.  Hugh  Earquhar. 


The  following  passed  their  First  Fxamination  : 

Dick  Veteeinaet  College. 


Mr.  J.  Best. 

—  A.  Cleasby. 

*  —  E.  Watson. 

—  E.  Drinkwater. 

*  —  J.  Keane. 

*  —  J.  Carruthers. 
—  W.  Weighed . 
—  J.  Loughton. 


Mr.  Gr.  Howie. 

—  J.  E.  Eoden. 

—  C.  McQ-regor. 

—  J.  E.  Moir. 

—  A.  Marshall. 

—  D.  O’Eegan. 

—  J.  Kelly. 

—  D.  Cameron. 


New  Veteeinaet  College. 


Mr.  P.  Pike. 

—  J.  Aitken. 

—  J.  Ogden. 

—  W.  Hall. 

—  H.  Clarke, 
t  —  J.  Buxton. 

—  E.  Wormald. 

—  W.  J.  Eletcher. 
—  J.  Caldecott, 
t  —  A.  Watson. 

—  P.  Bell. 


Mr.  A.  Neish. 

*  —  Cleary. 

t  —  W.  Gibson. 

—  Geo.  Howe. 

—  P.  Young. 

—  E.  Armstrong. 
—  J.  IJrmson. 

—  H.  Newsome. 

*  —  J.  Bradley. 

t  —  J.  E.  Charlton. 
-  W.  M.  Peffer. 


Glasgow  Veteeinaet  College. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Hutchinson. 
—  B.  D.  Miller. 

—  J.  C.  Young. 

—  J.  Y.  Graham. 

—  J.  M.  Crawford. 

—  J.  Brown. 

*  —  E.  G.  Warmington. 
—  J.  Caldwell. 

—  J.  Gibson, 
t  —  E.  Barrow. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson. 
—  E.  S.  Thomson. 

*  —  E.  Scott. 

—  W.  H.  Dalrymple. 

*  —  J.  Me  Clear. 

—  B.  Cook. 

—  E.  Clunas. 

*  —  E.  Marsh. 

*  —  E.  B.  Ereeman. 

*  —  J.  Dawson. 


E.  EuTHEREORn,  M.E.C.V.S, 

Secretary,  Scottish  section  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners. 

*  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Great  Credit. 
f  Marked  thus,  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit. 
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GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

A  VERY  successful  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  12  th  inst.  The  examinations,  conducted  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  commenced  on  the  14lh  inst. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  included  :  Mr.  George  Fleming,  LL.D., 
F.R.C.V.S. ;  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  F.R.C.V.S. ;  Prof.  Duguid,  F.R.C.V.S. ; 
Prof.  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S. ;  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  F.R.C.V.S. ;  and  Mr. 
Finlay  Dun,  F.R.C.V.S.,  London;  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  Mr.  George  A.  Banham,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Walters,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary  Department ;  Mr.  Archibald  Robin¬ 
son,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Greenock ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Rutherford,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Edinburgh.  Principal  M'Call,  Professors  Cooke,  Limont,  Macqueen,  and 
Renfrew,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  were  also  present. 

Twenty-six  students  presented  themselves  for  the  “  C,”  or  final  ex¬ 
amination,  and  of  this  number  the  following  were  successful  in  obtaining 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  : 

Mr.  Andrew  Stewart,  Paisley  (Honors);  Mr.  James  Hart,  Dromara, 
County  Down ;  Mr.  Archibald  Edgar,  Port  William,  Wigtownshire;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Gilmore,  Ballymoney,  County  Antrim  ;  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Houston, 
Greenock ;  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Mackeand,  Port  William ;  Mr.  William 
Macdonald,  Campbeltown ;  Mr.  Samuel  M.  M‘Conechy,  Islay ;  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  Murdock,  Drogheda,  County  Louth;  Mr.  William  C.  M.  Smith,  Fork- 
hill,  County  Armagh  ;  Mr.  Finlay  Kerr,  Langside,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Dove,  Dundrum,  County  Down;  Mr.  George  O.  M'Gregor,  Bowling, 
Dumbartonshire ;  Mr.  Robert  T.  Huston,  Tynan,  County  Armagh ;  Mr. 
William  Griffith  Jones,  Pwllheli,  North  Wales. 

On  the  22nd  three  students  were  examined  in  Edinburgh  for  the  “  B,” 
or  second  examination,  and  two  passed,  viz. : 

Mr.  Hugh  Farquliar,  Kilmarnock  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Hamilton,  Ayr. 

Twenty-eight  students  were  examined  on  Saturday  for  the  “A,”  or 
first  examination,  and  twenty  passed  very  creditably,  viz. : 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Thomson,  Londonderry;  Mr.  Bruce  D.  Miller,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Thomson,  Kirkwall,  Orkney ;  Mr.  Richard  Marsh,  Ballyna- 
hinch.  County  Down ;  Mr.  James  Dawson,  Cootehill,  County  Cavan ;  Mr. 
Robert  Clunas,  Auldearn,  Nairn ;  Mr.  John  C.  Young,  Glasgow ;  Mr. 
James  Gibson,  Biggar  ;  Mr.  John  Brown,  Lesmanagow  ;  Mr.  Robert  Scott, 
Dumbarton  ;  Mr.  Robert  Barron,  Sutton,  near  Chester ;  Mr.  Richard  Birt 
Freeman,  Dublin;  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  Stranraer;  Mr.  Benjamin  Cook, 
Swansea,  South  Wales ;  Mr.  Fred.  Geo.  Warmington,  Shrewley,  Warwick¬ 
shire  ;  Mr.  William  H.  Dalrymple,  Stranraer ;  Mr.  James  M.  Crawford, 
Ayr ;  Mr.  John  M‘Clean,  Kilcoo,  County  Down ;  Mr.  John  Y.  Graham, 
Bridge  of  Allan  ;  Mr.  William  M.  Hutchinson,  Markethill,  County  Armagh. 

Medals  granted  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  of  Lethamhill,  and  Principal  M'Call,  and  Certificates  of  Merit 
by  the  College,  were  awarded  in  the  different  branches  of  study  as  follows  : 

Horse  Pathology  (written  examination).  Gold  Medal  (Principal  M‘CaIl)— 
Mr.  Andrew  Stewart.  Silver  Medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  Alex.  C. 
Forbes,  Glasgow.  First-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Macdonald,  Jones, 
Dove,  Calderwood,  and  Kerr.  Second-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Gilmore, 
Steel,  M‘Conechy,  Deans,  Mallock,  and  Huston. 

Cattle  Pathology  (written  examination).  Gold  Medal  (Principal  M‘Call) — 
Mr.  Alexander  C.  Forbes.  Silver  Medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Stewart.  First-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Jones,  Dove,  M‘Conechy, 
Gibson,  and  Macdonald.  Second-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Hart,  Kerr, 
Steel,  Edgar,  and  Calderwood. 
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Practical  'Examination  of  Horses  as  to  Soundness,  Age,  Manipulation,  ^c.. 
Gold  Medal  (Principal  M‘Call) — Mr.  Andrew  Stewart. 

Practical  Examination  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  as  to  Age,  Operations,  ^c.. 
Gold  Medal  (Mr.  Robert  Walker) — Mr.  Archibald  Edgar. 

Botany  (written  examination),  Silver  Medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr. 
James  Dawson.  First-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Barron,  Marsh,  and 
Scott.  Second-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Caldwell  and  M‘Clean. 

Chemistry  (written  examination),  Silver  Medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — 
Mr.  James  Dawson.  First-class  Certificates — Messrs.  Barron,  Scott, 
M‘Clean  and  Marsh.  Second-class  Certihcates — Messrs.  Caldwell,  Clunas, 
and  Hutchinson. 

Materia  Medica  (written  examination).  Silver  Medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of 
S.)— Mr.  Robert  Scott.  First-class  Certificates— Messrs.  Barron,  Dawson, 
Caldwell,  and  Gibson.  Second-class  Certificates — Messrs.  M'Clean,  Clunas, 
Marsh,  and  Gavin  Miller. 

Best  Oral  Examination  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica,  Gold 
Medal  (Principal  M‘Call) — Mr.  Robert  Barron. 

3Ir.  Campbell’s,  KirJcudbright,  Prize  for  the  Best  Essay  on  “  Tubercu¬ 
losis  ” — Mr.  Robert  D.  Dove. 

Prescription  Writing — Mr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple. 

At  the  close  of  the  Junior  Examination,  Mr.  Finlay  Dun  intimated  that 
Messrs.  Warmington,  Dawson,  M'Clean,  Scott,  Marsh,  and  Freeman  had 
passed  with  “ Great  Credit,”  and  Mr.  Robert  Barron  with  “Very  Great 
Credit.” 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

WARNING  TO  CATTLE  DROVERS. 

At  Edinburgh  Burgh  Court  on  Thursday,  Aug.  21st — Bailie  Younger 
—Francis  Hughes,  a  cattle  drover,  residing  in  Lady  Lawson 
Street,  admitted  having  on  the  12th  or  13th  inst.,  in  a  shed  or  byer 
at  the  cattle  market,  Lauriston,  ill-treated  a  cow  belonging  to  Joseph 
Watson,  a  cow  dealer,  Westmare  Park,  Wigton,  Cumberland,  by  inserting 
several  grains  of  rice  into  the  teats  of  the  cow,  thus  distending  its  udder, 
stopping  the  natural  flow  of  the  milk,  and  causing  the  animal  great  pain. 
Professor  Walley  explained  to  the  Court  that  such  treatment  as  the  animal 
had  been  subjected  to  inflicted  great  pain,  and  often  produced  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  udder.  Bailie  Younger  imposed  a  fine  of  40s.,  including  costs, 
with  the  alternative  of  15  days’ imprisonment. — Edinburgh  Evening  News. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  J.  E.  RICKARDS. 

10,  Spring  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W.  ;  Aug.  Uh,  1884. 
Gentlemen, — In  your  valuable  issue  for  this  month  I  see,  in  the  “Pass 
List  ”  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  Students,  that  you  spell  my  name 
Richards.  Please  notify  this  in  your  next, 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.’  J.  E.  Rickards. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  of  Sir  James  Erasmus  Wilson. 

We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson, 
late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  died  on  Friday, 
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August  8th,  at  his  residence,  The  Bungalow,  Westgate-on-Sea.  James 
Erasmus  Wilson  was  born  in  1809.  He  studied  anatomy  and  medicine  in 
London  and  at  Aberdeen,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1831.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1843,  member  of  the  Council  in  1870,  and  President  in  1881.  In  1869 
he  founded  the  chair  and  museum  of  Dermatology  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  was  elected  the  first  professor.  He  also  instituted  the 
chair  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Having  amassed  great 
wealth  by  his  practice  and  his  medical  works,  he  gave  his  money  away  for 
charitable  objects  with  great  liberality.  He  erected  a  chapel  and  a  new 
wing  to  the  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  at  Margate ;  he  built  the  master’s 
house  at  the  Epsom  Medical  College  in  1872,  and  restored  the  church  of 
Swanscombe,  Kent,  in  1873.  Her  Majesty  conferred  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  on  Mr.  Wilson  in  1881,  by  which  time  Sir  Erasmus  had  earned 
national  fame  by  bringing  “Cleopatra’s  Needle”  to  England. 

In  his  early  days  no  member  of  the  medical  profession  took  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  success  and  advancement  of  Veterinary  Medicine  than  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  1836  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  previously  existing  Society,  can  look  back  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  even  profit,  at  this  distant  date  to  the  observations  he  made  at 
its  weekly  meetings,  and  to  the  several  papers  he  contributed  to  the 
Journal  which  recorded  its  proceedings. 

These  were  the  early  days  of  the  application  of  the  achromatic  micro¬ 
scope  to  pathology,  a  branch  of  science  of  which  our  deceased  friend  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
receive  specimens  of  disease  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  to 
investigate  the  changes  of  structure  the  organs  had  undergone.  Early  also 
he  turned  his  attention  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  was  the  first  to  delineate 
with  accuracy  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Acarus  scabiei — mange  insect 
—of  the  horse  and  other  animals.  The  teachers  at  the  College  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession  at  that  time  were  among  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  valued  friends ;  and  often  would  he  remark  that  he  only  wanted  a 
little  more  “horse  knowledge”  to  become  a  practical  veterinary  surgeon. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  comparative  dermatology  was  greatly  aided 
by  his  original  investigations,  and  throughout  his  professional  life  he  was 
ever  ready  to  give  attention  to  any  rare  or  special  form  of  Disease  of  the 
Skin  of  animals.  His  last  visit  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  three  or 
four  years  since,  was  to  see  a  case  in  which  periodic  haemorrhage  from  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin  took  place.  The  subject  of  the  affection  was  a  grey 
horse  whieh  had  recently  come  from  Hungary,  where  the  affection  is  said 
to  be  not  infrequently  met  with.  ’-r 

On  the  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  sheep  of  1848,  Mr.  Wilson  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  disease,  and  daily  visited  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  in  common  with  the  late  Dr.  George  Gregory,  Mr.  Marson,  of  the 
Smallpox  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  to  study  the  various 
phases  of  the  malady  in  its  successive  stages.  Herej  again,  his  services 
proved  of  essential  value  to  the  profession. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  his  worth  and  of  the  indebtedness  of  medical 
science  to  his  labours  as  an  author  on  Anatomy  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
as  well  as  the  light  he  originally  shed  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  skin  to  which  in  after  years  his  time  and  talents  were 
devoted.  We,  however,  close  this  memoir  with  the  remark  that  no  man 
better  deserved  the  honour  which  royalty  bestowed  upon  him  than  our 
departed  friend,  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 

ON  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

{Continued  from  p.  585.) 

Having  in  my  last  paper  on  the  Composites  given  a  des¬ 
cription  of  that  interesting  plant  the  Chicory,  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  remark  upon  another  succulent  rooted  plant,  perhaps 
of  still  greater  importance,  in  the  Leontodon  taraxacum^ 
commonly  called  the  Dandelion  and  still  more  so  the  Dandy 
Lion  ;  both  these  names  originate  from  the  peculiarly  formed, 
runcinate  or  downward  divisions  of  the  leaves  taking  on  an 
outward  shape  not  unlike  the  canine  teeth  of  a  lion,  and 
hence  the  French  dent  de  lion. 

The  Leontodon  is  one  of  our  very  commonest  native 
plants,  being  scarcely  absent  in  a  single  county,  and,  indeed, 
most  commonly  present  in  very  great  quantities.  Everybody 
knows  it  by  its  fine  yellow  mass  of  flowers  which  surmounts 
a  fistulose  scape  or  stem  proceeding  at  once  from  the  midst 
(sometimes  in  many  such)  of  a  circle  of  leaves  with  the 
curious  dental  divisions  just  adverted  to.  Both  leaves  and 
flower-stems  spring  at  once  from  the  crown  of  the  thickened 
rootstock  which  soon  penetrates  so  deep  into  the  soil  that  it 
is  difficult  to  eradicate,  especially  as  said  root  when  cut 
soon  grows  up  to  the  surface  and  then  throws  out  leaves 
after  the  manner  of  a  divided  rhizome. 
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The  flowers  are  soon  followed  by  a  rounded  ball  caused 
by  the  expansion  of  the  pappus,  wherewith  each  seed  is 
crowned ;  these  balls  being  well  known  to  children  under 
the  name  of  clocks,  as  they  determine  the  time  of  day  by 
the  rate  at  which  they  blow  them  from  the  capitulum  or 
head. 

The  whole  plant  yields  a  bitter  milky  juice  which  becomes 
brown  on  inspissation ;  it  is  on  this  that  its  medical  virtue 
depends,  for  an  account  of  which  we  copy  the  following  : 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant  (the  Leontodon)  are 
bitter,  and  contain  a  bitter  milky  juice.  They  have  been 
esteemed  to  be  diuretic,  saponaceous,  and  resolvent,  and  to 
be  powerful  remedies  for  removing  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  other  viscera.  Their  purified  expressed  juice 
has  been  given  from  two  to  six  ounces,  twice,  thrice,  or 
oftener  in  the  day,  and  infusions  and  decoctions  of  the  herb 
and  root  have  been  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Boerhaave 
had  such  a  great  opinion  of  the  continued  use  of  the  juice, 
or  of  the  infusions  of  the  plant,  that  he  believed  they  were 
capable  of  removing  most  obstructions  of  the  viscera  that 
were  to  be  removed  by  medicine.  Bergius  likewise  speaks 
much  in  praise  of  the  simple,  and  says  ^  that  he  has  often 
seen  it  prove  of  service  after  other  remedies  had  failed,  and 
that  he  has  seen  hardnesses  of  the  liver  removed  by  patients 
eating  daily  for  some  months  of  a  broth  made  of  dandelion 
root,  the  leaves  of  sorrel,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  water, 
while  they  took  at  the  same  time  cream  of  tartar  to  keep 
their  bodies  open and  he  adds,  ^  that  he  has  seen  a 
similar  course  of  service  in  the  ascites  and  in  the  case  of 
gall-stones.’  ”  * 

In  reference  to  the  name  of  Leontodon  we  may  remark 
that  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Dr.  Syme,  and  other  authors  describe 
the  old  Leontodon  taraxacum  under  the  name  of  Tar¬ 
axacum  dens  leonis,  whilst  the  term  of  Leontodon  is 
reserved  for  Thrincia  and  Apargia,  but  we  still  prefer  the 
name  by  which  the  plant  we  are  describing  is  known  in 
medical  books.  It  is  described  as  follows  in  Dr.  Pierpoint 
Johnson’s  ^  Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain  :’t 

Spec.  Char. — Leontodon  taraxacum. — Leaves  runci- 
nate,  toothed,  smooth.  Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  re¬ 
flexed.  The  Dandelion  is  such  a  common  weed  throughout 
Britain,  that  there  are  few  persons  unacquainted  with  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  long  tap  root,  from 
the  crown  of  which  spring  a  number  of  smooth  leaves  deeply 

*  Thornton’s  ‘Herbal,*  p.  677,  with  a  good  cut  by  T.  Bewick, 
t  Page  145. 
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cleft  into  opposite  pointed  segments,  which  are  all  directed 
backwards.  The  flowers  are  placed  upon  a  hollow  leafless 
footstalk,  are  very  large  and  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow. 
It  flowers  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  native  plants,  and,  if  not  so  common,  would 
doubtless  be  highly  valued,  but  is  one  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  in  the  garden. 

The  whole  plant  contains  a  milky  juice,  possessed  of 
diuretic,  tonic,  and  stomachic  qualities.  It  has  been  long 
employed  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
especially  of  the  liver.  It  is  also  sometimes  given  in  dropsy. 
In  Holland  it  is  a  common  remedy  for  the  intermittent 
fevers  and  agues  so  prevalent  in  that  marshy  country.  The 
root  is  the  part  medicinally  employed.  It  is  taken  up 
about  midsummer,  and  only  those  of  several  years’  growth 
are  of  much  value,  as  the  active  principle  is  contained  in 
but  small  proportion  in  the  young  ones.  The  plant  is  so 
abundant  that  the  demand  is  readily  supplied  by  those  in 
the  wild  state.  The  medical  properties  of  the  root  are 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  Taraxacin. 
The  roots  are  largely  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  being  first  cut  into  small  pieces,  dried  by  artificial 
heat,  and  slightly  roasted  until  they  acquire  the  tint  of 
coffee  when  they  are  ready  to  grind  for  use.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  better  to  lake  up  the  root  in  the  autumn.  In 
this  country  Dandelion  cofiee  is  occasionally  taken  for  medical 
purposes,  but  it  is  generally  mixed  with  true  coffee  to  give 
it  a  better  flavour.  The  ground  root  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  chocolate  for  similar  purposes.” 

That  preparations  of  the  Dandelion  are  used  extensively 
in  medical  and  in  rustic  practice,  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  roots  are  yearly  gathered 
for  making  extracts,  liquors,  and  other  ofiicinal  preparations. 
It  is,  however,  not  employed  in  cattle  medicine.  Cows  and 
sheep,  and  even  swine,  however,  eat  of  it  greedily,  so  much 
so  that,  thick  as  it  may  be  in  a  meadow,  if  it  be  con¬ 
stantly  depastured,  this  plant,  which  some  consider  a  weed, 
is  soon  rendered  scarce.  The  roots,  like  those  of  Chicory, 
are  made  into  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  some  people  con¬ 
sider  it  wholesome  and  not  disagreeable,  but  we  still  prefer 
the  genuine  berry  to  all  such  sophistications. 

Grown  as  a  salad-herb  Dandelion  is  not  only  pleasant, 
but  is  considered  as  a  specific  for  scorbutic  affections.  The 
following  folk-lore  as  connected  with  the  plant  is  highly 
interesting : 

“  This  common  way-side  plant  is  known  to  everyone, 
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and  were  it  not  so  familiar  would  probably  be  thought 
attractive  from  the  golden-yellow  colour  of  its  flowers,  and 
the  globes  of  white-plumed  seeds  which  succeed  them. 
Who  has  not,  in  the  days  of  their  childhood,  delighted  in 
blowing  these  silvery  feathers  into  the  air,  and  trying  ^  what's 
o’clock  '  by  their  behaviour  ? 

*  Dandelion,  with  globe  of  down, 

The  school  boy’s  clock  in  every  town, 

While  the  truant  puffs  amain 
To  conjure  lost  hours  back  again.’ 

The  whole  plant  contains  a  milky  juice,  possessed  of 
diuretic,  tonic,  and  stomachic  qualities.  It  has  long  been 
employed  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
especially  of  the  liver.  It  is  still  retained  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  used  largely  by  some  practitioners 
in  the  form  of  an  extract.  We  know  that  some  good  folks, 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  mysterious  processes  of  the 
chemist’s  laboratory,  prefer  making  a  decoction  of  the  roots 
and  leaves  for  themselves,  and  thus  ridding  their  own  and 
their  neighbours'  gardens  of  a  troublesome  weed.  In 
Holland  the  extract  of  Dandelion  is  a  common  remedy  for 
the  intermittent  fevers  and  agues  so  prevalent  in  that 
marshy  country.  The  roots  are  taken  up  about  midsummer, 
and  those  only  of  some  months’  growth  are  esteemed  valu¬ 
able,  as  the  actual  principal  they  contain  increases  with  age ; 
this  principle  is  known  to  the  chemists  as  an  alkaloid 
called  Taraxacin, 

In  Germany  the  roots  are  cut  into  pieces,  roasted,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  In  this  country  Dandelion 
coffee  is  sometimes  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  it  is 
generally  mixed  with  true  coffee  to  give  it  a  better  flavour. 
In  early  spring  the  young  leaves  blanched  are  much  used 
on  the  Continent  as  an  ingredient  in  salads.  They  are  very 
wholesome,  and  sheep  and  other  animals  that  feed  on  them 
are  said  to  be  benefited  thereby. 

‘‘  Dr.  Withering  tells  us  that  the  diuretic  properties  of 
this  plant  are  very  certain,  and  well  known  to  all  country 
people.  When  a  swarm  of  locusts  had  destroyed  the  harvest 
in  the  island  of  Minorca,  many  of  the  inhabitants  subsisted 
on  this  plant.  The  expressed  juice  has  been  given  to  the 
quantity  of  four  ounces  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and 
Boerhaave  had  a  great  opinion  of  its  utility  in  visceral 
obstructions.  The  roots  contain  gum  and  sugar,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  inulin,  a  substance  analogous  to  starch. 
A  kind  of  beer  is  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  the  plant 
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in  Canada,  where  it  is  nearly  as  common  as  it  is  here.  The 
old  name  of  the  plant  Leontodon  was  but  another  form  of 
the  common  English  name  Dandelion,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  dent  de  lion  derived  from  the  tooth-like  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  leaves.”* 

The  general  uses  of  the  plant  are  extract  or  decoctions  of 
the  root.  Leaves  as  a  decoction  and  as  a  pot-herb  boiled, 
or  raw  as  salad.  It  is  very  extensively  used,  and  there¬ 
fore  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  foregoing  notice. 


BURSATTI ITS  PERIODICITY  AND  ALLEGED 
CURE  —  PERIOD  OF  RESPITE  DUE  TO 
ATROPHIC  CHANGE— COURSE  OP  THE  DIS¬ 
EASE— SYMPTOMS^CLINICAL  CHARACTERS 
OF  THE  SORES. 

(^A  continuation  paper.) 

By  Richard  W.  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  India. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  claim  to  speak  from 
personal  experience  that  the  disease  is  capable  of  being 
cured,  and,  indeed,  that  it  naturally  terminates  with  the 
rainy  season.  This  only  goes  to  show  how  shortsighted 
are  many  persons  in  their  conclusions — men  even  whose 
voice  is  oracular  to  a  large  majority  of  professional  men, 
and  who  are  led  away  by  a  result  that  is  transient,  decep¬ 
tive,  and  shortlived,  into  pronouncing  as  an  actual  ^^cure” 
what  is  in  reality  but  a  manifestation  indicative  of  its 
immediate  recurrence.  In  this  cured  ”  condition  will  the 
disease  put  in  an  appearance  year  after  year,  though  latent 
as  a  smouldering  fire,  and  will  restore  confidence  to  the 
bosoms  of  the  easy-going  and  optimistic  of  our  fellows  until 
there  is  some  inflammation  excited  in  the  part,  either  as  the 
result  of  the  use  of  irritant  caustics  or  through  some  un¬ 
toward  surgical  interference  or  still  more  remote  causes. 
When  the  activity  of  the  disease  is  at  once  set  on  foot, 
destructive  lesions,  both  external  and  internal,  ensue,  health 
is  superseded  by  disease,  and  death  becomes  imminent. 
When  the  patient  has  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
there  is  no  longer  the  temporary  cessation  of  former  years 
associated  with  it,  but  it  runs  its  fatal  course  to  the  end, 
rapidly  establishing  cachexia,  until  the  friendly  bullet  or 

*  ‘  English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  pp.  144-5. 
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other  means  of  destruction  puts  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  animal.  Mention  of  these  cases  has  been  omitted,  un¬ 
intentionally  we  make  no  doubt,  by  those  who  have  been  so 
successful  in  the  cure  ”  of  the  disease.  Macaulay  once 
wrote  :  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  strongest  eye  can 
penetrate  the  shade  in  which  some  facts  are  concealed,  or 
sustain  the  glare  with  which  others  are  illuminated.^^ 
Truly,  the  fact,  however,  remains  unaltered,  that  cases  do 
occur  which  completely  baffle  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
veterinarian,  and  exhaust  the  resources  of  science  in  main¬ 
taining  even  anything  like  a  partial  curtailment  of  the 
morbid  process.  It  is  within  even  our  limited  experience 
that  true  phagedsenic  sores  have  jeopardised  the  healthy 
existence  of  our  animal  within  the  brief  space  of  three  or 
four  months,  and  in  some  cases  sooner.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  cases  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  or  even 
the  majority  of  them,  will  develop  that  severity  of  action 
just  recorded,  any  more  than  the  surgeon  would  expect  to 
so  find  it  in  cancer  of  man.  No  two  cases  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  history  of  practice  are  identical  in  their 
every  respect.  One  may  be  rapid,  fierce,  and  decisive,  the 
other  more  modified,  slower  of  growth,  and,  perhaps,  cha¬ 
racterised  by  periods  of  respite  and  recurrence,  until  this 
state  of  things  is  suddenly  aroused  to  violent  action  by 
some  such  circumstance  as  unwise  surgical  interference,  the 
weakened  state  of  the  animaPs  constitution  attendant  on 
various  causes,  when  such  will  be  its  virulence  that  it  will 
finish  its  work  in  a  few  months,  instead  of,  as  before, 
extending  over  a  period  of  some  years,  and  the  life  of  the 
patient  is  now  seriously  endangered.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  bursatti  alone,  the  subject  of  it  having  long 
been  a  bone  of  contention  among  practitioners  of  the  sister 
branch  of  surgery.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  things  that 
has  hitherto  puzzled  the  surgeon  in  assigning  for  it  a 
reasonable  or  even  a  plausible  cause. 

Those  who  are  above  taking  into  account  the  researches 
and  experience  of  cancer  possessed  by  the  practitioner  of 
human  medicine  and  surgery,  either  through  prejudice  or 
for  some  more  recondite  reason,  must,  of  course,  be  permitted 
to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  ignorance,  since  it  pleases  them  so 
to  do ;  but  they  need  never  expect  to  arrive  at  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  the  true  explanation  of  cancer  or 
of  all  the  facts  which  have  been  of  late  years  advanced  as  to 
its  pathology.  Practitioners  are  too  apt  to  consider  the 
general  description  of  a  disease  afforded  by  most  works  as 
presenting  an  exact  portrayal  of  the  actual  morbid  condition, 
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whereas  they  but  exhibit  at  a  single  view  the  aggregated 
characteristics  of  many  varieties  of  it.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  errors  in  diagnosis.  It  is  well  known  that  alternate 
cessations  and  recurrences  of  the  sores  characterise  human 
cancer  quite  as  much  as  they  do  “  bursatti.^’  And,  indeed, 
this  is  not  only  the  case  with  human  cancer  and  ^‘bursatti’' 
of  the  horse,  for  we  find  Professor  Volkmann*  distinctly 
asserting  that  it  is  at  no  time  absent  in  the  clinical  history 
of  one  form  of  lupus  on  which  he  has  bestowed  special 
attention.  He  says  :  The  history  of  each  individual  case 
is  made  up  of  a  long  succession  of  alternating  exacerbations 
and  abatements,  of  new  attacks  and  new  recoveries.”  Yet, 
the  enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  will  insist 
upon  maintaining  that  this  feature  of  the  disease  (bursatti) 
is  unique,  and  wholly  unlike  any  other  disease  condition 
known,  and  that  it  therefore  merits  a  specific  significance. 
Having,  however,  shown  the  common  relation  it  bears  to 
human  cancer,  lupus,  and  bursatti,”  I  contend  that  as  it 
affects  each  and  all  of  these  conditions,  it  must  be  specific 
to  these  three  conditions  indifferently.  Then,  again,  a  most 
misleading  statement  has  recently  been  made  as  to  its  reputed 
prevalence  during  the  season  of  the  rains,  and  this  has  been 
affirmed  as  a  scientific  fact.  This  error  has  originated 
beyond  a  doubt  in  the  clumsy,  unscientific,  and  inexpressive 
appellation  of  bursatti  by  which  the  disease  is  generally 
designated.  The  disease  may  occur  either  before^  during^  or 
after  the  rainy  season.  It  certainly  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  period  of  the  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  fact  of  its  prevalence  in  any  certain  season  in  some 
district  goes  only  to  prove  that  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  as  climate  and  other  predisposing  causes,  are  more 
favorably  disposed  to  its  production,  but  particularly  its 
recurrence,  than  that  of  other  districts,  and  not  that  it  is  in 
any  way  due  to  the  rains  of  the  wet  weather;  while  the 
malignancy  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  once  developed,  is 
certainly  aggravated  by  moisture,  as  is  easy  enough  to 
understand.  For  the  malignancy  of  epithelioma  is  greatly 
influenced  by  physical  conditions,  being  more  pronounced 
in  proportion  to  the  moisture,  vascularity,  and  amount  of 
movement  in  the  part  ”  (see  Jones  and  Sieveking-’s 
^  Pathological  Anatomy,’  2nd  ed.,  p.  180). 

The  experience  of  various  districts  of  the  country  goes  to 
show  that  in  one  the  disease  prevails  during  the  early 
spring,  in  another  during  the  hot  weather,  and  in  again 
another  that  it  makes  its  appearance  with  the  wet  weather. 

*  *  German  Clinical  Lectures,’  New  Sydenham  Society,  1876. 
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To  take  the  general  experience  on  this  point,  Veterinary- 
Surgeon  Spooner  Hart,*  of  Calcutta,  says  that  most  cases 
occur  before  the  actual  rainy  season  sets  in.”  Mr.  J.  Burke, 
formerly  of  the  Stud  Department,  writes  : — “  The  term 
bursatti  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  can  be  proved  without  doubt 
by  the  records  of  the  late  Stud  Department.  Take  the 
records  as  far  back  as  you  like,  you  will  find  that  bursatti 
has  always  shown  itself  in  March,  April,  and  May,  which 
is  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  in  Bengal,  the  rains  not  setting 
in  till  after  the  middle  of  June.”  And  I  think  the  general 
experience  of  veterinarians  out  in  India  will  confirm  this 
opinion.  Last  year  and  this  my  entries  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

The  disease  successively  appears,  recedes,  recurs,  exacer¬ 
bates, — all  these  under  the  infiuence  of  qualifying  external 
circumstances,  the  principal  of  which  are  irritation,  the 
result  of  atmospheric  causes,  of  attacks  from  fiies,  and  that 
resulting  from  the  use  of  corrosive  dressings,  the  application 
of  the  knife,  &c.  In  fine,  all  that  is  calculated  to  excite 
inflammation  in  the  part  arouses  the  disease  from  its  lethargic 
condition  into  active  play,  by  favouring  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  diseased  cells  in  all  directions. 

John  Hunter  says,  “  Where  scirrhus  is  entirely  let  alone, 
it  is  commonly  very  slow,  and  may  sometimes  continue  for 
years;  but  when  infiammation  takes  place,  its  progress  is 
accelerated,  inasmuch  as  infiammation  is  an  increased  action 
of  the  part  itself  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding  parts  ”  (pp. 
10—11). 

Dr.  T.  W.  Cooke,  formerly  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hos¬ 
pital,  London,t  writes :  An  indiscriminate  use  of  the 

knife,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  tumour  may  apparently  be 
entirely  removed,  does  undoubtedly  aggravate  the  malady, 
and  destroy  those  chances  of  quiescence  and  inactivity 
which  are  so  frequently  remarked  in  scirrhus  of  the  mamma, 
and  which  may,  I  believe,  be  brought  about  by  appropriate 
local  and  general  treatment.”  Again  he  adds,  In  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  at  an  uncertain  period,  the  unbroken 
scirrhus  not  infrequently  ceases  to  increase.  It  then  imper¬ 
ceptibly  wastes,  and  the  afi’ected  part  itself  partakes  of  the 
atrophic  action.  The  shrivelling  of  the  tumour  and  of  the 
tissues  involved  go  on  simultaneously,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  formidable  disease  subside,  with 
the  loss  only  of  the  tissues  it  had  selected  for  attack. 
Examples  of  this  atrophic  cure  are  more  numerous  than  is 
generally  supposed  ”  (ibid.,  p.  88). 

*  Veterinarian,  1873,  p.  18. 
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Dr.  Campbell  de  Morgan,*  F.R.S.,  writes  :  My  convic¬ 
tion  is  that  cancer  and  other  tumours  may  remain  in  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  state  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

Another  remarkable  and  not  very  explicable  phenomenon  is 
the  arrest  of  cancer  growth,  and  the  gradual  wasting  of  the 
diseased  mass.  The  activity  of  the  whole  mass  is  arrested, 
new  cells  cease  to  be  formed,  and  the  tumour  fades — a 
widely-spread  mass  becoming  quiescent  and  then  fading 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  ...  It  shifts  the  difficulty 
back  a  stage  or  two  to  suggest  that  the  recession  of  cancer 
takes  place  in  obedience  to  the  law  under  which  local 
atrophy,  independent  of  inflammation  or  disease,  may  occur  ; 
or  that  it  may  be  due  to  some  want  of  organising  power 
inherent  in  it  from  the  first,  as  some  cancers  seem  born 
to  he  atrophic.  It  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  subject  for  investigation.” 

I  am  entirely  unable,  therefore,  to  see  the  drift  of  the 
objection  that  has  been  raised  against  my  comparison  of 
the  properties  of  spontaneous  arrestation,”  which  I  believe 
to  be  due  to  atrophic  change,  possessed  alike  by  certain 
forms  of  cancer  in  man  and  “  bursatti  ”  in  the  horse  (ride 
“  Atrophic  Carcinoma,”  in  Wilks  and  Moxon’s  ^  Pathological 
Anatomy.,’  1875,  p.  655.) 

Had  our  knowledge  of  cases  ended  when  the  animal  first 
showed  signs  of  local  arrestation,  we  should  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  the  prevalent  theory  of  reported  cures ;  but 
fortunately  our  cases  have  gone  further,  and  revealed,  in  too 
many  instances,  the  nature  of  our  panaceas. 

One  other  point  has  been  made  the  subject  of  vehement 
protestation  by  our  opponents  in  certain  of  their  strictures, 
and  who  have  maintained  it  to  be  specific  of  the  disease — 
namely,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  sores  assumes  its  most 
virulent  character  during  the  rainy  season.  Granting  that 
this  is  so,  I  think  that  it  is  not  without  its  explanation. 
We  must  all  be  certainly  aware  that  all  sores,  whether  of  a 
nature  bursattic,  simple,  or  otherwise,  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule  in  India,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere  during  such  seasons  telling  so  injuriously  on  dis- 
eased  tissues.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  irrational  to  christen  a  cause  common  to  many  condi¬ 
tions  as  specific  of  one. 

We  are  asked  if  Does  cancroid  epithelioma  in  man  heal 
spontaneously  so  as  never  to  be  seen  again,  or  to  break  out 

»  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  7th  March,  1874,  p.  259. 

f  Vide  correspondence  on  the  subject,  Veterinary  Journal,  1880, 

.1881. 
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the  following  year,  the  same  as  is  constantly  seen  in  bur- 
sattee  ?”  And  we  may  thus  meet  that  question.  The  phrase 
‘‘  never  to  be  seen  again”  affords  undoubted  evidence  of  a 
want  of*  acquaintance  with  the  true  behaviour  of  the  sores, 
not  only  as  witnessed  in  human  cancer,  but,  as  we  have 
further  shown,  also  in  equine  bursatti.  For  it  entails, 
the  admission  that  bursatti,  on  the  contrary,  does  heal  so  as 
never  to  be  seen  again,  and  this  invariably ;  and,  secondly, 
that  ‘^epithelioma”  in  man  never  heals  so  as  “never  to  be 
seen  again.”  Now  I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
experience  has  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  opinion  that 
bursatti  sores  constantly  heal  so  as  never  to  he  seen  again  ; 
and  to  those  opposed  to  this  general  opinion  of  practitioners 
in  India,  I  can  only  say  that  their  experience  of  the  disease 
must  be  limited  to  an  acquaintance  with  milder  forms  of 
cases  only,  and,  may  we  add,  such  as  have  been  brought  to 
“  successful  issues  ?” 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  period  of  respite  is  an 
invariable  feature  in  bursatti.  Not  by  any  means  has  such 
oeen  found  to  be  the  case  in  our  own  experience ;  for  it  is 
usually  witnessed  only  in  the  milder  cases,  where  the 
cachexia  is  also  present ;  whereas  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon, 
as  general  experience  teaches,  to  find  sores  existing  before 
and  persisting  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer 
seasons.  When  one  considers  that  a  considerable  number 
of  aggravated  cases  are  actually  met  with  in  the  winter,  it 
is  almost  incredible  that  such  an  amount  of  scepticism  should 
prevail,  even  among  professional  men,  on  the  subject  of  the 
period  of  occurrence  of  bursatti.  Further,  the  opposite  is 
rendered  still  more  indefensible  by  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  the  so-called  cured  cases  is  wanting,  that  in  point  of  fact 
it  was  never  obtained,  no  feasible  method  for  so  doing  having 
yet  been  brought  forward.  Again,  Mr.  Savory,*  John 
Hunter,  and  other  eminent  surgeons  who  have  had  an  ex¬ 
tended  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  human  cancer,  have 
informed  us  that  it  is  possible  for  cancer  structure  to  remain 
quiescent  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  then  to 
reappear.  We  woitld  here  urge  the  necessity  of  our  being 
furnished  with  a  history  of  all  those  cases  of  bursatti  for 
which  successful  issues  have"  been  claimed.  For  how  many 
years  did  the  atrophic  change  endure  ?  Until  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  forthcoming,  let  us  not  commit  ourselves  rashly  to 
any  opinion.  Further,  what  becomes  of  all  those  cases  in 
which  no  respite  is  observed  from  first  to  last  ?  I  have  a 
case  under  treatment  now,  in  which  the  sore  has  been  always 
*  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  12th  March,  1870,  p.  255. 
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there,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  its  history  up  to  at  least 
two  years  back.  Secondly,  in  answer  to  the  remark  that 
epithelial  cancer  in  man  never  heals,  while  bursatti  invaria¬ 
bly  does  so,  I  have  but  to  refer  ray  readers  to  any  of  the 
standard  works  of  modern  surgeons  and  pathologists,  where 
will  be  found  abundant  testimony  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this ; 
for  it  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands  that  of  all  varieties  of 
cancer  the  “  epithelial  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  managed, 
comparatively  so,  that  is,  and  that  the  chances  of  recovery 
from  it  are  very  hopeful  in  many  cases,*  as  its  tendency  to 
infiltration  and  secondary  invasion  are,  comparatively,  the 
most  modified.  See  also  Atrophic  Carcinoma  in  Wilks’ 
and  Moxon’s  ^  Pathological  Anatomy,’  Snded.,  p.  655.  And 
the  nature  of  the  invariable  cure  ”  of  bursatti  has  been 
already  explained  on  a  previous  page. 

I  think  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  season  of  the  rains. 
It  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  while  this  is  the  case, 
yet,  the  malady  having  once  established  itself,  its  recurrence 
is  more  probable,  perhaps,  in  the  wet  than  in  any  other  season 
of  the  year.  And  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  present 
my  readers^ with  the  key  of  this  seeming  paradox.  The 
fact  itself,  I  may  observe,  appears  inexplicable  to  many  who 
recognise  it  as  such,  but  its  causes  are  nevertheless  capable 
of  easy  explanation.  Now,  the  entire  secret  consists  in  this, 
that  moisture  intervenes,  in  company  with  others,  as  one  of 
the  chief  exciting  causes,  which  is,  doubtless,  provocative 
of  the  disease.  And  I  have  already  remarked  that  in  the 
wet  weather  moisture  is  abundant  in  the  atmosphere,  having 
access  to  the  sores,  and  that  while  with  appropriate  local 
and  general  treatment  the  disease  has  been  suppressed  into 
quiescence,  yet  that,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  effect  of 
this  moisture  is  an  increase  of  cell* activity  and  a  general 
acceleration  of  all  the  worst  accompaniments  of  bursatti 
(vide  Jones  and  Sieveking’s  ^Pathological  Anatomy,’  2nd  ed., 
p.  180.)  It  now  begins  to  be  intelligible  that  if  an  apprecia¬ 
ble  amount  of  watery  vapour,  suspended  in  the  air,  can  be 
hurtful  to  the  sores  in  man,  it  may  be  possible  that  it  is 
just  as  hurtful  to  them  in  the  horse.  The  factor  which  plays 
the  most  important  role  in  the  aggravation,  whether  of  bur¬ 
satti  or  of  other  sores  in  India,  then,  is  moisture — an  exci¬ 
tant  which  pervades  all  the  diseased  cells  of  the  part,  and, 
in  company  with  heat,  vivifies  organic  growth  in  them — 
that  is  of  their  power  of  increased  multiplication. 

*  “  Epithelioma  of  the  Scrotum — Early  Operation vide  Wilks’  and 
Moxon’s  ‘  Pathological  Anatomy,’  2nd  ed.,  p.  345. 
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The  course  of  the  disease,  as  will  be  seen,  varies  according 
to  circumstances,  the  local  manifestations  remaining  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  malady,  or  being  characterised  by 
temporary  cessations  ranging  from  a  few  months  to  one,  two, 
or  more  years.  The  disease  may  therefore  be  truly  classed 
among  those  of  a  chronic  nature.  In  a  few  cases,  as  I  have 
before  alluded,  it  passes  through  its  stages  of  development 
and  termination  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  In  other 
cases  it  assumes  an  insidious  character,  remaining  dormant, 
when  it  again  makes  its  appearance  with  increased  virulence. 
Horses  so  affected  are  easily  fatigued,  as  two  cases  under 
present  observation  have  clearly  proved,  a  sharp  gallop 
causing  them  to  breathe  laboriously  and  exhibit  signs  of 
general  exhaustion.  Some  few  horses  will  also  have  cough 
during  the  later  stages,  which  is  usually  dry  in  character, 
emitted  at  long  intervals,  and  in  some  cases  attended  by  a 
crumlike,  dry  discharge ;  and  there  will  also  be  noticed 
more  or  less  symptoms  of  general  debility,  superadded  to 
changes  in  structure  already  set  up  in  the  internal  organs, 
which  are  best  detected  on  percussion  and  auscultation ; 
when  these  are  present  in  the  lungs,  as  they  usually  are, 
patchy  dulness  and  friction  sounds  may  then  be  detected  in 
parts  corresponding  to  the  morbid  products ;  and  symptoms 
of  jaundice  when  kunkurs  ”  have  lodged  in  the  liver,  or 
otherwise  brought  about  general  dyscrasia  by  impregnation 
of  blood  with  foreign  particles,  or  even  through  some  chemical 
change  induced  in  that  fluid  constituent  of  the  body.  In 
any  case,  this  constitutes  a  most  important  subject  for  future 
inquiry.  What  seems  to  us  somewhat  extraordinary,  the 
study  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  disease  is  felt  to 
be  irrelevant,  or  not  worth  taking  into  account  here.  Yet, 
when  one  considers  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  the  disease  develops  systemic  changes  j^ari  j?assu  with 
the  progress  of  the  local  sores,  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
such  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  scepticism  should  exist 
even  among  professional  men  on  this  subject  of  the  morbid 
pathology  0/  the  hursatti.  But  a  very  little  reflection  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  us  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  consider 
as  cumbrous  what  in  other  walks  of  pathology  we  have  in 
requisition,  often  for  diseases  of  a  comparatively  trivial 
character.  Obviously,  the  discardance  referred  to  has  been 
largely  promoted  by  enthusiasm,  displayed  in  single  direc¬ 
tions.  The  moral  seems  to  be,  that  however  distinguished 
a  specialist  sponsor  of  any  scientific  theory  may  be,  he  is  a 
very  dangerous  guide  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  wide 
and  comprehensive  scope. 
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For  the  investigation  of  this  disease  to  be  an  adequate 
one  it  must  proceed  upon  broad  lines  and  compass  compre¬ 
hensive  results,  omitting  nothing  as  too  trivial  for  the 
gravity  of  our  literature  which  is  not  too  trivial  to  diminish 
or  intensify  animal  suffering. 

No  less  important  is  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  the  disease,  which  should  be  carefully  studied 
to  prevent  cribbing  ”  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  their  narrative  amusing  by  their  calm  self-conscious¬ 
ness  of  originality,  and  numerous  scraps  of  well-known 
history  of  this  disease  are  thus  invested  with  a  quasi  air  of 
novelty.  Dr.  Fleming  {Veterinary  Journal^  July,  1878, 
p.  15)  observes  on  the  importance  of  this  subject  of  the 
history  of  diseases,  that  so  long  as  we  are  unacquainted 
with  it  we  lose  a  most  valuable  incentive  to  labour,  and  the 
accumulated  experience  of  generations  of  men  who  were 
learned  in  their  way  and  in  their  own  particular  line,  while 
we  impose  upon  ourselves  the  Sisyphean  task  of  trying  to 
accomplish  very  much  work  which  has  already — perhaps 
ages  ago — been  completed.  We  must  not  always  remain  in 
a  state  of  childhood  by  ignoring  what  has  been  done  before 
our  time.” 

Conclusion. — The  parasitic  theory  of  the  disease  is  the 
oldest,*  and  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  have  ventured 
to  take  a  view  differing  from  that  held  by  so  many  eminent 
veterinarians,  but  I  am  emboldened  to  do  so  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  a  large  number  of  practical  biologists  and  patho¬ 
logists  most  competent  to  handle  this  subject,  who  have 
been  consulted  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
disease-products,  entertain  a  similar  opinion ;  indeed,  deny 
the  existence  of  any  parasite  altogether.  Thus  we  may 
mention  the  result  of  the  examination  by  Dr.  George  Thin,t 
and  more  recently  the  verdict  of  the  Brown  Institution  on 
a  specimen  submitted  by  myself.  I  must  say  that  the  later 
predilection  and  arguments  in  favour  of  a  parasitic  theory 
are  not  justified  by  my  own  experience,  for  some  of  the 
most  typical  forms  of  mould  fungus  described^  by  my  con¬ 
temporary,  I  have  myself  found  in  the  scrapings  from  ordi¬ 
nary  ulcers  during  the  wet  season  in  India. 

Add  to  these  the  important  fact  that  all  inoculation  experi¬ 
ments  hitherto  conducted  by  different  veterinary  surgeons, 
as  well  as  those  more  recently  performed  by  us,  positively 

^  It  started  with  Inspecting  Veterinary-Surgeon  F.  F.  Collins,  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  India. 

t  Vide  Veterinary  Journal,  1879,  p.  203. 

7  Veterinary  Journal,  July,  1884. 
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determine  the  point  in  the  negative.  The  disease  cannot  be 
inoculated. 

Mr.  Smith  alone,  after  experiencing  many  failures,*  has 
at  length  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  diseasef  hy  inocula- 
tion.  This,  of  course,  is  at  variance  with  the  experience  ot 
most  veterinarians,  and  at  best  only  proves  what  is  hitherto 
known  of  human  cancer. 

Thus,  Dr.  Simon  says  (p.  146),  Whether  cancer  is  to  be 
considered  a  communicable  disease  seems  hitherto  not  quite 
decided.  Yet  very  nearly  so,  for  physiological  experiments 
have  been  performed  again  and  again,  and  (with  a  single 
questionable  exception)  have  uniformly  failed  to  reproduce 
cancer  in  a  healthy  organism  by  those  means  of  injection, 
inoculation,  and  the  like.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  E-oyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  May  28th,  1867,  on  the  reading  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Moore’s  paper,  Mr.  Hulke  remarked  that  it  did  not  matter 
whether  it  was  cancer  juice  or  cells  that  were  left  behind, 
for  it  was  quite  certain  by  Langenbeck’s  experiments  that 
animals  can  be  inoculated  by  these  ”  {vide  Mitchell  ‘  On 
Cancer  Life,’  p.  132).  Mr.  Alexander  BruceJ  had  repeatedly 
tried  inoculation  and  had  always  failed. 

Our  conclusions  in  regard  to  bursatti  ”  would  appear 
to  be  no  different.  The  explanation  with  respect  to  the 
parasitic  nature  of  this  disease  appears  to  be  forced,  and  we 
can  only  say  that  such  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  bursatti 
does  not  at  present  appear  susceptible  of  application  to 
cases  we  have  been  considering,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as,  up  till  now,  insufficiently  established.  Even 
in  the  early  history  of  human  cancer  it  was  remarked  that 
the  disease  was  in  some  way  associated  with  parasiteSf  and 
so  we,  find  in  Dr.  Mitchell’s  recent  work  on  cancer  a  section 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  or  animalcular  ”  origin  of  the  disease.  This  latter 
view,  however,  ‘‘  the  parasitic  origin  of  cancer,”  has  now 
been  dissipated  by  the  careful  researches  of  Kolliker,  Vedl, 
Lebert,  K6ster,§  Thiersch,  Rindfleisch,  Kolk,||  Beale,  Paget, 
and  others,  and  which  have  proved  of  the  utmost  value  in 

*  Veterinary  Journal^  1879. 

t  Veterinary  Journal^  1884. 

j  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  1867,  June  29th,  p.  724. 

§  ‘Die  Entwick.  der  Carcinome  und  Sarcome,’  von  Karl  Koster. 
Erste  Abtheilung :  Krebs  der  Haut  (Epithelialkrebs)  Alveolarer  Gallert- 
krebs  des  Magens,  mit  4  Tafeln  Abbild.  Wurzburg,  1869. 

II  See  “  Mode  of  Extension  of  Cancer  Cells,”  by  Van  der  Kolk,  Brit, 
and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Review ^  April,  1855. 
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demonstrating  in  what  consists  the  essential  diagnostic  test 
of  that  destructive  disease. 

In  my  consideration  of  the  pathology  of  bursatti  I  have 
been  moved  by  no  preconceived  theory,  but  by  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  facts  of  clinical  experience ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  acquisition  of  those  facts  that  I  became  aware  of  the 
beliefs  propounded  by  supporters  of  the  parasitic  theory  oi 
that  disease,  which  go  so  far  to  support  the  view  I  have 
taken,  after  comparing  my  observations  with  the  writings  of 
surgeons  upon  human  cancer.  I  am  conscious,  however, 
that,  in  venturing  these  few  remarks,  I  have  said  just 
enough  to  offend,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  convince; 
for  the  limits  of  such  contributions,  intended  only  for 
periodical  journals,  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  my  opinions  further  than  intruding  upon  the 
notice  of  my  readers  a  mass  of  unconnected  data,  such  as  1 
have  here  brought  in  conflict  together.  To  say  that  I  have 
been  tempted  by  the  desire  to  see  the  literature  of  the 
subject  improved  and  enriched  with  new  facts  and  new 
observations  is  an  excuse  which  can  hope  for  but  little 
indulgence  from  the  critic  ;  yet,  I  own  that,  without  this 
desire  to  see  this  question  once  more  met  face  to  face,  and 
handled  from  an  all-round  standpoint  these  notes  very 
possibly  would  never  have  been  submitted. 

Yet  we  are  altogether  gratified  to  find  so  capable  an 
authority  on  veterinary  medicine  in  England  as  Professor 
W.  Robertson  bringing  this  subject  of  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  direct 
home  to  the  practitioners  in  India;  and  we  are  san¬ 
guine  enough  to  think  that  good  results  will  issue  from 
such  a  mode  of  inquiry.  And  from  a  habit  of  impartial 
investigation,  the  necessity  we  impose  upon  ourselves  of 
studying  not  only  every  special  section  of  pathology,  but 
every  branch  and  department  of  other  collateral  sciences 
which  pretend  to  lay  its  basis  in  pathology,  we  necessarily 
take  a  wider  range  of  the  subject,  and  are  more  travelled  in 
the  regions  of  practical  knowledge  than  those  whom  con¬ 
viction  or  bigotry  has  domesticated  to  any  particular  system. 
The  comparative  extent  of  the  subject,  and  the  time  it 
entails  in  its  consideration,  is  another  point  which  has 
exercised  the  tiresome  ingenuity  of  theorists  ;  and  they  seem 
generally  to  agree  that  it  is  better  to  trust  to  conclusions 
inaccurately  confirmed  by  certain  conjectures  than  to  resort 
to  the  more  laborious  task  of  collecting  proofs  of  clinical 
experience.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  I  have  felt  that 
1  would  be  rendering  useful  service  if  I  could  bring  together 
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the  latest  and  most  complete  information  on  the  subject  up 
till  now  published.  Accordingly,  I  have  consulted  the 
writings  of  all  or  most  of  my  colleagues  and  professional 
friends,  and  given  quotations  from  these  side  by  side  with 
my  own  opinions,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  communica¬ 
tions*  forwarded  to  the  Veterinary  Journal ;  so  that  a  result 
of  this  combined  opinion  ”  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
some  wholesome  and  judicious  facts,  and  point  the  way  to 
right  channels  of  inquiry. 

I  would  close  by  the  remark  that  some  objection  has 
recently  been  taken  at  calling  the  disease  epithelioma,” 
inasmuch  as  epithelioma  is  not  typical  cancer.”  And  if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  a  recent  writer,  we  find 
the  following : 

Although  the  distinctions  of  scirrhous,  epithelial,  me¬ 
dullary,  and  colloid  are  useful  and  wise  and  practical,  and 
founded  on  natural  laws ;  nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in 
which  these  different  forms  pass  into  each  other,  and  in 
which  all  these  peculiarities  may  be  seen  affecting  the  same 
patient.” 

From  an  extended  consideration  of  all  the  facts  relating 
to  bursatti  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  to  be  in  nowise 
different  from  atrophic  carcinoma”  of  the  human  subject; 
and  in  adopting  for  the  disease  this  latter  nomenclature  we 
trust  we  are  not  without  our  reasons,  and  which  have  been 
amply  recorded  in  the  course  of  our  observations  upon  that 
disease. 

{To  he  continued^ 
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By  ViNDEx.” 

Glasgow  ;  Sept.  1884. 

Gentlemen,— As  I  observe  from  the  published  reports  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
that  Mr.  Banham  has  taken  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  statements  contained  in  my  former  letter,  I  must  beg 
you  once  more  to  grant  me  a  little  space  in  your  valuable 
journal  for  the  purpose  of  defending  myself  from  his 
harsh  criticisms. 

Mr.  Banham  endeavours  to  show  that  a  candidate  cannot 
be  rejected  by  the  vote  of  a  single  examiner,  and  straight- 

*  As  this  paper  is  a  continuation  of  others,  vide  Veterinary  Journal  for 
the  commencement. 
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way  proceeds  to  quote  bye-laws  in  support  of  his  contention. 
Now,  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has  called  the  bye-laws 
into  dispute.  It  is  with  the  interpretation  of  these  laws, 
especially  of  No.  40,  that  I  desire  to  find  fault.  I  will 
endeavour  once  more  to  put  the  question  in  a  plain,  unmis¬ 
takable  form,  and  I  must  request  Mr.  Banham  to  give  as 
plain  an  answer.  Taking  my  stand  on  bye-lavY  No.  40, 
which  dictates  that  w^hen  the  results  of  the  day’s  work  have 
been  reported  to  the  Chairman,  the  sense  of  the  whole 
Court  shall  be  taken  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  student,” 
I  would  ask :  must  the  whole  Court  be  unanimous  in  order 
to  reject  the  student  ?  is  a  majority  sufficient  ?  and,  if  so, 
what  majority  ?  And  has  it  ever  happened  during  the  last 
twelve  months  that,  at  the  final  voting,  one  dissentient  voice 
was  sufficient  to  attain  that  object  ?  Again,  have  the  same 
marks  been  considered,  at  the  final  revision  of  course,  suflfi- 
cient  on  one  occasion  to  pass  a  student  and  on  another  to 
reject  him  ?  Let  the  examiners  give  a  categorical  denial  to 
these  statements,  and  I  shall  profess  myself  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  ;  but  until  that  denial  is  given  I  must  be  allowed  to 
consider  my  information  thoroughly  trustworthy.  There  must 
be  no  quibbling,  and  no  attempts  to  avoid  the  real  question 
at  issue.  Mr.  Banham’s  apologetic  statements  carefully 
avoid  the  disputed  point.  If  the  laws  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  say,  for  instance,  that  a  single  bad 
mark  shall  be  considered  sufficient,  without  more  ado,  to 
condemn  a  student,  well,  then,  let  us  be  content.  I  do  not 
call  in  question  any  examiner’s  honesty  in  thus  branding  a 
student ;  I  doubt  not  he  could  “  give  a  good  reason,”  or 
at  least  what  seems  such  to  his  wisdom,  for  his  action.  It 
matters  not  in  such  a  case  whether  the  unhappy  lad  has 
failed  “  at  more  than  one  table,”  or  was  not  at  all  brilliant 
on  some  of  the  other  subjects.”  It  is  with  the  doubtful 
cases  that  we  have  to  do  at  present,  and  we  know  quite  well 
that  there  are  such  :  it  is  the  use  or  the  abuse  ot  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  of  the  examiners  alone  that  interests  us, 
who,  as  parents  or  guardians,  have  to  suffer  the  pecuniary 
loss  and  the  mental  anxiety. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
other  question.  I  hear  that  at  the  Edinburgh  examination 
in  July  Dr.  Fleming  one  day  undertook  the  duties  of  two 
examiners  in  addition  to  his  own.  As  Dr.  Fleming  is  a 
classical  scholar,  he  might  quite  well  have  proudly  said  that 
day,  in  the  words  of  -^neas,  “  Quorum  pars  maxima  fui.” 
It  was  a  singular  position  to  occupy,  and  one  befitting  the 
dignity  and  encyclopaedic  learning  of  the  Doctor ;  but  what 
Lvii,  4)7 
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did  it  mean,  and  was  such  conduct  quite  regular  ?  Can 
Scotland  produce  no  men  fitted  to  replace,  on  occasion,  Mr. 
Cox  and  Mr.  Banham  ?  I  understand  that  terrible  havoc 
was  worked  that  day  amongst  the  unhappy  students.  How 
many  of  them  were  condemned  by  Dr.  Fleming’s  single 
vote,  even  although  he  gave  it  in  his  triple  capacity  ?  And 
does  the  veterinary  profession  approve  of  its  officers  thus 
becoming  pluralists  ? 

Mr.  Banham  goes  on  to  defend  the  present  system  of 
examination,  but  his  arguments  are  wofully  weak  in  the 
knees.  He  might  have  scored  a  point  if  he  had  contented 
himself  with  saying,  ‘‘  For  a  person  to  be  rejected  twice  on 
the  same  subject  evidently  shows  that  it  is  his  weak  point,” 
and  stopped  there.  In  my  opinion,  under  the  present  system, 
it  does  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  the  argument  is  very  plau¬ 
sible.  However,  Mr.  Banham  goes  on  to  say,  Even  if  this 
were  not  the  case  it  would  not  be  surprising,  for  there  is  a  large 
field  in  all  the  subjects,  and  a  candidate  may  on  one  occasion 
be  fortunate  enough  to  be  asked  questions  on  that  part  of  the 
subject  he  knows  well ;  whereas,  in  his  next  examination, 
he  may  be  taken  over  a  part  he  knows  but  little.”  Quite 
so;  could  any  admission  show  more  clearly  that,  as  Max 
Muller  says,  “  To  leave  examinations  entirely  to  strangers 
reduces  them  to  the  level  of  lotteries,  and  fosters  a  clever¬ 
ness  in  teachers  and  taught  often  akin  to  dishonesty 
Since  you  did  me  the  honour  of  printing  my  last  letter, 
I  have  been  investigating  this  matter,  and  I  assure  you  the 
results  are  very  saddening.  Not  only  is  the  degrading 
spectacle  presented  to  the  casual  visitor  of  a  teacher  thus 
addressing  his  class  :  Splint  is  an  exostosis,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  men  like  Dick,  and  of  the  Scottish  profession 
generally  ;  but,  remember,  you  must  not  say  this  to  your 
examiner :  his  belief  is  that  splint  is  ossification  of  inter¬ 
osseous  ligament,  and  to  oppose  this  opinion  is  to  court 
destruction.”  Not  only,  I  say,  are  such  warnings  com¬ 
monly  given,  but  actually  the  students  have  prepared  for 
themselves  cramming-books,  in  which  the  individual  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  examiners  are  carefully  laid  down,  as  on  a 
chart,  for  the  guidance  of  the  bold  mariners  who  have  to 
make  the  perilous  voyage  beset  with  so  many  whirlpools  and 
quicksands.  I  leave  it  for  the  public  and  the  profession  to 
decide  whether  such  spurious  science  ought  to  be  thus 
tolerated.  If  the  teacher  is  to  have  no  voice  in  deciding 
his  pupil’s  fate,  let  us  have  some  court  of  appeal  in  which, 
if  a  lad  can  show  that  his  answer  is  in  conformity  with  the 
published  opinion  of  some  recognised  authority,  he  may  be 
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justified  and  his  sentence  altered.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  if  this  were  done  some  very  alarming  exposures  would 
take  place,  not  altogether  to  the  edification  of  the  scientific 
world.  Mr.  Banham  says,  “  Unless  a  student  studies  every 
portion  of  his  subject,  and  knows  at  least  something  of 
all,  he  is  not  safe.”  Very  good ;  but  does  Mr.  Banham 
pretend  that  in  his  cursory  examination  of  a  few  minutes 
he  can  tell  how  many  portions,”  say  of  pathology,  a 
young  man  knows ;  or  is  he  not  as  likely  to  stumble 
upon  some  unimportant  fragment  which  the  student  has 
overlooked,  and  so  to  judge  of  the  bulk  by  this  sample 
taken  at  random  ?  Let  Mr.  Banham  ponder  the  wise  words 
of  Professor  Muller,  which  I  have  quoted.  Finally,  Mr. 
Banham  supports  my  contention  with  the  following  naive 
admission.  An  examiner  can  only  judge  of  his  candidate 
by  the  answers  he  receives  from  him  at  the  time,  and  cannot 
take  into  consideration  the  answers  he  received  from  the 
same  student  at  his  last  test.”  This  is  precisely  what  I 
complain  of,  and  until '  the  teacher’s  verdict  is  taken  into 
account  the  examination  will  remain  a  lottery,  and  the 
diploma  a  very  doubtful  honour. 

And  yet  these  gentlemen  demand  protection  as  against 
the  schools !  What  greater  power  do  they  want  ?  Who 
are  greater  despots  than  themselves  ?  They  are  practically 
omnipotent  in  their  decisions ;  they  are  quite  inexorable, 
and  will  not  listen  to  any  appeal ;  their  doings  are  inscrut¬ 
able,  for  their  examinations  are  not  printed,  as  the  medical 
examiners’  papers  are,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  every 
student  is  put  to  the  same  test.  They  wield  a  terrible 
power;  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the 
students,  and  by  their  decrees  they  can  determine  whether 
a  particular  school  shall  flourish  or  decay.  These  schools 
have  no  support  from  Government,  and  their  continuance  is 
due  alone  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  their  principals  and 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  have  all  received  the  E-oyal  Licence  to  teach,  and  they 
are  therefore  entitled  to  public  respect.  The  teachers  in 
these  schools  may  form  but  a  small  minority  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  but  they  represent  a  very  important  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  they  ought  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other, 
to  be  treated  with  deference.  I  very  much  fear  that  there 
is  a  tendency  amongst  some  of  the  profession,  and  notably 
amongst  the  examiners,  towards  ingratitude  and  contempt 
for  those  who  have  benefited  them.  They  are  like  men 
climbing  a  ladder,  and 
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- “  When  they  once  attain  the  upmost  round 

They  unto  the  ladder  turn  their  back, 

Look  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  they  did  ascend.” 

Before  closing,  I  would  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  pupils,  and  the  members  of  the  profession  gene¬ 
rally,  to  a  very  clever  letter  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal,  in  which  Mr.  W.  R.  Davison  furnishes 
us  with  the  private  opinion,  publicly  expressed,  of  one  of 
the  examiners.  This  person  declares  that  ‘‘  Half  of  the 
students  that  come  up  for  examination  should  be  rejected, 
and  the  other  half  kicked  out  of  the  profession  !”  This,  as 
an  utterance  of  a  man  holding  an  important  office  in  a 
great  educational  institution,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unexampled 
for  its  coarseness — I  might  almost  say,  its  brutality.  Mr. 
Davison  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  public  for  his 
courageous  exposure  of  wickedness  in  high  places  ;  and  I 
hope  the  profession  will  not  allow  such  conduct  to  go  un¬ 
punished.  My  own  belief  is  that  this  declaration  is  simply 
an  over-frank  avowal  of  the  real  intentions  of  some  at  least 
of  the  examiners,  but  if  it  is  so  it  will  certainly  lead  to  fatal 
consequences.  If  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
attempt,  through  these  officers,  to  maintain  a  monopoly, 
and  exclude  their  neighbours  from  their  natural  rights,  they 
will  without  doubt  over-reach  themselves  by  causing  a  great 
schism,  whereby  they  will  fall  in  public  estimation  and  see 
their  profession  flooded  with  inferior  men.  This  has  already 
happened  in  other  professions  in  Scotland. 

I  should  like  to  touch  upon  the  pupilage  question,  but, 
fearing  to  trespass  too  far  upon  your  kindness,  I  forbear, 
and  sign  myself,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 


DOCKING  HORSES. 

By  R.  H.  Hilhouse. 

30,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C.  ; 
Aug.  SOM,  1884. 

Sirs, — By  the  Morning  Post  and  County  Gentleman  I 
observe,  “  So  far  as  the  veterinary  profession  are  concerned, 
the  question  is  reduced  to  a  phantom,  and  that  the  Society 
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will  not  take  proceedings  against  veterinary  surgeons  where 
they  have  used  due  care  and  skill.”  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  feasible  and  businesslike.  Put  down  promiscuous  dock¬ 
ing  (in  lay  hands  often  mutilation)  by  all  means.  Breeders, 
however,  can  hardly  rest  satisfied,  for  to  them  it  is  an 
important  question  on  the  score  of  safety,  comfort,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  advantageous  sale,  with  the  indefiniteness  of 
opinion,  as  we  read  it  in  the  papers ;  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  endorse  on  their  behalf  the  views  in  the  Fields  August 
16th,  1884 :  The  horse-owning  public  would  prefer  to 

have  heard  from  the  veterinary  body  a  well-considered 
statement  of  the  conditions  in  which,  in  their  opinion, 
docking  is  expedient,  and,  when  expedient,  how  the  opera¬ 
tion  can  best  be  performed.  If  the  majority  thought  docking 
is  cruel,  and  had  given  their  reason,  they  would  have  done 
more  to  check  the  practice  than  any  number  of  convictions.^' 
Hear,  hear !  The  zeal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  outran  their  judgment ;  they 
threatened  early  pains  and  penalties  without  approaching 
the  subject  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  or  with  any  attempt  to 
recognise  what  practical  men  had  to  urge — hence  so  much 
heat.  We  horse-breeders  would  lose  all  confidence  in  a 
profession  very  soon  that  yielded  to  such  pressure.  Of  this 
I  am  certain — sagacity  on  a  wrong  track  is  fatal  to  societies, 
equally  with  the  individual.  This  was  recognised  by  Mr. 
Williams,  who  asked  if  they  were  to  tolerate  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Society  in  the  performance  of  what  they 
regarded  as  a  necessary  and  expedient  operation.  But 
where  the  inconsistency  seems  to  me  to  rest  is  here.  A  and 
B  are  two  horse-dealers.  A’s  horse  is  a  screw,  and  to  keep 
his  money  together  he  must  be  unnerved.  B^s  horse  carries 
an  inordinate  length  of  tail,  and  to  embellish  him,  and  keep 
his  money  together  it  is  thought  good  to  dock  him.  The 
Society  let  A  operate  without  remark;  but  B  is  to  be 
ostracised  and  howled  down,  although  dividing  the  nerve, 
at  twicCf  in  neurotomy,  must  of  necessity  be  the  more  painful 
of  the  two.  So  long  as  there  are  horses  and  horses,  tails 
and  tails,  docking  must  be  part  of  the  veterinary  programme. 
I  don’t  hold  with  stump  tails  and  the  abuse  for  one  moment, 
but  I  do  say  I  am,  and  other  farmers  are,  qualified  to  act  in 
regard  to  their  charges  without  dictation  from  outsiders, 
and  we  are  as  good  judges  of  cruelty,  &c.,  as  any  section  of 
society  can  be.  When  the  Society  next  want  a  concession 
at  the  hands  of  the  profession  or  the  trade,  they  will  perhaps 
use  moderation  and  suavity  ;  for  bombast  and  intolerance 
must  be  barren  of  results  when  pitted  against  the  practice 
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and  experience  of  those  who  possess  the  savoir  faire  in  the 
treatment  of  stock  and  horses. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian^ 


THE  HACKNEY  AND  CLEVELAND  BAY 

STUD-BOOKS. 

By  the  Same. 

Sirs, — I  am  glad  to  see  the  general  interest  evinced  in 
the  above  by  my  veterinary  friends.  Mr.  Thomas  Ches- 
terman,  “  F.  S.,”  and  others,  should  write  for  forms  of 
membership  and  the  memorandum  of  ^  The  Articles  of  As¬ 
sociation  and  Bye-Laws  ’  to  the  respective  secretaries — 
Mr.  H.  Ewen,  Registered  Office  of  the  Hackney  Stud-book 
Society,  Norwich  Mercury  Office,  Norwich  ;  and  for  the 
Cleveland  Bay-horse  Society's  Stud-book,  which  will  shortly 
be  published,  to  Mr.  W.  Scarth-Dixon,  West  Moor  House, 
Marton,  Middlesboro^  (Yorks).  Whilst  yielding  to  no  one 
in  my  appreciation  of  blood,  I  believe  a  large  field  for 
enterprise  is  opened  up  by  these  societies,  which  recognise 
a  well-defined  want  which  the  blood-horse  cannot  supply, 
and  that  is,  a  good  fore-hand  and  neat  all-round  action,  a 
better  seller  than  crossing  will  produce  (with  half  or  three- 
quarter  blood,  topped  with  blue  blood),  and  other  minute 
details  in  breeding  which  I  will  not  intrude  here,  as  I  have 
already  occupied  your  space  too  fully.  In  answer  to  a 
correspondent,  I  am  not  appointed  agricultural  editor  to  the 
Morning  Post,  but  the  editor  asked  me  to  write  on  horse 
matters  and  local  interest,  which  1  accede  to  with  pleasure 
in  my  leisure,  and  thought  you  would  like  to  know ;  but  I 
had  no  idea  of  seeing  that  note  in  print.  I  don’t  know  that 
it  matters  declaring  the  authorship,  except  that  it  reads 
egotistically,  and  can  be  of  no  interest  to  the  general 
public. 

I  welcome  these  agricultural  reports  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  Monday ;  Morning  Post,  Tuesday ;  and  the  Times 
having  a  fixed  day  is  good;  and  it  is  a  pity  my  brother 
farmers  do  not  support  their  class  literature  better.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette,  &c.  In  America  the  farm  paper  is  looked 
forward  to  with  avidity.  I  have  known  of  men  making 
£40  a  week  out  there,  solely  by  watching  the  advertising 
sheets.  Americans  push  business  more  than  we  do,  and 
they  have  not  a  tithe  of  our  advantages  in  the  shape  of 
markets ;  but  they  are  exact  and  scale  everything.  There’s 
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no  give  out  there  on  a  deal.  If  provincial  veterinary 
surgeons  were  to  influence  fashion  in  th«  direction  indi¬ 
cated  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  country.  And  let  us  agitate  for  stallion  and 
bull  clubs,  where  the  best  blood  could  be  had  at  the  lowest 
remunerative  cost.  With  commerce  floored  and  agriculture 
depressed,  it  is  high  time  something  was  done  to  improve 
things  all  round.  The  old  order  has  changed,  giving 
place  to  new,”  and  those  who  recognise  this  and  act  without 
loss  of  time  will  be  handsomely  repaid,  I  believe.  The 
scarcity  of  horses  of  the  useful  stamp  is  not  confined  to  this 
country  alone,  and  inquiry  is  not  now  confined  to  one  or 
two  continental  nations ;  but  the  whole  of  Europe  are  com¬ 
peting  in  our  far  away  colonies,  &c. :  e.g.  New  South  Wales 
for  horses — I  read  in  the  County  Gentleman,  ‘‘  Russia  more 
particularly.”  Where  should  we  be  for  cavalry  horses  if 
there  was  a  European  complication  ? 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.^ 


Pathological  Contributions. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

In  Great  Britain,  during  the  four  weeks  ending  August 
30th,  1884,  there  were  28  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease 
reported,  and  128  cattle  attacked.  These  outbreaks  occurred 
in  the  Counties  of  Bucks,  Essex,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Middle¬ 
sex,  Surrey,  York  (East  Riding),  York  (West  Riding),  and 
the  Metropolis  in  England ;  and  in  the  Counties  of  Fife, 
Lanark,  Perth,  and  Ross,  in  Scotland. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

During  the  four  weeks  ending  September  13th,  1884,  the 
returns  published  in  the  London  Gazette  show  that  11  fresh 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  was  reported  in  Great  Britain,  and 
43  animals  attacked. 

These  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  following  counties  : — 
1  in  Gloucestershire,  2  in  Hampshire,  1  in  Kent,  4  in  Leices¬ 
ter,  1  in  Norfolk,  1  in  Northampton,  and  1  in  Sussex,  which 
proved  on  further  investigation  to  be  a  disease  of  a  non- 
contagious  nature,  affecting  2  animals  in  a  herd  of  10  young 
cattle. 

In  the  corresponding  period  of  1883  the  disease  had 
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reached  its  maximum  since  the  commencement  of  the  out¬ 
break  in  1880.  The  total  number  of  fresh  places  in  which 
the  disease  appeared  in  the  period  referred  to  was  3764,  and 
73,307  animals  were  attacked. 


SWINE  FEVER. 

In  the  nine  weeks  ending  August  30th,  495  outbreaks  of 
this  disease  were  reported  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  2013 
swine  were  attacked,  608  of  which  died.  Of  these  out¬ 
breaks  476  occurred  in  England,  14  in  Wales,  and  5  in 
Scotland. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

The  Virus  of  Rabies. — In  answer  to  a  query  addressed 
to  M.  Pasteur  by  Dr.  Heath,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Rouse,  the 
assistant  director  of  M.  Pasteur’s  laboratory,  replies — In 
an  animal  that  has  died  of  rabies  there  is  nothing  virulent 
but  the  saliva,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  nervous  system. 
The  blood,  the  muscles,  and  the  viscera  do  not  appear  to 
contain  the  rabies  virus.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of 
the  inoculation  of  rabies  in  the  performance  of  an  autopsy. 
The  attenuated  virus  which  you  ask  for  is  still  under  inves¬ 
tigation.  Thus  far,  it  has  only  been  tried  on  dogs,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  M.  Pasteur  would  not 
dare  as  yet  to  make  trials  with  it  on  man.” — New  York 
Medical  Journal,  23. 

Death  from  Hydrophobia. — A  woman  has  died  in  Uni¬ 
versity  College  Hospital  of  hydrophobia,  appearing  after 
an  unusually  long  incubation  period,  viz.  twelve  months, — 
Medical  Times. 

Diseased  Meat. — The  Inspector  of  the  Holborn  District 
Board  of  Works  has  seized  and  destroyed,  within  the  past 
few  days,  the  following  quantities  of  meats  intended  for 
human  consumption  :  — Rabbits,  6000  lb. ;  mutton,  including 
lamb,  9400  lb. ;  beef,  49,000  lb. ;  pork,  16,200  lb. ;  veal  and 
other  kinds,  like  pigs^  plucks,  kidneys,  &c.,  8400  lb. ;  or, 
in  round  numbers,  89,000  lb.  of  flesh,  &c.,  unfit  for  food. 

Unsound  Horseflesh  Intended  for  Food  — A  butcher, 
named  Renton,  of  St.  Leonard’s  Street,  Edinburgh,  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  having  on  his  premises  1431b.  of  unsound 
horseflesh,  which  was  meant  for  human  food.  The  Sheriff 
said  it  was  a  digusting  and  abominable  offence,  and  showed 
what  dangers  the  public  were  exposed  to.  He  fined  the 
defendant  £15,  or  in  default  30  days'  imprisonment. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — ClOEBO* 


ISOLATED  OUTBREAKS  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

For  several  months  past  foot-and-mouth  disease  has 
assumed  what  might  be  called  a  sporadic  character,  appear¬ 
ing  here  and  there  at  places  quite  distant  from  each  other, 
and  under  circumstances  which  render  it  evident  that  the 
centres  of  disease  are  not  in  any  way  connected  the  one 
with  the  other.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  affection 
is  very  mild  in  its  nature,  and  many  of  the  animals  attacked 
exhibit  so  little  evidence  of  disease  that  close  observation  is 
required  to  detect  it.  Further,  the  adoption  of  the  ordinary 
precautions  in  regard  to  isolation  of  diseased  animals,  dis¬ 
infection  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  attendance  on 
diseased  animals,  and  attention  to  those  sanitary  measures 
which  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  the  care  of  farm-stock, 
have  been  especially  successful  in  restricting  the  area  of  the 
infection.  Not  only  has  the  malady  in  many  instance  been 
confined  to  the  animals  in  the  field  where  it  first  broke  out, 
but  when  the  animals  which  were  suffering  have  been 
detected  in  the  early  stage  and  at  once  removed  from  the 
herd,  a  large  proportion  of  those  which  were  in  contact  with 
the  subjects  of  the  affection  have  entirely  escaped. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  infection  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  been  confined,  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
certain  restricted  areas  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  not  reassuring  to  see  that  the  disease  breaks  out  from 
time  to  time  without  there  being  any  detectable  cause  for 
its  appearance. 

The  believers  in  the  spontaneous  origin  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  refer  triumphantly  to  the  recent 
outbreaks  as  affording  positive  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
their  views.  How  is  it  possible  they  say  to  assert  that  the 
disease  arises  only  from  infection  when  the  animal  which 
is  attacked  has  been  in  the  farm  for  months  and  no  centre 
of  disease  exists  nearer  than  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  no 
outbreak  has  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  for  a 
year  or  more  ?  Spontaneous  origin  is  the  natural  explanation. 

In  dealing  with  common  things  the  ordinary  observer 
would  treat  in  a  very  cavalier  manner  an  opponent  who 
thought  fit  to  carry  the  theory  of  spontaneous  origin  of 
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specific  diseases  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  If,  for  example, 
an  attempt  were  made  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  an 
oak  sapling  in  such  a  way  on  the  plea  that  no  acorns  were 
ever  produced  in  the  district,  and  no  one  had  seen  a  single 
specimen  for  years,  and  the  sapling  stood  alone  amidst  a 
host  of  dissimilar  plants,  an  evidence  of  the  productive 
power  of  nature,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  argument  would  be 
seriously  listened  to  for  a  moment ;  and  yet  to  the  patho¬ 
logist  the  appearance  of  an  infectious  disease  is  quite  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  germs  of  that 
disease  have  in  some  way  been  introduced  into  the  system, 
as  the  growth  of  an  oak  plant  is  proof  of  the  introduction  into 
the  ground  of  an  acorn.  A  final  objection  which  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  theory  of  spontanietyof  coiitagia  may  urge  when 
met  by  the  assertion  that  the  presence  of  the  disease  implies 
the  presence  of  the  germ  is  commonly  formulated  in  the 
worn-out  phrase  How  did  the  first  case  occur  ?”  An  equally 
sapient  query  would  be,  how  did  the  first  oak  occur  ? 

In  most  of  the  recent  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  an 
inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  one  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  no  facts 
have  been  brought  to  light  to  account  for  its  sudden  appear¬ 
ance.  If  the  true  state  of  the  case  could  be  ascertained 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  matter  would  assume  a  very 
common-place  character,  but  we  confess  that  we  do  not 
expect  much  from  an  oificial  visit,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  elicit  evidence  from  persons  who  are  often  most  interested 
in  withholding  it. 

When  the  outbreak  of  disease  is  due  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  infected  animal  or  some  equally  palpable 
cause,  the  inquirer  experiences  no  great  difiiculty  in 
reaching  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  what  chance  is 
there  of  proving  to  demonstration  through  what  channel 
the  infective  matter  was  transmitted  when  all  ordinary 
methods  of  infection  are  absent  ?  A  man,  or  a  dog,  or  bird 
can  carry  the  germ  of  a  disease,  and  an  accidental  visit 
of  either  to  a  field  or  shed  in  which  animals  are  kept  will 
be  sufiicient  to  do  the  mischief,  no  suspicion  being  excited 
meanwhile.  Under  the  cover  of  darkness  diseased  animals 
may  be  driven  along  roads,  and  even  put  into  pastures  by 
the  roadside  for  rest  and  refreshment,  without  the  owner  of 
the  farm  being  any  the  wiser ;  and  if  his  suspicions  were 
aroused  he  would  be  powerless  to  protect  himself  from  occa¬ 
sional  and  remote  causes  of  disease,  but  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  he  may  rest  quite  satisfied  that  whenever  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  appears  among  his  stock  the  infective  matter 
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from  a  previous  case  of  the  disease  has  in  some  manner 
been  brought  on  to  his  premises.  This  fact  may  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mystery,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 


FREEZING  MICROTOMES. 

Mr.  Swift,  Optician,  of  81,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  has 
introduced  to  our  notice  two  very  portable  and  effective 
freezing  microtomes,  invented  by  Mr.  Golding-Bird.  Figs. 
1  and  2  show  the  two  forms  of  the  instruments,  which  are 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2 


That  for  ice  (Fig.  1)  consists  of  a  non-conducting  cylin¬ 
drical  box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  removable,  and  in  this 
part  is  placed  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  upper  portion 
or  top  is  fitted  with  a  metal  disc,  on  which  is  placed  the 
preparation  to  be  frozen.  Over  this,  and  working  on  the 
outside  of  the  box,  is  a  brass  screw  cap  that  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  turning  on  its  fitting ;  the  edge  of  this  cap 
has  sixty  notched  divisions,  each  of  which  can  be  stopped 
by  the  spring  catch,  one  division  corresponding  to  a  section 
of  -poV-o  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  glass  disc  is  inserted 
on  the  top  of  the  cap,  over  which  (without  defacement) 
slides  the  edge  of  an  ordinary  razor.  The  rapidity  of  the 
freezing  action  of  this  microtome  is  remarkable,  as  it  will 
solidify  a  considerable  anatomical  substance  in  two  minutes, 
and  preserve  it  in  this  condition  for  half  an  hour  while  in 
use  in  the  hand,  or  for  two  hours  when  untouched. 

The  ether  microtome  (Fig.  2)  is  similarly  constructed  to 
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the  ice  apparatus  (Fig.  1),  except  that  it  has  a  chamher  or 
reservoir  for  ether  instead  of  ice,  the  ordinary  spray  jet 
interposing  it  and  the  underside  of  the  top  of  the  machine. 
When  the  spray  is  projected  hy  the  ordinary  india-rubber 
pump,  all  the  ether  that  has  not  evaporated  returns  to  the 
chamber  from  whence  it  is  propelled,  thereby  effecting  a  great 
saving.  This  in  sixty  seconds  solidifies  a  preparation  one 
quarter  inch  in  thickness,  and  keeps  it  in  that  condition  long 
enough  for  sixty  sections  to  be  cut.  The  preparation  can 
he  resolidified  by  using  the  pump. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  inventions,  which  are  patented, 
is  their  remarkable  portability ;  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
particularly  useful  to  the  veterinary  pathologist  when  en¬ 
gaged  on  an  inquiry  at  a  distance  from  his  own  study.  Ice 
or  ether  are  obtainable  everywhere,  and  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  procuring  any  number  of  good  sections  of  a 
morbid  specimen  for  examination  at  leisure ;  whereas  it  is 
not  always  convenient  to  carry  home  a  bulky  mass,  and 
generally  impossible  to  preserve  it  in  a  fit  state  for  examina¬ 
tion  afterwards. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


DR.  BALLINGER  ON  MINUTE  ORGANISMS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Montreal, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ballinger  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
lowest  forms  of  life,  as  revealed  by  the  modern  microscope. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  projected  on  the 
screen  by  Mr.  John  Cotterell,  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  passages  in  Dr.  Ballin¬ 
ger’s  lecture  ; — The  labour,  enthusiasm,  and  perseverance  of 
thirty  years,  stimulated  by  the  insight  of  a  rare  and  master 
mind,  and  aided  by  lenses  of  steadily  advancing  perfection, 
have  enabled  the  student  of  life-forms  not  simply  to  become 
possessed  of  an  inconceivably  broader,  deeper,  and  truer 
knowledge  of  the  great  world  of  visible  life,  of  which  he 
himself  is  a  factor,  but  also  to  open  up  and  penetrate  into  a 
world  of  minute  living  things  so  ultimately  little  that  we 
cannot  adequately  conceive  them,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
perfect  in  their  adaptations  and  wonderful  in  their  histories. 
These  organisms,  while  they  are  the  least,  are  also  the  low¬ 
liest  in  nature,  and  are  totally  devoid  of  what  is  known  as 
organic  structure,  even  when  scrutinised  with  our  most 
powerful  and  perfect  lenses.  Now,  these  organisms  lie  on 
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the  very  verge  and  margin  of  the  vast  area  of  what  we  know 
as  living.  They  possess  the  essential  properties  of  life,  but 
in  their  most  initial  state.  And  their  numberless  billions, 
springing  every  moment  into  existence  wherever  putrescence 
appeared,  led  to  the  question — How  do  they  originate  ?  Do 
they  spring  up  de  novo  from  the  highest  point  on  the  area  of 
not-life  which  they  touch  ?  Are  they,  in  short,  the  direct 
product  of  some  yet  uncorrelated  force  in  nature,  changing 
the  dead,  the  unorganised,  the  not-living  into  definite  forms 
of  life  ?  Now,  this  is  a  profound  question,  and  that  it  is  a 
difficult  one  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  that  it  is  a  question 
for  our  laboratories  is  certain.  And  after  careful  and  pro¬ 
longed  experiment  and  research  the  legitimate  question  to 
be  asked  is — Do  we  find  that  in  our  laboratories  and  in  the 
obscured  processes  of  nature  now  that  the  not-living  can  be, 
without  the  intervention  of  living'things,  changed  into  that 
which  lives  ?  To  that  question  the  vast  majority  of  practical 
biologists  answer  without  hesitancy — No,  we  have  no  facts  to 
justify  such  a  conclusion.  Professor  Huxley  shall  represent 
them.  He  says,  The  properties  of  living  matter  distinguish 
it  absolutely  from  all  other  kinds  of  things  and,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  furnishes  us 
with  no  link  between  the  living  and  the  not-living.^^  Now, 
let  us  carefully  remember  that  the  great  doctrine  of  Charles 
Darwin  has  furnished  biology  with  a  magnificent  generalisa¬ 
tion — one,  indeed,  which  stands  upon  so  broad  a  basis  that 
great  masses  of  detail  and  many  needful  interlocking  facts  are 
of  necessity  relegated  to  the  quiet  workers  of  the  present  and 
the  earnest  labourers  of  the  years  to  come.  But  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  The  constant  and  universal  action 
of  variation,  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,’’  few  who  are  competent  to  grasp  will  have 
the  temerity  to  doubt.  And  to  many,  that  which  lies  within 
it  as  a  doctrine  and  forms  the  fibre  of  its  fabric  is  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  continuity,  an  unbroken  stream  of  unity  running 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  entire  organic  series.  The 
plant  and  the  animal,  the  lowliest  organised  and  the  most 
complex,  the  minutest  and  the  largest,  are  related  to  each 
other  so  as  to  constitute  one  majestic  organic  whole.  Now, 
to  this  splendid  continuity  practical  biology  presents  no 
adverse  fact.  All  our  most  recent  and  most  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  confirms  it.  But  the  question  is — Does  this  con¬ 
tinuity  terminate  now  in  the  living  series,  and  is  there  then 
a  break — a  sharp,  clear  discontinuity,  and  beyond,  another 
realm  immeasurably  less  endowed,  known  as  the  realm  of 
not-life  ?  or — Does  what  has  been  taken  for  the  clear-cut 
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boundary  of  the  vital  area,  when  more  deeply  searched, 
reveal  the  presence  of  a  force  at  present  unknown,  which 
changes  not-living  into  the  living,  and  thus  makes  all  nature 
an  unbroken  sequence  and  a  continuous  whole  ?  That  this 
is  a  great  question,  a  question  involving  large  issues,  will  be 
seen  by  all  who  have  familiarised  themselves  with  the  thought 
and  fact  of  our  times.  But  we  must  treat  it  purely  as  a 
question  of  science  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  life  first 
appeared  upon  the  earth,  it  is  only  a  question  of  whether  there 
is  any  natural  force  now  at  work  building  not-living  matter 
into  living  forms.  Nor  have  we  to  determine  whether  or 
not,  in  the  indefinite  past,  the  not-vital  elements  on  the 
earth,  at  some  point  of  their  highest  activity,  were  endowed 
with  or  became  possessed  of  the  properties  of  life.  On  that 
subject  there  is  no  doubt.  The  elements  that  compose  proto¬ 
plasm — the  physical  basis  of  all  living  things — are  the 
familiar  elements  of  the  world  without  life.  The  mystery 
of  life  is  not  in  the  elements  that  compose  the  vital  stuff. 
We  know  them  all ;  we  know  their  properties.  The  mys¬ 
tery  consists  solely  in  how  these  elements  can  be  so  combined 
as  to  acquire  the  transcendant  properties  of  life.  Moreover, 
to  the  investigator  it  is  not  a  question  of  by  what  means 
matter  dead,  without  the  shimmer  of  a  vital  quality,  became 
either  slowly  or  suddenly  possessed  of  the  properties  of  life. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  that  whatever  the  power  that  wrought 
the  change,  that  power  was  competent,  as  the  issue  proves. 
But  that  which  calm  and  patient  research  has  to  determine 
is,  whether  matter  demonstrably  not  living  can  be,  without 
the  aid  of  organisms  already  living,  endowed  with  the 
properties  of  life.  Judged  of  hastily  and  apart  from  the 
facts,  it  may  appear  to  sonie  minds  that  an  origin  of  life 
from  not-life,  by  sheer  physical  law,  would  be  a  great  philo¬ 
sophical  gain,  an  indefinitely  strong  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  If  this  were  so,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  is 
believed  to  be  so,  it  would  speak  and  does  speak  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  spirit  of  science  pervading  our  age.  For 
although  the  vast  majority  of  biologists  in  Europe  and 
America  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  vuey  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  refusal  to  accept  as  in  any  sense  com¬ 
petent  the  reputed  evidence  of  spontaneous  generation 
which  demonstrates,  at  least,  that  what  is  sought  by  our 
leaders  in  science  is  not  the  mere  support  of  hypotheses, 
cherished  though  they  may  be,  but  the  truth,  the  uncoloured 
truth,  from  nature.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
present  existence  of  what  has  been  called  spontaneous 
generation,”  the  origin  of  life  de  novo  to-day,  by  physical 
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law,  is  by  no  means  required  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Professor  Huxley,  for  example,  says,  If  all  living  beings 
have  been  evolved  from  pre-existing  forms  of  life,  it  is 
enough  that  a  single  particle  of  protoplasm  should  once 
have  appeared  upon  the  globe,  as  the  result  of  no  matter 
what  agency  ;  any  further  independent  formation  of  proto¬ 
plasm  would  be  sheer  waste.^^  And  why?  we  may  ask. 
Because  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  unique  properties 
of  protoplasm,  and  the  living  forms  built  out  of  it,  is  the 
power  to  multiply  indefinitely  and  for  ever !  What  need, 
then,  of  spontaneous  generation  ?  A  locomotive  on  a  great 
journey,  that  is  specifically  endowed  with  the  power  to 
generate  its  own  steam,  surely  does  not  need  stationary 
engines  placed  all  along  the  line  to  generate  steam  for  it. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  evidence  has  been  adduced  purport¬ 
ing  to  support,  if  not  establish,  the  origin  in  dead  matter  of 
the  least  and  lowest  forms  of  life.  But  it  evinces  no  preju¬ 
dice  to  say  that  it  is  inefficient.  For  a  moment  study  the 
facts.  The  organisms  which  were  used  to  test  the  point  at 
issue  were  those  known  as  septic.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  are  inexpressibly  minute.  The  smallest  of  them  indeed 
is  so  small  that  fifty  millions  of  them,  if  laid  in  order,  would 
only  fill  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  inch.  Many  are 
relatively  larger,  but  all  are  supremely  minute.  Now,  these 
organisms  are  universally  present  in  enormous  numbers,  and 
ever  rapidly  increasing — in  all  moist  putrefaction  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Referring  to  an  experiment  made  with 
a  few  shreds  of  fish  muscle  and  brain  in  pure  water,  and 
which  in  a  brief  space  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  many 
living  and  moving  organisms,  Dr.  Dallinger  asked,  “  How 
did' these  organisms  arise?’'  The  water  was  pure;  they 
were  not  discoverJtble  in  the  fresh  muscle  of  fish.  Yet  in  a 
dozen  hours  the  vessel  of  water  is  peopled  with  hosts  of 
individual  forms  which  no  mathematics  could  number  !  How 
did  they  arise — from  universally  diffused  germs,  or  from  the 
direct  physical  change  of  dead  matter  into  living  forms  ? 
Twelve  years  ago  the  life  histories  of  these  forms  were 
unknown.  We  did  not  know  biologically  how  they  de¬ 
veloped.  And  yet  with  this  great  deficiency  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  by  some  that  their  mode  of  origin  could  be  determined 
by  heat  experiments  on  the  adult  forms.  Roughly  the 
method  was  this.  It  was  assumed  that  nothing  vital  could 
resist  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Fluids  then  containing 
full-grown  organisms  in  enormous  multitudes,  chiefly  bac¬ 
teria,  were  placed  in  flasks,  and  boiled  for  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  While  they  were  boiling  the  necks  of  the  flasks 
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were  hermetically  closed,  and  the  flask  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  unopened  for  various  periods.  The  reasoning  was  : 
Boiling  has  killed  all  forms  of  vitality  in  the  flask.  By  the 
hermetical  sealing  nothing  living  can  gain  subsequent  access 
to  the  fluid  ;  therefore,  if  living  organisms  do  appear  when 
the  flask  is  opened,  they  must  have  arisen  in  the  dead  matter 
de  novo  by  spontaneous  generation.  But  if  they  do  never 
so  arise  the  probability  is  that  they  originate  in  spores 
or  germs.  Now,  it  must  be  observed  concerning  this  method 
of  inquiry  that  it  could  never  be  final;  it  is  incompetent  by 
deficiency.  Its  results  could  never  be  exhaustive  until  the 
life  histories  of  the  organisms  involved  were  known.  And 
further,  although  it  is  a  legitimate  method  of  research  for 
partial  results,  and  was  of  necessity  employed,  yet  it  requires 
precise  and  accurate  manipulation.  A  thousand  possible 
errors  surround  it.  It  can  only  yield  scientific  results  in 
the  hands  of  a  master  in  physical  experiment.  And  we 
find  that  when  it  has  secured  the  requisite  skill,  as  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Tyndall  for  example,  the  result  has  been 
the  irresistible  deduction  that  living  things  have  never  been 
seen  to  originate  in  not-living  matter.  Then  the  ground  is 
cleared  for  the  strictly  biological  inquiry.  How  do  they 
originate  ?  To  answer  that  question  we  must  study  the  life 
histories  of  the  minutest  forms  with  the  same  continuity 
and  thoroughness  with  which  we  study  the  development  of 
a  crayfish  or  a  butterfly.  The  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  this 
is  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  organisms.  We  require 
powerful  and  perfect  lenses  for  the  work.  Happily  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  the  improvement  in  the  structure  of 
the  most  powerful  lenses  has  been  great  indeed.  Prior  to 
this  time  there  were  English  lenses  that  amplified  enor¬ 
mously.  But  an  enlargement  of  the  image  of  an  object 
avails  nothing  if  there  be  no  concurrent  disclosure  of  detail. 
Little  is  gained  by  expanding  the  image  of  an  object  from 
the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  if  there  be  not  an 
equivalent  revelation  of  hidden  details.  It  is  in  this  revealing 
quality,  which  I  shall  call  magnification,  as  distinct  from 
amplification,  that  our  recent  lenses  so  brilliantly  excel.  It 
is  not  easy  to  convey  to  those  unfamiliar  with  objects  of 
extreme  minuteness  a  correct  idea  of  what  this  power  is. 
But  at  the  risk  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  to  make  the 
higher  reaches  of  my  subject  intelligible  to  all,  I  would  fain 
make  this  plain.  Dr.  Dallinger  then  went  on  to  give  a 
series  of  greatly  magnified  illustrations,  beginning  with  the 
sting  of  the  bee,  and  going  on  through  a  long  series  of 
interesting  specimens  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  He  de- 
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scribed  and  illustrated  with  great  minuteness  experiments  in 
the  generation  of  these  forms  of  life,  from  all  of  which  he 
maintained  it  to  be  clearly  proved  that  dead  matter  cannot 
be  developed  into  living.  We  conclude,  he  said,  with  a 
definite  issue,  viz.  by  experiment  it  is  established  that 
living  forms  do  not  now  arise  in  dead  matter.  And  by 
study  of  the  forms  themselves  it  is  proved  that,  like  all  the 
more  complex  forms  above  them,  they  arise  in  parental 
products.  The  law  is  as  ever :  only  the  living  can  give  rise 
to  the  living. 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  PATHOGENIC  MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

A  VERY  distinguished  audience  recently  assembled  at 
the  Parkes  Museum  to  witness  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne^s 
‘‘  Demonstration  of  Pathogenic  Micro-Organisms.’^  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.  After  stating 
that  the  great  group  commonly  called  bacteria  might  most 
conveniently  be  subdivided  into  four  classes  : — (1)  Micro¬ 
cocci  (round  bodies),  (2)  Bacteria  (small  oval  or  rod¬ 
shaped  bodies),  (3)  Bacilli  (large  rod-shaped  bodies),  and 
(4)  Spirochaetia  and  spirilla  (rods  spirally  twisted),  and 
dwelling  on  the  great  variety  as  well  as  importance  of  the 
various  parts  played  by  this  great  group  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne  demonstrated  numerous  micro¬ 
photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  as  well  as  some 
drawings  by  means  of  a  lime-light  apparatus.  He  observed 
that  great  differences  existed  among  the  various  bacteria  in 
their  behaviour  towards  the  human  body ;  some  could  be 
injected  without  causing  any  injury,  others  could  not  grow 
in  the  living  body,  but  could  develop  in  dead  portions  of 
tissue  and  the  secretions  of  wounds,  giving  rise  to  poisonous 
products.  The  true  .pathogenic  organisms  were  able  to 
attack  the  living  body  and  multiply  in  it ;  they  included  the 
organisms  which  found  entrance  through  some  wound  giving 
rise  to  the  traumatic  infective  diseases ;  and  others  which 
could  obtain  entrance  without  any  observable  wound. 
Further,  certain  organisms,  such  as  the  jB.  anthracisy  were 
capable  of  growing  outside  the  body  in  dead  organic  sub¬ 
stance,  while  others,  such  as  the  B.  tuberculosis,  were  appa¬ 
rently  only  capable  of  development  in  the  living  organism  or 
under  artificial  conditions  which  reproduced  to  some  degree 
those  existing  in  the  tissues  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
though  capable  of  long  retaining  their  vitality  in  the  dry 
state.  With  regard  to  the  traumatic  infective  diseases,  he 
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thought  that  the  most  absolute  proof  had  been  furnished 
that  the  bacteria  found  in  them,  and  nothing  else,  were  the 
causes  of  these  diseases ;  to  establish  such  a  proposition  it 
was  necessary  that  an  organism  of  a  definite  form,  and  with 
definite  characteristics,  should  always  be  found  in  the  blood 
or  in  the  affected  part;  the  blood  or  the  affected  part  when 
inoculated  into  another  animal  of  the  same  species  must 
produce  the  same  disease  ;  when  the  blood  or  the  affected 
part  was  inoculated  on  a  suitable  soil  outside  the  body  the 
micro-organisms  grew  and  must  be  indefinitely  propagated 
in  similar  soil.  When  in  this  manner  the  organisms  had 
been  separated  from  the  remains  of  the  materials  in  which 
they  were  embedded,  their  inoculation  in  an  animal  must 
produce  again  the  same  disease,  the  same  organisms  being 
found  in  the  diseased  parts.  These  conditions  had  now 
been  fulfilled  with  regard  to  anthrax,  septiemmia  of  the 
mouse,  erysipelas,  tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  acute  pneu¬ 
monia.  With  regard  to  typhoid  fever,  relapsing  fever, 
cholera,  and  ague,  the  evidence  was  very  strong,  but  not 
conclusive.  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne  concluded  by  dwelling  on 
the  importance  of  surrounding  circumstances,  chiefly  those 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  unhygienic  conditions,  as  con¬ 
comitant  causes  of  disease  by  preparing  the  blood  for  the 
attacks  of  these  micro-organisms. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  dwelt  upon  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  the  organisms  which  produced  particular 
diseases  were  only  able  to  develop  under  very  special 
conditions,  instancing  the  bacillus,  which  caused  septicaemia 
in  the  housermouse,  but  which  was  unable  to  produce  any 
deleterious  effects  on  the  field-mouse.  He  thought  this  fact, 
which  showed  that  the  very  slight  difference  in  the  blood  of 
these  two  animals  was  sufiicient  to  alter  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  bacteria,  might  prove  of 
very  great  interest,  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive  that  by  the 
administration  of  some  medicines,  sufficient  alteration  might 
be  produced  in  the  blood  of  the  human  system  to  kill  off,  or 
to  prevent  the  development  of,  any  special  bacteria,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the 
patient.  Sir  Joseph  Lister  concluded  by  referring  at  some 
length  to  the  importance  of  Pasteur’s  researches  on  modified 
virus. 

Prof.  Humphry  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  great 
work  which  Sir  Joseph  Lister  had  already  achieved,  and 
looked  forward  with  great  hopes  to  the  future  of  medicine.— 
Medical  Times, 
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The  Medical  Times  in  directing  attention  to  this  subject 
says  that  the  ^  comma  ^  bacillus  is  turning  out  to  be  a 
common  bacillus  after  all.  In  another  column  we  publish 
a  memorandum  on  this  notorious  microbe  by  Dr.  T.  R. 
Lewis,  of  Netley,  which  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us 
by  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
The  two  most  important  facts  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lewis  are, 
first,  that  the  bacillus  found  by  Dr.  Koch  in  Egypt  was  not 
the  same  as  that  found  by  him  in  India  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  comma-like  bacilli,  indistinguishable  from  those  found  in 
cholera,  are  ordinarily  present  in  the  saliva  of  perfectly 
healthy  persons.  The  moral  is  clear.  First,  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  much  importance  to  the  conclusions  dependent  upon 
the  discovery  of  organisms,  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  which  experts  express  such  very  different  opinions ;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  unwise — and  was  unwise  in  Dr.  Koch — to 
publish  reports  in  the  middle  of  an  investigation.  Science 
is  becoming  too  theatrical — its  popularity  with  the  public 
exerting  a  baleful  influence  on  it,  and  tempting  men  to 
achieve  a  cheap  fame  by  publishing  premature  and  immature 
results.  Of  course  Dr.  Koch  may  be  able  to  dispose  success¬ 
fully  of  his  critics,  and  to  show  that  his  results  are  not  so 
crude  as  they  are  alleged  to  be.  But  men  will  be  tempted 
to  follow  Dr.  Koch’s  example  who  have  less  ability  to  hold 
their  own.’^ 

The  following  is  the  memorandum  alluded  to  in  the 
above  extract : 

Memorandum  on  the  **  Comma  Bacillus alleged  to  he  the 

Cause  of  Cholera* 

By  Surgeon-Major  Timothy  Richaehs  Lewis,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Pathology,  Army  Medical  School. 

With  a  view  of  studying  the  phase  which  the  cholera 
question  has  now  entered  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  German 
Cholera  Commission  in  Egypt  and  India,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  present  vacation  at  the  Army 
Medical  School  afibrded  of  proceeding  to  Marseilles,  where 
the  disease  has  been  prevalent  since  the  end  of  June.  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  was  so  kind  as  to  enlist  for  me  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Dr.  Le  Roy  de  Mericourt,  Medecin  en  Chef  of 

*  Report  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  De¬ 
partment. 
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the  French  Navy,  who,  in  various  ways,  did  his  utmost  to 
further  my  wishes.  Dr.  Marroin,  the  Chief  of  the  Sanitary 
Department  in  Marseilles,  was  so  good  as  to  introduce  me 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Pharo  Hospital,  where  the  cholera 
cases  are  treated,  and  where,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Trastour,  I  was  able  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  the  disease,  and  to  collect  material 
for  studying  afresh  the  microscopy  of  the  intestinal  dis¬ 
charges. 

Before,  however,  referring  to  the  results  of  my  own 
observations,  it  will  be  convenient  to  epitomise  the  published 
history  of  the  German  Commission  ;  to  point  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  Egypt  and 
in  India;  and  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  such  of  the 
circumstances  and  conclusions  as  appear  to  call  for  notice. 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Commission  in  Egypt,  Dr. 
Robert  Koch  reported,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  that  no  special  micro-parasites  had  been  discovered 
in  the  blood,  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  or  in  the 
liver  in  cholera,  but  that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
was  permeated  by  certain  bacilli  which  nearly  resembled 
in  size  and  form  the  bacilli  found  in  glanders.  As  is  well 
know  these  bacilli  are  straight,  and  are,  in  fact,  uncommonly 
like  the  ordinary  microphytes  associated  with  decay.  Dr. 
Koch  also  states  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  he 
had,  previous  to  proceeding  to  Egypt,  found  similar  bacilli 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  four  natives  of  India, 
hut  that  he  had  then  looked  upon  them  as  due  to  merely 
post-mortem  changes.  When  he  came  to  Egypt,  however, 
and  found  these  same  bacilli  in  the  intestines  of  perfectly 
fresh  cases,  he  felt  that  an  important  link  was  furnished 
towards  establishing  the  identity  of  the  disease  in  Egypt 
with  Indian  cholera. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  specimens  from  India  which 
Dr.  Koch  had  examined  were  those  which  were  sent,  at  the 
request  of  the  Imperial  Health  Department  in  Berlin,  by 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India. 
These  consisted  of  numerous  dry  cover-glass  specimens  of 
blood  which  I  had  collected  from  several  cholera  patients, 
and  of  portions  of  the  viscera  of  four  natives  who  had  died 
of  the  disease.  All  these  were  examined  by  me  before  they 
were  despatched,  and  portions  of  each  were  reserved  for 
further  study.  I  had  heard  nothing  further  of  them,  but 
the  publication  of  the  remarks  above  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Koch’s  Report  of  September  17th,  1883,  from  Alexandria, 
recalled  them  to  my  mind,  and  I  was  glad  to  infer  that  my 
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own  negative  results  had  been  confirmed  in  Berlin.  As 
already  observed^  no  importance  had  been  originally  attached 
to  the  organisms  which  were  present  in  the  intestinal  mucosa. 
During  the  last  six  months  I  have  examined  hundreds  of 
stained  microtome-sections  of  these  four,  and  of  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  cholera  intestines  in  my  possession,  and  have  found 
that  when  the  mucosa  is  infiltrated  with  microphytes  at  all 
they  are  either  micrococci,  bacteria,  or  long-oval,  and  straight 
bacilli. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  dated  Calcutta,  February 
2nd,  1884,  Dr.  Kocb,  however,  announces  for  the  first  time 
that  the  specific  bacillus  of  cholera  is  curved  or  comma- 
shaped,  and  not  straight,  so  that  apparently  it  had  become 
necessary  to  abandon  the  microbe  first  fixed  upon.  Assuming 
that  the  four  specimens  from  natives  of  India  which  have 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Koch  were  those  which  passed  through 
my  hands,  the  evidence  they  furnish  seems  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  view,  as  in  not  one  of  them  have  I  been  able 
to  detect  any  invasion  by  unmistakable  commas,”  though 
at  least  one  of  the  specimens  may  fairly  he  characterised  as 
abundantly  infiltrated  (in  the  manner  described  by  Dr. 
Koch)  by  straight  (and  as  I  prefer  to  call  them)  putrefactive 
bacilli.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  therefore,  any 
extensive  infiltration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in 
cholera  by  comma-shaped  bacilli  must  be  exceedingly  rare  ; 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  likewise  the  experience  of  the  members 
of  the  late  French  Cholera  Commission,  MM.  Straus,  Roux, 
and  Nocard,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  at  M.  Pasteur^s  laboratory  on  my  return  through 
Paris. 

Whilst  at  Marseilles  I  had,  as  already  stated,  opportunities 
of  observing  numerous  specimens  of  choleraic  excreta,  and 
found  that  comma-shaped  bacilli  were,  more  or  less  con¬ 
spicuously,  present  in  all  of  them,  though  in  some  instances 
more  than  one  slide  had  to  be  examined  before  any  could  be 
satisfactorily  detected.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  some 
of  the  discharges  in  which  these  organisms  were  present 
manifested  an  acid  reaction  when  tested  with  litmus  paper. 
As  Dr.  Koch  himself  remarks,  the  proportion  which  the 
comma-shaped  bacilli  bear  to  other  organisms  in  the  dejecta 
varies  greatly.  In  some  instances  only  one  or  two  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  while  in  others 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  Drs.  Nicati  and  Rietsch  (who 
are  at  present  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  disease  at 
Marseilles)  were  so  kind  as  to  show  me  a  specimen  of 
choleraic  material  they  had  obtained  from  the  small  intes- 
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tine,  in  which  the  commas  ”  existed  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  organisms.  This  is  a  condition,  however, 
which,  1  understand,  is  exceedingly  rare.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  samples  of  choleraic  dejecta  in  which 
totally  different  organisms  prevailed  to  a  like  exclusion  of 
others ;  and  in  one  instance  at  Marseilles  spirilla  of  various 
sizes  and  forms  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  micro¬ 
organisms  present.  So  far,  therefore,  the  selection  of  the 
comma-shaped  bacilli  as  the  materies  morhi  of  cholera  appears 
to  be  entirely  arbitrary. 

Dr.  Koch  and  his  colleagues  have  adduced  no  evidence  to 
show  that  they  are  more  pernicious  than  any  other  microbe  ; 
indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sole  argument  of  any  weight 
which  has  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  comma - 
shaped  bacillus  being  the  cause  of  cholera,  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  every  case  of  the 
disease,  and  that  the  German  Commission  had  not  succeeded 
in  finding  it  in  any  other.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  cholera  process  may  in  some  way  favour  the  growth 
of  these  bacilli,  and  that  these  are  not  necessarily  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Koch  remarks,  in  the  Report  from  Calcutta 
above  cited,  that  such  a  view  is  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  have  to  be  assumed  that  the  alimentary  canal  of  a 
person  stricken  with  cholera  must  have  already  contained 
these  particular  bacteria ;  and  seeing  that  they  have  invari¬ 
ably  been  found  in  a  comparatively  large  number  of  cases  of 
the  disease  both  in  Egypt  and  India — two  wholly  separate 
countries — it  would  be  necessary  to  assume,  further,  that 
every  individual  must  harbour  them  in  his  system.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  case,  because,  as  already  stated,  the 
comma-like  bacilli  are  never  found  except  in  cases  of 
cholera.^^ 

Had  Dr.  Koch  and  his  colleagues  submitted  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  mouth  and  fauces — the  very  commencement  of 
the  alimentary  canal — to  a  careful  microscopic  examination 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  which  they  have  submitted  the 
alvine  discharges,  I  feel  persuaded  that  such  a  sentence  as 
the  foregoing  would  not  have  been  written  seeing  that  comma- 
like  bacilli,  identical  in  size,  form,  and  in  their  reaction  with 
aniline  dyes,  with  those  found  in  choleraic  dejecta,  are 
ordinarily  present  in  the  mouth  of  perfectly  healthy  persons. 

[Since  this  memorandum  was  submitted,  I  have  observed 
that  Dr.  Koch  states,  in  his  recent  address  on  the  subject, 
that  after  his  return  to  Berlin  he  had  examined,  amongst 
other  things,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  for  comma-shaped 
bacilli,  but  had  found  none ;  and,  further,  that  he  had  con- 
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suited  persons  of  much  experience  in  bacterial  researches 
as  to  whether  they  had  ever  seen  such  organisms,  and  was 
told  that  they  had  not.  It  may  be  of  assistance  to  future 
observers  if  I  give  the  dimensions  of  half  a  dozen  comma- 
shaped  bacilli  as  found  in  each  of  the  following :  (a)  In  the 
alvine  discharges  of  three  cholera- affected  persons ;  (5)  in 
the  small  intestine  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  the  disease 
and  in  whom  they  existed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
organisms ;  (c)  in  a  cultivation  of  them  in  agar-agar  jelly ; 
and  {d)  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  of  three  healthy 
persons,  ranging  from  four  to  fifty  years  of  age.  The 
measurements  were  made  (with  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  Lond.)  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  1000  diameters — a  Powell  and  Lealand’s  -j^th  of 
an  inch  oil  immersion  lens,  with  a  wide  angle  condenser, 
being  used.] 


Length  and  Width  {in  Micro^millimetres)^  of  Comma- 

shaped  Bacilli. 


In  Cholekaic  Material. 

Number. 

Alvine  Discharges. 

Intestinal 

Contents 

(Autopsy). 

Cultivation  in 
Agar-agar 
Jelly. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

IX.  fX 

2-4  X  0-40 
2-6  X  0-40 
2-0  X  0-50 
2-2  X  0-45 
2-8x0-35t 
1-5  X  0-35 

2^0x0^60 

2- 5  X  0-65 

3- 2  X  0-70 
3*0  x  0*70 
2'5  X0*60 
2-0  X  0-50 

fX  fX 

1- 1 X  0-25 
1*8  X  0*35 

2- 0x060 

3- 0x0*70 
2-2x0*50 
1-6x0-40 

fX  fX 

2-0x0-40 

1-2x0-40 

1*5x0-45 

1-3x0-60 

2*lx0-50t 

1-2x0-50 

fX  fX 

1*6x0*40 

1.4x0-60 

1*8x0-50 

2*0x0-50 

2*6x0*45-]- 

rixo-35 

In  Secretions 

OE  THE  Mouth  in  Health. 

Number. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

fX  fX 

fX  fX 

fX  fX 

1 

2-0x0-50 

1*4x0-35 

1*5x0-50 

2 

1-3x0*35 

2-0x0-40 

1-3x0-50 

3 

1*6x0-40 

1*7x0*40 

1-0x0-30 

4 

l*2x0*35t 

1*3x0-45 

1*2x0-40 

5 

2-2x0-65 

2*1x0-50 

2-7x0-50 

6 

2*0x0-40 

2-8x0-401 

1*4x0*55 

*  One  micro-millimetre  (n)  =  *001  millimetre  [= 
f  S-sliaped  comma- bacilli. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  this  statement  to  the 
test;  and  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  methods  ordi¬ 
narily  adopted  for  staining  and  mounting  fungal  organisms 
of  this  character,  no  special  directions  need  be  given.  The 
procedure  followed  by  me  to  demonstrate  these  “  commas 
in  the  saliva  is  precisely  that  adopted  for  finding  them  in 
the  dejections.  A  little  saliva  should  be  placed  on  a  cover- 
glass  (preferably  in  the  morning  before  the  teeth  are  brushed) 
and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  either  spontaneously  or  aided 
by  a  gentle  heat.  The  dry  film  thus  obtained  should  be 
floated  for  a  minute  or  two  with  one  or  other  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  solutions  of  aniline  dyes  adopted  for  such  purposes, 
such,  for  example,  as  fuchsine,  gentian-violet,  or  methylene 
blue.  The  cover  should  then  be  gently  rinsed  with  distilled 
water,  and  the  film  re-dried  thoroughly.  The  preparation 
may  now  be  mounted  in  dammar  varnish  or  Canada  balsam 
dissolved  in  benzol,  and  should  be  examined  under  a  -rVth 
or  of  an  inch  oil-immersion  lens. 

As  in  choleraic 'discharges  so  in  the  saliva  the  number  of 
comma-shaped  bacilli  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly  in  dif¬ 
ferent  persons,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  person. 
Sometimes  only  one  or  two  commas  ”  will  be  seen  in  the 
field,  at  others  a  dozen  may  be  counted,  and,  occasionally, 
little  colony-groups  of  them  may  be  found  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  slide. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  and  as  bearing  upon 
what  has  been  already  said  regarding  the  general  absence  of 
comma-shaped  bacteria  from  the  intestinal  mucosa  itself, 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  manifest  any  special  tendency  for 
attacking  the  decaying  epithelial  scales  of  the  mouth,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for  the  most  part  found  free 
in  the  fluid,  the  epithelium  being  studded  with  other 
bacterial  forms. 

Persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  examining 
dry  saliva-films  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  organisms  which  are,  more  or  less,  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  ;  and  especially  at  the 
number  of  spirilla  with  which  the  fluid  is  generally  crowded. 
The  alvine  discharges  in  cholera  sometimes  swarm  with 
precisely  similar  spiral  organisms,  and,  indeed,  as  has  long 
been  know,  the  fluid  exuded  into  the  intestines  in  this 
disease  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  these  and 
allied  microbes.  But  so  far  as  my  own  experience — dating 
from  1869 — of  the  microscopic  examination  of  such  a  fluid 
goes,  all  the  microphytes  ordinarily  found  in  it  are  likewise 
to  be  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  secretions  of 
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the  mouth  and  fauces  of  unaffected  persons.  And  with 
reference  to  the  comma-like  bacilli  found  in  cholera,  to 
which  such  virulent  properties  have  been  ascribed,  I  shall 
continue  to  regard  them  as  identical  in  their  nature  with 
those  ordinarily  present  in  the  saliva  until  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  they  are  physiologically  different. 

In  another  article  the  same  journal  says,  It  is  stated 
that  at  last  success  has  attended  the  efforts  to  convey  cholera 
to  the  lower  animal.  Drs.  Nicati  and  Rietsch,  inspired  by 
Dr.  Koch’s  example  and  advice,  collected  masses  of  the 
cholera  microbe  from  the  intestines  of  patients,  who  had 
just  died  of  the  disease,  and  inoculated  some  dogs  and 
guinea-pigs  with  them.  All  the  animals  operated  on  were 
seized  with  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  and  died,  the  guinea- 
pigs  within  forty-eight  hours,  the  dogs  within  four  days. 
Other  experiments  were  made  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  bile  on  the  growth  of  the 
microbes,  which  it  was  found  were  destroyed  by  both  these 
secretions.  It  is  suggested  that  a  certain  means  of  diagnosing 
a  suspected  case  of  cholera  is  provided  by  the  injection  of 
the  stools  of  such  a  case  into  the  duodenum  of  a  guinea-pig, 
which  will  forthwith,  if  the  case  is  one  of  true  cholera,  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  disease.  We  are  not  told,  however,  whether 
the  injection  of  a  simple  diarrhoea  stool,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  may  not  be  attended  by  a  like  result.  The 
experiments  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of  Drs.  Nicati 
and  Rietsch  will,  no  doubt,  be  subjected  to  the  sharpest 
scrutiny.” 
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At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Shechita,  Dr.  H.  Behreiid 
recently  arranged  for  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  testing  the  practicability  of  using  anaes¬ 
thetics  when  slaughtering  animals  for  human  food.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  the  report,  and  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Behrend  which  accompanied  it : 

26,  Norfolk  Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Dear  Mr.  Montagu, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  forward¬ 
ing  the  report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Roeckel  and  myself,  of  the 
experiments  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  under 
anaesthetics.  When  you  placed  the  matter  in  my  hands  just 
twelve  months  ago,  I  selected  Mr.  Roeckel  to  carry  out  the 
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experiments — from  liis  official  position  as  administrator  of 
anaesthetics  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  elsewhere — and 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  associate  with  himself  Mr.  Shuter, 
one  of  the  assistant  surgeons  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
whose  untimely  death  is  a  great  loss  to  my  profession. 
Though  the  nature  of  the  experiments  was  throughout 
reported  to  me,  I  deemed  it  better  not  to  take  an  active  part 
in  them,  judging  that  it  would  be  wiser  that  they  should  be 
confided  entirely  to  gentlemen  not  of  our  faith,  so  as  to  be 
entirely  free  from  any  possibility  of  bias; 

‘^The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  results  of  the  numerous  experiments  made  during  the 
past  twelve  months ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  most  satisfactory 
to  yourself  and  your  Board  to  see  that  the  idea  of  cruelty  or 
suffering  to  the  animals  under  the  present  method  of  slaughter 
is  emphatically  and  spontaneously  negatived  by  these  most 
competent  and  scientific  observers.  I  should,  therefore, 
myself  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  any 
further,  but  Mr.  K-oeckel  expresses  his  willingness  to  do  so, 
if  it  be  your  desire,  and  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  continue  my  association  with  him. 

I  forward  also  Mr.  Roeckel’s  note  of  the  expenditure  so 
far  incurred  by  him  in  the  matter.  My  own  services,  as  I 
told  you  at  the  outset,  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  given 
gratuitously.  I  am  amply  repaid  for  both  time  and  trouble 
in  the  complete  vindication  of  the  Jewish  method  of  slaugh¬ 
tering  cattle  for  food,  from  the  unfounded  charges  of  cruelty 
so  freely  and  frequently  brought  against  it. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Montagu,  yours  yery  truly, 
Henry  Behrend,  Member  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  P 

S.  Montagu,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Shechita  Board  Executive. 

In  beginning  my  report  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  refer 
to  the  deplorable  loss  which  we  have  suffered  through  the 
death  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  James  Shuter.  When  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  the  offer  which  had  been  made  to  me  by  Dr. 
Behrend  to  devise  some  plan  of  anaesthetising  cattle  for 
slaughter,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  associate  himself  with 
me  in  the  undertaking,  I  only  too  gladly  accepted  his  pro¬ 
posal,  for  I  felt  that  in  so  doing  I  secured  its  success.  1  felt 
that  of  all  men  I  knew  none  possessed  just  those  qualities 
which  were  required  in  so  high  a  degree  as  he  did.  And 
•when  in  conversation  I  discovered  that  he  had  in  years  gone 
by  given  this  question  of  anaesthetisation  very  considerable 
thought  and  had  arrived  at  the  identical  conclusion  as  I  had 
I  indeed  thought  we  were  all  to  be  congratulated.  I  may 
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at  once  say  that  the  agent  we  had  both  fixed  upon  is  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

I  think  it  is  needless  to  trouble  the  Board  with  reasons 
that  prompted  us  to  regard  this  as  the  only  means  of  anses- 
thetising  cattle  for  slaughter ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  saw 
in  it  at  all  events  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions  which 
we  had  raised  for  ourselves,  namely,  those  of  (1)  cheapness, 
and  (2)  the  non-vitiation  of  the  flesh  and  other  parts  for 
food,  and  (3)  the  thorough  and  complete  emptying  of  vessels 
from  blood.  The  applicability  we  thought  could  be  as  easily 
fulfilled  with  carbonic  acid  as  with  any  other  aneesthetic. 

The  first  step  we  had  to  take  was  to  see  cattle  slaughtered 
in  the  Jewish  way,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  modus 
would  interfere  with  our  mouthpiece  and  apparatus. 
We  accordingly  called  on  Mr.  Van  Thai,  who  afforded  us 
every  opportunity  for  witnessing  what  we  desired.  We 
arranged  to  meet  in  two  days’  time  early  in  the  morning. 
We  met  in  a  large  and  airy  abattoir  in  Whitechapel  where 
some  oxen  were  to  be  slaughtered.  The  first  procedure  was 
the  casting;  this  was  done  skilfully, and  without  causing  the 
animal  the  least  pain,  or  even,  apparently,  fright.  The  next 
step  was  extending  the  head  in  order  to  render  tense  the 
neck,  to  facilitate  dividing  the  vessels  and  other  structures 
in  the  incision.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  chain  passed 
round  the  lower  lip,  and  could  not,  I  think,  be  described  as 
in  any  way  a  cruel  proceeding ;  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  way  with  the  switch  used  in  shoeing  horses.  Next 
the  cutter  with  a  single  incision  divided  arteries y  veinSy  wind~ 
pipe,  and  oe,sophagus  down  to  the  vertehrce, 

Mr.  Shuter  and  myself  looked  at  one  another  in  surprise. 
We  failed  to  see  where  the  cruelty  lay.  We  knew  that  if 
the  large  arteries  that  supply  the  brain  and  veins  are  divided, 
it  must  almost  instantly  be  rendered  so  anaemic  or  bloodless 
as  no  longer  to  be  capable  of  receiving  an  impression  of  pain  ; 
and  surely  this  impression  of  pain  is  what  is  understood  by 
the  word  cruelty.  However,  we  thought,  no  doubt  most  un¬ 
justly  and  unfairly,  that  we  had  perhaps  witnessed  an 
especial  slaughtering  tempered  in  some  of  its  features  through 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Van  Thai.  We  determined  to  see 
things  for  ourselves,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Whitechapel,  and  saw  a  couple  of  bullocks  slaugh¬ 
tered  alone.  In  no  way  did  the  proceeding  differ  from  the 
one  in  Mr.  Van  Thai’s  presence,  except  that  the  slaughtering 
house  was  so  small  that  we  witnessed  the  performance 
through  an  open  door. 

Our  next  step  was  to  anaesthetise  a  sheep  in  order  to  as- 
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certain  the  duration  of  the  process  ;  whether  it  is  attended 
with  much  struggling ;  whether  the  blood  would  flow  freely  ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  whether  the  mere  fact  of  the 
sheep  having  been  anaesthetised  before  slaughter  would 
interfere  with  its  market  value.  We  determined  to  use  a 
method  of  anaesthetisation  which  was  absolutely  certain,  and 
one,  of  course,  precluding  injury  to  the  parts  of  the  animal 
as  articles  of  food.  Nitrous  oxide  promised  to  fulfil  those 
conditions,  and  accordingly  wje  devised  an  apparatus  for 
administering  it.  This  consisted  of  a  leather  mouthpiece 
fastened  by  straps  behind  the  back  of  the  head,  a  tube 
leading  from  the  mouthpiece  to  an  india-rubber  bag,  which 
again  communicated  through  another  tube  to  the  gasholder. 
When  the  sheep  was  in  position  for  slaughter  we  applied 
our  apparatus  and  timed  the  proceeding.  Now,  we  had  both 
of  us  on  many  occasions  ansestheticised  smaller  mammals, 
but  never  had  we  used  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  this  purpose, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  expense  of  this  agent.  In  smaller 
mammals  one  is  guided  principally  by  the  respiration  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  anaesthesia  arrived  at. 
In  the  sheep  this  was  impracticable ;  we  were  therefore 
guided  by  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  the  touch.  Eight 
minutes  in  the  first  case,  and  seven  in  the  second,  elapsed 
before  this  was  attained.  There  was  absence  of  struggling, 
properly  so  called,  but  there  were  spasmodic  movements. 
One  point  was  very  noticeable ;  the  blood,  which  flowed 
freely,  quite  as  freely  as  under  ordinary  conditions,  was  very 
dark  in  colour,  much  darker  than  a  mixture  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood  would  have  been.  Mr.  Van  Thai  suggested 
sending  us  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  sheep  that  we 
might  test  whether  its  quality  had  been  interfered  with 
through  the  ansesthetisation ;  but  the  next  day  we  received 
a  note  from  him  saying  that  both  sheep  had  on  their  advent 
into  market  been  immediately  disposed  of,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  he  had  been  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise.  This 
was,  of  course,  very  satisfactory,  as  the  ansesthetisation  had 
clearly  not  affected  the  sale  value  of  the  sheep. 

We  found,  however,  that  an  abattoir  in  Whitechapel  was 
not  the  best  place  in  which  to  experiment  with  a  perfectly 
new  ansesthetic  agent,  the  effect  of  which  could  be  tested 
quite  as  well  on  dogs  as  on  sheep ;  so  we  determined  to  carry 
out  our  further  experiments  on  the  former  quadruped. 

We  had  decided  to  try  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  alone 
first.  For  this  purpose  we  had  constructed  an  india-rubber 
bag  of  a  litre  capacity,  with  a  mouthpiece  also  of  india- 
rubber,  so  as  to  fit  very  tightly  round  the  muzzle  of  the  dog. 
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and  I  tried  the  first  three  experiments  on  a  dog  in  my  pos¬ 
session  at  Bath.  I  fastened  the  mouthpiece  securely  to  the 
animal,  which  was  very  docile,  determining  to  employ  no 
carbonic  acid  other  than  that  formed  by  the  dog’s  own  res¬ 
piration.  Having  timed  the  proceeding,  I  watched  the 
effect  on  the  dog  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the 
convulsions  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  this  mode 
impossible.  At  first  the  respirations  were  quite  normal; 
then  they  became  more  frequent,  and  lastly  signs  of  distress 
became  very  marked ;  no  actual  convulsions,  but  great 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  apparatus.  At  last  the  dog  fell 
on  his  side,  and  then,  anaesthesia  being  effected,  as  tested  by 
conjunction  and  flaccidity  of  limbs,  the  mouth-piece  was 
removed.  The  time  was  seven  minutes  and  forty  seconds. 
The  two  subsequent  experiments  were  simply  variations  of 
this  one  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  bag.  I  desired  to  see 
whether  a  larger  bag  would  lessen  the  apparent  distress,  and 
found  that  although  the  duration  of  time  before  distress 
appeared  was  longer  than  with  the  small  bag,  yet  when  it 
did  appear  there  was  no  difference  in  its  degree.  A  still 
smaller  bag  lessened  the  time,  and  to  my  thinking  slightly 
increased  the  distress.  But  a  very  curious  fact  with 
regard  to  the  dog  deserves  mention.  One  would  liaturally 
have  supposed  that  if  the  first  experiment  had  been  painful 
or  unpleasant  the  dog  would  have  exhibited  a  decided  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  repetition.  But  this  was  far  from  the  case.  The 
dog  sprang  readily  to  my  side,  and  did  not  show  the  slightest 
repugnance  to  the  apparatus,  nor  did  he  resist  its  being  fixed. 
This  I  think  is  strong  evidence  that  carbonic  acid  poisoning, 
if  gradual,  is  not  really  painful,  but  that  the  signs  of 
distress  are  only  evinced  when  the  animal  is  already  uncon¬ 
scious  through  the  action  of  the  poison.  This  view  is  supported 
by  what  we  know  from  those  individuals  who  have  recovered 
from  accidental  or  intended  carbonic  acid  poisoning,  or  who 
have  been  saved  from  death  by  drowning,  which  is  precisely 
the  same  thing.  Only  the  other  day  an  account  appeared  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  a  man  who,  for  a  joke,  was  hanged 
to  give  his  experience  to  those  around  him.  He  was  cut  down 
when  he  was  black  in  the  face  and  had  apparently  ceased  to 
breathe.  When  he  came  to,  he  was  asked  how  he  had  liked 
the  process,  upon  which  he  answered:  The  hanging  was 
nothing.  It  was  the  coming  back  to  life  again  which  was 
horrible.^’ 

On  my  return  from  Bath  I  told  Mr.  Shuter  the  results  of 
my  experiments,  and  he  suggested  that  the  struggling  might 
in  part  be  due  to  other  chemical  compounds,  the  result  of 
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respiration  over  and  above  carbonic  acid  poisoning,  and  that 
if  we  wished  to  know  what  carbonic  acid  alone  could  do, 
we  should  use  carbonic  acid  as  pure  as  we  could  get  it.  So 
we  repeated  my  experiments  on  dogs  which  were  obtained 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Home  for  Lost  Dogs  in  Bat¬ 
tersea  Park  Road,  using,  however,  pure  manufactured  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  time  of  anaes¬ 
thesia  was  much  shortened,  being  reduced  in  one  case  to 
little  over  four  minutes,  in  another  to  three  minutes  fifty-four 
seconds.  But  the  struggling  was,  if  we  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  condensed,  and  therefore  appeared  more  severe,  although 
I  thoroughly  believe  there  was  actually  no  difference.  Our 
next  experiments  were  directed  to  using  mixtures  of  gases 
with,  of  course,  the  great  end  in  view  of  reducing  both 
duration  of  anaesthesia  and  struggling  to  a  minimum.  As 
these  experiments  are  still  sub  judice,  I  will  only  refer  to 
them  very  generally,  stating  that  on  the  whole  they  have 
proved  successful.  Since  Mr.  Shuter^s  death  I  have  repeated 
some  of  these  experiments  at  Bath  with  slight  modifications. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  state  that  we  have  arrived  at 
an  agent  which,  so  far  as  anaesthesia  is  concerned,  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  which  I  gave  in  a  former  paper.  But  in  its 
application  to  cattle  previous  to  slaughter  the  following 
objections  arise : 

1.  The  absolute  necessity  of  tbe  presence  of  some  skilful 
person  to  decide  the  point  when  sufficient  anaesthesia  is  arrived 
at ;  also  to  guard  against  anaestheticism  being  carried  too  far 
and  perchance  killing  the  animal.  There  is  no  anaesthetic  in 
existence  which  will  not  kill  if  it  be  only  pushed  far  enough. 

2.  The  necessary  loss  of  time  during  the  production  of 
anaesthesia  will,  I  think,  prove  a  very  great  practical  barrier. 
A  certain  time  will  be  taken  up  in  fixing  the  apparatus, 
varying  in  duration  inversely  as  the  skill  of  the  person  fixing 
and  directly  as  varies  the  restiveness  of  the  animal.  Then 
the  process  of  producing  insensibility  occupies  a  certain  time, 
so  that  in  round  numbers  the  period  which  anaesthesia  may 
be  said  to  occupy  will  never  be  less  than  ten  minutes,  but 
may  and  probably  will  extend  over  double  that  time,  and 
possibly  more. 

3.  The  expense,  not  of  the  anaesthetic  agent  employed,  as 
that  costs  practically  nothing,  but  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
apparatus  in  good  working  order.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  apparatus  being  tight,  «fr-tight ;  it  must  only  be  of  a 
very  simple  description,  but  in  its  way  it  must  be  perfect ; 
all  the  joints  must  be  flawless,  and  the  mouthpiece  must  be 
adapted  so  closely  to  the  animal’s  snout  that  air  cannot 
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possibly  enter.  Now,  the  primary  outlay  of  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  would  not  be  very  great ;  hut  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  instrument  maker's  bill  for  repairs  would  amount  to 
something  very  considerable,  thus  practically  making  anses- 
thesia  a  not  altogether  inexpensive  matter. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  and 
must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth ;  still  it  is  based  upon 
some  experience  in  the  use  of  apparatus  and  some  experience 
also  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  in  working  order  such 
apparatus. 

Having  laid  the  results  of  our  experiments  before  the 
Board,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  respectfully  state  that  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  and  should  they 
deem  it  advisable,  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Waldemar  J.  Roeckel,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 

M.B.,  B.S.,  Lond., 

Surgeon  to  National  Orthopedic  Hospital. 
'^Jewish  Chronicle. 
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Sir,— The  intelligent  stockowner  who  knows  the  first 
principles  of  therapeutics,  is  much  more  likely  to  patronise 
a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  in  case  of  emergency  than 
one  who  is  an  ignorant  dabbler  in  quack  nostrums.  The 
latter,  when  he  finds  his  own  treatment  of  no  avail,  usually 
sends  for  the  nearest  cow  leech  or  tramping  farrier.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  farmer  should  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  animal  diseases  and  the  use  of  simple  remedies 
for  common  ailments,  and  the  more  he  knows  the  greater 
will  be  his  repugnance  to  employ  unskilled,  unqualified 
practitioners  when  any  serious  difficulties  arise.  Very  pro¬ 
perly,  therefore,  professed  veterinarians  are  engaged  at  our 
agricultural  colleges  at  Cirencester  and  Downton,  to  instruct 
the  students  in  the  elements  of  veterinary  science.  And  I 
venture  to  say  that  old  students  from  these  colleges  more 
frequently  support  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  their  district 
than  their  less  enlightened  neighbours. 

I  am  tempted  to  make  these  remarks,  for  I  hear  that  some 
veterinary  surgeons  complain  of  Professor  G.  T.  Brown  for 
writing  the  article  on  the  “Domestic  Veterinary  Treatment  of 
the  Animals  of  the  Farm  in  the  half-yearly  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  published  last 
spring,  which  article  has  since  been  reprinted  separately  by 
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the  Society,  and  issued  in  cheap  form  for  wider  circulation 
among  the  agricultural  community  ;  its  price  is  One  Shilling. 

I  fail  to  see  what  offence  Professor  Brown  has  committed 
against  his  professional  brethren  by  writing  an  instructive 
popular  treatise  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer.  He  dis¬ 
tinctly  condemns  quacks,  and  recommends  stockowners,  in 
all  case  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  to  seek  the  best  veterinary 
aid  that  can  be  procured.^^  His  object  is  to  show  them,  not 
how  to  do  without  veterinary  surgeons,  but  how  to  do  with¬ 
out  quacks.  He  advises  them  to  place  their  animals  in  the 
charge  of  competent  veterinary  surgeons,  whose  duty  it 
W’ould  be  to  inspect  the  stock  regularly  and  advise  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  management,  chiefly  with  regard  to  preserva¬ 
tion  from  disease.  He  points  out  that  when  an  animal  is 
stricken,  the  owner  or  his  servant  is  sure  to  do  something  to 
attempt  a  cure.  And  it  is  better  for  all  parties  that  the 
treatment  should  be  of  a  rational  kind — that  the  remedial 
measures  which  may  be  employed  shall  not  be  capable  of 
adding  to  the  mischief,  instead  of  repairing  it.” 

The  instruction  contained  in  Professor  Brown’s  admirable 
treatise  is  calculated  to  abolish  quackery  and  quacks,  who 
are  the  real  opponents  of  veterinarians — the  vendors  of 
patent  mixtures  and  medicines,  the  makers  of  cure-alls,  of 
mysteriously  compounded  balls,  lotions,  draughts,  and  blis¬ 
ters — men  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  of  veterinary  science, 
who  laugh  at,  and  grow  rich  on,  the  credulity  of  the  British 
farmer.  Moreover,  whilst  the  instruction  given  will,  if  acted 
upon,  assist  the  farmer  by  enabling  him  frequently  to  check 
any  serious  malady  at  the  outset,  it  will  indirectly  be  of 
service  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  should  his  services  be 
required.  It  is  presumably  the  object  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  to  succeed  in  curing  the  animal  placed  under  his 
care.  The  first  question  he  asks  when  called  in,  like  that 
of  the  physician,  is  what  has  been  already  given  to  the 
patient,  so  that  he  may  consider  what  change  of  treatment 
may  be  advisable.  This,  to  him,  is  very  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  If  the  reply  to  his  inquiry  should  be  A  bottle  of 
Night,  Son,  and  Heliogabalus’s  nauseous  fiuid,”  how  much 
wiser  would  he  be  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  already 
administered  to  the  suffering  animal  ?  He  would  be  at  an 
evident  disadvantage.  Not  so,  however,  if  the  reply  were 
so  much  aloes,  Epsom  salts,  opium,  or  nitre,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  farmer  may  be  recommended  to  follow  Professor 
Brown’s  advice  to  repudiate  purchased  mixtures  and  use 
simple  drugs  of  known  action  on  another  consideration — 
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that  of  education  in  the  art  of  healing.  The  farmer  who 
administers  quack  medicines,  having  no  knowledge  of  their 
composition,  has  no  rational  theory  to  guide  him  as  he  has 
when  he  has  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  natural  effects  of 
simple  drugs  such  as,  amongst  others,  those  I  have  named. 
There  is  no  small  pleasure  in  watching  the  action  of  these 
on  the  animals  symptoms,  whether  the  animal  lives  or  dies, 
and  an  addition  is  thus  made  to  his  store  of  experience. 
All  such  interest  and  profitable  acquirement  are  lost  when 
he  deals  with  mixtures  of  unknown  composition,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  unknown  action  on  the  animaPs  system,  until  they 
have  been  tried  with  probably  fatal  results. 

It  is  reported  that  since  the  publication  of  Professor 
Brownes  treatise  he  has  been  repeatedly  approached  by 
speculative  tradesmen  to  compile  a  medicine  chest  for  them 
All  these  advances  have  very  properly  been  met  with  an 
indignant  reply.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  members  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  belongs  might  have  some  grounds 
of  complaint.  If  it  be  either  a  breach  of  etiquette  or  of 
fair  dealing  for  an  eminent  veterinarian  to  write  a  popular 
treatise  on  domestic  veterinary  treatment  for  the  use  of 
farmers,  it  must  be  equally  wrong  to  accept  the  post  of 
veterinary  professor  at  an  agricultural  college,  and  doubly 
errant  are  those  who  publish  larger  and  more  elaborate  works 
dedicated  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  country,  and  freely 
distributed  amongst  them,  from  the  time  of  Youatt  down¬ 
wards.  Por  myself,  I  know  of  no  contribution  of  the  kind 
so  likely,  whilst  instructing  stockowners  how  to  treat  their 
animals  in  disease,  so  calculated  also  to  make  them  cautious 
and  distrustful  of  their  own  efforts ;  to  make  them  ignore 
quacks,  and  encourage  the  intelligent,  legitimate  practitioner. 

The  Field,  Sept.  6th.  Morgan  Evans. 


QUARANTINE. 

The  object  of  quarantine  for  cattle — human  beings  as 
well — is  to  prevent  the  contact  of  a  number  among  which  an 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  is  known  or  suspected  to 
exist,  by  isolating  them  from  the  remainder,  which  are  pre¬ 
sumably  possessed  of  a  clean  bill  of  health.  I  will  not,  at 
this  time,  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  best  modes  of  preventing 
the  outbreak  and  spread  ot  such  diseases,  but  reserving 
that  for  a  future  article— deal  with  the  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations  and  practice  obtaining  at  present  in  the  United  States 
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and  Canada,  alluding  first  to  the  oldest  established  station, 
at  Quebec,  where  all  Canadian  and  a  great  many  United 
States  cattle  are  quarantined  as  they  land  from  foreign 
countries.  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  Dominion 
authorities  and  their  superintendents,  that  the  regulations 
are  ably  and  impartially  administered.  I  had  a  lot  landed 
there  this  summer,  without  any  supervision  from  me,  assisted 
to  the  quarantine  sheds,  and  until  they  were  put  aboard  the 
cars  for  their  destination  in  the  West,  as  carefully  looked 
after  as  if  they  had  been  the  personal  property  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  his  superiors.  I  had  good  men  with  them,  but 
they  assured  me  that  had  they  been  so  inclined,  they  could 
not,  without  severe  reprimand  and  ultimate  dismissal,  have 
neglected  their  charge.  In  the  latter  case,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  assumes  responsibility,  and  sees  that  proper  attention 
is  secured.  This  is  a  source  of  confidence  to  owners  who 
may  live  in  Britain,  or  perhaps  at  52,000  miles  distance  on 
the  American  continent,  and  whose  personal  attention  would 
be  either  a  source  of  annoyance,  or  altogether  impossible. 

On  the  arrival  of  greater  numbers,  buildings  go  up  like 
magic,  the  delay  being  of  the  most  temporary  character. 

The  only  defects  I  noticed  were  the  want  of  chain  bindings 
for  the  cattle,  and,  what  is  common  to  all  quarantine 
buildings,  too  little  area  to  secure  the  object  in  view— com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  different  lots,  and  prevention  (if  at  all 
possible)  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  locale  of  the 
outbreak. 

Expecting  another  arrival  at  Boston,  I,  on  going  South, 
visited  Portland.  The  quarantine  is  some  miles  from  the 
landing  place,  and  the  farmer  from  whom  the  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  still  resides  there,  and  considerable  confiict  of  interest 
has  taken  place  between  him  and  the  cattle  men.  The 
buildings  and  yards  are  meagre,  cover  too  little  area,  and 
altogether  show  a  poor  beginning.  The  stalls  are  so  sloped 
that  the  cattle  can  prefer  on  which  side  they  will  stand,  and 
the  receptacle  for  the  droppings  seems  to  show  that  calves 
only  were  expected.  But  it  was  at  Boston  that  the  acme  of 
mismanagement  and  confusion  was  reached.  When  it  became 
known  that  Boston  quarantine  was  fully  equipped  for  any 
reasonable  number  of  cattle,  importers  (on  account  of  getting 
lower  freights,  by  some  a  head)  gave  due  notice,  no  ob¬ 
jection  was  offered,  large  numbers  were  landed,  and  the 
scene  which  -followed  would,  in  everything  but  magnitude, 
rival  the  rout  at  Waterloo,  or  the  '^change  of  policy”  which 
marked  rather  forcibly  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  trouble 
in  getting  them  to  the  quarantine,  twelve  miles  off,  was  little 
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to  that  experienced  at  the  place  itself.  There  was  not  ac¬ 
commodation  for  half  the  cattle  welcomed  ;  owners  and  care¬ 
takers  sought  the  responsible  heads,  but,  as  often  happens, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding  out  w^o  and  where  they 
were.  No  separation  could  be  made  of  the  lots  of  different 
owners  for  weeks.  Indeed,  one  lot  occupied  the  barn ;  the 
other  the  yard  surrounding  it  during  the  ninety,  or  rather 
seventy  odd  days.  There  was  no  shade  for  those  which  had 

V  m 

no  housing,  and  any  one  can  tell  what  misery  those  cattle 
endured  under  a  hot  sun  in  July.  The  stalls  were  of  the 
same  silly  pattern  as  at  Portland,  and  I  have  seen  three  tied 
animals  all  in  one  space  together.  The  hasps  and  staples 
were  like  those  for  cupboards,  and  in  front  of  the  watering 
troughs  the  mud  was  fifteen  inches  deep — perhaps  about 
the  worst  thing  which  could,  in  a  moderate  way,  befall  a 
pregnant  cow.  The  stone  dykes  which  had  been  on  the 
little  farms,  previous  to  their  conversion  into  quarantine 
grounds,  still  remained  for  the  cattle  to  trample  over  at  the 
end  of  their  miserable  imprisonment,  and,  if  not  too  imper¬ 
tinent,  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  even  yet  removed. 
I  had  a  cow  ill  with  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  but  no  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  was  to  be  had,  and  she,  a  very  valuable  one, 
was  lost.  A  bull  similarly  succumbed,  but  I  cannot  say 
how  far  he  was  attended  to  or  neglected.  The  superintendent 
was,  very  likely,  a  decent  man  enough,  but  very  unfit  to 
undertake  the  supervision  of  such  an  establishment,  his 
acumen  being  most  apparent  when  any  one  talked  of  sup¬ 
plies,  in  his  powers  of  calculation  up  to  four  times  the 
market  rate.  I  never  could  see  any  of  the  superior  officials 
until  I  was  bringing  away  my  cattle,  then  I  got  a  glance  at 
Dr.  Thayer,  in  a  buggy,  and  I  was  never  more  surprised. 
He  reminded  me  of  a  man  whose  return  from  a  watering 
place  had  not  reassured  his  physician  of  his  recovery,  rather 
than  an  active  and  energetic  official  who  could  do  justice  to 
the  Government  and  the  owners  of  cattle  in  such  an  im¬ 
portant  institution.  If  anything  was  wanted,  it  could  not 
be  had,  because  it  was  not  contemplated,  and  the  ‘^appropri¬ 
ation”  was  consumed,  the  latter  usually  being  an  easy  part 
of  the  business  in  American  management.  But  the  troubles 
my  fellow-sufierers  and  I  underwent  were  little  to  those 
which  followed.  Our  large  importation  of  about  300  was 
still  allowed  to  come  “where  too  many  were  before.”  The 
owner  went  to  Washington,  to  complain,  and-it  is  said  some 
correspondence  of  a  not  very  complimentary  kind  resulted 
in  this  herd  being  sent  on  to  a  farm  ten  miles  outside  the 
quarantine  ground.  In  fact,  no  one  could  say  definitely 
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where  the  boundary  was,  some  being  in  the  country,  some 
on  the  owner’s  farm,  and  some  others,  mine  included, 
penned  up  in  the  inviting  (?)  quarters  I  have  described. 
This  300  lot  had  some  accidentally  poisoned,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  hurried  off  West,  I  believe,  before  their 
allotted  quarantine  had  expired. 

If  quarantine  is  the  best  means  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease,  then  I  maintain  that  it  is  so  carried  out  as  to  be 
nothing  but  a  farce ;  that  is,  if  Boston  is  a  true  representation 
of  the  great  efforts  bestowed  on  this  section  of  the  work  of 
the  cattle  commission.  If  it  is  to  be  effective  at  all,  a  large 
area  should  be  purchased  alongside  the  landing  place,  and  the 
avenues  from  the  ship  and  to  the  cars  should  be  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  The  enclosures,  stalls,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  buildings  should  be  of  a  more  permanent  character ; 
the  fronts  of  the  watering  places  boarded  or  paved.  Shade 
should  be  provided  in  the  yards,  and  troughs  for  feeding 
outside  as  well  as  inside.  A  resident  veterinary  surgeon, 
young,  active,  and  of  the  highest  rank,  should  be  appointed, 
and  the  superintendent  should  be  a  man  accustomed  to  the 
administration  of  more  than  a  fifty-acre  farm. 

I  know  that  many  others,  similarly  situated,  have  com¬ 
plained  bitterly,  but  are  afraid  to  make  their  criticism  public 
for  fear  they  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  subjected  to  petty 
tyranny  from  which  they  cannot  well  get  release.  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  deterred  in  the  slightest  on  that  account, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  altogether  bound  to 
go  there  ;  in  the  second,  because  I  believe  representation  at 
Washington  would  secure  better  treatment.  I  repeat,  then, 
that  I  never  saw  a  stronger  example  of  mismanagement  and 
weak  administration  than  that  which  marked  the  handling 
of  cattle  last  summer,  in  Boston  quarantine,  and  I  believe 
the  responsibility,  if  it  lies  at  any  one’s  door  at  all,  can 
hardly  be  moved  from  that  of  those  who  received  the  Govern¬ 
ment  salaries  without  giving  value  received,  and  thereby 
caused  hardship'  to  importers.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no 
pro-Canadian  or  pro-British  prejudice.  I  admire  America 
and  Americans  generally,  but  such  a  blot,  I  believe,  as  I 
have  described,  should  be  removed,  and  the  American  people 
will  not  be  likely  to  complain  of  me  for  giving  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  a  new  and  somewhat  costly  institution. — Scoto- 
American — The  National  Live-Stock  Journal. 
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A  VERY  old  theory  of  the  origin  of  foot-and-raouth  disease, 
much  in  favour  with  cattle  importers  and  dealers,  has  found 
a  powerful  advocate  in  a  high  medical  authority. 

Ever  since  we  can  recollect  anything  about  the  cattle  trade, 
a  large  number  of  practical  men  have  held  the  view  that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  the  natural  result  of  the  hardships  to 
which  animals  are  exposed  in  their  travels  from  one  country 
or  from  one  district  to  another ;  and  in  support  of  the  idea 
they  have  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  disease  appears  most  frequently  among  travelled  animals. 
After  a  certain  amount  of  knocking  about  on  the  sea,  or  in 
the  railway  trucks,  or  after  having  been  driven  from  one 
market  to  another,  the  animals  fall  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  above  stated,  the  veterinarian 
asserts  that  the  animals  during  their  journeys  and  exposure 
in  markets  must  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  diseased  or 
infected  stock,  or  in  some  less  direct  way,  perhaps,  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  infection.  The  practical  cattle  dealer  pooh-poohs 
this  contagion  theory,  and  refers  to  the  surrounding  conditions 
as  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  Dr.  Crichton  in 
two  letters  to  the  Standard y  dated  April  23rd  and  April 
28th  respectively,  defends  this  view,  and  even  extends  it,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  extracts.  Referring  to  a 
recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cattle 
which  had  been  landed  at  Liverpool  from  Canada,  and  sent 
by  rail  to  Cambridge,  Dr.  Crichton  writes ; 

The  rational  explanation  of  this  outbreak  is  that  these 
animals  became  diseased  in  their  feet  and  mouths  when  they 
were  taken  off  a  long  and  trying  journey  and  put  out  to 
grass. 

The  outbreak  of  disease  under  sudden  changes  of  circum¬ 
stances  is  familiar  to  every  farmer.  What  the  farmers  do 
not  yet  know  is,  that  a  diseased  condition,  especially  if  it  be 
in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  may  thus  arise  from  ordi¬ 
nary  causes  in  one  or  more  animals,  and  subsequently  spread 
contagion  to  an  indefinite  number.  Nothing  less  than  the 
acceptance  of  this  doctrine  will  ever  help  us  to  combat  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  Not  only  so,  but  we  shall  also  have  to 
accept  the  still  harder  fact  that  animals  from  a  journey  may 
communicate  foot-and-mouth  disease  even  although  they  are 
not  suffering  from  decided  or  characteristic  eczema  themselves. 
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If  space  permitted,  I  could  give  illustrations  of  this  doctrine 
from  human  and  veterinary  pathology.  The  obvious  lesson 
is  to  beware  of  sudden  changes  of  condition,  and  to  beware 
of  letting  animals  fresh  from  long  journeys  by  sea  or  land 
mix  freely  with  home-bred  or  home-fed  cattle  on  a  farm  or 
in  a  market.  Strange  cattle  which  have  been  on  the  move 
should  always  be  quarantined  for  a  time  until  the  strangeness 
and  the  effects  of  the  journey  have  worn  off. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  also  for  more  humane  treatment 
of  cattle  on  their  travels.  More  particularly  the  store  cattle 
from  Ireland,  which  are  often  quite  young  and  little  able  to 
bear  fatigue,  are  driven  from  place  to  place  for  some  weeks 
before  the  drove  is  made  up  in  Ireland,  and  again  moved 
from  market  to  market  before  the  drove  is  all  sold  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland.  These  animals  are  not  very  liable  to  acute 
attacks  of  eczema,  but  they  often  give  that  disease  in  its  most 
severe  contagious  form  to  the  home-fed  cattle  that  they  come 
in  contact  with*  Having  given  much  of  my  attention  to 
these  questions  of  general  pathology,  and  written  elsewhere 
at  greater  length  on  the  same,  I  respectfully  ask  those  who 
are  practically  interested  in  the  matter  to  lay  aside  for  a 
moment  their  dogmatic  notions  about  foot-and-mouth  disease 
being  **  a  foreign  epizootic,  always  imported,”  and  give  these 
common-sense  and  easily-applied  suggestions  a  fair  trial. 
Hitherto,  the  policy  of  blaming  the  foreigner  has  been  a 
lamentable  failure,  and  a  lamentable  failure  it  is  bound 
always  to  be.” 

We  have  put  portions  of  the  above  extracts  in  italics  to 
call  attention  to  the  very  startling  character  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express.  That  animals  which  are  not  suffering 
themselves  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  may  communicate 
it  to  other  animals  is  well  known,  but  only  when  they  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  virus  of  the  disease  and  thus  become 
carrying  agents.  This,  however,  is  not  what  Dr.  Crichton 
means ;  his  statement  is  that  animals  from  a  journey  can 
communicate  the  disease,  meaning,  as  we  understand,  that 
the  hardships  of  the  journey  induce  such  a  state  of  disease 
of  the  system  in  the  travelled  animals  that,  without  being 
the  subjects  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  they  acquire  the 
power  to  communicate  it.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct, 
we  cannot  understand  why  such  vast  territories  as  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  are  habitually  free  from  the  affection,  notwithstanding 
that  cattle  are  exposed  to  greater  hardships  and  take  longer 
journeys  than  they  do  in  these  Islands.  In  his  next  letter 
Dr.  Crichton  remarks  ; 
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It  would  be  hardly  intelligent  to  model  our  procedure 
against  foot-and-mouth  disease  exactly  upon  the  measures 
for  stamping-out  cattle  plague.  Those  measures  were  at¬ 
tended  with  a  remarkable  success  on  the  two  occasions 
within  the  last  hundred  years  when  we  have  had  that  disease 
(1865  and  1877);  but  there  is  unfortunately  no  reason  to 
expect  a  similar  success  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which 
is  as  clearly  a  ubiquitous  malady  wherever  there  is  much 
movement  of  cattle,  as  cattle  plague  is  distinctively  a  disease 
of  the  Russian  steppes.  The  focus  abroad  whence  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  issues  to  invade  this  country  has  no  existence ; 
no  one  can  point  to  it  on  the  map.  The  disease  is  a  disease 
of  the  route,  and  not  of  any  circumscribed  territory  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere.” 

Respecting  these  statements,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  they  are  not  correct.  Cattle  plague  is  not  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  disease  of  the  Russian  steppes.”  Its  home  is  as 
much  in  India  and  China,  and  we  may  add  Egypt  and  Tur¬ 
key,  as  in  Russia,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  how  far 
east  its  centre  of  origin  should  be  defined.  Further,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  is  not,  as  we  have  just  shown,  a  ubi¬ 
quitous  malady  wherever  there  is  much  movement  of  cattle.” 
If  it  were.  Dr.  Crichton's  case  would  be  much  stronger  than 
it  is. 

Dr.  Crichton's  first  letter  called  forth  two  answers  in  the 
Standard  of  April  26th.  Mr.  James  Lambert,  F.R.C.V.S., 
pointed  out  that  veterinary  authorities  believe  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  cannot  occur  except  as  a  result  of  a  previous 
case,  and  added  that — 

The  doctrine  that  contagious  diseases  can  arise  spon¬ 
taneously  has  done  infinite  harm,  and  has  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  caused  a  loss  of  many  millions  of  pounds 
to  stock-holders  in  this  country.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
name  cattle  plague,  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle, 
and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  to  show  how  fatal  this  erroneous 
doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  has  been.  It  makes 
people  careless  and  resigned  to  what  they  consider  inevi¬ 
table,  when  a  little  timely  energy,  inspired  by  an  opposite 
belief,  would  enable  them  either  to  destroy  the  scourge  or 
keep  it  within  manageable  bounds.'' 

All  of  which  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  does  not  touch 
Dr.  Crichton’s  argument. 

“  Agricola  ”  more  pertinently  remarks  : 

“  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  agriculturists  and 
the  public  generally  if  Dr.  Crichton  would  kindly  explain 
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why  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  never  known  in  England 
before  the  autumn  of  1839.” 

In  reply  to  this  query,  it  is  suggested  that  the  disease 
during  the  last  forty  years  has  been  coincident  with  the 
enormous  development  ”  of  the  cattle  traffic  in  that  period. 
That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  Dr.  Crichton’s  views  as 
to  the  origin  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  we  quote  the  following 
passage  from  his  letter  of  April  28th,  in  which  he  says  to 
veterinarians : 

The  view  which  I  offer  for  their  scientific  or  undogmatic 
consideration  is  that  this  disease  of  the  feet  and  the  mouth 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  an  occasional  liability  of  cattle  during 
transit  or  after  landing,  its  contagiousness  being  a  secondary 
matter  in  the  order  of  events,  although  a  hundred  times  the 
most  formidable  feature  of  it.  It  is  peculiarly  identified 
with  the  transit  by  steamships  and  railway  trucks,  and  the 
remarkably  frequent  outbreaks  of  it  during  the  last  forty 
years  coincide,  to  an  extent  that  your  correspondent  ‘  Agri¬ 
cola  ’  cannot  well  mistake,  with  the  enormous  development  of 
that  traffic.  Unless  I  am  quite  out  in  my  reading  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  particular  pestilences,foot-and-mouth  disease  is  des  tined 
to  teach  us  that  even  cattle  and  sheep  cannot  be  treated  as 
mere  chattels  without  some  dire  consequences  occasionally 
ensuing.  Having  an  enormous  trade  both  in  store  cattle 
(especially  from  Ireland)  and  in  fat  cattle,  we  have  peculiar 
liabilities,  which,  of  course,  we  can  get  rid  of  proportionately 
by  stopping  the  trade.  But  so  far  from  being  the  only  spot 
in  our  hemisphere  which  is  presumably  immaculate,  Eng¬ 
land  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  the  country  where 
the  conditions  for  an  occasional  autochthonous  development 
of  contagious  eczema  are  peculiarly  present.” 

From  a  stock-owner’s  point  of  view,  we  confess  to  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  theory  which  refers  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  to  the  introduction  into  the  animal’s  system 
of  the  virus  of  the  affection  derived  from  a  previous  case. 
The  other  view  could  only  be  accepted  not  as  a  reasonable 
alternative,  but  as  the  inevitable  deduction  from  perfectly 
established  premises ;  and  we  contend  that  all  the  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  affection  are  opposed  to  Dr.  Crichton’s 
theory.  Vast  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  exposed  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  travelling  in  the  colonies  and  in  America, 
are  habitually  free  from  the  affection ;  whereas,  if  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  long  journeys  could  produce  the  disease,  neither 
Canada  nor  the  American  States  could  possibly  escape. 
Again,  in  the  last  outbreak,  which  commenced  in  October, 
1880,  Ireland  was  secured  from  the  invasion  of  the  pest  for 
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a  long  period  by  the  simple  process  of  excluding  animals 
from  England.  Scotland  had  a  similar  experience,  and 
when  the  disease  was  introduced  by  infected  animals  sur¬ 
reptitiously  brought  over  the  Border,  the  disease  was  quickly 
arrested  by  slaughter  and  isolation. 

When  Ireland  became  infected  in  1883,  foot-and-mouth 
disease  spread  quickly  in  the  country,  and  then,  but  not  till 
then,  Irish  animals  landed  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
carried  the  infection  with  them,  and  a  sudden  increase  in 
prevalence  of  the  disease  was  the  immediate  and  expected 
result.  In  fact,  the  whole  case  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  If  foot-and-mouth  disease  were  the  natural  outcome 
of  cattle  traffic,  it  would  be  most  constant  and  most  rife  in 
countries  in  which  animals  are  conveyed  the  longest  dis¬ 
tances  and  endure  the  greatest  privations.  That  this  is  not 
the  case  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  cattle  trade  on  the  American  Continent. 
—  The  Field, 
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At  last  the  unwelcome  truth  is  forced  upon  us  that  the 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  has  found  a  lodgment  in  the 
prairies  of  Illinois.  The  evidences  of  its  baleful  presence 
in  not  less  than  five  Jersey  herds  in  this  State  are  over¬ 
whelming,  and  grave  fears  exist  that  the  extent  of  the 
infection  has  only  dawned  upon  us.  Investigations  which 
were  set  on  foot  some  two  weeks  ago  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  leave  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  the 
unwelcome  fact.  The  nature  of  the  trouble  was  first  sus¬ 
pected  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  of  Sterling,  who  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  Jersey  cow, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Keefer,  of  Sterling,  recently  purchased  by 
him,  sickened  and  died  under  such  circumstances  as  to  lead 
to  suspicion.  Her  lungs  were  taken  out  and  sent  to  Dr. 
Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  at  Washington.  An  exami¬ 
nation  satisfied  him  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
case  was  warranted,  and  he  instructed  his  subordinate  to 
carefully  inquire  into  its  history.  It  was  soon  learned  that 
the  cow  came  from  the  herd  of  M.  Gr.  Clarke,  of  Geneva, 
Ill.,  and  also  that  there  had  been  other  and  serious  trouble 
there.  He  had  sold  two  cows  that  went  into  the  herd  of 
John  Boyd,  of  Elmhurst,  and  which  soon  thereafter  had 
sickened  and  one  of  them  had  died.  Other  and  more  serious 
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results  followed,  and  Dr.  Salmon  came  on  in  person  some 
ten  days  ago  to  investigate  the  case.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Sanders,  of  the  Gazette,  he  visited  Mr.  Boyd^s  herd,  where 
the  remaining  living  cow  purchased  from  Mr.  Clarke  was 
found  to  be  suffering  from  what  appeared  to  be  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  a  chronic  form,  and  another  one  of 
Mr.  Boyd’s  own  raising  presented  an  acute  case  of  the  same 
disease  of  only  about  ten  days’  duration.  Dr.  Salmon  was 
slow,  however,  to  declare  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  subsequent  investigation,  and  the  further  fact 
that  two  more  animals  in  the  same  herd  were  attacked  with 
similar  symptoms,  so  confirmed  him  in  his  diagnosis  that  he 
determined  to  kill  the  two  cows  that  were  first  attacked  on 
Mr.  Boyd’s  place.  The  post-mortem  examination  which 
was  made  last  week  fully  confirmed  his  worst  fears,  and  he 
at  once  set  earnestly  to  work  to  learn  the  source  of  the 
infection. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Geneva,  was  seen,  and  he  admitted  six 
deaths  in  his  own  small  herd  since  April  last,  although  he 
claimed  that  two  of  these  were  the  result  of  old  age.  These, 
with  the  cows  sold  to  Keefer  and  the  two  that  had  been 
taken  to  Elmhurst,  made  nine  fatal  cases  from  this  herd 
alone  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  trouble  in  April  last. 
In  the  meantime  word  came  that  there  was  trouble  in  two 
Jersey  herds  in  another  part  of  the  State,  and  Dr.  Salmon 
proceeded  to  that  place,  where  he  found  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  dreadful  scourge.  Dr.  Paaren,  State  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  Dr.  Rauch,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  were 
telegraphed  for,  and  in  their  presence  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  was  made  revealing  a  perfectly  typical  case  of  the 
genuine  lung  plague. 

The  disease  appears  to  have  run  its  course  in  the  herd  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  so  far  as  the  remaining  animals  are  concerned, 
leaving  one  or  two  suspicious  convalescent  cows,  but  new 
and  virulent  cases  are  constantly  being  developed  in  all  the 
-Other  herds  mentioned,  with  every  prospect  of  serious  loss. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  selling  to  various 
parties,  among  others  one  lot  going  to  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  from 
which  at  this  writing  nothing  has  been  heard. 

Investigations  which  have  been  diligently  prosecuted 
since  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  was  discovered  have 
developed  the  probable  fact  that  the  auction  sale  of  Jerseys 
by  Mr.  Epler,  of  Virginia,  Cass  Co.,  Ill.,  in  February  last, 
was  the  distributing  point  of  the  infection  in  this  State,  and 
publicity  is  now  given  to  these  facts  in  order  that  all  parties 
who  were  purchasers  at  that  sale,  or  who  have  since  pur- 
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chased  from  Mr.  Clarke  or  any  of  the  other  parties  named, 
may  be  on  their  guard.  Sickness  and  deaths  have  occurred 
in  every  herd  to  which  cattle  were  taken  from  this  sale,  so 
far  as  heard  from,  but  only  those  above  mentioned  have  been 
investigated.  Animals  from  this  sale  were  taken  to 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky,  and  to  various 
other  herds  in  this  State ;  and  the  contagion  has,  we  fear, 
been  so  widely  spread  that  its  eradication  under  our  de¬ 
fective  laws  will  be  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty.  All  the 
available  resources  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
being  energetically  used  to  trace  up,  determine,  and  isolate 
the  infected  herds ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  State 
authorities  will  heartily  co-operate  in  the  work.  The 
owners  of  the  infected  herds  are  heartily  co-operating  with 
the  authorities.  Mr.  Boyd  and  the  other  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned  have  made  no  sales  for  months 
past,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  spreading  further 
from  their  herds. 

How  it  came  to  Mr.  Epler’s  herd  is  as  yet  only  a  matter 
of  surmise,  but  a  trail  leading  several  hundred  miles  east¬ 
ward,  to  a  point  from  whence  Jersey  cattle  have  been  sent 
into  many  different  States  within  the  past  ten  months,  and 
concerning  which  many  suspicious  whispers  have  been 
heard,  is  the  one  which  will  be  first  investigated.  So  far  as 
is  yet  known  the  infection  is  confined  to  Jersey  herds,  but, 
in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  already  spread 
and  the  possibly  many  as  yet  unknown  centres  of  infection, 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  under  the  advice  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  20,  1884. 

To  the  Cattle  Owners  of  the  United  States  : 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  a  disease  supposed  to  be 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  several  herds  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  hereby  request  the  owners 
of  all  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  United  States  into  which 
new  animals  have  been  introduced  since  January  1st  to  stop 
shipments  of  cattle  until  after  October  1st.  The  disease 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  animals  sold  at  Virginia, 
Cass  Co.,  111.,  in  February,  1884,  and  these  animals  were 
widely  distributed  through  the  Western  States.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  persons  owning  cattle  tracing  to  this  sale,  and 
all  others  having  cattle  affected  with  disease  of  the  lungs. 
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will  at  once  communicate  with  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  care  of  the  Breeder's 
Gazette,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  clearly  state  the  condition  of 
their  herds  and  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  cattle  and  of  railroad  and  other 
transportation  companies  is  called  to  Section  7  of  the  Act 
establishing  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  makes  it 
a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ^^100 
nor  more  than  <S5000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  for  shipping  cattle  afiected  with  any  con¬ 
tagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especially 
the  disease  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  from  one  State  or 
Territory  into  another. 

The  cordial  co-operation  of  State  authorities  and  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  cattle  industries  is 
earnestly  desired,  in  order  to  avert  this  danger  which  now 
menaces  the  herds  of  the  country.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  story  of  a  deadly,  costly 
visitation,  against  the  danger  of  which  the  Gazette,  almost 
alone  among  agricultural  and  live-stock  publications,  has 
been  warning  the  public  without  ceasing  for  years  past. 
We  take  no  pleasure  in  being  able  to  say  “  we  told  you  so.^’ 
The  damage  to  our  own  business  from  this  outbreak  will 
scarcely  be  less  than  that  of  the  owner  of  the  herd  where  it 
has  done  its  most  deadly  work ;  and  we  hoped  almost 
against  hope,  while  the  damaging  evidences  of  one  post¬ 
mortem  examination  after  another  were  presented  before  our 
own  eyes,  that  it  would  prove  to  be  only  another  scare.” 
But  the  last  ground  of  hope  is  gone,  and  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  stern  reality  that  the  most  insidious 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  cattle  plagues,  because  the 
most  insidious,  has  at  least  reached  the  West,  and  the  long- 
boasted  immunity  of  the  cattle  in  the  regions  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  has  departed.  At  the  time  when  the  silvery- 
voiced  orator  of  the  West,  Emery  Storrs,  was  denouncing,  in 
Washington,  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission  and  the  editor 
of  the  Breeder's  Gazette  as  sensation-mongers,  and  declaring 
that  no  such  disease  existed  anywhere  in  the  country,  it 
was  quietly  festering  and  smouldering  in  at  least  five  herds 
in  his  own  State,  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  actual  loss  has 
already  occurred. 

Will  our  brethren  of  the  agricultural  press  read  us  another 
lecture  for  stating  these  facts  7iow  and  for  warning  the 
remaining  Jersey  herds,  as  well  as  the  cattlemen  of  the  West 
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generally  that  have  not  yet  been  infected,  of  this  new  and 
dangerous  advance  of  the  enemy?  We  have  been  unmoved 
by  their  taunts  in  the  past,  and  have  gone  on  warning  the 
public  of  a  danger  that  we  saw  all  too  plainly  to  admit  of 
silence  on  our  pari.  Will  they  now  concede  that  there  has 
been  need  for  a  little  black  paint- — much  more  than  has  been 
used — and  will  they  not  now  make  common  cause  with  us 
in  demanding  such  legislation  as  will  enable  our  country  to 
rid  itself  of  this  insidious  scourge  ?  The  very  nature  of  our 
business  has  led  us  for  years  past  to  watch  this  subject  more 
closely  and  to  study  it  more  critically  than  our  brethren  of 
the  press  generally,  and  from  their  standpoint  of  imperfect 
knowledge  we  have  been  denounced  as  a  mischievous  agitator. 
They  were  no  doubt  honest  in  this  view,  but  it  was  a  view 
born  of  ignorance  nevertheless — of  ignorance  scarcely  pardon¬ 
able  in  men  wbo  conduct  tbe  columns  of  newspapers  osten¬ 
sibly  published  in  tbe  interests  of  tbe  farmers  of  the  West. 
An  experience  is  now  dawning  upon  them  which  we  trust 
will  open  their  eyes,  but  if  the  scales  could  have  fallen  two 
years  sooner  how  much  might  have  been  saved  to  the  cattle- 
raisers  of  our  country  ! — Breeder's  Gazette^  Chicago,  Aug. 
21st,  1884. 
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The  following  is  the  gist  of  the  lecture  recently  given 
by  Mr.  James  Long,  of  Shillington  Manor,  Hitcbin, 
before  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association.  After  some 
introductory  remarks,  he  said  : — Now,  let  us  see  what  is 
the  object  of  a  dairy  show.  I  take  it  that  it  is  our  desire 
to  improve  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  increase  production 
on  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  we  wish  to  improve  the 
various  races  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  foods  they  consume, 
dairy  implements  and  utensils,  and  dairy  systems  of  butter 
and  cheese  making,  while  the  result  of  all  this  improvement 
must  naturally  be  increased  production.  The  great  question 
is.  Is  our  present  exhibition  system  calculated  to  do  all  this  ? 
I  frankly  say  I  believe  it  is  not,  and  I  shall  give  you  my 
reasons. 

The  Cattle  Classes. 

I  may  as  well  own  that  I  am  a  revolutionist  in  this  matter, 
and,  taking  the  cattle  first,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  we 
neither  encourage  improvement  nor  production  by  the  present 
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system  of  competition.  The  beasts  are  not  judged  for  milk, 
and  if  anyone  thinks  that  they  are  he  must  admit  that  the 
judgment  is  entirely  fallacious.  If  you  wish  to  encourage 
milk  you  must  award  the  prizes  to  milk,  for  there  is  other¬ 
wise  no  incentive  to  the  breeder  or  the  exhibitor.  The 
owner  of  cows  which  are  great  performers  at  the  pail  but 
have  no  special  beauty  of  form  knows  that  his  animals  could 
not  possibly  win  upon  their  merits,  while  there  are  plenty 
of  astute  men  who  are  aware  that  handsome  beasts  are  what 
the  judges  demand,  and  therefore  no  incentive  is  given  them 
to  breed  for  milk.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  records  of  the 
past  prizes  to  show  you  that  as  a  general  rule  the  prize- 
takers  are  much  inferior  to  the  commended  or  unnoticed 
cows,  and  the  pedigree  cow  to  the  animal  without  illustrious 
origin.  It  may  be  urged  that  milking-prizes  are  given,  but 
these  all  the  more  illustrate  my  argument,  and  show  how 
very  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  replace  the  other 
prizes.  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  pedigree,  but  the 
man  who  requires  milk  in  the  cow  which  he  is  about  to  buy  is 
not  satisfied  by  the  reply  that  She  certainly  does  not  give 
eight  quarts  a  day,  but  she  is  a  Cherry  Duchess  of  Oxford.” 
I  am  also  quite  aware  that  it  is  possible  for  persons  to  pick 
up  all  sorts  of  cows  which  are  great  milkers  and  enter  them 
for  competition  under  the  system  I  have  suggested.  I  have 
seen  many  twenty-quart  cows  which  had  not  anything  in 
the  shape  of  good  looks  to  recommend  them ;  but  it  will 
immediately  be  seen  by  all  but  fanciers  of  form  what  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage  would  accrue  to  breeders  by  the  collection 
of  such  animals.  By  their  aid  milk-producing  herds  could 
be  formed  to  rival  those  of  Lord  Warwick  and  Mr.  Tisdall, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  chronicle  yields  at  our  shows 
which  even  our  American  friends,  with  all  their  imagination, 
could  not  exceed. 

,  Alterations  suggested  in  showing  Dairy  Cattle. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  what  I  suggest  is  that  in  a  dairy 
show  the  prizes  should  go  to  the  best  performers,  and  that 
in  addition  to  the  present  classes  you  should  have  a  breeders’ 
class,  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious.  Breeders  do  not  care 
to  compete  when  they  know  that  they  may  meet  opponents 
who  have  scoured  the  country  to  purchase  beasts  for  the 
express  purpose  of  winning.  I,  of  course,  foresee  that  the 
awards  given  to  milk  would  entail  extra  labour  upon  some¬ 
one,  but  I  cannot  see  that,  except  in  butter  breeds,  there  is 
any  necessity  for  analysis,  cream,  or  specific  gravity  testing. 
Let  the  prizes  be  awarded  to  the  cow  giving  the  largest 
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quantity  of  milk,  allowance  being  made  for  her  period  of 
lactation.  I  am  assuming  that  the  Shorthorn  is  not  a  butter 
cow,  and,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  I  do  not  think  that  any  ad¬ 
mirer  will  so  consider  it.  My  idea  is  to  divide  the  cattle 
into  two  sections,  butter-makers  and  mere  milk-producers  ; 
and  in  the  former  section  I  would  like  to  see  one  class  with 
prizes  for  the  best  butter-making  Shorthorn.  In  this,  of 
course,  analysis  would  be  necessary.  My  reason  for  this  is, 
first,  that  butter-makers  who  keep  Shorthorns  would  be  able 
to  improve  their  own  cattle  by  crossing  from  these  proved 
beasts,  and  that  breeders  of  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Red  Polls, 
and  any  other  butter-making  cattle,  and  who  often  desire  a 
Shorthorn  cross  would  receive  much  benefit  from  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Dairy  Show.  Now  I  come  to  the  other 
breeds,  and  I  would  place  the  Red  Poll  next,  and  give  it 
good  classification;  but,  although  it  is  a  very  fair  butter- 
maker,  I  would  award  the  prizes  to  it  for  quantity  of  milk 
alone.  I  have  seen  some  very  good  work  done  by  this  breed, 
but  having  lately  been  engaged  in  collecting  information  re¬ 
specting  it  for  the  American  Government  I  have  been 
astonished  at  the  wonderful  milking  qualities  of  the  whole 
race.  Prizes  are  given  for  milk  at  the  Eastern  Counties 
shows,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Red  Polls  very 
often  yield,  at  these,  greater  quantities  of  milk  than  most  of 
our  Dairy  Show  champions.  The  Ayrshires — another  deep¬ 
milking  breed — I  would  place  in  the  same  category;  also 
the  Dutch  and  Kerry  breeds,  although  I  am  not  sure  that 
quality  should  not  be  more  encouraged  than  quantity  in  the 
last  named.  Lastly,  in  the  milking  section,  I  think  there 
should  be  two  extra  classes  for  first  crosses  and  cows  of  any 
other  variety ;  first,  that  the  interested  public  may  see  of 
what  value  particular  crosses  are — experiments  in  this  way 
being  of  inestimable  value — and  next,  that  the  comparative 
value  of  other  races,  whether  British  or  foreign,  may  be  seen, 
and  certainly  some  efforts  should  always  be  made  to  intreduce 
milking  races,  which  are  strange  to  our  people,  for,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  value,  they  are  attractive,  and  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  where  dairy  shows  abroad  are 
assisted  by  the  Government,  here,  if  any  loss  accrues,  there 
is  no  resource  but  the  pockets  of  the  members.  We  now 
come  to  the  butter  breeds,  which  are  represented  by  the 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  I  would  have  the  milk  of  every 
one  of  these,  which  yielded  a  quantity  sufficient  to  justify 
her  chance  of  a  prize,  examined  for  butter  fat,  so  that,  taking 
the  percentage  of  fat  and  weight  of  milk  into  consideration, 
the  priies  could  be  easily  awarded,  although  I  do  not  con- 
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sider  that  above  one  third  of  the  animals  exhibited  would 
need  this  process.  I  should  look  forward  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Jersey  by  this  means,  and  we  should  then  obtain  a 
bigger-framed  harsher  cow,  more  vigorous  in  constitution,  a 
little  more  fleshy,  and  a  bigger  milker.  As  one  of  the 
Jersey  judges  once  said  to  me, You  cannot  get  a  maxdmum 
quantity  of  milk  out  of  the  Jersey  all  the  time  you  breed  for 
colour,  form,  and  other  points  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
milk.”  Under  the  present  system  the  cows  which  are  the 
most  like  what  the  butter-farmer  wants  are  not  looked  at  by 
the  judges,  their  owners  grumble,  and  the  Dairy  Show  is 
made  a  medium  for  encouraging  animals  more  fit  for  a  glass 
case  than  the  farmyard.  Under  the^^  Handsome  is  as  hand¬ 
some  does  ”  system,  all  this  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
competitors  would  accept  the  inevitable  with  a  good  grace. 
The  Guernseys  would,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  also  the  classes  for  first  crosses  for  butter-making,  and 
any  other  variety. 


Testing  Instruments. 

The  conduct  of  this  testing  system  would  be  a  little 
troublesome,  but  with  the  lactobutyrometer  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  I  now  have  upon  the  table,  I  consider  that  the  whole  of 
the  work  could  be  done  by  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
first-named,  now  well-known,  is  most  expeditious  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  reliable  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  where  absolute 
accuracy  was  necessary  in  deciding  the  prizes  the  aerometer 
would  be  equally  as  satisfactory  as  analysis.  Mr.  Long 
described  this  instrument,  and  explained  that  it  showed  the 
fat  to  the  second  decimal  place  in  a  most  unfailing  manner, 
and  regretted  that  it  was,  as  yet,  unknown  in  England,  at 
all  events,  he  believes,  except  to  one  chemist. 

Goats. 

Continuing,  he  said,  I  now  come  to  the  goat  section  of 
the  show,  and  with  all  deference  to  our  goat-fancying 
friends,  I  can  only  say  that  if  it  is  a  dairy  animal  at  all  it 
should  be  treated  as  such,  and  the  prizes  awarded  to  milk, 
and  to  milk  alone,  in  those  which  give  it.  There  is,  however, 
one  product  which  the  goat-fanciers  seem  to  have  overlooked 
in  cheese,  of  which  very  good  samples  are  made  upon  the 
Continent;  and  at  the  Swiss  Dairy  Show  an  admirable  goat- 
cheese  was  exhibited,  which  closely  resembled  the  Camem- 
bert  in  appearance,  in  quality,  and  in  richness,  and  they 
might  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  this. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION,  OCTOBER  1st,  1884. 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  BROWN. 

H.  G.  Sutton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  Sir  James  Tyler,  Governors  of  the  College; 
Professors  Pritchard,  Williams,  Walley,  and  McCall;  Messrs. 
Dray,  Greaves,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  Cope,  Peele,  Borthwick, 
T.  S.  Price,  T.  Dollar,  Banham,  P.  Taylor,  W.  Wilson, 
Stainton,  E.  M.  Davey,  Geo.  Williams  ;  also  Lieut.-Col. 
Blenkinsop,  and  Messrs.  Heaton,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Adlard, 
Simonds,  and  many  others. 

The  Chairm'an — We  are  met  together  to-day  at  the  in- 
.vitation  of  the  Principal  and  the  Professors  of  this  College 
to  hear  the  introductory  address  to  be  delivered  by  Professor 
Brown,  the  veterinary  adviser  to  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council.  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Professors 
'  of  this  College  to  see  so  many  gentlemen  met  together  to 
show  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  College,  and  to  hear 
this  address.  Will  you- allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  introduce 
Professor  Brown,  and  to  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  com¬ 
mence  the  address. 

Professor  Brown. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  the 
custom  of  delivering  an  annual  address  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  winter  session  of  this  College  has  its  uses.  It 
enables  the  lecturer  to  touch  upon  certain  current  topics 
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which  will  be  outside  his  ordinary  functions.  It  permits 
him,  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  to  offer  to  those  who  are  com¬ 
mencing  their  studies  a  little  good  advice,  albeit  not  always 
free  from  the  apprehension  that  such  advice  is  sometimes 
more  blessed  to  him  that  gives  than  to  him  that  takes  it. 
Then  also,  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  he  may  improve  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  moralising  a  little  on  the  flight  of  time,  the  stuff 
that  life  is  made  of. 

As  members  or  students  of  a  profession  which  has  high 
aims  and  grand  objects  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  us  to 
try  and  find  out  what  is  the  exact  position  we  occupy  in  the 
economy  or  house  law  of  the  ]^oli8  or  State.  We  have  clearly 
certain  duties  to  perform,  and  we  are,  although  we  may  not 
clearly  realise  it,  servants  of  the  State,  and  not  its  masters. 

One  of  our  great  masters  of  English  prose  (Mr.  John 
E-uskin),  in  an  '  Essay  on  Political  Economy,^  says  that 
there  are  five  typical  professions  which  are  necessary  to 
the  wellbeing  of  all  civilised  communities.  There  is  the 
pastor  to  teach  it,  the  physician  to  keep  it  in  health,  the 
soldier  to  defend  it,  the  lawyer  to  administer  justice,  and 
the  merchant  to  provide.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  it 
is  the  business  of  each  one  of  these  to  live  by  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  meet  you  with  any 
initial  difficulty  here.  Possibly  some  of  us  might  even  be 
disposed  to  contend  a  little  too  strongly  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  living ;  at  any  rate  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'^ 
although  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  this  quotation, 
coming  from  the  higher  Authority,  is  referred  to  with  some¬ 
thing  like  fiendish  ingenuity  as  an  apology  for  all  sorts 
of  extortion  and  robbery.  If  you  remember  under  what 
conditions  these  words  were  first  spoken  it  will  probably 
occur  to  you  that  the  persons  addressed  were  really  labourers, 
and  not  amongst  those  who  were  inclined  to  take  their  work 
luxuriously.  They  were  told  also  when  they  entered  a  place 
to  take  just  exactly  what  they  could  get,  and  not  concern 
themselves  too  much  about  its  quantity  or  quality.  In  fact 
this  hire  which  they  were  to  accept  was  a  very  small  thing 
indeed,  and  not  uncommonly  consisted  of  buffetings  and 
public  scourgings.  Not  pushing  the  point  too  far  we  may 
allow  that  all  of  us  are  justified  in  living  by  our  profession. 
But  there  is  a  consequence  which  the  writer  to  whom  I  have 
referred  draws  from  this  proposition  which  might  not  be 
quite  so  acceptable.  He  says  all  are  justified  in  living  by 
their  profession,  and  all  are  bound  on  due  occasion  to  die  for 
it — an  idea  by  no  means  so  easily  accepted;  a  conclusion 
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which  requires  something  in  the  way  of  proof.  Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  seeing  how  far  this 
principle  may  be  carried.  What  is  the  due  occasion  on  which 
a  man  is  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  profession  ? 
We  shall  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
professions.  If  I  refer  to  that  of  the  soldier,  who  is  to  defend 
the  State,  you  will  recognise  the  fitness  of  the  position.  In 
his  case  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  he 
is  bound  to  die  rather  than  turn  his  back  upon  the  enemy 
in  the  face  of  battle.  We  clearly  understand  that  ‘‘  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  artillery  may  mow  into  a  level  line  of  red  clay  an 
advancing  regiment,  and  that  out  of  the  separately  Christian 
named  portion  of  that  ruinous  heap  may  go  forth  some 
essential  condition  of  soul  unwillingly  released.”  The 
noble  soldier  who  honours  us  to-day  with  his  presence 
would  shudder  at  the  suggestion  that  the  men  under  his 
command,  would  quietly  seek  a  place  of  safety  under  the 
plea  that  it  was  their  business  to  live  by  their  profession, 
and  not  to  die  for  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  take  another 
instance :  the  pastor  is  bound  to  die  rather  than  counte¬ 
nance  the  teaching  of  error,  and  we  are  disposed  to  admit 
this.  We  know,  as  a  fact  in  history,  that  thousands  of 
pastors  have  died  cheerfully  rather  than  countenance  the 
teaching  of  error ;  and  we  should  see  the  extreme  unfitness 
of  the  case  if  it  were  once  clearly  shown  to  us  that  the 
teacher  had  deliberately  chosen  to  teach  what  he  knew  or 
believed  to  be  wrong,  merely  because  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life  would  have  been  the  penalty  of  his  refusal.  Then,  if 
we  go  to  the  physician,  we  are  still  treading  on  perfectly  safe 
ground.  He  is  called  upon  to  die  rather  than  quit  his 
post  in  time  of  plague.  It  would  certainly  seem  a  strange 
proceeding  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  quit  his  post  under 
such  conditions.  We  heard  lately  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city  flying  in  terror  from  the  advancing  cholera ;  but  it 
would  seem  monstrous  if  all  the  doctors  in  the  place  had 
packed  their  portmanteaux  and  taken  the  flrst  train  away 
from  the  threatened  city.  Therefore  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
their  case,  and  these  three  are  all  that  concern  us.  I  may 
say  shortly  that  the  writer  contends  that  the  lawyer  is  bound 
to  sacriflce  his  life  rather  than  countenance  injustice,  and 
the  merchant  rather  than  supply  bad  quality  or  false 
quantity  of  food  ;  but  I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty 
in  carrying  the  argument  farther,  and  it  is  not  at  all  es¬ 
sential  to  my  present  purpose. 

My  object  now  is  to  inquire  what  is  our  due  occasion  of 
dying  for  our  profession,  admitting  that  we  are,  under  ordinary 
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conditions,  justified  in  living  by  it.  As  a  section  of  the 
medical  body  we  take  our  position  amongst  the  first  three 
professions  referred  to.  As  the  physician  has  to  keep  the 
people  in  health  so  the  veterinary  physician  or  doctor  has  to 
keep  the  animals  in  health ;  and  it  will  be  an  interesting 
point  for  us  to  inquire  how  under  these  circumstances  it  can 
possibly  ever  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  sacrifice  our  lives 
in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  In  touching  this  question 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  by  the  terms  ‘‘  losing  his  life  ”  I 
include  necessarily  all  minor  sacrifices  :  the  greater  contains 
the  less ;  and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  physician  is  bound  to 
sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  quit  the  post  of  duty  it  may  be 
fairly  allowed  that  he  is  bound  to  sacrifice  time,  talent,  money, 
ease,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  life,  when  the  work  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  do  necessitates  such  a  sacrifice. 

We  are  of  course,  gentlemen,  by  the  mere  accident  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  exempt  to  a  large  extent  from  the  risks  which  touch 
the  human  physician,  but  our  history  is  not  wanting  in  in¬ 
stances  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  science.  There  are  cases  from 
time  to  time  which  show  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  per¬ 
fectly  ready  to  face  the  risk  of  contact  with  a  disease  which 
may  be  fatal  to  himself,  not  only  without  flinching,  but  com¬ 
monly  without  thinking  of  the  results.  I  give  him  credit 
commonly  for  risking  his  life  without  flinching  when  if  the 
question  were  fairly  put  to  him  he  would  not  risk  any  of  his 
money.  It  is  constantly  the  case  that  when  a  man’s  heroism 
is  allowed  to  have  its  fair  chance  of  displaying  itself  that 
he  proves  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  in  smaller  matters 
the  question  may  arise  whether  or  not  he  might  frequently 
fail  to  take  the  position  which  he  ought  to  occupy  from  an 
ill-grounded  and  somewhat  slavish  fear  of  the  consequences. 
Now,  we  are  justified  in  asking  what  are  the  particular  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
anything  at  all.  I  have  already  admitted  that  we  are  bound 
to  live  by  our  profession,  but  in  allowing  that,  gentlemen, 
let  me  ask  you  to  take  it  as  a  point  which  might  be  proved  if 
time  would  allow  it,  that  you  are  not  to  make  the  living  by  the 
profession  the  essential  point.  You  are  not  to  put  yourselves 
in  that  category  of  men  who  are  described  by  the  writer  to 
whose  works  I  have  already  alluded  as  the  fee-first  men” — 
the  men  who  prefer  their  fee  to  their  work.  To  put  it  more 
plainly,  you  may  know  distinctly  whether  or  not  you  are  in 
the  right  way  by  deciding  whether  you  would  rather  save 
your  fee  and  lose  your  patient  than  you  would  save  your 
patient  and  lose  your  fee.  I  believe  myself  that  you,  all  of 
you,  when  fairly  put  to  the  question,  would  elect  to  save  your 
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patient  at  all  hazards,  in  fact  that  you  would  elect  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly,  quite  without  reference  to  the  amount  of 
fee  you  would  get  for  it.  But  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  you 
have  always  succeeded  in  conveying  that  idea  to  the  public. 
We  hear  constantly  a  great  deal  talked  about  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  Veterinary  profession.  We 
hear  very  little  indeed  about  the  higher  interest  of  the  large 
body  of  stock-holders  who  are  the  owners  of  some  45,000,000 
of  animals  which  constitute  the  animal  population  of  this 
kingdom.  If  you  succeed  in  conveying  the  impression  to 
these  men  that  your  primary  object  in  carrying  out  your 
duties  which  are,  recollect  to  maintain  that  cattle  population 
in  health  — not  only  to  cure  its  diseases,  but  to  prevent  them 
— if  you  succeed  in  conveying  the  impression  that  you  think 
more  about  the  fee  than  you  do  about  the  performance  of  the 
work,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  not  ask  for 
your  assistance,  hut  if  you  will  on  the  other  hand  lead  them 
to  believe  that  you  take  a  delight,  as  all  chosen  workmen 
do,  in  the  work — that  you  are  more  anxious  to  do  that  work 
well  than  to  get  your  fee  for  doing  it,  I  for  one  entertain 
the  conviction  that  the  relationship  between  the  veterinary 
surgeon  and  the  agriculturist  would  be  closer  in  a  short 
time  than  it  ever  yet  has  been  in  the  history  of  either  pro¬ 
fession. 

You  may  inquire  in  what  way  you  are  to  proceed? 
Gentlemen,  the  ways  are  numerous  enough.  In  your 
ordinary  practice  there  is  such  a  thing  as  thorough  work 
to  do,  not  a  mere  glancing  at  the  case  under  your  notice, 
but  a  complete  analysis  of  everything  connected  with 
it,  a  certain  evidence  of  painstaking  which  the  looker-on 
appreciates  thoroughly  even  though  he  may  not  exhibit  any 
signs  of  his  appreciation.  There  are  works  of  investigation 
still  to  be  carried  on,  problems  in  pathology  yet  unsolved, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  see  not  in  the  right  way  of  solution  for 
some  time  to  come ;  and  there  are  your  oflGicial  duties  in 
which  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  profession  are  now 
engaged  under  the  laws  relating  to  diseases  of  animals.  In 
this  matter  alone  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  there  is 
an  apprehension  abroad  that  the  work  is  done  in  proportion 
to  the  pay,  and  no  more  unfortunate  presumption  could 
he  possibly  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  public  mind. 
It  should  clearly  be  made  evident  that  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  considers  himself  bound  to  aid  wherever  his  advice 
can  be  of  use,  and  that  he  is  prepared  at  all  hazards  to 
do  the  work  which  he  finds  to  do  thoroughly,  whether 
he  gets  paid  for  it  or  not.  You  have  heard  perhaps  the 
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story  of  that  sculptor  who  was  engaged  in  carving  with  ac¬ 
curacy  of  detail  the  hack  of  the  head  of  a  figure  which 
was  to  adorn  a  temple.  The  lookers-on  derided  him. 

What,”  said  they,  "  devote  all  that  time  and  skill  to 
carving  a  part  of  the  figure  which  is  to  he  sunk  into  the 
wall !  None  will  see  it !”  The  gods  will  see  it  ”  was 
the  answer.  Take  that  side  hy  side  with  another  story 
which  I  listened  to  a  short  time  hack.  Two  workmen  of 
the  period  were  discussing  their  grievances,  as  workmen  of 
the  period  do,  sometimes  hut  not  always  with  sufficient 
reason.  One  complained  that  someone  had  offered  him 
half  a  crown  to  heat  a  large  carpet  and  he  refused  it.  The 
other  said,  Well,  I  should  have  taken  the  half  crown  and 
beaten  the  carpet  accordingly.”  There  you  have  them, 
gentlemen,  the  two  sharply  defined,  the  heathen  sculptor 
on  one  side  and  the  Christian  workman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  on  the  other.  One  placed  himself  in  that  category 
of  which  it  is  said,  You  that  take  your  work  first  and  your 
fee  second  are  the  servants  of  God,  you  who  take  your  fee 
first  and  your  work  second  are  the  servants  of  the  fiend.” 

Gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  course  as 
professional  men  is  perfectly  well  defined.  We  are  bound 
on  all  occasions  to  recognise  our  high  responsibilities  to  the 
State.  Your  fees  are  necessary  to  you ;  you  have  families  to 
support ;  you  have  a  position  to  maintain,  but  whenever  the 
fee  is  made  first  and  the  work  second,  the  work  is  neces¬ 
sarily  badly  done.  When  your  whole  soul  is  thrown  into 
the  business  before  you,-  you  take  the  position  of  the  chosen 
workman  whose  greatest  delight  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  finished  work. 

Having  sketched  thus  cursorily  the  position  and  objects  of 
our  profession,  let  me  address  myself  to  those  who  are  now 
commencing  or  are  here  to  continue  their  studies.  You 
have  come  here  to  learn  the  art  and  I  was  going  to  say  the 
mystery  of  medicine,  but  I  say  the  art  and  science  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  mystery  of  medicine  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
alchemists  and  other  magicians — it  is  of  no  use  to  you  now. 
You  may  try  to  maintain  your  nostrums  handed  down  from 
your  great  grandfathers,  and  you  may  be  most  sedulous  to 
avoid  publishing  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  but  the 
world  does  not  care  a  straw  about  them.  All  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day  is  replete  with  the  most  exact  and 
laboured  scientific  information.  Every  agricultural  paper 
refers  to  the  experiments  of  Pasteur  and  Koch  and  other 
continental  pathologists  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  school. 
If  you  want  to  realise  clearly  what  I  mean  by  the  public 
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literature  of  the  day  in  connection  with  the  advance  of 
science,  purchase  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  yesterday  and 
read  that.  I  won’t  tell  you  what  you  will  find,  because  it  is 
quite  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  the  copy 
for  yourself.  If  you  do  not  thoroughly  realise  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  which  I  have  suggested  that  all  mystery  in 
the  art  of  medicine  is  for  ever  gone  it  must  be  on  account 
entirely  of  your  mental  obtuseness  and  not  for  the  want  of  the 
fact  being  apparent.  Well,  I  say,  you  have  here  to  learn  the 
art  and  science  of  medicine  applied  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
you  will  find  at  the  existing  veterinary  colleges  remarkable 
— may  I  be  permitted  to  say  fatal  ? — facilities  for  acquiring 
knowledge. 

I  look  back  some  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  remember 
that  the  whole  curriculum  of  this  institution  was  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Spooner,  Professor  Simonds,  and  Professor 
Morton,  each  name  a  household  word.”  Each  man  had 
his  work  well  cut  out  for  him ;  and  if  you  look  at  the  results 
of  the  teaching  of  that  time,  as  exhibited  by  those  gentlemen 
who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence  to-day  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country  you  will  require  no  statement  from  me 
to  prove  that  the  teachers’  hearts  were  in  their  work,  and  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  that  list  of  fee-first  men.  But  look 
at  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  staff.  You  have 
every  section  elaborately  arranged  for  your  convenience. 
You  have  the  subject  of  the  pathology  of  the  horse  treated 
by  Professor  Robertson,  whose  long  experience  and  power 
of  expressing  his  ideas  leave  very  little  indeed  to  be  done 
by  you  beyond  the  exercise  of  necessary  attention  to  enable 
you  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  instruction.  You  have 
the  subject  of  physiology  separately  introduced  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  human  school  (Mr.  Power). 
You  have  the  subject  of  parasitic  disease  brought  under 
your  notice  by  the  highest  authority  in  this  country, 
probably  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe  (Dr.  Cobbold).  In 
chemistry  you  have  the  whole  of  the  vast  experience  and  the 
elaborate  arrangements  which  Professor  Tuson  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  for  your  benefit.  You  have  Professor 
Axe  to  teach  you  morbid  anatomy,  and  you  have  the  subject 
of  clinical  medicine  and  demonstrations  in  the  anatomical 
theatre  dealt  with  by  competent  ofiicers.  Under  this  ex¬ 
tended  system  of  tuition  you  are  not  asked  even  to  seek  for 
the  mental  food  which  you  require — it  is  collected  for  you 
with  elaborate  care,  triturated  into  a  fine  assimilable  condition, 
and  positively  thrust  into  your  mental  stomachs,  very  much 
in  the  way  that  men  feed  poultry  for  the  market.  It  is  quite 
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conceivable  that  in  taking  your  learning  in  this  luxurious 
way  you  may  fall  into  a  somewhat  somnolent  condition  ;  in 
short,  that  you  may  over  your  studies  fall  asleep,  and  work 
them  out  in  a  dream.  The  lethargic  attitude,  gentlemen, 
is  not  the  normal  one.  The  condition  which  you  ought  to 
assume  is  the  opposite  to  the  lethargic  condition ;  your  atti¬ 
tude  should  be  the  fighting  attitude.  We  are  told  that  war 
is  the  foundation  of  all  art  and  of  the  higher  virtues  and 
faculties  of  man.  The  common  opinion  that  peace  and  the 
virtues  of  civilised  life  fiourish  together  is  a  wholly  untenable 
position,  and  the  vices  only  neutralise  life.  We  hear  of 
peace  and  learning,”  peace  and  plenty,”  peace  and 
progress but  these  are  not  the  words  that  the  muse  of 
history  couples.  The  words  on  her  lips  are,  peace  and 
sensuality,”  peace  and  selfishness,”  peace  and  corrup¬ 
tion,”  "  peace  and  death.”  All  great  nations  have  learned 
their  truth  of  heart  and  strength  of  foot  in  war.  They  have 
been  taught  hy  war  and  betrayed  by  peace ;  they  are  born 
in  war  and  expire  in  peace.”  It  is  not,  however,  of  all  wars 
of  which  this  may  be  said.  There  are  creative  and  founda¬ 
tional  wars,  as  well  as  wasting  and  oppressive  wars ;  but  it 
is  of  the  foundational  and  creative  war  that  I  am  speaking, 
and  I  tell  you  that  you  are  bound  to  enlist  yourself  as 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  carry  it  on.  There  are 
giants  to  be  slain  in  these  days,  as  in  King  David’s  time — 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  a  host  of  others — and  they  are 
only  to  be  knocked  over  by  smooth  stones  chosen  with 
accurate  skill  from  the  brook  which  flows  for  ever  from 
the  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  when  chosen  they  must 
be  sent  straight  to  their  mark  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  name  that  is  of  the  eternal  verities,  and  with  absolute 
rightness  or  righteousness  of  aim. 

Gentlemen,  the  object  of  your  ambition  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  hill ;  it  is  an  Acropolis,  the  highest  point  in  the  Capitol. 
It  is  your  business  to  struggle  ever  upwards  and  onwards, 
and  according  to  the  efforts  which  you  display  here,  where 
you  may  meet  with  all  possible  aid  and  sympathy,  will  be 
your  efforts  in  the  great  arena  of  the  world,  where  you  are 
far  more  likely  to  meet  with  strenuous  opposition.  But  with¬ 
out  discouragement  go  on  ;  I  say  to  you  go  on  and  prosper, 
as  you  will  according  to  your  deserts.  And  I  conclude  in 
the  words  of  a  sentiment  which  used  to  form,  and  probably 
does  now  form,  a  part  of  the  solemnities  at  the  convivial 
meetings  to  which  students  are  occasionally  addicted — In 
ascending  the  hill  of  professional  prosperity  may  you  never 
meet  a  friend.” 
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List  of  Medals i  Class  Prizes ^  &c.,  awarded  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Winter  Session,  1884-5. 


Coleman  Prizes. 

Silver  Medal  ....  Mr.  John  Edward  Rickards. 
Bronze  Medal  .  .  .  .  Mr.  Edward  Taylor. 

Certificate  of  Merit  .  .  .  Mr.  George  Henry  Evans. 

Cattle  Pathology  Prizes. 

Silver  Medal  ....  Mr.  Edward  Taylor. 
Certificate  of  Merit  .  .  .  Mr.  Samuel  Cliffe. 

Scholarship. 

£25  per  Annum  for  Two  Years  .  Mr.  Charles  A.  Lye. 

Very  Highly  Commended  .  .  Mr.  P.  G.  Bond. 

Class  Prizes. 


Hippopathology  . 

Cattle  Pathology  . 

Morbid  Anatomy  . 
Helminthology 

Anatomy 
Histology  . 

Physiology  . 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology 
Materia  Medica  . 
Practical  Chemistry 

Botany 


CLASS  c. 


Mr.  John  Edward  Rickards. 
Mr.  Henry  Smith. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Rickards. 
Mr.  John  Edward  Rickards. 


CLASS  B. 


Mr.  A.  Cawdle. 

Mr.  C.  Winteringham. 
Mr.  A.  Cawdle. 


CLASS  A. 

.  .  Mr.  P.  G.  Bond. 

.  Mr.  J.  H.  Roberts. 
.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson. 
C  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilson 
i  Mr.  A.  Moore 


(Bq. 


Certificates  Awarded. 

For  Acting  as  Clinical  Clerks. 

Mr.  Reid,  W.  S. 

—  Heinemann,  C.  W. 
—  Pemberton,  H.  L. 


Mr.  Axe,  H.  J. 

—  Williams,  T. 

—  Barrett,  A. 

—  Langdon,  W. 

—  Burghope,  L. 

—  Higgott,  T.  H. 

—  Snowball,  W.  D. 

—  Baker,  T. 

—  Hewitt,  T.  G. 

—  Gill,  A. 

—  Skelton,  C.  F.  H. 

—  Smith,  H. 

—  Evans,  G.  H. 

—  Cliffe,  S. 

For  Acting  as  Monitors. 


—  Golding,  G.  H. 

—  Rickards,  J.  E. 

—  Hammond,  J. 

—  Whigham,  W.  B. 

—  Blanchard,  S.  J. 

—  Hrewitt,  W. 

—  Bazley,  F. 

—  Brooks,  W. 

—  Butler,  E.  R. 

—  Stear,  G. 


Mr.  Axe,  H.  J. 

—  Singleton,  H.  M. 

—  Skelton,  C.  F.  H. 

—  Evans,  G.  H. 


Mr.  Hammond,  J. 

—  Smith,  H. 

—  Rickards,  J.  E. 
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For  Acting  as  Prosectors. 

Mr.  Axe,  H.  J.  1  Mr.  Butler,  E.  K. 

—  Gill,  A.  1  —  Bickards,  J.  E. 

For  Acting  as  Assistants  at  the  Smitheield  Club  Show  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Dec.,  1883. 

Mr.  Butler,  E.  B.  |  Mr.  Heinemann,  C.  W. 

For  Acting  as  Assistants  at  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society’s 

Show  at  York,  1883. 

Mr.  Taylor,  E.  j  Mr.  Hammond,  J. 


New  Students 


Mr.  James  E.  Allen. 

—  Henry  E.  Allen. 

—  F.  B.  Drage. 

—  Jonathan  James  Fry. 

—  James  Wooding. 

—  William  Owen. 

—  William  A.  Stainton. 

—  Edward  B.  McHugh. 

—  Thomas  E.  Barcham. 

—  Edward  J.  Porter. 

—  Frank  B.  Ditmas. 

—  William  W.  Goldsmith. 

—  William  Folsetter. 

—  F.  Harvey. 

—  Charles  N.  Parsons. 

—  James  B.  C.  Hogg. 

—  Alfred  E.  Gostling. 

—  Samuel  B.  Baker. 

—  James  A.  Worsley. 

—  Frederick  W.  Watchorn. 

—  Alfred  E.  Branch. 

—  Harry  Hall. 

—  Joseph  Healy. 

—  John  C.  Collings. 

—  Louis  Mitchell. 


Mr.  James  A.  Legg. 

—  Arthur  Crapp. 

—  James  W.  Crowhurst. 

—  Harold  H.  Bocke. 

—  John  H.  Jones. 

—  William  A.  Clifford. 

—  Harold  S.  Briant. 

—  Samuel  Wharam. 

—  Bobert  Wilson. 

—  William  B.  Elstone. 

—  James  Sherley. 

—  Frederick  Walmsley. 

—  William  Price. 

—  Augustus  C.  Newsom. 

—  T.  A.  T.  Hutton. 

—  Thomas  L.  Bickford. 

—  William  J.  Moran. 

—  Thomas  Spencer. 

—  E.  Ainsley. 

—  W.  L.  Gardener. 

—  F.  Aulton. 

—  Sidney  J.  Williams. 

—  William  H.  Willsher. 

—  E.  E.  Stokes. 

—  John  T.  McLean. 


Eligible  to  Compete  for  Scholarship  to  be  Awarded  at  the 
Close  of  the  Summer  Session,  1885. 


Mr.  E.  Ainsley. 

—  T.  L.  Bickford. 

—  W.  A.  Clifford. 

—  T.  A.  T.  Hutton. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Newsom. 

—  T.  Spencer. 

—  F.  W.  Watchorn. 


The  Chairman  remarked  that  although  feeling  his  inability 
sufficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  which  his  present  position 
entailed  upon  him,  he  had  nevertheless  great  pleasure  in 
being  present  on  this  occasion.  He  thanked  Professor 
Brown  in  his  own  name,  and  for  those  who  had  now  listened 
to  his  address.  He  desired  to  say  that  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  whom  he  now  represented,  were 
ever  most  anxious  to  assist  in  every  way  in  promoting  the 
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interests  of  veterinary  science,  particularly  as  represented  by 
this  College.  He  felt  indebted  to  the  lecturer  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  placed  the  subject  of  the  study  of  veterinary 
medicine  before  intending  students,  and  he  trusted  that 
pursued  with  such  motives  as  he  had  pointed  out  the  result 
would  be  lasting  benefit  both  to  the  public  who  might  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  to  the  practi¬ 
tioners  themselves.  He  was  pleased  on  this  occasion  to  be 
able  to  state  that  in  regard  to  the  general  work  of  the  College, 
both  as  a  teaching  institution  and  an  hospital  for  sick 
animals,  where  the  actual  details  dealt  with  in  the  lectures 
might  be  carried  into  practice,  was  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
condition. 

Professor  Robertson,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  presence  on  the  present  occasion,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  thus  conveying  our  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  we  were  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
a  body  of  gentlemen,  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  whose  representative  the  Chairman  was.  These 
gentlemen  from  the  most  disinterested  motives,  and  often 
at  considerable  inconvenience  to  themselves,  had  for  nearly 
a  century  exercised  a  fostering  infiuence  in  respect  of  the 
study  of  veterinary  medicine  in  Great  Britain.  While  from 
his  own  knowledge  he  could  testify  to  the  steady  anxiety 
they  had  always  exhibited  to  further  in  every  way  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  College  and  of  the  profession. 
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SESSION  1884-85. 

INTRODUCTORI  ADDRESS.  By  W.  IVISON  MACADAM,  E.C.S., 
E.I.C.,  &c.,  Peopessor  op  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Principal  Williams  in  the  chair. 

Amongst  the  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
were — Messrs.  Connochie,  Y.S.,  Selkirk;  Aitken,  V.S.,  Dalkeith ; 
Thomson,  A.V.D.,  Piershill  Barracks ;  R.  Rutherford,  V.S., 
Edinburgh;  Baird,  V.S.,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh; 
Brock,  V.S.,  Glasgow  ;  Borthwick,  V.S.,  Kirkliston ;  Chalmers, 
V.S. ;  Eenton,  A.V.D. ;  Hodgkins,  V.S. ;  Woodhead,  M.D.  ; 
Eaulkner,  V.S.,  Manchester ;  Reid,  V.S.,  Leith;  Durkie,  V.S., 
Dundee,  &c. 

Principal  Williams,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  not 
without  considerable  misgiving  that  I  trust  myself  to  deliver 
the  Inaugural  Address  of  this  the  second  year  of  our  meeting 
in  these  College  buildings. 
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As  you  are  well  aware — and  your  presence  here  denotes  the 
fact  that  you  are  aware — the  New  Veterinary  College  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  one  of  two  colleges  in  our  city,  and  one  of  the  three 
Scotch  Schools  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
indomitable  pluck  (I  can  use  no  other  word)  and  honest  hard 
work  of  our  Principal,  Professor  Williams.  It  is  useless  for 
me,  gentlemen,  to  waste  your  time  in  vainly  attempting  to 
recount  the  various  battles  he  has  had  to  wage  before  the  mag¬ 
nificent  pile  of  buildings  in  which  you  now  study  was  reared ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  walls  and  these  rooms  are  a  fitting 
monument  to  their  author,  and  well  I  know  he  desires  no  better. 

In  a  word  then,  I,  in  the  name  of  the  Principal  and  Professors 
of  the  New  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh,  welcome  you 
to  your  studies,  and  assure  you  that  previous  success  will  in  no 
wise  loosen  the  bonds  of  our  labour,  but  rather  stimulate  to 
things  still  greater. 

To  those  amongst  you  who  return  after  a  brief  breathing 
space  to  your  books,  we  wish  all  good  luck  in  the  coming  session. 
It  is  for  you  to  show  the  way  to  your  younger  brethren,  and  by 
your  hard  work  and  close  attention  to  duty,  to  assure  yourselves 
the  successes  in  store  for  you  at  the  examination  tables. 

To  those  who  appear  on  these  benches  for  the  first  time,  I 
extend  the  hand  of  welcome.  You  have  done  well  in  choosing 
such  a  profession,  the  most  noble  of  all  professions,  the  profession 
of  healing.  Do  not  be  led  away  by  the  idea,  too  often  enter¬ 
tained,  that  it  is  possible  to  play  during  the  session,  and  have 
recourse  afterwards  to  “  grinding.”  Such  knowledge  is  shallow 
and  worthless.  Pass  your  examinations  you  may,  but  the  after- 
result,  in  which  the  public  is  the  jury,  will  show  the  honest 
hard  worker  far  aloft,  and  pulling  hard  up  the  ladder  of  fame 
and  fortune,  and  the  “  grinder  ”  painfully  losing  his  feet  amongst 
the  lower  rungs.  In  a  word,  then,  success  depends  on  honest 
hard  work. 

The  subject  in  your  professional  training  which  I  personally 
represent,  namely  chemistry,  coupled  with  the  detection  of 
poisons,  or  toxicology,  is  usually  looked  upon  by  the  student  as 
an  “  extra  ”  subject  necessary  for  the  first  examination,  and  not 
unfrequently  treated  as  such  only.  Now,  is  this  the  case  ?  Does 
not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  aid  the  student  in  his 
other  subjects  ?  Is  not  chemistry — pardon  me  if  I  claim  too 
much — the  foundation  on  which  your  other  subjects  are  reared — 
a  pure  science  built  on  lines  fixed  and  firm,  a  science  which  starts 
with  simple  and,  at  present  at  least,  indivisible  portions  of 
matter  termed  elements,  and  with  laws  by  means  of  which  more 
and  more  complex  bodies  are  built  up,  until  substances  are  formed 
which  not  unfrequently  are  found  to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to 
those  produced  by  living  matter — a  science,  which  starting  with 
elementary  bodies,  only  stops  short  and  fails  when  called  upon 
to  produce  organised  living  matter,  or  life  itself.  A  knowledge 
of  chemistry  then,  I  maintain,  is  the  very  best  foundation  on 
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which  to  build  your  other  studies,  and  on  that  account  is  pro¬ 
perly  placed  amongst  those  subjects  with  which  you  are  called 
upon  to  show  your  acquaintance  before  passing  to  medicine  and 
surgery. 

In  the  very  short  time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  science,  it 
is  impossible  to  master  more  than  the  framework  or  bones  of  the 
subject,  and  necessarily  such  elementary  knowledge  should  form 
the  essence  of  the  professional  examination.  In  entering  on  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  I  do  so  with  all  respect  to  the  powers  that 
be,  to  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
and  to  their  painstaking  and  efficient  staff  of  examiners,  and  to 
none  greater  respect  and  personal  goodwill  than  to  the  examiner 
on  my  own  subject. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  subject  of  examinations  is  possibly 
one  of  the  most  burning  at  present  before  the  profession.  The 
attention  of  all  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  results  of 
last  season’s  “  final  ”  examinations,  during  which  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  candidates  failed  than  had  ever  before  been  the 
case.  Now,  what  was  this  due  to  ?  Was  it  to  less  careful  and 
efficient  tuition  in  the  schools,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  examiner, 
or  are  the  tests  pitched  so  high  that  the  average  student  cannot 
come  up  to  their  requirements  ?  First,  then,  is  it  the  fault  of 
the  teacher  ?  In  answering  this  question  we  will  require  to  look 
at  the  results  of  the  examinations,  not  of  men,  but  of  schools. 
Now,  in  the  four  colleges  in  Great  Britain  the  same  rule  applies, 
namely,  that  the  proportion  of  failures  last  season  was  greater 
than  in  previous  years.  This  then  does  not  look  as  if  the  teacher 
was  to  blame.  As  for  the  students,  I  can  safely  say  that  they 
are  at  least  equal  to  the  candidates  for  medical  and  other  science 
degrees,  and  that  the  results  of  the  class  examinations  held  during 
past  sessions  will  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  the 
medical  classes.  The  student  is,  therefore,  not  below  the  average 
of  young  men  intellectually. 

Now,  in  studying  the  subject  from  the  various  lights  in  which 
it  is  presented  in  the  journals  devoted  to  veterinary  medicine,  I 
find  it  stated  on  high  authority  that  it  is  due  to  the  most  laudable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Eoyal  College  to  make  the  requirements 
more  stringent,  and,  therefore,  the  diploma  more  valuable.  In 
this  we  as  teachers  shall  in  all  ways  aid.  But  is  there  not  a 
possibility  of  rendering  the  standard  too  high,  of  demanding  too 
intimate  a  knowledge  of  a  science,  or  of  its  applications  to  other 
sciences,  or  branches  of  the  same  science  ?  Take  chemistry — 
fluorine  is  one  of  the  elementary  or  simple  bodies  ;  it  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  with  such  energetic  properties  that  chemists  have  no 
certain  knowledge  that  it  has  ever  been  isolated.  It  is  presumed 
to  be  a  gaseous  body  with  corrosive  action  on  glass  or  other 
siliceous  compounds,  and  forms  certain  salts  with  the  metals,  one 
of  which,  the  calcium  fluoride,  is  present  in  bone.  The  teacher 
might  lecture  for  some  days  on  the  subject,  but  would  require  to 
summarise  all  at  the  close  by  saying  that  the  body  was  one  of 
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whicli  we  knew  very  little  certainly,  although  a  good  deal  might 
safely  be  deduced  as  to  the  properties,  &c.  Under  the  present 
system  this  element  may  crop  up  from  time  to  time.  The  alka¬ 
loids  are  a  class  of  complex  organic  bodies  comprising  many  of 
our  most  powerful  drugs  and  poisons.  They  are  a  large  class, 
but  comparatively  few  are  important.  "Whilst  strychnine,  mor¬ 
phine,  quinine,  &c.,  may  fairly  be  considered,  other  and  more  rare 
members  of  the  series  should  not  be  examined  upon. 

These  illustrations  will  go  a  long  way  to  prove  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  examinations  is  too  demand  too  high  a  standard 
of  proficiency,  too  extensive  a  knowledge  of  each  particular 
science — in  fact,  to  demand  from  the  student  what  is  not  called 
for  in  the  examiner,  a  knowledge  almost  perfect  in  all  his  sub¬ 
jects.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  particular  examination  to  which 
my  science  belongs  is  not  a  “  deadly  ”  one.  Still  we  know  that 
what  appears  in  the  first  examination  is  to  a  still  greater  extent 
present  in  the  second,  and  is  almost  fatal  in  the  final.  Now, 
how  is  this  difficulty  to  be  overcome  ?  How  is  the  student  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  present  high  requirements  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ?  The  question  seems  a  hopeless 
one  so  long  as  the  subjects  remain  so  wide.  Last  session  I 
drafted  a  letter  to  the  Koyal  College,  in  which  I  proposed  the 
publication  of  a  syllabus  in  which  would  be  detailed  the  points 
considered  to  be  of  greatest  importance  to  the  profession.  This 
letter  has  not  as  yet  been  forwarded,  as  I  am  desirous  of  carrying 
with  me  the  whole  body  of  examiners  and  teachers,  or  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  such.  Those  of  the  examiners  and  professors 
who  have  seen  it  have  agreed  with  its  contents,  and  will  support 
what  it  suggests.  I  am  not  altogether  without  hope  that  the 
scheme  may  bear  fruit,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  result  will 
show  not  only  a  larger  number  of  “passes,”  but  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  grasp  of  the  subject  by  the  students.  The  idea  is  no  new 
one;  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  with  the  medical  licensing 
boards  of  the  country,  and  is  bound  to  work  well.  At  present 
a  student,  so  far  as  the  actual  law  goes,  may  be  examined  on 
the  constitution  of  the  most  complex  organic  bodies,  or  the 
analysis  of  a  simple  salt.  With  a  defined  syllabus  the  teacher 
requires  to  bring  his  men  to  a  certain  point.  At  present  we 
know  not  where  we  may  be  taken.  In  fact,  as  the  subjects  now 
stand,  the  teaching  body  are  required  to  watch  the  peculiarities 
of  the  examiner,  instead  of  following  a  steadfast,  I  might  almost 
say,  honest  course  of  study. 

Now,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  “  Scotch  ”  colleges, 
and  a  good  many  threats  have  been  made  on  both  sides,  but  we 
must  remember  that  what  we  work  for  is  not  only  the  benefit  of 
our  College,  but  the  improvement  of  the  profession.  Can  such 
be  accomplished  by  either  party  separately  ?  I  doubt  it,  believing 
as  I  do  that  the  interests  of  the  colleges  are  bound  up  in  the 
wellbeing  of  the  Eoyal  College.  Can  such  wellbeing  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  such  a  declaration  as  that  reported  in  a  late  number  of 
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a  veterinary  journal  to  have  been  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Examining  Board,  that  “  half  of  the  students  that  come  up  for 
examination  should  be  rejected,  and  the  other  half  kicked  out  of 
the  profession  ?  ”  Is  this  true  ?  Are  our  men  so  inferior  that 
they  either  do  not  deserve  to  pass,  or  should  receive  such  sum¬ 
mary  treatment  as  this  examiner  suggests?  We,  the  teachers 
who  know  you,  who  personally  come  in  contact  with  you,  and 
who  watch  your  daily  progress — answer  for  you,  and  declare 
the  statement  unsound  in  fact,  and  unsupported  by  evidence. 

But  grant  the  statement  true,  you  have  here  an  examiner 
who,  on  his  own  word,  has  regularly  allowed  men  to  pass  who 
should  either  have  been  “rejected”  or  “kicked  out.”  Is  not 
this  a  somewhat  strong  argument  for  the  theory  that  reform 
is  needed  elsewhere  than  with  the  students  ?  No  wonder  that 
so  many  of  our  promising  men  are  found  amongst  the  “  duffers” 
and  “  chronics”  in  the  rejected  list  if  this  is  the  belief  with  which 
our  examiners  are  to  receive  them.  But,  gentlemen,  we  know 
that,  whatever  the  statement  of  this  particular  examiner,  it  is 
not  supported  by  his  colleagues.  They  may  come  with  ideas  of 
perfection  or  standards  fixed  for  them,  but  they  come  to  carry 
out  their  work  honestly  and  fairly.  No  one  can  enter  the  exami¬ 
nation  room  without  being  convinced  of  this  fact. 

I  have  taken  up  already  too  much  of  your  time,  and  must  leave 
the  discussion  of  other  and  as  interesting  subjects  for  some  fitting 
opportunity.  Amongst  such  subjects  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  the  Boyal  College,  which  might  fairly  be  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  teaching  staff  of  her  colleges. 
Bear  in  mind  that  at  present  three  out  of  four  colleges  are  Scotch, 
and  that,  therefore,  if  the  professors  and  students  are  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  represented,  and  if  legislation  on  teaching  is  to  be  carried 
out,  a  greater  number  of  the  Council  should  be  North-country 
men.  I  am  not  advocating  a  separate  Charter  for  Scotland, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  if  union  can  be  maintained  it  is  best  for 
all  that  it  exist ;  but  if  the  present  lines  are  continued,  and  the 
teaching  staff  and  North-country  men  ignored,  the  time  may  come 
when  the  challenge  contained  in  a  late  number  of  one  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  journals  shall  be  accepted,  and  a  separate  diploma-giving 
body  be  established  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  material  necessary 
for  its  formation  already  exists,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with 
the  experience  of  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  a  more  perfect 
system  might  be  inaugurated  than  has  yet  existed  in  the  past  or 
now  exists.  I  can  onty  express  the  wish  that  a  little  more  toler¬ 
ance  and  forbearance  may  be  shown  on  both  sides,  and  the 
present  wounds  healed  whilst  life  remains. 

Tour  profession  has  improved  much  of  late.  This  year  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  came  in  force,  and  will  do  much  to  raise 
your  status. 

Tour  College  during  the  past  year  has  increased  in  numbers, 
and  a  further  addition  is  assured  for  the  present  session. 

Our  men,  taking  the  tests  as  they  are,  and  considered  with 
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the  passes  from  the  other  colleges,  have  done  well  at  the 
examinations. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Haslam  has  carried  the  third  of  the  prizes  given  by 
General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  and  which  are  open  to  the 
students  of  all  the  colleges.  The  marks  awarded  him  for  his 
written  examinations  were  861,  which  placed  him  first  on  the  list 
with  53  on  the  right  side.  At  the  practical,  however,  he  was 
third  on  the  list,  being  125  marks  below  the  first  prizeman,  and 
60  below  the  second  man.  The  total  marks  in  both  practical 
and  written  were — 

Ist,  1563.  2nd,  1498.  3rd,  1491. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Haslam  was  72  marks  below  the  first 
prizeman,  and  7  below  the  second.  I  doubt  not  that  had 
Haslam  received  the  intimation  of  the  examination  sooner 
than  he  did  he  would  have  given  a  still  better  account  of 
himself. 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good  speed  in  the  coming 
session,  and  assure  you,  one  and  all,  of  our  best  endeavours  on 
your  behalf,  and  ask  in  return  your  goodwill  and  honest  hard 
work.  With  such  a  combination  we  need  fear  neither  work  nor 
examination,  and  will  most  certainly  leave  at  the  close  of  our 
session  a  goodly  record. 


MONTREAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

OPENING  LECTURE  BY  DR.  McEACHRAN. 

(Specially  Communicated.) 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Veterinary 
College  was  delivered  last  evening  (October  7th)  by  Dr. 
McEachran.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  greatest  inte¬ 
rest  manifested  in  the  proceedings.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Sir  William  Dawson.  Dr.  McEachran  said : 

Gentlemen, — I  need  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  with  which  I  meet  you  this  evening.  When  I  com¬ 
pare  this  bright  intelligent  assemblage  of  students  before  me 
with  the  small  beginnings  of  eighteen  years  ago  I  can  well  feel 
proud  that  I  did  not  yield  before  the  many  discouragements 
which  had  to  be  surmounted.  Gentlemen  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  from  Ontario,  from  diff’erent  parts  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  West  Indies,  from  England,  and  from  distant  Japan, 
now  fill  our  benches,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  we  are  known 
abroad,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  school  is  such  as  to  merit 
the  confidence  of  others  besides  our  own  people.  Why  is  this 
the  case  ?  Chiefiy  on  account  of  two  great  names  which  honour 
our  prospectus.  Of  the  one  it  needs  no  eulogium  from  me.  Our 
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Sovereign  Lady,  the  Queen,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  ser¬ 
vices  in  science  and  education  has  but  recently  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him.  I  refer  to  the  distinguished 
Principal  of  McGrill  University,  Sir  William  Dawson.  The 
other  is  one  not  yet  so  well  known,  but,  like  him,  a  scientist  by 
nature  :  he  perhaps  was  not  born  with  a  microscope  in  his  hands, 
but  at  a  very  tender  age  he  showed,  when  a  student  with  the 
late  Dr.  Borel,  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  histological  and 
pathological  investigation ;  even  when  a  mere  boy  bis  predilec¬ 
tion  iov  post-mortems  was  strongly  manifested.  Having  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  teachings  of  Virchow  while  a  student  in 
Germany  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  Chair  of  Institutes  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  McGill  University,  which  he  has  so  ably  filled  for  years. 
It  is  with  no  little  feeling  of  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  inform 
you  to-night  that  we  have  in  the  meantime  lost  him.  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  you  who  know  him  feel  like  myself  that  our  guide 
and  leader  is  gone,  for  while  he  belonged  more  particularly  to  the 
medical  school,  I  doubt  very  much  if  his  leanings  were  not  with 
the  veterinary  branch  of  medical  science,  as  affording  him  better 
opportunities  of  prosecuting  his  researches  in  pathological  ana¬ 
tomy.  Well,  in  the  meantime  he  is  about  to  leave  us,  and  we 
trust  he  will  be  happy  and  prosperous  in  his  new  sphere,  but  I 
would  feel  sorry  indeed  if  I  supposed  he  would  not  come  back 
to  us.  Canada  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  men,  and  had  the 
value  of  such  a  scientist  been  but  known  to  the  country,  he 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  be  taken  from  us.  Osier  is 
the  Pasteur  of  Canada,  the  pathological  investigator  who  has 
stimulated  medical  science  and  led  the  way  to  every  advance  in 
pathological  research.  It  cannot  be  that  the  country  will  let 
him  be  lost  to  us.  Do  we  not  want  him  in  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  quarantine  services,  medical  and 
veterinary,  as  consulting  pathologist  to  the  Dominion  ?  It  is  a 
new  position,  but,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  vital  import¬ 
ance,  and  in  making  such  an  appointment  Canada  would  be  but 
honouring  herself  and  taking  a  progressive  step  which  would  be 
greatly  in  the  interests  of  public  health. 

It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  as  this  to  enter  somewhat  in  de¬ 
tail  into  explanations  of  the  numerous  studies  which  form  the 
curriculum  of  your  educational  course.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  to-night  if  I  depart  from  that  custom,  and  instead  try  to 
impress  you  with  the  higher  aims  and  objects  of  the  profession 
which  you  are  now  entering  as  students. 

The  Progress  of  Veterinary  Science, 

Veterinary  science  is  no  longer  the  simple  art  of  the  farrier, 
whose  knowledge  consists  of  a  few  nostrums  and  the  practice  of 
a  rude  form  of  surgery ;  it  is  in  fact  a  science,  embracing  within 
its  scope  the  whole  of  the  collateral  sciences  which  are  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  foremost  medical  colleges.  Por  the 
successful  prosecution  of  its  study  there  is  required  a  combina- 
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tion  of  qualities  such  as  are  not  needed  in  any  other  of  the 
scientific  professions,  viz.,  a  well-cultivated  mind,  a  studious  habit, 
and  constant  application,  and  in  addition  you  require  physique, 
courage,  and  tact  to  enable  you  to  control  your  patients.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  tendency  in  the  schools  of  the  present 
day  is  to  devote  too  much  to  the  purely  scientific,  and  too  little 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  science.  This  is  no  doubt  to 
a  certain  extent  true,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
devoted  to  the  study  by  the  pupil  is  far  too  limited  for  him  to 
accomplish  both  the  scientific  and  practical  together,  and  it  must 
come  to  it,  that  like  the  medical  students,  veterinary  graduates 
must  spend  both  time  and  money  in  visiting  those  hospitals 
where  large  numbers  of  animals  are  being  healed,  not  in  hurried 
moments  between  hours  of  study,  but  leisurely  and  when  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  There  is  no  profession  that  has  made 
such  progressive  strides  as  has  this  one.  In  fifty  years  from  the 
rude  art  of  the  farrier  it  has  risen  to  a  science  which  forms  no 
small  part  in  the  progress  of  nations,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
handmaid  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  backbone  of  national 
prosperity.  Tou  will  thus  see  that  you  are  entering  on  the  study 
of  a  science  which  affords  ample  field  for  your  ambition  and 
abilities  be  they  what  they  may. 

A  nation  becomes  great  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of 
her  agriculture,  especially  that  branch  of  agriculture  devoted  to 
stock  raising.  The  mere  production  of  grains  seldom  results  in 
making  a  country  great  or  wealthy.  It  is  a  well-knowm  fact  that 
on  this  continent,  at  least,  the  live  stock  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  formed,  a  very  important  part  of  their 
agricultural  greatness,  and  represents  no  small  portion  of  the 
countries*  wealth,  and  it  behoves  every  country  and  Grovernment 
to  promote  the  veterinary  science  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  full  advantages  it  is  capable  of  bestowing  in 
the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  lecturer  then  treated  at  some  length  of  the  result  of 
ignoring  the  warning  voice  of  the  profession  in  England  half  a 
century  ago,  traced  the  progress  of  disease  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  its  introduction  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  pointed  out  the  efl'orts  made  by  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession  to  arouse  the  American  Government  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  of  the  disease,  and  continued  ; 

Why  JPleuro-pneumonia  has  Spread. 

How  then  comes  it  that  this  fell  plague  has  been  allowed  to  make 
its  slow  but  certain  progress  westward  ?  Simply  this — gigantic 
railroad  enterprises  have,  at  an  enormous  cost  in  money,  covered 
the  United  States  as  an  iron  network,  and  in  many  instances  the 
bulk  of  their  earnings  is  derived  from  the  live  stock  trade,  be¬ 
sides  wealthy  corporations  are  organised  and  net  large  profits 
from  stockyards.  Any  hindrance,  such  as  quarantine  regulations 
properly  enforced  would  necessarily  produce,  was  consequently 
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opposed  bj  such  corporations,  and  thus  the  fight  went  on ;  the 
carrying  companies  and  stockyard  owners  opposing  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  free  and  untrammelled  movement  of  stock  from 
West  to  East  or  from  East  to  West,  had  always  influence  enough 
to  over-ride  the  feeble  etforts  made  by  a  few  stockmen — as  so  far 
no  united  effort  has  been  made  by  the  cattlemen  of  the  West,  as 
they  have  not  even  yet  been  sufficiently  aroused  to  exert  their 
influence  in  the  protection  of  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
property.  But  they  will  soon  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  or  see 
themselves  beggared  by  the  results  of  their  own  too-long  suffering 
carelessness  in  allowing  carrying  companies  to  sacrifice  their 
property.  It  is  true  also  that  complications  present  themselves 
in  applying  federal  regulations  which  are  not  seconded  by  State 
legislation,  but  true  it  is  that  when  the  cattlemen  of  the  West 
get  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  they  will  bring  such 
influence  to  bear  that  no  Grovernment  can  stand  in  opposition 
to  their  wishes. 


Foot-and-mouth  Disease. 

With  reference  to  the  contagious  diseases,  foot-and-mouth 
diseases,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  :  Eoot-and-mouth  is  unimportant 
so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  domestic  herds,  and  attacks  them 
during  the  summer.  It  will  run  its  course  usually  in  about 
fifteen  days,  often  so  mildly  as  to  escape  the  attention  of  the 
owner,  but  is  very  contagious  as  well  as  infectious,  the  vesicles 
continuing  not  more  than  four  days,  and  the  feet  only  being 
affected  in  some  cases.  Hence  cattleowners  who  hear  so  much 
of  the  dreadful  foot-and-mouth  disease,  are  at  a  loss  to  believe 
that  the  mild  fever,  the  faint  vesicles  in  the  mouth,  the  absence 
of  foot  eruptions  can  be  genuine  foot-and-mouth  at  all.  We 
had  several  instances  of  such  even  in  professioual  men,  one  at  a 
United  States  quarantine  station,  where  the  inspector,  even  after 
being  told  that  it  was  foot-and-mouth,  did  not  believe  it  till  it 
had  spread  from  the  imported  stock  and  infected  6U0  outside 
animals,  and  even  at  our  own  quarantine  the  same  owner  did  not 
quite  believe  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  till  two  weeks  had 
elapsed  and  he  saw  it  spreading  and  the  symptoms  becoming 
more  marked  in  new  cases.  Even  a  professor,  himself  an 
inspector,  who  visited  the  quarantine,  was  so  disappointed  by  the 
mildness  of  the  symptoms  as  compared  with  what  he  supposed 
they  should  be  that  he  concluded  that  it  was  not  foot-and-mouth, 
and  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  the  School  of  Cavalry,  camped 
a  few  miles  oil’,  that  they  should  send  for  the  milk  and  use  it. 
Then  our  good  sense,  however,  prevented  them,  being  refused 
not  only  milk,  but  admission  to  the  quarantine. 

The  unimportant  character  of  the  disease,  however,  changes 
when  we  consider  it  as  occurring  on  a  range,  where,  in  many 
cases,  they  have  considerable  travelling  to  do  in  gathering  their 
food,  as  well  as  in  going  to  water.  Alfected  by  this  disease,  we 
can  understand  that  they  would  suffer  severely  for  want  of 
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water,  and  their  suiFerings  would  be  aggravated  should  it  occur 
in  winter.  Its  great  contagiousness,  both  by  diet  and  iuter- 
mediary  objects,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease.  Railway 
cars,  steamboats,  cattleyards,  wharves,  men’s  clothing,  hay, 
halters,  bags,  &c.,  are  all  media  of  communication  of  the  disease 
to  other  herds. 


The  Nature  of  Tleuro-pneumonia. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  is  slower  in  its  progress  and  more  defined 
in  symptoms.  An  experienced  veterinarian  who  wants  to  give  a 
correct  opinion  need  make  no  mistake  in  this  disease  if  he  sees 
the  animal  living  and  makes  an  autopsy  at  the  time  of  death. 
There  is  no  other  disease  of  bovine  lungs  exactly  similar  to  it 
either  in  the  chemical  manifestations  or  the  post-mortem  lesions. 
Its  contagiousness,  its  progressive  stages,  pathognomonic  sym¬ 
ptoms,  and  the  characteristic  pathological  lesions  are  all  so  well 
marked  as  to  leave  no  excuse  but  ignorance  for  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  disease.  Yet  strange  to  say,  men  occupying  high 
positions  in  the  profession  have  urged  that  the  lung  disease  of 
the  United  States  was  “of  a  milder  form  than  the  European 
disease.”  Many  even  deny  its  existence,  and  one  leading  British 
veterinarian  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  disease  as  seen  by 
him  was  sporadic  pneumonia,  and  he  had  immediately  several 
echoes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  sought  to  bring  them¬ 
selves  into  notice  by  ranging  themselves  in  line  with  him  in  the 
sporadic  theory — but,  echo-like,  they  soon  died  away. 

The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  these  diseases  arises 
from  the  subtle  nature  of  their  contagiousness.  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  hog  cholera,  and  scab  in  sheep, 
are  all  spread  through  the  channels  of  commercial  communication 
— notably  steamboats  and  railroad  cars  and  yards.  Unless  by  a 
prolonged  quarantine  or  actual  prohibition,  it  would  seem  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  their  spread  once  they  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  a  country ;  when  we  consider  the  numerous  interme- 
diatory  agents  of  communicating  the  virus  through  the  clothing 
of  attendants,  ropes,  halters,  blankets,  hay,  bags,  buckets,  feeding 
troughs,  &c.,  which  retain  the  virus  for  months  in  so  active  a 
form  that  if  brought  in  contact  with  healthy  animals  the  disease 
is  sure  to  be  communicated. 

The  Contagious  Character  of  the  Disease. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
February  last  at  Portland,  Me.  The  imported  cattle  were  being 
landed  at  the  wharf ;  a  farmer  driving  a  pair  of  black  oxen, 
ignorant  of  any  danger,  followed  them  admiringly  for  a  couple  of 
miles  on  his  homeward  road.  Next  morning  he  took  his  oxen  to 
the  forge  to  be  shod ;  another  pair  of  oxen  were  shod  shortly  after 
his — the  result  was  that  the  black  oxen  sickened  and  infected  his 
other  cattle,  the  other  oxen  became  infected  at  the  forge.  They 
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carried  the  disease  home  with  them,  and  from  these  centres  the 
disease  spread  till  probably  six  hundred  animals  were  alfected. 

Take  the  history  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  any  country  in  which 
it  exists,  and  you  will  find  similar  history  of  its  extension.  In 
Australia,  as  related  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  other  authorities,  it 
was  introduced  by  means  of  an  English  cow  imported  into  Victoria 
and  landed  in  Melbourne  in  1858.  When  the  disease  wp  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  imported  cattle,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
eradicate  it.  All  the  cattle  on  the  farm  was  paid  for  by  private 
subscription  and  destroyed,  and  the  farm  placed  in  quarantine. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  quarantine  was  not  strictly  main¬ 
tained,  and  a  greedy,  ignorant  neighbour,  who  owned  several 
teams  of  working  bullocks  which  he  usually  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  roads,  seeing  the  good  grass  in  the  infected  paddocks,  put 
his  cattle  into  them  during  the  night  and  removed  them  at  day¬ 
break.  His  cattle  soon  became  infected,  and  as  he  shortly  after¬ 
wards  sent  his  teams  on  the  roads  on  a  journey  to  the  border  of 
the  colony  they  spread  the  disease  in  all  directions  as  they  went. 
His  other  cattle  mixed  with  his  neighbours*,  and  in  this  way  the 
malady  was  diffused  around  his  own  farm. 

The  Death-rate  of  the  Disease. 

The  great  danger  from  this  disease  is  its  insidiousness.  Were 
it  a  rapidly-spreading,  death-dealing  plague  like  rinderpest  it 
would  not  be  so  dangerous,  as  it  would  then  be  more  liable  to 
rouse  the  people  and  Government  to  united  action  for  its  effectual 
suppression.  According  to  Fleming,  the  death-rate  from  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  may  be  estimated  at  from  15  to  20,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  In  mild  invasions  they  may  only 
be  20  to  25  per  cent.,  but  on  those  of  a  severe  character  they 
may  amount  to  70,  80,  or  90  per  cent.  In  general,  however, 
the  loss  from  death  and  from  animals  slaughtered  or  disposed  of 
on  account  of  the  disease  may  be  estimated  at  about  50  per  cent . 
This,  nevertheless,  does  not  represent  all  the  harm  wrought  by 
the  lung  plague.  What  with  the  long  duration  of  the  malady,  the 
slow  and  protracted  convalescence,  the  consecutive  disorders, 
perhaps  permanent  loss  of  condition,  the  expense  of  medical 
treatment,  the  non-productiveness  of  the  animals  for  months, 
&c.,  all  this  makes  pleuro-pneumonia  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
plagues  that  can  affect  a  cattle-producing  country. 

The  truth  of  this  may  be  easily  verified  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  malady,  particularly  in  England  and  Holland, 
two  countries  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  extend  and  prevail  for 
many  years  before  concerted  action  was  resorted  to  for  its  sup¬ 
pression.  In  England  the  loss  in  six  years  amounted  to  a 
million  head,  while  in  Holland  in  230  parishes  the  yearly  loss 
has  been  reckoned  at  49,661.  In  France  the  disease  has  caused 
great  losses  in  the  northern  departments,  where  there  is  more 
importation  and  movement  of  cattle,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  fed  on  the  residues  of  distilleries  and  sugar 
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refineries.  According  to  statistics  of  the  losses  caused  during 
seven  consecutive  years  in  217  communes  of  the  Department  of 
the  North,  it  would  appear  that  the  annual  mortality  in  a  bovine 
population  of  280,000  was  11,200,  or  a  total  in  nineteen  years  of 
218,000  head,  whose  value  Eeynal  estimated  as  amounting  to  no 
less  than  fifty-two  million  francs.  In  Australia  the  losses  in 
thirteen  years  are  estimated  at  about  1,404,097  head,  which,  if 
valued  at  $30  each,  would  amount  to  $42,122,910  from  that  dis¬ 
ease  alone. 

In  England  during  six  years  ending  1860,  the  losses  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  considerably  more  than  1,000,000  head,  or  at  least 
$60,000,000,  or  $10,000,000  per  year. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  facts  and  figures  which  elicited  from 
Sir  Eichard  Temple  when  speaking  of  this  great  and  promising 
country  of  ours  the  emphatic  expression,  so  full  of  meaning,  so 
timely  a  warning,  “  For  heaven’s  sake  try  to  keep  out  cattle  dis¬ 
ease.”  Knowing  well  that,  free  from  disease  in  our  herds  the 
agricultural  progress  of  Canada  cannot  be  hindered,  but  know¬ 
ing  well,  too,  the  difficulty  which  will  be  encountered  in  fighting 
against  so  many  insidious  sources  of  infection,  nothing  but  the 
most  stringent  measures  and  careful  watching  will  avert  the 
great  calamity,  but  that  the  disease  can  be  kept  out  I  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  affirming. 

(Quarantine  in  Canada. 

Canada  to-day  is  free  from  all  contagious  disease,  thanks  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  Government  in  listening  to  and  acting  on  the 
advice  of  those  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  question. 
The  establishment  of  the  quarantine  at  Quebec  in  1876  was  the 
initial  step  in  the  formation  of  the  quarantine  system  which  has 
kept  Canada  in  the  proud  position  of  being  the  only  large  cattle- 
producing  country  in  the  world  free  from  disease,  whose  cattle 
can  enter  alive  any  market  in  the  world,  placing  them  at  a 
premium  of  about  $20  a  head  over  any  other  cattle,  or  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  on  the  exported  cattle  per  annum.  Not  this 
alone,  but  the  development  in  stock-breeding,  both  in  numbers 
and  quality,  the  establishment  of  large  ranches  where  cattle  are 
bre'd  in  thousands,  a  general  and  very  marked  improvement  in 
agriculture  to  meet  the  feeding  requirements ;  the  stimulus 
which  all  this  has  given  to  immigration  of  the  proper  class  of 
farmers  to  our  great  North-West  all  confer  advantages  on  the 
country  which  cannot  be  estimated,  and  in  all  this  we  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  claiming  that  the  veterinary  profession  as  such  has  played 
no  unimportant  part  in  seconding  the  efibrts  of  the  Government 
in  conducting  and  carrying  out  the  quarantine  system. 

Our  Live  StocJc  Interests. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  live  stock  interests  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  of  the  country,  I  have  only  to  mention  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  $208,633,500  are  invested  in  live  stock  in 
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Canada,  that  the  European  export  trade  alone  amounts  to  over 
^8,000,000,  and  that  were  it  not  for  this  export  cattle  trade 
many  of  our  principal  transatlantic  freight  lines  would  have  had 
to  lay  up  half  of  their  boats  for  the  last  few  years,  the  effect  of 
which  on  general  commerce  can  be  well  imagined. 

Canada  is  essentially  a  cattle  country.  Our  grass,  our  water, 
our  climate  all  favour  it.  Let  our  live  stock  interest  suffer  by 
any  embargo  which  may  be  placed  on  our  cattle  by  relaxation  of 
regulations  or  the  introduction  of  disease,  and  the  results  would 
be  deplorable. 

Thanks  to  the  forethought  and  good  judgment  of  the  Hon. 
John  Henry  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  our  Hon.  High  Commissioner  and  the  wise  counsels 
of  the  veteran  Premier  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  Cabinet, 
there  need  be  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  continuance  of  such 
regulations,  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other,  as  will 
ensure  our  present  proud  position. 

Can  disease  be  kept  out  of  Canada  ?  Of  course  it  can  ;  not 
one  of  the  diseases  referred  to  arises  de  novo-~t\iQj  are  all  due  to 
a  specific  virus,  and  if  all  sources  of  contamination  by  that  virus 
are  avoided  the  disease  is  prevented.  It  has  been  argued  that 
an  extended  frontier  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  in  of  animals  at  certain  points.  This  argument  simply 
implies  ignorance  both  of  the  diseases  and  the  means  of  preventing 
them.  How  far  will  cattle  suffering  from  any  of  these  diseases 
travel  on  a  trail  without  showing  them?  Not  many  hundred 
miles.  With  the  carriage  of  animals  on  railways  prevented,  with 
the  police  and  Customs  services  co-operating  with  the  quarantine 
service,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  introduce  any  animals  suf¬ 
fering  from  disease,  unless  indeed  it  were  done  maliciously  and 
purposely  ;  no  sane  man  would  risk  smuggling  one  or  more 
animals  which  were  liable  to  seizure,  and  himself  to  a  heavy 
fine. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  value  of  the  live  stock  in 
Canada,  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1871,  amounting  to  $156,607,500,  with  that  of 
1881,  amounting  to  $208,633,500,  shows  an  increase  of  over  five 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  immense 
sum  is  invested  in  live  stock,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  in  a  position 
to  say  that  our  Canadian  stock  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country. 

The  Ranches  in  the  North-West. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  the  foot  hills  by 
the  Kocky  Mountains  is  being  stocked  with  animals  of  excellent 
quality.  Senator  Cochrane  remarked  to  me  only  a  few  days  ago, 
that  he  saw  hundreds  of  cattle  on  the  Cochrane  ranch  which 
would  in  point  of  merit  individually,  apart  from  pedigree,  compare 
favorably  with  the  thoroughbreds  on  his  Hillhurst  farm,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  already 
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large  numbers  of  pure  bred  Hereford  and  Polled  Angus  bulls  on 
the  ranges,  and  a  strong  desire  to  increase  their  number,  you  can 
see  how  in  a  few  years  Canada  will  take  no  back  seat  as  a  cattle 
country.  By  the  papers  last  night  we  learn  that  the  President 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  gone  to  England  to  arrange 
for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Port  Moody, 
Japan,  and  China.  Who  can  tell  but  at  no  far  distant  date 
Canadian  cattle  will  find  a  market  in  these  countries,  for  breeding 
purposes  at  least.  It  is  far  from  improbable.  I  am  told  by  Mr. 
Arakowa  that  the  northern  part  of  Japan  is  admirably  adapted  for 
raising  cattle,  and  that  the  market  would  be  an  excellent  one.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  enterprising  people  who  send 
their  most  promising  young  men  to  all  nations  where  progressive 
ideas  are  to  be  gleaned  have  some  such  object  in  view  in  sending 
him  to  Canada.  At  all  events  he  will  no  doubt  form  a  link  in 
the  chain  which  is  being  forged  to  connect  the  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  East  with  this  continent.  It  will  thus  be  seen, 
gentlemen,  that  in  entering  on  the  study  of  this  profession  to-day 
you  adopt  a  profession  which  in  the  future  will  occupy  no  mean 
position,  but  one  of  great  responsibility.  Current  events  all  go 
to  show  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  “  to  be  well  trained  (as  Mark 
Twain  said  of  the  babies),  for  we  are  going  to  leave  a  big  contract 
on  your  hands.” 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Dr.  Leclerc,  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  translated  portions  of  it  in  French  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French- Canadians  present,  and  after  some 
remarks  by  Dr.  Osier,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 


ON  CERTAIN  RECENT  INVERSIONS  OF  POR¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  UTERINE  ORGANS. 

By  A.  E.  Macgillivray,  M.R.C.V.S,  Banff,  N.B. 

In  the  U.S.  Veterinary  Journal  for  February,  1884,  I 
find  an  extraordinary  case  of  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  ” 
recorded  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Bowyer,  V.S.,  which  in  my 
humble  opinion  merits,  or  rather  requires,  some  slight  notice. 
On  the  27th  December  last  Mr.  Bowyer  was  called  to  go 
immediately  to  a  cow  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  on  his  arrival  he  found  the  cow  lying 
down  with  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  which  was  very  much 
distended.”  Now,  it  need  scarcely  be  noted  that  prolapsus 
of  the  uterus  with  distension  of  that  viscus  is  not  so  very 
extraordinary,  but  when  I  mention  that  this  cow  was  due 
to  calve,”  and  actually  did  calve  five  days  afterwards,  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  Mr.  Bowyer’s  narrative  will  at  once 
become  apparent.  It  seems,  however,  not  to  have  in  any 
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way  staggered  Mr.  Bowyer,  V.S.,  for  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  treat  his  patient  with  eight  grains  of  morphia  and  thirty- 
three  grains  of  quinine,  which  in  a  few  minutes  rendered 
his  patient  calm  and  easy.  He  then  bathed  the  prolapsed 
parts  with  warm  water  and  carbolic  acid,  and  successfully 
reduced  the  prolapsus. 

Now,  where  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  wonderful  was  the 
living  foetus  during  all  these  manipulations  ? 

As  a  matter  of  course  Mr.  Bowyer’s  diagnosis  was  called 
in  question,  but  he  quite  coolly  stuck  to  his  prolapsus 
uteri,’^  and  quoted  a  great  many  irrelevant  ideas  from  medical 
writers.  There  cannot,  however,  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  case  having  been  a  genuine  prolapsus  vagirKB,  which 
had  not  only  been  distended  but  actually  frozen.  See  Report 
OF  Case. 

In  our  English  Veterinary  Journal  for  June  last  I  find 
another  rather  extraordinary  case  of  ‘‘  inversion  of  the 
bladder  with  cystic  hernia  of  the  intestines,”  recorded  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  V.S.,  Wolverhampton,  which  I  think  re¬ 
quires  a  little  healthy  criticism. 

This  was  a  case  of  foetal  dystokia  in  a  mare,  and  was 
attended  personally  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  who  describes  it  as 
an  ‘^anterior  presentation”  with  certain  deviations.  These 
deviations,  which,  in  my  opinion,  formed  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  and  more  serious  traits  of  the  case,  were  (1)  no 
head,  (2)  a  hind  leg  in  the  vaginal  canal,  (3)  inversion  (and 
eversion  ?)  of  the  bladder,  and  (4)  part  of  the  intestines  in 
the  inverted  bladder. 

From  the  details  of  the  case  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  foal  lay  in  a  truly  transverse  position,  namely, 
a  vertical  transverse  presentation  with  foetal  fore-quarters  to 
maternal  sacrum  or  lumbars,  and  its  breech  in  the  reverse 
position.  The  correct  procedure  in  such  a  case  was  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  foetus  by  the  hind- quarters  ;  and  preparatory  to 
this  the  aberrant  hind  foot  should  have  been  secured,  and 
then  the  fore-quarters  ought  at  once  either  (1)  to  have  been 
excised  or  (2)  forcibly  returned  to  the  uterus,  either  of  which 
has  often  been  accomplished,  and  may  be  so  again.  Instead 
of  which  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  push  the  foal 
back  again  into  the  womb,”  the  absent  hind  foot  and  leg 
being  left  to  peregrinate  at  pleasure,  and  ultimately,  it 
seems,  was  the  cause  of  the  inversion  of  the  bladder,  and 
escape  of  several  feet  of  intestines  into  same. 

The  case  now  being  considered  hopeless,  the  poor  mare 
was  shotf  and  the  Caesarian  section  immediately  made.” 
But,  alas,  the  foal  was  dead.  And  no  wonder  after  such  a 
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variety  of  manipulations  and  delays,  and  ruuTiing  about,  and 
finally  sliooimg  the  mother  first.  Why,  the  latter  alone  was 
enough  to  cause  the  death  of  the  foetus,  as  I  have  already 
recently  asserted  in  the  pages  of  a  veterinary  periodical. 

I  feel  constrained,  in  the  interests  of  the  profession,  to  ask 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hill  a  question  or  two  about  his  remarkable  case  ; 
and  (1)  why  did  he  go  away  and  leave  his  poor  patient  in 
such  dire  extremity  ?  He  should  know  that  every  minute 
lost  in  such  a  case  in  equine  practice  is  serious.  But  fancy 
going  away  and  leaving  a  patient  altogether. 

Then  (2)  what  did  he  expect  to  get  when  he  tapped  the 
(everted)  bladder  with  a  small  trocar  and  cannula?  Surely 
not  urine  ?  But  if  not  so,  what  then  ? 

(3)  What  did  he  mean  by  introducing  a  lance  into  such  a 
viscus  as  the  bladder  ?  His  inquisitiveness  here  evidently 
got  the  better  of  his  professional  judgment ;  and  the  only 
thing  left  for  him  to  do  now  was,  as  he  did,  to  shoot  the  mare. 

Here  1  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  hope  that  not  only  the 
case,  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill  observes,  but  also  its  treatment  and 
ending,  will  remain  ‘‘  unique  in  equine  obstetrics.’"’ 

Late  one  Saturday  night  during  last  spring  I  got  an 
urgent  message  to  attend  a  valuable  mare  in  foaling. 
I  asked  what  was  wrong,  but  the  messenger  could  give  no 
information.  I  lost  no  time,  however,  in  proceeding  to  the 
farm,  some  three  miles  out,  but  on  my  arrival  there  1  found 
all  in  darkness — not  a  light  to  be  seen.  Hearing  the  noise 
of  my  machine,  however,  a  servant  appeared  and  informed 
me  that  the  mare  was  about  fifteen  minutes  dead,  with  all 
her  inside  out.^^  I  asked  him  to  get  a  light  in  order  that  I 
might  have  a  look  at  the  mare.  I  found  a  most  frightful 
spectacle  awaiting  me ;  a  magnificent  young  Clydesdale  bay 
mare  lying  dead  with  about  a  barrowful  of  intestines  pro¬ 
truding  from  her  vulva.  Her  whole  body  was  literally  black 
with  perspiration.  As  I  have  said,  she  was  only  some  fifteen 
minutes  dead,  so  that  the  foal  was  still  in  uterOy  I  applied  my 
ear  to  the  mare’s  offside  flank,  which  was  uppermost,  but 
could  not  detect  any  movement.  A  young  gentleman  who 
accompanied  me  also  applied  his  ear,  and  declared  there  was 
motion  inside,  so  I  at  once  made  the  “  Csesarian  section,” 
but  unfortunately  death  had  been  before  me. 

The  position  of  foetus,  however,  was  now  discovered  to  be 
a  vertical  transverse  presentation  with  the  hreech  or  hind¬ 
quarters  of  foetus  to  maternal  sacrum  and  lumhars,  and  its 
sternum  the  reverse — with  head  below  pelvic  brim  and  well 
backy  all  four  feet  being  presented,  but  no  head.  With  ordi- 
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nary  skill  and  caution  I  am  certain  this  mare  could  easily 
have  been  delivered,  but  unluckily  a  most  enterprising  and 
extremely  clever  empiric  was  called  in,  who,  on  exploration, 
discovered,  as  he  said,  that  tioins  were  present — the  one 
coming  tail  first,  and  the  other  head  first ;  but  as  the  fore¬ 
legs  were  best  forward,  he  decided  to  extract  by  these  first. 
While  retropelling  the  hind  feet,  however,  the  bowels  all  at 
once  began  to  escape  per  vagina,  and  his  game  was  up,  for 
the  poor  mare  succumbed  in  less  than  ten  minutes  thereafter. 
I  rather  think  he  must  have  discovered  that  he  had  only  one 
foetus  to  deal  with ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
during  his  retropulsive  efforts  he  ruptured  the  vaginal  wall 
superiorly,  and  the  intestines  thereupon  escaped,  and  death 
ensued  as  stated. 

This  is  what  may  be  called  inversion  of  the  bowels  ” — 
through  vaginal  rupture — during  protracted  and  difficult 
labour. 

The  hind  legs  of  foetus  were  immovable  at  hocks  and 
fetlocks,  and  the  latter  were  ffexed  backwards  ;  two  circum¬ 
stances  which  negatived  retropulsion,  but  would  have  formed 
no  barrier  to  extraction,  seeing  that  both  were  in  pelvic 
canal. 


THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 
THE  VETERINARY  STUDENT. 

By  Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

I  DO  not  intend  to  decide  in  a  curt  or  hasty  manner  this 
very  important  question ;  for  it  is  not  my  wish  to  embark  in 
a  controversy,  nevertheless  it  will  be  none  the  worse  for  being 
a  little  ventilated.  It  is  our  duty  .to  inquire  closely  into 
it.  I  am  anxious  to  discuss  it  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  clear, 
correct,  and  definite  conclusion  with  the  object  of  improving 
my  profession. 

In  commencing  this  subject  I  assume  that  we  are  all 
agreed  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  a  good 
general  education,  including  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
Latin,  also  that  it  is  important  that  he  should  acquire  a  full 
knowledge  of  each  and  of  all  the  subjects  now  taught  at  the 
College.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  we  will  in  the 
second  place  try  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  on  the  uses  and 
importance  of  the  various  subjects  taught,  and  appraise  them 
at  their  actual  relative  value  in  rendering  the  student  a 
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useful  and  valuable  member  of  society  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life.  Let  us  try  also  to  realize  the  relative  loss  he  would 
experience  in  his  daily  life  if  his  education  was  decidedly 
deficient  in  any  one  or  other  of  the  subjects.  In  continu¬ 
ing  our  inquiry  we  may  also  touch  upon,  or  drift  into  a 
consideration  of,  the  different  degrees  of  mental  force  or 
adaptibility  of  the  student,  the  various  temperaments,  indi¬ 
vidual  idiosyncrasies,  distinguishing  characteristics,  some  of 
active  observation,  others  of  indolent,  inactive  natures,  as 
well  as  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  teachers,  and  the  non¬ 
infallibility  of  the  examiners. 

The  sphere  of  my  observations  in  my  profession  extends 
over  fifty  years.  During  this  period  I  have  been  constantly 
interchanging  opinions  with  large  numbers  of  members  of 
my  profession  in  the  three  kingdoms  on  the  subject  of 
obtaining  veterinary  knowledge.  I  have  had  the  high 
privilege  of  having  discussed  this  subject  with  those  learned 
Professors,  Sewell,  Spooner,  Simonds,  Robertson,  McCall, 
Williams,  and  Walley.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature,  have  had  a  watchful  eye  upon  a 
large  number  of  young  veterinary  surgeons,  tbe  manner 
they  conduct  business,  the  aptitude  they  display,  their 
general  bearing,  their  status,  and  their  character ;  their 
success  and  non-success  in  life.  The  successful  man,  I  have 
traced  the  cause  of  his  success.  The  non-successful,  I  have 
traced  the  cause  of  his  non-success.  I  have  seen  numbers 
of  members  who  possessed  a  good  general  education,  also  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  science  of  their  profession,  steady, 
gentlemanly  men,  yet  not  successful  in  their  calling ;  com¬ 
plete  failures.  I  have  known  other  members,  who  were 
possessed  of  only  a  limited  education,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  their  profession  was  very  imperfect,  yet 
who  have  succeeded  in  their  calling  ;  have  gathered 
together  large  practices  and  been  held  in  high  esteem  and 
respect  by  all  who  knew  them.  I  have  know’n  the  reverse 
of  this  happen  in  both  classes.  Let  us  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason.  It  is  our  duty  to  ask  ourselves  ^^How  is  this? 
Why  is  this  ?’^  Some  of  my  readers  may  say,  Oh,  it  is 
because  the  one  is  industrious,  diligent,  attentive,  and  steady; 
while  the  other  is  idle,  indolent,  inattentive,  and  perhaps 
unsteady.^’  This  definition  is  sadly  incomplete.  I  will 
grant  you  it  is  so  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  not  in  all 
by  any  means.  I  want  to  see  some  principle  definitely  in¬ 
troduced  to  obviate  this  state  of  things,  at  least  in  some 
measure.  There  are,  depend  upon  it,  other  causes  in  exis¬ 
tence.  I  believe  that  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  the 
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generality  of  the  students  of  to-day  will  not  compare  in 
usefulness  with  those  of  former  years  ;  this  too  in  the  face 
of  a  longer  college  curriculum,  and  a  larger  number  of 
teachers  than  were  ever  required  before.  In  my  long  ex¬ 
perience  I  cannot  recall  the  time  when  there  were  so  many 
complaints  made  about  the  teaching  and  inefficiency  of  the 
students  as  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
put  into  a  practical  and  definite  shape  some  scheme  elabo¬ 
rated  out  of  the  principles,  characteristics,  and  qualifications 
possessed  by  a  successful  man,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  which  he  attained  his  success. 

It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  examine  this  matter  closely 
and  find  out  where  the  fault  lies.  Is  it  in  the  system  of 
teaching — or  in  the  system  being  imperfectly  carried  out — 
that  the  fault  lies  ?  If  it  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  get  it  altered.  Or 
is  it  in  the  system  of  examination?  or  in  this  being  imperfectly 
carried  out  ?  If  so,  then  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  get  it  altered. 
Let  us  force  the  responsibility  on  the  right  party.  It  will 
be  remembered  the  examiners  do  not  profess  to  impart  any 
instruction  to  the  student.  We  ought  to  centre  our  thoughts 
upon  this  matter,  and  make  it  an  all-absorbing  question 
until  it  is  rectified.  Let  us  get  some  definite  idea  of  the 
way  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  Commence  with  correct 
elementary  principles.  Given  the  student  be  made  of  the 
right  material,  is  diligent,  industrious,  and  honestly  deter¬ 
mined  to  learn;  that  the  teachers  do  their  duty  fully,  and 
bestow  proper  care  and  attention  in  instructing  him  ;  I 
say  that  the  student  should,  under  these  circumstances,  come 
before  the  examiners  much  better  prepared  than  he  does  at 
the  present  time.  Of  necessity  there  would  be  fewer  rejec¬ 
tions  and  fewer  failures  in  professional  practice.  Then  it 
is  for  the  examiners  to  judge  of  the  student’s  competency. 
The  examiner  is  not  infallible,  he  is  only  human  ;  he  may 
form  an  incorrect  opinion ;  the  student  may  be  inept  in  his 
manipulation,  or  in  his  manner  of  answering  questions, 
which  makes  an  impression  on  the  examiner  unfavorable  to 
such  student,  when  all  the  time  much  of  this  is  in  the 
exterior  only.  The  examiner,  although  he  may  not  have 
the  eye  of  a  magician,  must  not  have  an  austere,  pedantic, 
or  frivolous  manner ;  he  must  assume  none  but  a  business¬ 
like  air  ;  he  should  be  an  enlightened,  intelligent  man ;  a 
man  of  mature  age  and  experience ;  considerate,  patient, 
benevolent,  keenly  observant,  and  firm  ;  one  who  puts 
his  questions  carefully,  clearly,  coolly,  and  kindly,  so  as 
to  be  fully  understood,  and  one  who  weighs  the  answers 
justly;  who  puts  the  student  at  ease  through  his  own 
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apparent  complacency,  though  unseen  there  is  in  him  in¬ 
tentness  of  attention. 

The  standard  of  general  education  of  the  student  has 
been  raised.  No  one  will  for  a  moment  dispute  that  this  is 
not  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  know  the  increasing 
area  over  which  modern  knowledge  spreads  itself.  It  is  for 
us  to  consider  and  decide  whether  the  learners  learn,  or 
teachers  teach  a  little  of  everything,  or  a  great  deal  of  some 
one  thing  ;  if  we  incline  to  have  a  great  deal  of  some  one 
or  some  few  things  taught,  let  it  be  those  things  which 
are  essential  to  our  calling  (even  at  the  expense  of  others 
less  essential),  which  will  and  must  make  the  man  a  useful 
man. 

“  Not  to  know  of  things  remote  and  subtle, 

But  to  know  that  whieh  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.’’ 

We  inquire  of  the  examiners,  and  they  say  that  the 
majority  of  students  are  very  far  from  being  well  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  generally  ;  we  inquire  of  the 
teachers,  and  they  say  the  examiners  examine  the  students 
in  a  manner  which  is  unfair  to  them — that  the  ordeal 
is  not  a  broad,  comprehensive,  searching,  or  ascertaining  of 
the  student's  qualifications  ;  we  inquire  of  the  students,  and 
find  that  they  find  great  fault  with  both  teachers  and  exami¬ 
ners — the  teachers  of  various  shortcomings,  and  the  examiners 
for  examining  in  a  manner,  and  asking  questions  which 
their  teachers  had  not  fitted  them  to  answer.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  somewhere  or  these  excuses  would 
not  be  made.  Now,  there  may  be  much  truth  in  these  com¬ 
plaints,  and  I  maintain  that  they  should  be  rectified  ;  let 
us  have  both  teaching  and  examining  efficient;  give  the 
student  no  ground  for  excuse,  and  let  us  pass  no  students  but 
those  who  are  efficient. 

(To  he  continued,') 


PAUASITIC  AND  OTHEH  SPECIAL  FORMS  OF 

EOUINE  STOMATITIS. 

By  Richard  W.  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  Cawnpore. 

In  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  July,  1882, 1  have  described 
a  form  of  stomatitis  in  the  horse  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
an  acarus,  the  anatomical  characters  of  which  have  been 
already  depicted.  Another  case  having  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  again  referring  to  the  same 
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question.  On  the  17th  of  the  current  month  (September) 
my  attention  was  drawn  by  my  farrier  to  a  horse  which  had 
been  reported  as  being  off  his  feed.^'’  On  examination  the 
dysorexia  was  found  to  be  due  to  severe  pustular  stomatitis. 
Numerous  pustules  were  seen  on  the  buccal  surface  on  open¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  the  existence  of  which  was 
accompanied  by  ptyalism,  extreme  foetor  of  the  breath;  and 
inability  to  proper  mastication  of  the  food,  which  was  thrown 
about  ill  all  directions  in  front  of  the  animal.  The  epithelial 
scrapings  from  the  pustular  eruptions  when  placed  under 
the  microscope  showed  the  existence  of  numerous  acari,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  ova,  and  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  a 
similar  condition  noticed  by  me  just  two  years  ago. 

My  attention  having  been  at  the  same  time  directed  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  bran  then  issued  to  the  horses,  I 
made  an  examination  also  of  this,  and  found  that  the 
same  acari  abounded  in  it.  This  led  me  very  naturally  to 
infer  that  the  acarus  in  the  bran  and  the  acarus  in  the  pus¬ 
tular  eruptions  in  the  mouth  of  my  patient  were  correlated, 
i.  e.  the  mischief  in  the  bran  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  mouth  in  the  present  case.  Thus,  anatomically 
compared,  and  etiologically  considered,  I  am  justified  in 
proposing  to  it,  now,  the  name  oi  Acarus  farmce.  From  my 
inquiries,  I  learn  that  the  most  common  parasite  found  in 
damp  or  otherwise  damaged  flour  sold  in  the  bazaars  in 
India  is  the  acarus  farinae,  which  multiplies  with  great 
rapidity.  But  its  action,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pustular  disease  of  the  mouth  in  the  horse 
have,  hitherto  at  least,  not  received  the  attention  of  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  sister  branch  of  medicine,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  I  have  deemed  it  not  unimportant  to  make  a 
record  of  all  such  cases  falling  under  our  notice. 

The  acarus  in  question,  several  hundreds  of  which  I  have 
now  examined,  possesses  in  all  eight  legs  (each  leg  being 
made  up  of  four  joints,  from  which  project,  here  and  there, 
long  hairs  in  the  shape  of  tough  bristles),  an  oval  body,  and 
a  triangular  head.  The  body  is  for  the  most  part  covered 
by  a  fur,  or  is  irregularly  corrugated.  The  ova  are  oval¬ 
shaped  bodies,  some  of  them  possessing  a  distinct  lid  or 
operculum i  as  it  is  called. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  put,  if  this  acarus  were  the 
cause  of  the  stomatitis,  how  is  it  that  that  cause  has  not 
manifested  itself  in  a  more  general  way  since  in  the  present 
instance  only  one  case  of  the  disease  has  been  reported  ? 
Doubtless  it  is  difficult  to  say.  This  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  insects  having  been  noticed  in  connection 
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with  any  disease,  whether  in  one  case  or  in  a  hundred,  and 
insects  appearing  also  in  the  food-stufFs  supplied  to  the 
horses,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  veterinarian  to  see  that 
those  food-stufFs  shall  no  longer  be  recommended,  and  a  more 
wholesome  kind  provided. 

2.  The  second  form  of  stomatitis  to  which  I  wish  to  allude 
is  more  chronic  in  its  character,  being  usually  associated 
with  cases  of  pityriasis  rubra  in  the  horse,  at  least  so  far  as 
my  experience  of  this  class  of  cases  leads  me  to  think. 

I  have  been  lately  called  upon  to  treat  several  such  cases, 
in  w'hich  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  in  one 
case  that  of  the  eyelids  also,  was  implicated  conjointly  with 
the  morbid  process  found  set  up  in  the  general  skin  of  the 
body.  The  structure  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  is 
not  very  unlike  in  their  essential  particulars  ;  it  is  not  matter 
for  surprise,  therefore,  to  see  the  one  now  and  then  sharing 
with  the  other  in  the  same  diseased  changes,  by  a  process  of 
extension. 

When  such  a  condition  exists,  treatment  would  appear  to 
be  of  little  avail,  for  in  nearly  all  my  cases  I  have  been 
obliged  to  trust  to  nature  those  which  medicinal  treatment 
would  seem  to  have  left  uncured.  The  disease  very  frequently 
terminates  with  the ’cessation  of  the  rains,  ^.  e.  at  the  end  of 
the  monsoons.  The  influences  of  weather  must,  therefore, 
be  closely  related  to  cases  of  this  disease,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  and  be,  in  some  degree,  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Although,  however,  few  districts  in  India  are 
wholly  devoid  of  these  influences,  yet  the  degrees  in  which 
they  are  felt  are  widely  different.  This  may  account, 
perhaps,  for  the  difference  in  the  results  of  different  stations 
— skin  diseases  being  alw'ays  more  prevalent  in  some  than 
in  other  districts. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  SUTURE  FOR  APPROXI- 
MATING  THE  EDGES  OF  WOUNDS. 

By  J.  MacMunn. 

I  SUBMIT  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  a  form  of  suture 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  very  useful,  and  might  in 
certain  cases  and  in  certain  situations  supersede  with  ad¬ 
vantage  the  ordinary  means  of  approximating  the  edges  of 
wounds.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  contrivance  has  been 
used  before,  although  the  age  of  the  thread  suture  and  the 
absence  of  recent  attempts  to  modify  its  principles  of  fixation 
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would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  reached  the  stage  when 
modification  is  unnecessary  and  impossible.  Nevertheless, 
the  suture  is  objectionable  in  ways  which  will  immediately 
suggest  themselves  to  anyone  who  refiects  for  an  instant  on 
its  application.  It  fails  to  approximate  the  walls  of  a  wound 


in  a  desirable  manner,  only  too  often  bringing  into  contact 
the  limited  superficial  portions  of  the  tissues  corresponding 
to  where  the  threads  are  inserted,  and  leaving  the  deep  parts 
unapproximated.  There  is  a  circular  constriction,  which 
frequently  leads  to  ulceration  and  strangulation  of  the 
tissues  enclosed  within  it,  and  thus  to  uselessness  of  the 
suture ;  while  this  defect  is  not  at  all  times  caused  by  a  too 
tight  application,  but  is  indirectly  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  body  which  bears  the  strain  of  the  tissues.  The  suture 
acts  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound,  and  causes  those  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  known  to  prevent  early  union.  These  are 
not  imaginary  objections,  but  based  on  experience. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  form  of  suture  as  fulfilling  in¬ 
dications  not  met  by  the  ordinary  interrupted  suture, and  being 
at  the  same  time  easy  of  application.  These  sutures  may  be 
very  readily  introduced  by  a  torsion  forceps,  which  is  made  to 
grasp  the  V-shaped  bend,  while  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  ap¬ 
proximate  the  edges  of  the  \vound  ;  after  which,  if  the  wound 
is  not  thoroughly  closed,  the  wire  may  be  clamped  at  tbe  bend 
and  the  points  brought  closer  together,  with  or  without  being 
held  by  a  thread  or  a  piece  of  cork  fastened  on  them.  A  piece 
of  folded  lint  may  then  be  applied  under  the  bend  to  afford 
support  to  the  wound.  The  sutures  may  be  introduced 
either  in  the  long  axis  of  the  wound,  which  is  preferable,  or 
across  it,  when  a  foreign  body  would  of  course  be  present. 
These  sutures  may  be  had  of  various  thicknesses,  .size,  and 
curves,  hardened  lancet-shaped  point,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Arnold,  of  Smithfield. 


Pathological  Contributions. 

CATTLE-PLAGUE. 

This  disease  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Russian 
Empire,  no  outbreaks  having  been  reported  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe. 
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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

In  the  Netherlands  during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  6th 
of  September  7  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  outside  the 
Spoeling  district ;  of  these  5  were  detected  in  the  Province 
of  Limburg  and  2  in  the  Province  of  Zealand.  Four  animals 
which  were  slaughtered  within  the  Spoeling  district  were 
found  on  post-mortem  examination  to  have  been  affected  with 
the  disease. 

In  the  United  States  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  detected 
among  Jersey-bred  cattle  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that 
State  has  prohibited  any  cattle  being  brought  into  it  from 
many  sections  of  the  Eastern  States. 

During  the  thirteen  weeks  ended  September  ^7th,  1884, 
there  were  77  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  reported  in 
Great  Britain  and  276  cattle  attacked  by  this  disease.  The 
counties  in  England  in  which  the  disease  has  been  most  pre¬ 
valent  during  the  past  three  months  have  been  Essex,  Kent, 
Lancaster,  Surrey,  York  (West  Riding),  and  the  metropolis, 
while  in  Scotland  in  the  same  period  most  of  the  outbreaks 
have  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Lanark,  and  Perth.  In 
the  three  months  ending  September  29th,  1883,  the  reported 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  were  87,  and  the  number  of  cattle 
attacked  217.  On  comparing  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  period  mentioned  in  the  present  year  the  number 
of  outbreaks  was  less  than  in  1883,  but  the  number  of  cattle 
affected  greater.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  outbreaks  occurred  in  large  herds  in  which  the  disease 
progressed  rather  rapidly. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

No  fresh  outbreak  of  this  disease  has  been  reported  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  week  ended  September  27th,  and 
the  return  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  October  17th 
shows  that  all  the  diseased  animals  had  recovered  by 
October  11th. 


SWINE-FEVER. 

In  Great  Britain  during  the  thirteen  weeks  ending 
September  27th,  there  were  656  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  reported  and  2645  swine  attacked,  783  of  which  died. 
In  the  corresponding  period  of  1883  there  were  665  out¬ 
breaks  reported  and  3756  swine  attacked,  of  which  860 
died. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

After  an  unusually  long  period  of  prevalence  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  virtually  at  an  end,  for  the  present  at  least. 
It  may,  and  probably  will,  happen  that  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  the  disease  will  be  detected  here  and  there,  but  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken  at  these  centres,  there  is  not  much 
risk  of  the  infection  extending.  As  a  fact  in  the  history  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  has  been  remarked  over  and  over 
again  in  our  pages  that  periods  of  excessive  prevalence  have 
been  followed  by  periods  of  decline,  and  the  circumstance 
has  also  been  frequently  noted  that  the  periods  of  accession 
and  decline  have  from  the  first  been  distinguished  by  a  re¬ 
markable  regularity.  To  this  character  of  the  disease  the 
term  periodicity  may  be  applied  as  most  accurately  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  peculiarity. 

Since  the  introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1839 
there  have  been,  according  to  our  observations,  at  least  ten 
distinct  periods  of  extensive  prevalence.  The  last  one  began 
in  October,  1880,  and  has  only  recently  ended.  The  period  of 
permanent  decline  began  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  at 
this  moment  it  is  not  known  that  any  case  of  the  affection 
exists  in  the  kingdom.  The  possibility  of  centres  of  infection 
still  existing  in  some  parts,  although  unrecognised  or  not  re¬ 
ported,  must  be  admitted,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  possi¬ 
bility  it  may  be  hoped  the  authorities  will  not  rest  in  a  sense 
of  security  which  may  not  be  justified  by  subsequent  events. 

The  outbreak  of  1880  presents  for  consideration  some 
special  features  which  should  not  be  passed  over.  For  one 
thing,  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  demonstrated 
what  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  can  eifect  in  controlling  the 
extension  of  disease. 

The  last  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurred  under 
special  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  affection  it  was  possible  to  apply  severe  restric¬ 
tive  measures  for  the  purpose  of  checking  its  progress.  In 
fact,  the  outbreak  was  the  first  great  one  since  the  Act  of 
1878  became  law. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  an  accession 
of  disease  occurred  soon  after  the  Act  of  1878  was  in  force, 
but  promptly-applied  measures  of  repression  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  malady,  and  it  soon  disappeared.  During  the 
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first  nine  months  of  1880  the  country  was  free  from  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  a  cargo  of  animals  was  landed  from 
France  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  detected  in  some  of 
the  cattle  soon  after  landing.  There  was  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable  in  this  event,  as  on  more  than  a  dozen  occasions 
during  the  previous  nine  months  animals  affected  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  had  been  landed  from  abroad.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  affection  appears  to  have  extended 
from  the  wharf  at  Deptford  to  dairies  in  the  metropolis,  and 
soon  afterwards  it  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  spite  of  the  precautions  which  were  adopted,  including 
the  declaration  of  infected  areas,  and  the  stoppage  of  store 
stock  sales,  the  disease  continued  its  ravages,  yielding  to 
some  extent  to  the  sanitary  measures  when  they  were  rigidly 
enforced  in  certain  districts,  but  always  starting  again  with 
renewed  force  when  they  were  relaxed  or  extensively  evaded. 
In  all  the  previous  outbreaks  the  advance  to  the  maximum 
state  of  prevalence  and  the  decline  had  been  distinguished 
by  regularity.  In  the  last  outbreak  all  this  was  changed 
under  the  restrictions  which  were  in  force,  and  the  course 
of  the  affection  wa*s  alternately  checked  and  encouraged 
exactly  as  the  administrators  of  the  law  were  active  or 
lethargic  in  their  movements. 

In  the  beginning  of  1881  there  were  over  two  hundred 
outbreaks  in  the  week,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  movement  of  stock  they  declined  in  April  to 
twenty-five.  Again,  as  the  regulations  were  relaxed  the 
attacks  increased,  and  under  fresh  restrictions  fell  in  De¬ 
cember  to  six  in  the  week. 

The  year  1882  began  with  a  record  of  seventy  outbreaks  in 
the  first  week ;  the  usual  restrictions  were  applied,  and  in  the 
middle  of  June  the  outbreaks  reported  amounted  to  four  in  a 
week,  increasing,  however,  to  over  a  hundred  in  November. 

In  1883  the  disease  prevailed  extensively,  and  in  one 
week  in  September  the  outbreaks  reached  over  fifteen 
hundred.  The  state  of  things  was  alarming,  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  all  over  the  kingdom  were  roused  into  a  state  of 
activity,  and  a  considerable  impression  was  made  upon  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  which  declined  rapidly ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1884  the  outbreaks  decreased  and  in  the  first  week 
of  May  last  only  eight  outbreaks  were  reported. 

The  limitation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  a  few  centres 
was  a  satisfactory  circumstance,  which  was  generally  recog¬ 
nised  ;  and  not  unreasonably  some  of  the  principal  agricul¬ 
turists  urged  upon  the  Privy  Council  the  necessity  of 
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slaughtering  the  few  remaining  diseased  animals,  and  thus 
extinguishing  the  disorder.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
suggestion  made  than  it  was  met  by  strong  protests  from 
owners  of  stock,  especially  dairymen,  against  the  adoption  of 
such  an  extreme  measure.  A  compromise  was  effected  by  an 
order  which  enabled  local  authorities  to  slaughter  in  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  but  the  power  was  not  used  to  any  extent, 
and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease  showed  that 
nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
because  the  outbreaks  to  which  the  measure  would  have  been 
applied  were  independent  of  each  other,  occurring  in  places 
wide  apart,  often  on  premises  in  which  the  disease  had  not 
existed  for  a  long  time,  and  on  which  no  fresh  stock  had  been 
brought.  Further,  it  was  observed  that  the  disease  did  not 
extend  from  the  premises  on  which  it  appeared. 

From  the  evidence  before  us  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  cessation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  may  be  referred 
to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  isolation  of  diseased  and 
infected  animals,  and  the  disinfection  of  persons  and  sub¬ 
stances  which  might  otherwise  have  carried  the  infective 
matter  outside  the  limits  of  infected  places.  This  system  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  Act  of  1878  and  the  Orders  of  Council 
made  thereunder,  but  it  was  only  under  the  persistent  and 
urgent  representations  of  the  Privy  Council  that  local 
authorities  in  general  were  led  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  for  those  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  action  taken  was  attended — as  such  action 
always  had  been  attended — with  most  satisfactory  results. 
We  may  observe  in  conclusion  that  in  the  week  which 
ended  on  August  2nd  there  was  no  outbreak  reported. 
This  was  the  first  blank  week  since  the  commencement  of 
the  outbreak  in  1880.  Since  August  2nd  several  of  the 
outbreaks  reported  were  found  on  investigation  not  to  be 
foot-and-mouth  disease  at  all,  but  cases  of  aphthae  from 
digestive  derangement ;  and  since  September  20th  there 
has  been  no  outbreak  reported  from  any  part  of  the  country. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 

MODEL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

( Concluded  from  p.  725.) 

Bacon  and  Pigs. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  bacon  and  hams  were 
introduced  into  our  classification,  and,  with  regard  to  this. 
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all  I  would  say  is,  that  if  bacon  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
dairy  system,  why  not  the  pig  ?  Personally,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  breeding-pig  introduced  into  our  schedule, 
and  prizes  offered  for  piggeries,  styes,  and  utensils  used  in 
the  production  and  feeding  of  pigs,  together  with  models  of 
the  same. 

The  Butter  Department. 

We  now  come  to  the  butter  department,  which,  speaking 
generally,  I  consider  is  a  very  good  one ;  but  inasmuch  as 
there  are  judges  who  prefer  butter  made  from  sweet  cream, 
and  others  who  prefer  it  made  from  sour  cream,  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  exhibitors  to  divide  the  classes  in  this  respect, 
and  to  offer  prizes  for  samples  made  from  each.  Then,  again, 
we  have  need  of  great  improvement  in  butter  packages,  for, 
at  the  present  time,  the  only  ingenious  exhibits  are  those  sent 
in  by  the  exhibitors  of  butter  themselves,  some  of  theirs 
being  exceedingly  tasty  and  practical,  but  in  no  case  have  I 
seen  worthy  exhibits  in  the  classes  provided  for  them.  The 
makers  require  stirring  up,  and  it  is  possible  that  only 
additional  prizes  will  do  this.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
minor  matters  which  needs  the  attention  of  our  Committee. 
Foreign  butters  I  regard  as  an  important  item,  and  no  good 
show  can  be  considered  perfect  without  them,  for,  inasmuch 
as  we  import  so  largely,  they  alone  afford  our  people  the 
means  of  comparison,  and,  as  is  the  case  abroad,  any  member 
of  the  Association  or  other  person  permitted  by  the  Council, 
should  be  allowed  to  taste  under  the  guidance  of  a  steward 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  A  good  system  was  adopted  in 
Denmark  for  the  instruction  of  butter-makers  ,*  each  exhibitor 
was  supplied  upon  his  entry  form  with  a  private  number, 
which  was  attached  to  the  exhibit ;  upon  their  award  sheets 
the  judges  without  hesitation  appended  remarks  upon  every 
sample.  These  remarks  were  printed,  and  except  in  the  case 
of  the  winners,  whose  names  were  also  printed,  the  general 
public  had  no  key  to  the  rest,  but  every  exhibitor,  by  means 
of  his  number,  could  ascertain  the  exact  opinion  of  the 
judge,  and  so  benefit  by  it. 

Model  Dairies. 

■  We  now  come  to  the  model  dairies,  and  here  Mr.  Long 
stated  his  objection  to  the  system  of  awarding  prizes  to  mere 
milkrooms,  which  might  be  designed  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  pocket  of  an  individual 
without  any  advantage  whatever.  Instead  of  this  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  inasmuch  as  British  dairy  farmers  understood 
but  one  system  of  milk-setting,  that  by  means  of  open  pans, 
they  should  be  shown  the  best  systems  adopted  in  other 
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countries,  such  as  the  Swartz,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Norman, 
by  which  means  not  only  would  instruction  be  afforded,  but 
considerable  character  would  be  ^iven  to  the  exhibition  if  it 
were  possible  to  show  side  by  side  an  exact  imitation  of 
foreign  dairies  conducted  by  foreign  dairymaids,  with  their 
additional  utensils  and  international  costumes.  Next  he 
referred  to  the  churning  competition,  which  last  year  was  a 
failure,  not  so  much  because  of  the  rivalry  and  jealousies  of 
the  various  makers,  as  was  supposed,  but  because  it  was 
conducted  altogether  upon  a  wrong  principle. 

Churns. 

Any  good  judge,  he  said,  could  award  the  prizes  to  churns 
without  working  them  or  seeing  them  worked,  for,  after  all, 
it  has  not  been  the  churn  which,  in  other  years,  has  taken 
the  prize,  but  the  man  who  worked  it ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  some  of  the  men  who  had  been 
successful  with  one  churn  could  equally  well  take  up  the 
very  last  of  all  in  the  competition  and  again  win  with  it. 
Instead  of  the  continuance  of  this  system,  prizes  should  be 
awarded  to  churns  just  as  they  are  to  other  implements,  and 
then,  if  necessary  (and  he  thought  it  was),  there  should  be 
churning  competitions  for  dairy  and  factory  men,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  those  competitors  who  came  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  any  foreign  country.  The  system  pursued  at 
the  last  Dublin  Show  was  then  fully  described,  and  its 
adoption  by  the  London  Dairy  Show  Committee  strongly 
suggested.  Speaking  of  dairy  utensils  generally,  he  ob¬ 
served — I  think  it  is  folly  to  restrict  exhibitions  to  makers, 
for  we  almost  ignore  foreign  inventions  by  this  means,  and, 
personally,  I  know  instances  where  new  inventions  have  been 
excluded  in  consequence  of  this  rule.  We  should  invite,  by 
every  possible  means,  the  exhibition  of  new  and  foreign 
articles. 

Miscellaneous  Sections. 

Now  I  would  refer  to  the  remaining  products  of  milk. 
At  the  Lucerne  Show  I  noticed  numerous  exhibits  of  curd, 
milk  sugar,  preserved  milk,  preserved  cream,  and  koumiss, 
all  of  which  are  within  our  category,  while  every  one  forms 
a  nucleus  of  a  large  industry,  and  abroad  they  have  created 
others,  such  as  the  patent  stoppered  milk  and  cream  bottle 
manufacture.  I  noticed  another  most  valuable  feature  at 
this  Swiss  show.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  gave,  beneath 
their  entries  in  the  catalogue,  particulars  showing  the 
quantity  of  milk  set  in  a  particular  week,  and  the  weight  of 
cream  and  butter  obtained.  This  system  was  also  adopted 
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for  cheese.  I  suggest  that  on  our  entry  forms  three  columns 
should  be  provided,  and  exhibitors  earnestly  invited  to 
furnish  the  information.  Again,  in  Denmark,  opposite  every 
entry  in  the  catalogue,  the  exhibitor  gave  particulars  of  the 
number  of  cows  he  kept  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk, 
cheese,  or  butter  he  annually  produced.  I  am  aware  of 
nothing  which  can  furnish  more  instruction  to  the  dairy 
farmer  than  particulars  of  this  kind.  Here,  too,  were  ex¬ 
hibits  of  many  little  things  which  our  people  appear  to 
ignore — cheese  cloths,  butter  cloths,  calves’  dried  veils, 
collection  of  calf-weaners,  improved  milk-yokes,  and  vessels 
for  carrying  milk  on  the  back. 

The  Scientific  Department. 

I  now  refer  to  a  department  of  the  continental  exhibition 
which  is  called  the  scientific  department.  In  France  its 
general  title  is  Model  figures,  plans,  books,  and  other 
means  of  instruction.^’  It  is  a  department  which  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  outside  public,  while  it  affords  more  genuine 
general  information  to  the  dairy  farmer  than  any  other. 
Trouble  is  not  spared  to  make  it  perfect,  and  in  each  case 
I  found  foreign  countries,  colleges,  and  professors  con¬ 
tributing  something.  In  France  was  a  collection  of  diagrams 
showing  the  milk  globule  of  various  animals,  their  various 
weights  and  measurements,  models  of  various  races,  models 
of  cowhouses,  stalls,  and  utensils,  tables  showing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cow  in  different  forms,  models  of  churns  of  all 
nations,  and  of  cheese-making  utensils  and  apparatus,  col¬ 
lections  of  the  best  works  upon  dairy-farming  in  various 
nations,  and  models  of  dairies.  In  Denmark  the  Scientific 
Department  was  under  Professor  Segeleke,  who  explained 
the  system  to  me.  There  were  collections  of  fodder,  plants, 
and  seeds,  statistics  and  charts,  books  by  all  the  best  native 
authors,  systems  of  record  and  book-keeping,  plans  showing 
the  comparisons  between  each  system,  methods  of  ear¬ 
marking  cattle,  and  models  of  dairies,  with  the  various 
machines.  At  the  Swiss  show  were  collections  of  grasses 
and  plants,  dry,  growing,  and  on  prints,  seeds,  fungoid 
models,  models  of  all  the  best  dairy  implements,  collections 
of  the  teeth  of  cattle,  diagrams  showing  the  value  of  every 
food  used  for  dairy  cattle,  paintings  of  birds,  insects,  and 
vermin  found  on  the  farm,  with  models,  and  models  of  bees 
of  various  races,  and  the  plants  they  prefer.  The  last  and 
best  of  all  was  the  German  collection,  which  included 
physiological  and  anatomical  collections  of  cattle  and  pigs, 
skeletons  (normal  and  abnormal),  models  of  the  herds  of 
cattle,  models  of  calves  with  the  various  anti-sucking 
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systems,  models  of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  collections  of 
plants,  books,  and  plans,  examples  of  herdhooks  and  records, 
magnificent  models  of  dairy  implements,  bees  in  all  stages 
and  of  all  races,  charts  showing  the  value  of  foods,  marvellous 
collections  of  models  in  various  sizes  of  the  dairy  cattle  of  the 
world,  pigs  and  poultry  (ancient  and  modern),  models  of  pig¬ 
geries,  fowlhouses,  and  last  an  entire  exhibition  of  very  large 
models  of  dairy-buildings  and  cowhouses,  which  was  the 
most  astonishing  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld. 

Other  Reforms. 

I  have  described  thus  much  to  show  you  how  far  conti¬ 
nental  exhibitions  are  carried.  So  far,  we  have  never  looked 
in  this  direction,  but  is  it  too  late  to  commence  ?  If  all  these 
things  are  necessary  in  the  college  they  are  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  the  dairy  farmer.  We  do  not,  however,  obtain 
exhibits  of  what  we  really  find  upon  the  dairy  farm.  There 
are  nearly  a  dozen  cheese-making  apparatus  in  England,  and 
so  far  we  have,  I  believe,  only  had  three  at  Islington.  We 
have  in  this  country  hut  some  half-dozen  factories,  although 
the  system  is  one  for  which  men  crave,  but  they  can  learn 
little  or  nothing  about  it.  Is  England  so  poor  in  talent  that 
a  prize  given  by  this  Association  for  models  would  fail  to 
produce  any  ?  Then,  again,  there  is  the  centrifugal  sepa¬ 
rator,  which  is  certain  to  be  largely  used  among  us  in  the 
future,  although  at  present  we  have  scarcely  a  dozen  used  by 
farmers  in  the  land,  and  yet  hundreds  upon  hundreds  are  in 
use  abroad.  There  are  nine  European  makes,  of  which,  I 
believe,  four  only  have  been  seen  in  this  country.  Why  are 
we  not  as  well  able  to  see  most  of  these  at  Islington,  or  at 
least  models  of  them  ?  Then  comes  the  ensilage  question, 
which  is  more  in  the  province  of  a  dairy  show  than  people 
imagine.  Instead  of  offering  prizes  for  samples,  as  we  have 
seen  them,  I  think  they  should  rather  be  for  models  of  silos, 
with  specifications  as  to  cost.  If  a  sample  of  ensilage  is  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  non-agriculturist  is  prevented  from  competing, 
and  unless  it  is  in  a  sealed  or  well-weighted  form  it  soon  spoils 
and  misleads  the  public.  I  shall  only  refer  to  the  poultry 
department  to  say  that  I  believe  pecuniarily  it  is  the  most 
important  in  the  exhibition,  that  the  show  could  not  have 
been  conducted  successfully  without  it,  and  that  with  ju¬ 
dicious  management  it  can  be  made  more  important  than 
almost  any  in  the  country,  and  therefore  I  hope  members 
will  give  their  cordial  support  to  those  who  wish  it  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  There  are,  however,  two  subjects 
arising  out  of  poultry  which  need  mentioning.  If,  as  we 
must  admit,  poultry  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  dairy  farm,  we 
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ought  not  to  omit  eggs  from  a  model  dairy  show,  nor  fail  to 
show  the  breeder  how  to  truss  his  chickens  for  market. 
There  should  be  classes  for  fresh  eggs  and  preserved  eggs, 
respecting  which  there  is  much  ignorance ;  whereas  in 
market  poultry,  the  prizes  ought  not  to  be  awarded  until 
the  birds  are  trussed  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  by  one 
highly-skilled  hand,  and  one  only.  After  some  concluding 
remarks,  Mr.  Long  added : — I  have  referred  to  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  think  that  by  adopting  alterations  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  we  should  not  only  make  our  exhibition  a 
most  successful  one,  but  a  model  for  those  countries  whose 
greater  energy  and  perseverance  I  for  one  feel  bound  to 
respect  and  admire. — Live  Stock  Journal, 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL,  HELD  OCTOBER  2nd, 

1884. 

Professor  Wallet,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Present;  Gen.  SirF.  Fitzwygram,  M.P. ;  Professors  Robertson, 
McCall,  Williams,  and  Pritchard ;  Messrs.  Cartledge,  Wragg, 
Perrins,  Barford,  Dray,  Santy,  Woods,  Cartwright,  Greaves, 
Borthwick,  Taylor,  Whittle,  Duguid,  Blakeway,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

Absentees. 

Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Cox,  Walters,  Fleming, 
Brown,  Lambert,  Simcocks,  and  Reynolds,  regretting  their  in¬ 
ability  to  attend. 

Illness  of  Dr.  Fleming. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Fleming, 
and  said  that  those  present  must  all  be  aware  of  Dr.  Fleming’s 
labours  on  the  Council  for  the  good  of  the  profession,  and  he 
thought  the  least  they  could  do  would  be  to  pass  a  vote  of 
sympathy  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  in  his  illness. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Presentations  to  the  Library. 

The  following  works  have  been  received : — ‘  Journal  de  Mede- 
cine  Veterinaire  et  de  Zootechnie ‘  Lehrbuch  der  thierarztlichen 
Geburtshilfe,’ by  Prof.  Dr.  Garsten  Harms ;  ‘A  Text  Book  of 
Operative  Surgery,’  by  Dr.  George  Fleming;  and  the  ‘Annual 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  Privy  Council  Office* 
for  1883. 

Correspon  dence. 

A  letter  from  Professor  P.  Heaton,  acknowledging  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  an  Examiner  in  Chemistry,  and  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
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G-eorge  Thatelier,  thanking  the  Council  for  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  College  Solicitor.  There  was  also  read  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Privy  Council,  stating  that  they  had  received 
a  complaint  from  a  registered  practitioner  of  the  heading  put  to 
the  No.  3  Register,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  existing 
practitioners  had  not  undergone  the  qualifying  test  as  prescribed 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  Council  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  their  professional  qualifications. 

Professor  Robertson  thought  the  Council  should  not  have  in¬ 
serted  the  heading  complained  of,  and  he  had  objected  to  it  when 
it  was  agreed  to  be  passed  by  the  Registration  Committee. 

Professor  Williams  moved,  “  That  the  opinion  of  the  College 
Solicitor  be  taken  on  the  matter.” 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion.  If  the  solicitor  said  that  it 
was  not  illegal  they  could  write  to  the  Privy  Council  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  that  inasmuch  as  these  registered  prac¬ 
titioners  had  undergone  no  examination  by  the  College  he  could 
not  see  how  the  Council  could  be  responsible  for  their  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  he  failed  also  to  see  the  injustice  of  heading  the 
register  in  the  way  named.  The  Council  were  asked  for  an 
opinion,  and  he  thought  they  might  take  upon  them  to  say  that 
they  believed  they  had  acted  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
College  in  what  they  had  done.  A  simple  answer  would  no 
doubt  be  satisfactory  to  the  Privy  Council,  because  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding  had  not  been  questioned ;  but  Professor 
Williams’s  motion  would  bring  them  face  to  face  with  that  point, 
and  then  if  it  was  found  they  had  acted  illegally  they  would  have 
to  draw  in  their  horns. 

Professor  McCall  did  not  think  that  the  matter  was  one  in 
which  there  was  anything  legal  or  illegal.  The  men  had  not 
passed  the  College  Examinations  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  recognised. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  he  would  move  as  an  amendment  that  the 
Council  reply  to  the  Privy  Council  without  resorting  to  the 
solicitor  for  an  opinion. 

Professor  McCall  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Greaves  supported  the  amendment,  and  remarked  that 
their  late  President  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  clause  in 
question  should  be  inserted. 

The  President  was  of  opinion  that  to  place  the  names  of  a 
number  of  men  in  such  a  prominent  position  in  the  College 
Register  without  the  addition  of  some  such  remark  as  that 
alluded  to  was  simply  to  make  the  Council  responsible,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  for  their  qualifications  to  practice  as  veterinary 
surgeons ;  he  did  not  see  that  the  least  injustice  had  been  done 
to  them. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  six  voting  for  it ;  the  original 
motion  followed,  for  which  ten  voted,  and  it  was  therefore  > 
declared  carried. 
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The  application  to  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
College  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Mayer  asking  that  the  sum  of  money 
given  by  him  some  years  ago  to  the  College  Building  Fund 
should  be  refunded,  he  being  now  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  was 
next  considered. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  was  of  opinion  the  Council  had  no  power  to 
accede  to  the  request,  and  moved  that  the  money  be  not  refunded. 

Mr.  Cartwright  seconded  the  motion. 

Professor  Pohertson  said  that  Mr.  Mayer  had  occupied  a  very 
important  position  in  the  profession  prior  to  the  Charter  of  1844 
being  obtained.  He  had  exerted  himself  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  get  that  Charter,  and  had  expended  his  own  money  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  secure  it.  He  had  been  a  very  useful  man,  but 
unfortunately  he  had  got  into  difficulties.  All  he  asked  the 
Council  to  do  was  to  refund  the  amount  out  of  a  surplus  which 
remained  over  from  the  money  required  to  procure  the  Charter. 
He  (Professor  Robertson)  was  not  aware  that  the  Council  could 
do  as  they  were  asked,  because  they  were  only  trustees  for 
another  body,  but  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  unfortunate  gentleman’s  position. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  if  he  did  not  derive  an  income  from  the 
G-overnment. 

Professor  Robertson  said  he  did,  some  nine  shillings  a  day  he 
believed. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  that  Mr.  Cox  had  asked  him  to  tell  the 
Council  that  Mr.  Mayer  was  afraid  of  being  made  a  bankrupt, 
and  bankruptcy  would  mean  a  stoppage  of  his  pension,  and  £40 
or  £50  would  put  him  right  again. 

Professor  Pritchard  considered  that  the  Council  had  no  power 
to  refund  the  money. 

Mr.  Greaves  suggested  that,  out  of  respect  to  a  gentle  man  who 
had  once  stood  high  in  the  profession,  and  whom  they  all  re¬ 
spected,  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  receive  individual 
subscriptions  towards  his  relief  since  the  Council  was  precluded 
from  making  use  of  the  College  funds. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  however  worthy  of  consideration 
the  suggestion  might  be,  it  was  one  outside  the  official  duties  of 
the  Council,  but  might  be  acted  upon  by  any  individual  member. 

The  Secretary  was  ultimately  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Mayer, 
and  express  the  regret  of  the  Council  at  not  being  able  to  refund 
the  money. 

The  application  of  Mr.  John  Dobson,  practising  in  Manitoba, 
for  a  certificate,  his  diploma  having  been  destroyed  in  a  fire, 
was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  Barford^  seconded  by  Mr.  Perrins, 
allowed,  and  the  certificate  to  be  granted. 

Report  of  the  House  and  Building  Committee. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Council  the  Committee  was  instructed 
to  purchase  the  freehold  if  it  could  be  got,  the  solicitor  of  the 
estate  having  said  that  this  could  be  done  if  sufficient  consols 
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were  purchased  to  produce  £64  annually,  which  would  require 
an  expenditure  of  £2176.  With  regard  to  the  house  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  Secretary,  in  lieu  of  the  present  building, 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  sum  of  £70  be  allowed, 
dating  from  June  last.  At  a  further  meeting  of  the  Committee 
the  agreement  between  the  vendor  and  Council  was  read  and 
considered,  the  Committee  recommending  that  the  purchase 
money,  say  £2133  6s.  8d.  consols,  be  paid  out  of  the  investments 
in  consols.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  architect’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  £3500  he  approved  with  the  proviso  that  it  did  not 
exceed  this  amount,  and  that  any  excess  incurred  above  the 
required  sum  he  paid  out  of  the  G-eneral  Account  of  the  College. 

Cotmcil  Account. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  why  the  sum  for  the  Secretary’s  loss  of 
residence  should  commence  from  the  last  summer  meeting,  when 
his  change  of  residence  did  not  begin  till  September  29th. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  College  in  June  because  there  were  not  the  necessary 
conveniences  to  enable  him  to  live  there  as  reported  previously. 

Mr.  Cartledge  proposed  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  should  be  adopted. 

Professor  Williams  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  said  the  amount  was  granted  to  the  Secretary 
in  lieu  of  house,  gas,  rates,  taxes,  &c.,  and  explained  that  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  a  new  building  would  require  an 
extra  expenditure  of  about  £2000  to  £3000,  so  that  the  plan 
proposed  would  be  really  a  saving  to  the  College. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  most  likely  a  caretaker  would  be  required  for 
the  new  premises,  which  would  be  an  additional  expense.  He 
thought  the  Council  were  making  too  great  strides. 

The  President  said  the  caretaker’s  wages  would  not  be  more 
than  £20  a  year. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  when  the  expenses  of  the  freehold  and 
building  were  paid,  it  would  not  leave  more  than  £2000  in  hand. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  strong  hopes  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  touch  the  G-eneral  Fund  of  the  College,  he 
had  not,  for  various  reasons,  subscribed  himself,  but  he  was 
ready  to  give  his  mite,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  when  once 
matters  were  put  into  proper  shape  there  would  be  numbers  of 
members  of  the  profession  in  Scotland,  as  in  England  and 
Ireland,  who  would  give  a  helping  hand. 

Sir  Fredk.  Fitzwygram  then  went  into  details  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  new  building. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to,  the  President  being  empowered  to  sign  the  agreement 
for  the  purchase  of  the  site. 

Consideration  of  Plans. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  what  security  would  be  given  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  new  building  would  not  exceed  £6500. 
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The  Fresident  said  they  were  not  bound  down  to  that  price. 
That  was  the  architect’s  estimate,  and  they  would  probably 
accept  the  tenders  for  the  work  that  were  within  that 
estimate. 

The  plans  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Barford  moved  and  Mr.  Ferrins  seconded,  that  the 
tenders  to  be  invited  be  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  all 
arrangements  be  left  to  them  to  carry  out. 

Qen.  Sir  F.  Fitzvyygram  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words, 
“  If  the  architect’s  estimate  is  exceeded,  reference  to  be  made  to 
the  Council.” 

The  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by  the  mover  and  seconder,  and 
the  motion,  with  this  addition,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bray  stated  that  the  solicitor  had  declared  the  title  to  be 
very  clear,  and  that  there  were  no  mortgages. 

The  architect  was  instructed  to  draw  out  specifications,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ask  for  tenders  for  the  work 
from  a  limited  number  of  builders,  say  five. 

The  Finance  Committee. 

According  to  the  report  of  this  Committee  the  liabilities,  which 
it  is  recommended  should  be  discharged,  amount  to  £123  ISs.  4d. 
The  Committee  recommend  that  the  refreshments  hitherto  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  students,  Examiners,  and  Council,  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  students,  after  each  being  examined,  should  leave 
the  College,  and  return,  at  the  expiration  of  the  examination, 
to  learn  the  result,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  was  now  the 
case,  within  the  building. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  inconvenience  arising  in  Scot¬ 
land  from  the  students  congregating  with  their  companions  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hired  buildings  in  which  the  examinations 
were  held,  it  was  agreed  that  henceforth  the  examinations  should 
be  held  at  the  two  Edinburgh  colleges  alternately,  it  being 
considered  that  the  students  would  then  be  more  under  the 
control  of  the  principals,  and  the  cost  of  a  hired  hall  saved  to 
the  College. 

Mr.  Dray^  speaking  on  the  matter  of  refreshments,  thought 
that  the  Examiners,  being  very  well  paid,  might  pay  for  their 
own  refreshments.  The  refreshments  for  students  was  an  in¬ 
novation  of  late  years.  •  When  he  was  a  student  they  were  not 
supplied,  and  he  did  not  see  the  need  for  them  now. 

Mr.  Cartledge  said  that  a  cup  of  tea  or  cofiee  was  very  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Examiners  after  three  or  four  hours’  work.  The 
cost  to  the  College  must  be  very  trifiing. 

Qen.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  moved  that  the  recommendation  be 
not  accepted.  He  thought  something  ought  to  be  provided  for 
the  Examiners,  the  students,  and  the  Council. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  offer  of  the  Principals  of  the  Edinburgh  schools  to 
accommodate  the  Examiners  was  accepted. 

Cheques  for  the  current  expenses  were  ordered  to  be  signed. 
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Court  of  Examiners, 

The  Secretary  read  the  result  of  the  examination  held  by  the 
Scottish  section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  July  last. 

Additional  Examiners  for  the  Einal  Examination. 

Professor  McCall  proposed  that  at  the  C  or  final  examination 
Examiners  be  such  as  is  indicated  by  Bye-law  7,  relating  to  ex¬ 
aminations  ;  that  is  to  say  that  two  separate  and  distinct  indi¬ 
vidual  Examiners  conduct  each  department  or  section  of  that 
examination.  The  effect  of  that,  said  the  Professor,  would  be 
that  four  additional  Examiners  would  need  to  be  appointed. 
If  it  had  been  possible  he  could  have  wished  to  increase  the 
Examiners  for  the  A  and  B  examinations,  but  he  could  not  see 
his  way  to  it.  The  Council  was  enabled  by  the  bye-laws  to 
appoint  a  sufficient  number,  not  exceeding  twenty-two  persons, 
to  constitute  a  Court  of  Examiners  ;  but,  instead  of  there  being 
twenty-two,  the  Court  now  consisted  of  twelve  members  only. 
There  would  be  no  additional  expense  if  the  full  complement  was 
made  up,  because  they  would  not  all  be  required,  although  they 
might  be  appointed.  The  Council  would  always  nominate  who 
should  examine,  and  out  of  twenty-two  the  very  best  men  could 
be  selected.  The  paucity  of  Examiners  '  greatly  prolonged  the 
examinations,  which  entailed  expense  to  the  [students  and  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  Examiners.  The  present  Examiners  did 
double  duty ;  they  examined  both  practically  and  orally.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  did  not  carry  out  their  duties 
satisfactorily,  but  their  labours  would  be  much  expedited  if  four 
other  gentlemen  assisted  them.  Considering  the  large  sums 
received  by  Examiners  annually  he  thought  the  item  of  travelling 
expenses  should  be  abolished,  and  a  fixed  fee  paid  them. 

Professor  Bohertson,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  that  in  the 
north  there  was  a  great  anxiety  to  have  this  motion  carried,  the 
feeling  there  being  strong  that  the  Examining  Board  had  been 
too  largely  taken  up  by  men  south  of  the  Tweed. 

The  President  supported  the  motion,  remarking  that  there 
could  be  no  stronger  argument  in  its  favour  than  that  the  Ex¬ 
aminers  had  really  more  work  than  they  could  possibly  do  with 
entire  satisfaction  or  comfort  to  themselves.  When  the  present 
Board  was  appointed,  he  proposed  that  the  whole  of  the  Examining 
Board  should  be  enlarged,  but  it  was  not  listened  to.  Practically, 
the  Board  consisted  of  eight  men ;  and  he  held  that  additions 
should  be  made  to  the  Examiners  in  every  examination,  and  not 
be  confined  to  the  final.  There  were  only  two  Examiners  on 
pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  and  if  anything  happened  to 
either  or  both  of  them  the  Council  would  be  at  a  loss  who  to 
appoint  in  their  stead.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  sufficient 
number  appointed  to  fill  up  all  blanks.  In  Edinburgh,  on  one 
occasion,  one  gentleman  positively  did  the  work  of  three 
Examiners,  owing  to  the  Board  being  so  small. 

Mr.  Whittle  also  supported  the  motion,  and  regretted  that  it 
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did  not  go  in  for  an  increase  all  round.  A  great  deal  of  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  might  be  saved  if  some  rearrangement  of  the 
localities  from  which  Examiners  were  taken  was  made.  He 
believed  there  was  no  Examiner  from  Ireland,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  one  appointed  from  that  country  and  also  from 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  always  ready  to  agree  to  any  plan  that  would 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Examining  Board.  The  Council 
had  endeavoured  for  years  to  make  the  examinations  uniform  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  so  the  same  Examiners  carried  out 
their  work  in  both  countries,  which  necessarily  entailed  great 
expense  in  railway  travelling ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  was 
wrong  in  principle,  for  it  ensured  the  examinations  being  equal 
at  each  of  the  colleges.  If  men  could  be  procured  out  of  Scot¬ 
land  who  would  examine  as  efficiently  as  did  the  London  men, 
then  of  course  much  expense  might  be  saved  in  travelling.  He 
saw  no  objection  to  the  number  of  Examiners  being  increased. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  the  present  Examiners  were  appointed  for 
five  years,  and  he  thought  the  Council  had  no  power  to  elect 
fresh  Examiners  in  the  middle  of  that  period.  As  an  amendment 
he  would  propose,  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

Professor  Pritchard  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  put 
and  lost,  the  original  motion  being  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  four 
additional  Examiners,  and  out  of  seven  gentlemen  proposed  the 
following  were  declared  elected : — Messrs.  Cartledge,  Borthwick, 
Woods,  and  Hreaves. 

It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Examiners  to  settle 
which  of  them  should  examine  on  cattle  and  which  on  the 
horse. 

Marhs  at  Examinations. 

Professor  Pohertson  asked  for  a  statement  from  the  Council 
of  the  marks  that  rejected  a  man.  When  he  examined  for  the 
College  twenty  years  ago,  one  “  bad  ”  always  rejected  a  man, 
as  did  two  “  indifi’erents.”  Now,  men  were  being  rejected 
with  one  “indifferent.”  He  proposed  that  the  Council  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  marks  that  should  reject  a  candidate. 

Professor  McCall  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Santy  then  moved  that  the  old  marks  should  stand,  two 
“  indifi'erents  ”  to  equal  one  bad. 

Mr.  Blaheway  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

A  Syllabus* 

The  President  moved  that  a  syllabus  be  prepared,  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  know  on  what  a  student  was  to  be  examined. 
Under  existing  arrangements  a  student  was  sometimes  examined 
three  times  on  the  same  subject. 

Professor  Williams  complained  that  there  was  no  examination 
on  materia  medica  at  all.  Over  and  over  again  he  had  seen  men 
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examined  twice  on  one  subject.  The  major  part  of  the  time  was 
exhausted  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  sometimes  on  che¬ 
mistry — indeed,  he  had  heard  it  asked  at  the  pathology  table : 
“  What  is  the  combustion  of  coal  ? 

The  President  said  that  fever  was  purely  and  simply  a  patho¬ 
logical  subject,  and  yet  it  was  examined  upon  at  all  the  tables. 

Professor  Williams  seconded  the  motion. 

Professor  Bohertson  was  disinclined  to  support  the  motion, 
thinking  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminers  as  to  what  they  would  examine  upon. 

Professor  McCall  suggested  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion. 
Now  that  the  mistake  had  been  mentioned  the  Examiners  would 
probably  see  that  it  did  not  happen  again. 

The  President  said  it  always  had  happened  in  the  past,  and 
would  continue  to  happen  in  the  future,  if  some  definite  plan 
was  not  followed ;  and  it  frequently  occurred  that  a  student  was 
examined  upon  the  same  subject  at  every  table  with  the  result 
that,  if  he  happened  to  be  well  up  in  that  particular  subject,  he 
passed  a  brilliant  examination,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  one  point  he  was  rejected,  no  matter  how  well 
up  he  might  be  in  others ;  and  when  a  student  presented  himself 
at  any  particular  table,  anticipating  an  examination  on  a  certain 
subject,  his  equilibrium  was  as  a  rule  thoroughly  upset  when 
questions  were  put  to  him  on  totally  different  subjects. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  that  was  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  President  replied  that  it  was  a  fact.  He  further  said  that 
he  would  alter  his  motion,  so  that  it  should  read:  “That  the 
Examiners  be  instructed  to  draw  up  a  syllabus,  and  that  the 
syllabus  be  sent  to  the  various  schools.”  The  motion  was  then 
put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Rutherford's  Salary. 

The  President  proposed  that  the  amount  paid  Mr.  Eutherford 
be  increased  to  £50  for  his  services  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
in  Scotland.  His  salary  now  was  £31  10s.,  and  for  that  he  had 
to  attend  to  the  examinations  at  Edinburgh  and  G-lasgow,  and 
was  instructed  to  see  that  everything  in  connection  with  them 
was  carried  out  properly.  An  Examiner  alone  would  get,  say, 
£130  during  the  year,  while  Mr.  Eutherford  had  only  £31  10s. 

Professor  Pritchard  acknowledged  the  apparent  excess  in 
favour  of  the  Examiner,  but  said  that  to  earn  the  £130  meant 
leaving  business  and  losing  £200.  He  would  second  the  motion, 
but  he  could  not  allow  the  President  to  say  that  comparatively 
the  Examiners  received  three  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Eutherford. 
Many  of  them  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  attending  the 
Board. 

The  President  replied  that  Mr.  Eutherford  had  to  neglect  his 
business  also  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Greaves  supported  the  motion. 

Professor  McCall  could  speak  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
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Mr.  Eutherford  discharged  his  duty,  and  he  was  sure  deserved 
well  of  the  College. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Notice  of  Motion. 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  gave  notice  that  at  the  next 
meeting  he  would  move,  “  That  an  additional  Examiner  be  ap 
pointed  to  each  table.” 

Obituary. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  deaths  that  had  occurred  since  the 
last  meeting,  amongst  them  being  Mr.  James  Ereeman  (Hull) 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Withers  (London). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Santy,  votes  of 
condolence  were  passed  to  Mrs.  Ereeman  and  Mrs.  Withers,  and 
their  respective  families,  in  their  bereavement. 

The  Law  of  Warranty. 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  that  as  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  about  the  law  of  warranty,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw 
up  some  Bill  on  the  subject,  which  might  be  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament.  The  result  might  be  a  measure  beneficial  to  buyers 
and  sellers,  and  creditable  to  the  profession. 

The  President  asked  Sir  Erederick  if  he  would  present  a  bill 
on  the  subject  to  Parliament,  and  on  his  answering  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  it  was  decided  that  the  subject  should  be  considered  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President. 
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A  MEETING  of  the  members  of  this  Association  took  place  at 
the  Earn  Hotel,  Grioucester,  on  Eriday,  September  26th.  The 
President  for  the  year,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Birmingham,  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair. 

There  were  also  present :  Messrs.  H.  Olver,  Tamworth ;  T. 
G-reaves,  Manchester ;  J.  Malcolm,  Birmingham ;  James  L. 
Barling,  Hereford ;  W.  C.  Barling,  Newnham ;  E.  W.  Barling, 
Eossj  E.  Meek,  Walsall;  E.  W.  Wragg,  London;  J.  G.  Mer¬ 
rick,  Northampton;  H.  D.  Pritchard,  Wolverhampton;  H.  J. 
Cartwright,  Wolverhampton  ;  and  E.  Beddard,  Wolverhampton. 
The  following  members  had  written  to  the  Secretary,  expressing 
inability  to  attend : — Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  E. 
Blakeway,  Stourbridge ;  G.  Eossell,  Sandiacre  ;  L.  C.  Tipper, 
Balsall  Heath ;  J.  G.  Cross,  Shrewsbury ;  J.  E.  Pitt,  Birming¬ 
ham ;  H.  Blunt,  Lutterworth;  H.  E.  Perrins,  Worcester;  J. 
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Wiggins,  Market  Harborough ;  Carless,  Stafford ;  and  Hill, 
Leamington. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Association  in  Birmingham. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  National  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association  purposed  holding  their  next  annual 
meeting  in  Birmingham,  and  he  trusted  the  members  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Association  would  endeavour  to  make  the 
event  a  success.  He  invited  them  to  become  members  of  the 
National  Association,  the  amount  of  subscription  being  10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Olver,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  referred  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association,  which  he  said  had  done  him 
the  honour  of  electing  him  President.  Vice-Presidents  had  been 
proposed,  and  a  Provisional  Committee  selected.  He  hoped  the 
National  Society  and  its  next  meeting  would  be  well  supported, 
as  he  believed  the  institution  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  They  derived  intellectual  as  well  as  social  benefit  from 
attending  such  gatherings. 

The  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 

Mr.  Meeh  proposed  and  Mr.  Pritchard  seconded  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties  Association  take  place  at 
Walsall. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blakeway,  suggesting 
that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  at  Nottingham. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  adopt  the  former  proposition. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh, 
had  promised  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 

New  Members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  members  of  the 
Society ; 

Mr.  Beddard  proposed  and  Mr.  Meeh  seconded  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge,  of  Wellingborough. 

Mr.  Olver  proposed  and  Mr.  Malcolm  seconded  Mr.  Moir,  of 
Cardiff*. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Barling  proposed  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Barling  seconded 
Mr.  W.  Drewitt,  of  (Gloucester. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Barling  proposed  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Barling  seconded 
Mr.  T.  Pritchard,  of  Hereford. 

Mr.  Beddard  proposed  and  Mr.  Merrich  seconded  Mr.  Aris, 
of  Wellingborough. 

The  proposals  were  agreed  to, 

Mr.  T.  Greaves,  Manchester,  read  the  following  paper  on 
“  (Glanders  in  the  Horse  :  its  Nature  and  Prevention.” 

I  must  at  the  onset  remark  that  glanders  is  an  ancient  phraseology ; 
it  ever  has  been  and  still  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  malignant,  terrible, 
and  dangerous  disease  the  horse  is  subject  to.  Unlike  almost  every 
other  disease  if  the  glander  microbe  gets  imported  or  imbibed  into  the 
system  by  any  means  whatsoever  its  effects  in  nearly  every  case  are 
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mortal.  Influenza,  pneumonia,  enteritis,  hepatitis  and  a  host  of  other 
diseases  may  attack  the  system  even  in  the  most  virulent  form  and 
subside  again,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind,  but  if  the  real  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  element  or  poison  of  glanders  or  farcy  enters  the  system  it  is 
never  eradicated.  In  some  constitutions  it  may  wither  and  not  fructify. 
There  is  an  irregularity  and  an  uncertainty  in  the  period  of  incubation, 
and  some  obscurity  about  it;  the  patient  may  rally  apparently  for  a 
time  when  enjoying  genial  and  favorable  conditions ;  the  horse  may 
live  ail  indefinite  period  in  an  apparently  healthy  state  and  the  disease 
be  unsuspected,  but  sooner  or  later  the  small  living  micro-organisms 
which  really  constitute  the  disease,  and  which  are  all  the  time  lying  latent 
in  the  system,  will,  when  subjected  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  suddenly 
become  resuscitated  and  manifest  their  full  vigour  and  vitality.  An  active 
ferment  is  set  up,  the  poison  germs  are  cultivated  in  the  whole  system, 
assuming  a  deadly  form,  creating  a  loathsome,  virulent,  and  putrefying 
condition  of  every  tissue  in  the  body,  and  if  the  animal  is  not  destroyed 
in  nearly  every  case  death  mercifully  puts  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

I  have  said  that  a  patient  may  rally  for  a  time  when  enjoying  favor¬ 
able  conditions  ;  he  may  live  an  indefinite  period  in  an  apparently  healthy 
state.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  relating  two  or  three  cases, 
one  a  chestnut  cart-mare  from  out  of  a  stable  that  never  had  a  case  of 
glanders  in  it  before.  She  was  in  middle  age,  in  regular  work,  and  in 
fair  working  condition.  The  disease  began  by  slow  degrees.  She  fell 
oflT  her  eating  and  condition.  In  two  or  three  weeks  we  were  requested 
to  examine  her.  There  appeared  some  trifling  constitutional  derange¬ 
ment,  but  the  symptoms  indicated  no  particular  ailment.  She  had  some 
simple  alterative  medicine,  then  a  course  of  tonic  medicine,  teeth  were 
rasped,  and  various  changes  of  food  supplied ;  she  was  also  kept  at 
easy  work.  Still  no  improvement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  became 
poorer  and  poorer,  weaker  and  weaker.  She  had  a  slight  nasal 
discharge  and  enlarged  glands,  great  depression  of  spirits,  eyes  sunken, 
and  gummy  discharge  from  them — suspicious  indications.  Pulse, 
breathing,  and  temperature  nearly  normal.  After  a  time  she  could 
scarcely  get  along,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  work.  Up  to  this 
period  there  was  only  slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  tumefied 
glands,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  was  perfectly  free  from  ulcers, 
and  of  a  pallid  hue,  but  she  had  no  strength  of  lungs.  The  cough  was 
full,  soft,  and  hollow.  She  had  now  been  ailing  about  six  or  eight  weeks. 
She  had  been  kept  isolated  all  the  time.  At  this  stage  the  disease 
suddenly  assumed  a  very  aggravated  form ;  ulcers  in  her  nostrils,  farcy 
buds,  and  chorded  absorbents  in  various  parts  of  her  body  made  their 
appearance.  The  tumefied  glands  increased  in  size.  I  gave  an  em¬ 
phatic  opinion  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  advised  that  she  be 
destroyed.  The  owner  begged  that  she  might  be  sent  into  the  country 
to  a  paddock  where  she  could  be  taken  up  at  night.  It  being  summer 
time  this  was  done.  She  was  to  take  her  chance,  when,  lo  and 
behold,  she  began  to  recover,  and  in  two  months  there  were  no  signs  of 
glanders  or  farcy,  nasal  discharge  having  entirely  ceased,  and  swelling 
of  glands  gone  completely  away.  The  mare  had  grown  and  thickened 
and  bellied,  and  was  in  excellent  spirits.  She  was  brought  back  and 
kept  to  herself,  and  again  put  to  easy  work.  She  kept  on  for  several 
weeks,  when  she  began  to  fall  away  again,  and  every  symptom  returned. 
She  was  again  sent  out  to  the  same  place  in  the  country.  She  did  not 
rally  this  time,  bnt  in  a  few  weeks  she  sank  and  died. 

The  second  case  was  a  young,  well  bred,  valuable  horse.  He 

had  a  discharge  from  his  nostrils  and  tumefied  glands  as  large  as 
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walnuts  for  a  long  time.  He  had  all  kinds  of  medicine,  blisters  to  his 
throat  and  face  repeatedly,  trephined  over  and  over  again,  teeth  punched 
out,  &c.,  with  little  or  no  improvement.  The  Schneiderian  membrane 
was  for  two  years  perfectly  clear  of  ulcers.  He  always  ate  well,  and  was 
mostly  in  good  condition  and  excellent  spirits.  The  glands  had  sub¬ 
sided  to  the  size  of  peas.  Could  work  well.  His  lungs  could  endure 
exertion,  and  he  could  cough  a  good,  strong,  shrill  cough.  These  two 
last  conditions  I  always  look  upon  as  a  crucial  test  in  critical  or  doubtful 
cases,  next  to  inoculation  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  If  a  horse  has 
miliary  tubercles  in  his  lungs  he  cannot  cough  a  shrill  cough  or  endure 
exertion.  At  this  time  he  was  turned  out  to  grass  ;  it  happened  to  be  a 
cold  and  wet  season.  He  was  starved  and  perished.  He  came  home 
very  much  reduced  in  his  condition.  He  gradually  sank.  Glanders  and 
farcy  showed  themselves  in  a  virulent  form,  and  he  died.  Had  he  not 
been  subjected  to  this  exposure  he  might  have  lived  for  months  or 
years,  the  disease  being  latent  in  him. 

I  have  seen  horses  in  which  scores  of  farcy  buds  existed  and  chorded 
absorbents,  and  nostrils  covered  with  true  chancre  ulcers  and  tumefied 
glands,  in  whose  lungs  there  were  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  miliary 
tubercles.  You  will  see  by  this  that  even  virulent  glanders  and  farcy 
may  exist  in  some  cases,  and  yet  the  vital  organs  be  not  apparently  im¬ 
plicated.  In  such  cases  the  animal  may  live  for  years. 

My  contention  is  that  had  these  horses  which  I  have  referred  to  con¬ 
tinued  where  they  improved  so  remarkably,  where  the  climate,  stables, 
and  conditions  were  so  genial  to  them,  the  seeds  of  disease  would 
have  lain  dormant  in  them  for  months  or  years,  and  the  disease 
escape  detection  or  identification,  but  that  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
could  become  resuscitated,  and  an  active  ferment  set  up  again  at  any 
time  if  they  were  placed  in  altered  conditions,  viz.  of  extreme  heat  or 
cold  favorable  to  the  cultivation  or  reviving  of  the  glander-germs 
which  were  lurking  within  them;  these  glander-germs  possess  a 
strong  vitality.  1  care  not  whether  these  altered  conditions  are  in 
the  hold  of  a  vessel,  in  a  new  stable,  or  in  a  brigade  encamped  in 
the  open  air,  glanders  in  its  most  virulent  form  would  be  developed 
or  resuscitated  in  these  horses,  and  they  would  contaminate  the  air  of 
a  whole  stable  or  a  ship’s  hold  in  a  few  hours  to  such  a  degree  that  every 
horse  susceptible  to  the  disease,  breathing  the  sarne  air  would  become 
affected,  and  an  outbreak  of  glanders  in  its  most  malignant  form  be  the 
inevitable  result.  An  original  germ  can  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  give  rise  to  successive  generations  of  germs.  A  germ  is  nothing 
more  than  a  particle  of  living  matter,  and  every  single  spore  of  the 
millions  contained  in  diseased  blood  is  competent  to  produce  malignant 
disease  in  a  susceptible  subject. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  the  germs  or  microbes  of  glanders  can  lie  latent  in 
other  conditions,  in  other  habitats  than  in  the  animal  organisms. 
Percival  in  his  ‘  Hippopathology  ’  gives  an  example  at  Leslie  “  where 
glanders  broke  out  amongst  the  troop-horses  with  such  virulence  that 
the  stables  were  obliged  to  be  shut  up,  locked  up  for  thirty  years,  but 
from  the  circumstances  of  another  war  they  were  again  opened,  and 
then  from  the  infection  having  remained  in  the  stables  all  the  time,  the 
horses  that  were  put  into  them  became  immediately  glandered.”  Here 
we  see  the  germs  sustained  vitality  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold  all  this  long  period,  that  the  active  principle  was  retained,  we 
do  not  know  how  long  before  or  how  long  since.  Here  arises  one  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  the  physio¬ 
logist  ;  it  is  a  problem  worthy  of  our  greatest  intellects  to  try  to  solve. 
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viz.  were  these  micro-organisms  which  produced  glanders  in  the  latter 
horses  the  same  micro-organisms  that  produced  the  disease  thirty  years 
before,  or  had  there  been  a  succession  of  generations  of  these  micro¬ 
organisms  during  the  whole  of  this  period  of  thirty  years  ? 

Our  pathological  knowledge  of  glanders  is  by  no  means  complete ;  we 
want  more  clear  knowledge;  it  has  become  of  urgent  practical  importance. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you  the  symptoms  or  any  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  since  I  believe  such  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time.  I  shall, 
however,  ask  you  to  give  me  your  earnest  attention  for  a  short  time 
while  I  discuss  the  question  of  the  cause  of  glanders  and  farcy,  and  then 
we  will  consider  the  best  means  we  possess  of  preventing  it,  and  if 
unfortunately  it  has  gained  access  to  a  stable,  then  the  best  means  of 
confining  its  ravages. 

I  believe  the  cause  of  glanders  and  farcy  to  be  in  every  instance 
referable  to  contagion  ;  that  there  must  be  a  specific  glander-poison  or 
glander-germ  to  produce  glanders ;  that  this  specific  poison  or  germ 
can  only  produce  the  disease ;  it  can  produce  no  other  disease,  and  no 
other  poison  or  germ  can  produce  glanders :  only  the  living  can  give 
rise  to  the  living.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  blade  of  wheat  or  an 
oat  spring  out  of  the  earth  without  the  grain  of  wheat  or  oat  having 
been  placed  there.  Would  you  not  stand  amazed  and  doubt  the 
evidence  of  your  own  senses  if  you  saw  a  whole  field  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
potatoes  spring  up  out  of  the  earth  without  any  seed  having  been 
planted  ?  Or  would  you  be  less  amazed  to  see  children  and  all  kinds  of 
animals  born  spontaneously  without  parents  ?  The  analogy  holds  good 
in  every  particular.  Professor  Gaingee  says,  “  But  certain  it  is  that  the 
laws  of  procreation  are  as  clearly  obeyed  in  the  propagation  of  a  virus 
of  an  animal  poison,  of  that  which  kills  a  man  or  an  ox,  as  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  animals  themselves.” 

Can  you  expect  an  oak  sapling  to  spring  up  out  of  the  ground  without 
an  acorn  at  the  root  of  it  ?  Perhaps  you  may  say — Yes,  I  can ;  and  you 
may  think  that  you  have  me  on  this  point.  You  may  say — I  can  do  with¬ 
out  the  acorn,  and  produce  the  oak  sapling ;  I  can  plant  a  slip  of  oak 
in  favorable  soil,  and  it  will  take  root  and  grow ;  or  I  can  graft  a  slip 
of  one  tree  into  another  and  it  will  grow,  and  in  like  manner  I  can 
do  without  seed.  I  would  ask,  Do  you  think  this  proves  your  case 
that  no  germ  is  required  ?  Is  it  not  by  your  own  showing  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  you  set  the  oak  slip  to  produce  the  oak  tree,  or 
graft  the  rose  slip  to  produce  the  rose  tree  ?  In  like  manner  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  we  must  have  implanted  in  the  system  the  glander- 
germ  to  produce  glanders ;  the  quantity  may  have  been  very  minute 
and  imbibed  months  before.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  crushing  argument 
against  my  theory  that  if  it  is  contagious  every  horse  in  the  stable  shall 
become  alike  aflfected  ?  Is  it  not  an  admitted  fact  that  the  diflference 
in  degree  of  susceptibility  in  animals  is  as  wide  as  the  poles  ?  Have 
we  not  a  host  of  evidence  substantiating  this  ?  I  presume  no  one 
will  have  the  temerity  to  argue  that  because  every  horse  in  a  stable 
happens  not  to  catch  the  disease  when  glanders  is  in  the  stable  that 
therefore  glanders  is  not  contagious.  Such  would  be  fallacious  reasoning 
indeed ;  germs  imbibed  into  the  system  of  non-susceptible  constitutions 
may  wither  and  die  like  seeds  sown  in  unfavorable  soil.  Such  seeds 
wither  and  die ;  they  do  not  fructify.  Mr.  Hunting  says  “  that  of  every 
hundred  cases  of  glanders  ninety-nine  are  unmistakably  due  to  con¬ 
tagion,  and  probably  the  hundredth  is  traceable  to  the  same  cause  if  we 
only  could  follow  the  hidden  mode  of  communication.”  Percival  in  his 
‘  Hippopathology  ’  shows  this  different  degree  of  susceptibility  in  different 
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individuals  very  clearly  when  he  says,  “Six  healthy  men  shall  have 
intercourse  with  the  same  diseased  individual  woman,  and  it  shall 
happen  that  but  one  or  two  of  the  men  shall  take  the  venereal  disease ; 
the  remaining  four  or  five  shall  escape.”  Does  this  prove  that  it  is  not 
contagious  ?  Again,  because  glanders  breaks  out  occasionally  in  a  foul, 
ill-ventilated  stable,  is  that  a  proof  that  it  is  the  foul  stable,  and  not 
contagion,  from  which  it  has  emanated  ?  I  am  certain  it  is  not  so ;  it 
depends  upon  other  conditions.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  known  many 
foul  stables  where  the  miasma  and  strong  smells  were  intolerable  and 
had  been  so  for  years,  but  in  them  glanders  had  fortunately  never  been 
known,  but  in  which  influenza,  chest  diseases,  &c.,  rode  rampant ;  and  in 
other  stables  where  the  ventilation  and  drainage  could  not  be  found  fault 
with,  they  being  sweet  and  healthy,  and  there  isolated  cases  of  glanders 
had  had  a  transient  existence.  Are  we  then  to  condemn  the  sweet, 
well-ventilated  stable,  and  laud  the  foul  stable  ?  No  such  thing ; 
depend  upon  it,  if  glanders  broke  out  in  both  these  stables  from  some 
infected  animal  entering  them,  the  horses  in  the  former  stable  might 
live,  but  in  the  latter  they  would  die  like  rotten  sheep.  I  have  known 
diabetes  to  reduce  a  horse  to  death  without  glanders  or  farcy  super¬ 
vening,  and  in  other  stables  infected  with  glander-poison  they  have  all 
died  of  farcy  following  diabetes. 

I  believe  that  germs,  bacteria,  bacilli,  or  microbes  of  any  species  in 
certain  conditions  may  be  so  cultivated  that  they  shall  become  more 
powerful,  malignant,  and  virulent,  or  some  germs,  bacteria,  bacilli,  or 
microbes  under  other  conditions  may  be  so  weakened  that  they  can 
scarcely  produce  any  effect  whatever ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
can  be  changed  in  their  nature,  that  is  their  species,  their  individuality. 
I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  whether  the  glander-germ  may  not  be  capable  of 
being  transmitted  and  be  hereditary. 

I  have  a  full  and  confident  belief  in  the  advancement  of  science,  and 
that  microscopes  and  other  means  will  in  time  advance  to  that  state  of 
perfection  that  the  germ,  bacilli,  or  microbe  of  glanders,  smallpox, 
cattle  plague,  and  all  other  infectious  diseases  will  be  known  with  a 
distinctness,  an  individuality,  and  certainty,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  as  different  as  is  the  spider  and  the  common  house  fly. 

We  will  now  consider  the  best  means  at  our  disposal  to  prevent  the 
disease.  The  consideration  of  the  first  and  greatest  importance  is  the 
most  careful  avoidance  of  coming  near  any  diseased  animals,  both 
indoors  or  out,  going  into  an  infected  stable,  or  allowing  other  horses 
coming  to  your  stables.  Next  in  point  of  importance  is  the  character 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  stable  in  which  the  horses  live ;  see  that  it  is 
free  from  pollution,  or  miasma  from  foul  drains  ;  have  surface  drainage 
if  possible  ;  have  your  ventilation  on  correct  principles,  a  current  of  air 
right  through  the  stable  if  possible,  not  too  much  to  starve  the  horses, 
for  no  horses  will  thrive  or  feel  comfortable  in  a  cold  stable,  nor  let  it 
be  too  warm  or  confined.  Sanitary  science  is  all-important ;  sprinkle 
quicklime  all  over  the  floor  twice  a  week,  keep  the  stables  of  a  nice 
comfortable  genial  temperature ;  good  sweet  wholesome  food,  good  water, 
not  overworked ;  and  great  care  taken  of  the  animals  both  in  the  stable 
and  while  out  in  their  work.  All  these  points  vigilantly,  diligently,  and 
constantly  attended  to  will  ensure  an  immunity  from  glanders,  the 
contagia  or  micro-organisms  having  been  effectually  destroyed  or  so 
weakened  as  to  be  quite  innocuous.  But  supposing  the  disease  has 
indeed  gained  an  entrance  into  the  stable  ;  suppose  one  of  the  horses 
which  was  of  a  susceptible  nature  had  inadvertently  been  put  into  a  stable 
which  was  infected  with  glander-poison.  He  imbibes  it,  and  in  a  very 
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short  time  becomes  ill  and  glanders  shows  itself  in  a  malignant  form.  Or 
suppose  the  observance  of  the  rules  had  been  neglected  and  some  other 
horse  has  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  stable  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
nights,  and  such  horse  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  the  disease  ;  or  a 
new  horse  may  have  been  purchased  which  was  suffering  from  the  disease 
in  an  insidious  form  which  was  entirely  unsuspected ;  in  either  case  the 
glander-germs  or  microbe  have  been  let  loose  in  that  stall,  and  if  such 
animal  continues  in  the  stable  for  a  few  days  or  nights,  depend  upon  it 
it  is  a  centre  of  infection  ;  the  real  disease-producing  element  radiates, 

I  believe  that  glanders  differs  vastly  in  its  degree  of  virulence  and  deadly 
effect ;  every  horse  in  the  stable  imbibes  more  or  less  of  the  poison. 
It  is  natural  to  infer  that  those  horses  standing  nearest  to  the  infected 
horse  would  be  likely  to  imbibe  the  largest  quantity,  but  these  horses 
may  not  be  the  most  susceptible  or  scarcely  susceptible  at  all ;  others  at 
a  distance  in  the  same  stable,  but  more  susceptible,  will  perhaps  become 
affected  first.  It  may  have  existed  a  week  or  two  before  it  is  detected, 
and  has  by  this  time  permeated  all  the  air  in  the  stable  and  got  a  good 
hold.  It  will  require  energetic  and  decisive  steps  to  be  tak^en  if  the 
hideous  monster  is  to  be  ejected.  Now,  what  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue  ?  1st,  have  the  affected  horse  or  horses  removed  at  once  ;  if  they 
are  decided  cases  they  should  be  destroyed,  if  not  bad  cases  they  can 
be  removed  to  a  distance  and  kept  completely  isolated ;  2ndly,  have 
the  stalls  they  occupied  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  this  consists  in  having  the 
manger,  rack,  boskins,  and  wall  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  McDougal’s 
soap  and  brush ;  besides  well  washing,  put  a  white-hot  fire  in  a  moveable 
grate  in  the  stalls  an  hour  at  a  time  twice  a  day  for  a  week  ;  3rdly,  fumi¬ 
gate  every  stall  in  the  stable  with  carbolic-acid  fumes  every  day  for  a 
week,  and  then  twice  a  week  for  a  month ;  4thly,  let  every  horse  in  the 
stable  be  carefully  and  strictly  examined  all  over  for  any  symptoms  of 
glanders  or  farcy ;  this  examination  should  be  done  twice  a  week  for  a 
month  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  himself.  Extra  care  should  be  taken 
of  every  horse ;  when  brought  in  at  night  they  should  be  made  warm 
and  comfortable ;  and  before  being  left  for  the  night  see  that  they  have 
none  but  sweet  wholesome  hay,  and  corn,  and  water.  By  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  these  rules  you  may  in  nearly  every  case  effectually  stop  the 
further  progress  and  get  rid  of  this  frightful  disease,  and  I  fully  believe 
every  infected  stable  may  be  made  clean  by  these  means. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  law  as  it  affects 
glanders.  The  law  says  a  man  must  give  notice  to  the  police  of  his  having 
glanders  in  his  stud ;  the  penalty  is  £20  fine  or  three  months  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  doing  it.  He  can  agree  to  have  the  animal  slaughtered. 
If  he  refuses  the  authorities  can  give  notice  and  have  it  killed.  If  he 
moves  a  glandered  animal  into  the  public  street  he  is  liable  to  a  fine. 
The  local  authority  can  prevent  the  movement  of  all  horses  in  or  out  of 
a  stable  in  which  a  glandered  horse  has  been  standing.  This  would  be 
in  many  cases  an  immense  inconvenience  and  a  great  hardship ;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  simply  ruin  to  the  owner.  He  may  sell  any  other  horse  out 
of  the  stable  not  apparently  diseased,  although  it  may  be  only  passing 
through  the  stages  of  incubation.  Now,  to  detect  and  destroy  each 
centre  of  contagion  and  thus  prevent  its  spread,  we  should  have  a  strict 
law  compelling  all  slaughter-houses  or  keepers  of  kennels  to  keep  a 
register,  and  to  make  a  return  of  all  glandered  horses  coming  into  their 
hands,  and  state  candidly  and  honestly  where  they  come  from.  This 
they  do  not ;  they  only  return  such  as  are  sent  to  them  by  the  inspector, 
and  they  argue  that  the  other  cases  are  unrecognised  by  them.  We 
cannot  force  men  to  see,  but  we  might  prevent  them  from  killing  any 
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horse  with  a  discharge  from  his  nose,  or  with  suspicious  sores  on  his 
body  or  limbs  until  examined  by  the  inspector  or  veterinary  surgeon. 
By  these  means,  and  by  a  constant  and  diligent  supervision  of  slaughter¬ 
houses,  every  glandered  stable  in  the  kingdom  would  become  known  to 
the  authorities,  and  then  if  the  law  would  compel  all  such  stables  to 
have  surface  drainage,  and  the  process  of  cleansing  and  ventilation 
which  1  have  indicated,  glanders  arid  farcy  in  England,  instead  of 
being  on  the  increase  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  would  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  Let  us  not  take  an  enervating  and  melan- 
choly  view  of  our  noble  profession  ;  let  us  not  see  time  passing  away 
without  being  put  to  its  full  value.  Surely  in  a  matter  of  this  important 
kind  we  should  endeavour  to  do  something  that  we  may  say  that  we 
have  lived ;  that  we  have  not  lived  in  vain  ;  that  we  may  leave  some 
impress  of  ourselves  on  the  sands  of  time.  My  earnest  advise  to  each 
and  all  is — “  Go  labour  on.” 

The  Discussion. 

The  Chairman  having  remarked  that  the  subject  introduced  by 
Mr.  Greaves  required  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  he  invited 
discussion. 

Mr,  F.  L.  Barling  mentioned  a  curious  case  which  had  come 
under  his  personal  observation.  A  gentleman  owned  five  or  six 
horses,  which  he  had  as  well  kept  as  any  in  England.  His 
stables  he  had  not  only  cleaned,  but  partially  rebuilt.  Last  year 
the  legs  of  one  of  them,  a  fine  chestnut,  was  found  to  be  very 
much  swollen.  The  animal  was  miserably  dejected.  It  had  a 
peculiar,  laboured  breathing,  with  a  slight  symptom  of  cough. 
Some  indications  of  farcy  were  visible.  Eour  days  afterwards 
the  skin  of  the  legs  had  burst  open  in  a  hundred  places.  A  more 
malignant  case  of  glanders  and  farcy  he  never  saw,  and  the 
animal  had  to  be  shot.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Greaves  how 
he  would  account  for  the  outbreak  ?  More  completely  ventilated 
or  better  kept  stables  there  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  known  similar  cases,  and  he  believed 
that  in  every  instance,  if  careful  investigation  were  made,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  disease  was  the  result  of  contagion. 
Probably  if  a  horse  had  not  been  in  actual  contact  with  a  diseased 
animal,  it  had  been  in  a  stable  where  a  diseased  animal  had  been 
stalled.  Under  these  circumstances  only  the  most  susceptible 
horses  became  afiTected.  Probably  three  or  four  others  would 
not  do  so,  but  every  case  was  the  result  of  the  glanders  poison 
being  imbibed. 

Mr.  Olver  remembered  a  case  in  which  two  colts  were  affected, 
one  with  glanders  and  the  other  with  farcy.  As  they  had  never 
been  oS  the  farm  or  in  a  stable,  or  even  crossed  a  public  road, 
it  was  a  case  which  suggested  spontaneous  origin.  Eeferring 
to  the  disinfection  of  buildings,  Mr.  Olver  said  he  did  not  believe 
in  fumigation  or  the  use  of  limewash.  He  had  a  particularly 
strong  objection  to  limewash,  because  he  believed  it  only  covered 
up  instead  of  destroying  the  germs  of  disease.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  remembered  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  his  own 
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neighbourhood.  A  number  of  sheds  were  disinfected  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  with  carbolic-acid  powder,  and  the  place  was  white¬ 
washed.  A  long  time  afterwards  the  disease  broke  out  again, 
because,  as  he  believed,  the  whitewash  tumbled  off  the  walls. 
Steam  was  the  best  disinfectant. 

Mr.  Greaves  agreed  with  Mr.  Olver  that  whitewashing 
was  useless  ;  unless  the  germs  of  disease  were  properly  de¬ 
stroyed  they  were  certain  to  develop  themselves  even  after  a 
long  interval.  Alluding  again  to  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Barling  he  admitted  it  was  difficult,  in  the  face  of  such  an 
instance,  to  believe  that  glanders  was  incapable  of  spontaneous 
origin.  But  the  cattle  plague  had  been  spread  in  hundreds  of 
cases  owing  to  the  germs  of  disease  having  been  carried  by  the 
men.  Birds  and  dogs  would  also  carry  them.  Professor 
Simonds  had  said  that  the  excreta  of  a  diseased  animal,  taken 
at  the  end  of  a  lancet  from  a  stable  at  one  end  of  the  land  to  a 
stable  at  the  other,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease. 
They  evidently  had  much  to  learn  on  the  subject,  but  he  believed 
that  the  advance  of  science  would  confirm  his  belief  that  the 
disease  could  only  be  produced  by  contagion. 

Mr.  Wragg  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  said  Mr.  G-reaves  was  not  a  gentJeman  who 
objected  to  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  It  had  not  been 
his  experience  that  horses  with  tubercles  in  their  lungs  were  not 
able  to  undergo  exertion.  He  bad  seen  several  horses  slaugh¬ 
tered  when  suffering  from  glanders,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  they  had  been  worked  long  after  the  tubercles  had 
formed.  The  question  for  consideration  was  how  long  the 
tubercles  took  to  form  after  the  glanders  poison  had  assumed  an 
active  state.  His  belief  was  that  it  took  some  weeks.  He 
bowed  to  Mr.  Greaves’s  superior  experience  when  he  said  that 
glanders  might  be  produced  if  a  horse  breathed  the  air  in  an 
apartment  with  an  affected  animal,  and  that  the  emanations  from 
the  skin  were  likely  to  affect  another  animal.  Whilst  quite 
agreeing  that  glanders  must  be  produced  by  contagion,  he  was 
scarcely  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Greaves ;  if  he  were,  he 
should  not  like  to  go  near  many  glandered  horses.  The  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Barling  seemed  perhaps  to  rather  upset  the 
contagion  theory,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  contagion 
could  be  conveyed  in  numerous  ways.  He  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  lungs  formed  the  seat  of  disease  in  glanders  and 
farcy.  As  to  preventive  measures,  the  principal  thing  was  to 
examine  the  stud  as  carefully  and  as  frequently  as  possible. 
When  he  had  a  case  of  glanders  he  carefully  examined  the  stud 
throughout  once  a  week.  In  disinfecting  limewash  was  useless, 
unless  mixed  with  carbolic  acid  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  it  had  always  been  his  custom  to  follow 
every  horse  that  died  of  glanders  to  the  knacker’s  yard,  and 
there  make  a  close  examination  of  it.  He  had  examined  two 
malignant  cases  during  the  past  two  years  which  showed  not  the 
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slightest  vestige  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  The  lungs  did  not 
always  form  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Several  times  he  had  ino¬ 
culated  donkeys  by  scratching  the  skin  and  inserting  some 
glander  matter.  The  disease  always  ensued.  Hearing  that  a 
cow  had  died  of  glanders  in  one  of  the  Midland  counties,  he 
inserted  a  good  supply  of  glander  matter  into  the  body  of  a  cow, 
repeating  the  operation  five  or  six  times.  But  he  was  unable  to 
produce  the  disease,  and  was  therefore  convinced  that  cows  were 
not  liable  to  it. 

Mr.  PritcJiard  inquired  whether  Mr.  Greaves  understood  that 
the  grease  from  a  horse,  if  inserted  into  the  body  of  a  donkey, 
would  produce  glanders  ? 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  heard  so,  but  he  had  never  tried  any 
experiment. 

Mr.  Olver  asked  Mr.  Greaves  why  it  was  impossible  that 
glanders  now  could  arise  spontaneously?  All  diseases  arose 
spontaneously  at  some  time  or  other.  Some  time  ago  he  had  a 
case  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barling,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  unable  to  account  for  it  it.  Ultimately  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  horse  had  stood  in  a  shoeing  forge  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  another  horse,  which  had  been  trephined  having 
given  exit  to  a  large  quantity  of  matter  from  the  frontal  sides. 
This  to  his  astonishment  turned  out  to  be  a  case  of  glanders. 
In  reply  to  the  remark  that  glandered  horses  could  not  work,  he 
mentioned  that  in  the  old  coaching  days  there  were  separate 
studs  of  glandered  horses  which  did  their  work  the  same  as  the 
others,  being  kept  separate  from  them. 

The  Chairman  said  that  although  he  had  only  been  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  for  a  few  years  he  had  seen  hundreds  of  cases  of  glan¬ 
ders,  and  he  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  capable 
of  being  generated  in  the  system.  If  not,  why  should  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred  occur  in  old  horses  ?  Young  horses 
frequently  died  from  glanders,  the  result  of  contagion.  Bad 
stables,  bad  drainage,  and  bad  “  doing”  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  glanders  when  it 
broke  out  in  a  stud,  unless  they  pulled  down  the  stables  and 
built  fresh  ones.  Ho  cleansing  or  wall  chipping  would  be  of 
permanent  avail.  He  was  certain  large  numbers  of  glandered 
horses  were  worked  constantly  on  sixty  miles  of  the  Junction 
Canal  between  London  and  Birmingham.  Until  the  law  stopped 
them  they  could  not  be  too  firm  in  telling  all  their  clients 
how  virulent  the  disease  was.  Referring  to  what  was  called 
the  proper  inspection  of  horses,  be  said  that  glanders  was  not 
inspected  by  fit  inspectors.  People  were  often  allowed  to  keep 
a  horse  suffering  from  the  disease,  when  it  was  or  should  be 
well  known  that  if  it  had  once  been  contracted  it  was  certain 
to  break  out  again.  He  would  rather  kill  twenty  animals  on 
suspicion  than  pass  over  a  genuine  case. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Barling  related  a  curious  case  of  glanders  in  a 
horse  attached  to  a  coach  running  from  Newnhams  to  Chel- 
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tenham.  The  disease  having  broken  out  the  animal  was  iso¬ 
lated,  and  under  good  treatment  it  appeared  to  entirely  recover. 
For  six  years  it  gave  no  trouble,  and  it  died  as  sound  and  as 
free  from  glanders  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  born. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Barling  did  not  think  disinfection  was  efficacious 
as  a  remedy  against  disease.  The  only  way  to  rid  a  building 
of  disease  was  to  pull  it  down.  Pulling  down  the  mangers  was 
insufficient.  He  knew  a  farmer  who  had  glanders  amongst  his 
horses,  two  of  which  he  consented  to  have  shot.  After  they 
had  been  removed  the  stable  was  disinfected,  and  no  animals 
were  put  in  it  for  three  or  four  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  horses  were  again  placed  there.  They  had  only  been 
back  a  very  short  time  before  two  or  three  of  them  were 
attacked  with  glanders.  The  farmer  then  had  the  stables  pulled 
down ;  and  since  then,  now  two  years  ago,  there  had  been  no 
trace  of  the  disease  upon  the  premises.  This  experience  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  the  belief  that  no  disinfectants  were  a  perfect 
cure. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  when  veterinary  surgeons  had  a 
large  stud  of  horses  to  see  to,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  railway  company,  there  was  no  better  time  for  inspecting 
them  than  on  a  Sunday,  because  this  was  the  day  the  animals 
were  all  at  home.  Unless  constant  inspection  was  made  when  an 
outbreak  of  glanders  was  discovered  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
the  disease.  Horses  which  apparently  were  thoroughly  well  on 
one  Sunday  might  be  attacked  by  glanders  before  the  next,  and 
if  they  did  not  show  it  so  early  they  most  likely  would  do  so 
before  the  end  of  many  weeks ;  and  as  affected  horses  ought 
to  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  a  casual  inspection  was  in¬ 
sufficient.  As  soon  as  the  aff’ection  made  its  appearance  the 
horse  ought  to  be  killed.  He  never  recommended  a  man  to  keep 
one  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Barling. — As  to  the  inoculation  of  the  ass,  have 
you  known  a  case  in  which  the  animal  died  on  the  seventh 
day  ? 

Mr.  Greaves. — Yes. 

Mr.  Barling  replied  that  he  had  never  known  death  ensue 
until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  and  he  remembered  one  donkey 
which  lived  three  weeks.  Constitutional  disturbance  com¬ 
menced  on  about  the  fifth  day.  He  generally  inoculated  in 
three  places. 

Mr.  Greaves  explained  that  different  degrees  of  susceptibility 
accounted  for  difi’erent  results.  Death  generally  took  place  on 
the  seventh  day,  although  his  experience  in  some  cases  had  been 
similar  to  Mr.  Barling’s.  Shortly  after  he  left  College  (in  1846) 
he  was  called  to  examine  a  number  of  horses  worked  on  the  canal 
between  Manchester  and  Runcorn.  Three  hundred  horses  were 
employed,  and  the  proprietors  had  had  glanders  in  their  stables 
for  fifty  years  or  more.  Professor  Coleman  had  previously  been 
there,  and  had  condemned  fifteen  horses  at  a  time.  He  (Mr. 
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Greaves)  had  orders  to  destroy  every  horse  on  the  banks  which  he 
found  affected.  He  examined  thirty  and  found  suspicious  cases, 
but  none  were  so  far  advanced  in  disease  as  to  justify  his  certi¬ 
fying  that  the  animals  were  suffering  from  farcy  or  glanders.  The 
suspicious  cases,  however,  he  caused  to  be  isolated,  and  treated 
with  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  iron,  and  he  also 
trephined  twenty  of  them.  This  inspection  continued  every  day 
for  three  mouths,  and  by  the  end  of  twelve  months  there  was 
apparently  no  case  of  glanders  remaining  ;  neither  did  any  appear 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  it 
broke  out  again  as  virulently  as  ever.  No  matter  how  small  the 
particles  of  disease  matter  might  be  which  were  left  in  any  part 
of  a  stable,  it  would  be  brought  out,  even  by  a  slight  change  in 
temperature,  and  might  inoculate  a  healthy  horse.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  impossible  to  be  too  particular  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the 
disease ;  in  fact,  as  the  President  had  said,  the  best  way  was  to 
pull  down  the  stable. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barling  said  the  Chairman  had  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  disease  was  generated  in  horses  which  were  not  well 
cared  for.  Nothing  was  so  conducive  to  degeneration,  and 
horses  which  were  not  well  kept  seemed  to  have  some  peculiar 
disposition  in  their  system  to  take  glanders.  His  practice  was 
chiefly  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  amongst  the  coal  and  iron  mines  ; 
and  althougli  cases  of  glanders  were  very  common  in  the  pits 
years  ago,  twenty  or  thirty  affected  animals  being  sometimes 
brought  to  the  top  together,  he  had  only  seen  one  case  himself. 
The  stables,  particularly  in  regard  to  ventilation,  were  in  very 
much  the  same  condition  as  they  were  forty  years  ago,  and  yet  a 
case  of  glanders  was  never  dreamt  of  now. 

Mr.  Greaves. — Why  have  you  no  glanders  if  the  stables  are  in 
that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Barling. — The  horses  are  better  kept  than  they  were 
many  years  ago,  but  they  do  the  same  work — day  turns  and 
night  turns,  and  sometimes  day  and  night  turns. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  if  glanders  could  be  produced  without 
contagion  it  would  be  found  to  exist  in  coal  pits.  He  remem¬ 
bered  a  stable  of  cab  horses,  the  floor  of  which  was  made  of 
wood.  Beneath  the  floor,  which  had  not  been  taken  up  for 
many  years,  there  was  a  collection  of  rotten  debris  which  was 
offensive  in  the  last  degree.  Yet  the  horses  had  slept  upon  the 
boards,  breathing  an  atmosphere  which  one  would  think  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  live  in,  for  years,  and  not  a  single  case  of 
glanders  was  known.  Plenty  of  horses  had  mange  and  other 
diseases,  but  no  glanders.  If  the  latter  had  by  any  chance  been 
introduced,  the  dirt  and  filth  would  have  assisted  in  killing 
the  animals  off  like  rotten  sheep. 

Mr.  Pritchard  asked  Mr.  Greaves  whether  he  did  not  think 
that  horses  were  considerably  better  cared  for  and  “  done  ”  in 
the  present  day  than  they  used  to  be  ?  They  did  not  find  the 
same  amount  of  debility  amongst  them  now  which  they  did  years 
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ago,  or  other  symptoms  of  weakness  and  disease  which  they 
understood  as  the  antecedents  to  glanders  and  farcy.  He  had 
heard  his  father  frequently  say  that  the  coach  horses  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton  were  never  free  from  glanders,  and  yet  they  did  their 
work  like  the  rest.  If  the  disease  was  so  extremely  contagious 
as  had  been  represented,  was  it  not  surprising  that  all  the  horses 
in  Wolverhampton  were  not  reduced  more  or  less  to  a  glanderous 
condition  ?  Where  in  the  coaching  days  they  saw  600  cases  of 
glanders  not  one  was  known  now ;  and  why  should  the  contagion 
be  worse  now  than  it  was  then?  It  used  to  be  the  practice 
— and  it  was  a  very  good  one  when  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  a 
horse  suffering  from  glanders — to  give  him  a  dose  of  physic. 
This  would  soon  develop  the  disease  if  any  trace  of  it  existed. 

Mr.  Greaves  referred  to  the  better  management  of  horses 
nowadays  in  explanation  of  the  large  reduction  in  cases  of 
glanders  compared  with  the  experience  of  the  coaching  days. 

Mr.  Meek  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  law 
empowered  them  to  slaughter  all  horses  affected  with  glanders, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  At  the  present 
time  if  they  slaughtered  a  horse  which  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  free  from  the  disease  they  were  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  Mr.  Meek,  and  said  he  had  for 
years  been  of  opinion  that  the  Association  might  be  doing  the 
profession  and  the  country  considerable  benefit  if  they  were  to 
try  to  persuade  the  Grovernment  to  give  compensation  for  horses 
slaughtered  when  sufiering  from  glanders,  just  as  they  did  for 
cattle  killed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 
But  the  first  thing  to  procure  was  efficient  inspection.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  glandered  horses  in  the  country  were  being  worked, 
and  their  owners  refused  to  take  them  to  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  professed  doctor.  This  was  the  chief 
difficulty,  because,  as  had  already  been  said,  when  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  a  horse’s  condition,  a  dose  of  physic  and  a  bran  mash 
would  soon  cause  glanders  to  develop  itself  if  it  existed  in  the 
system. 

Mr.  Greaves  completely  endorsed  what  had  been  said  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  compensation.  It  was  quite  proper  that  all  suspicious 
horses  should  be  destroyed.  There  were  large  numbers  worked 
in  the  country,  which  though  showing  no  prominent  signs  of 
disease,  were  quite  capable  of  conveying  the  infection.  Such 
animals  as  these  were  extremely  dangerous  in  not  being. con¬ 
sidered  bad  enough  to  be  removed  at  once  from  other  horses, 
because  they  might  poison  all  the  horses  that  went  near  them. 

Specimens. 

After  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Barling  showed  an  inte¬ 
resting  specimen  of  osseous  decomposition,  the  result  of  poll-evil. 

Mr.  Drewitt  exhibited  the  heart  of  a  pig  which  was  thought 
to  have  died  from  swine  fever.  On  post-mortem  examination 
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being  made,  however,  a  tumour  was  discovered  in  the  heart, 
which  was  the  cause  of  death. 

Votes  of  Thanhs. 

Mr.  Wragg  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Q-reaves  for  his 
interesting  paper. 

In  seconding  the  proposition  Mr.  Meeh  remarked  upon  Mr. 
Greaves’s  kindness  in  travelling  such  a  long  distance  to  read  his 
paper,  and  also  spoke  of  the  courtesy  with  which  he  had  listened 
to  his  numerous  critics. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Greaves  thanked  the  meeting  for  their  kindness  in  passing 
the  vote  of  thanks,  and  assured  them  that  he  regarded  it  not 
only  as  his  duty,  but  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  the  members-  of 
the  Midland  Counties  Association.  They  always  received  him 
with  very  great  kindness,  and  gave  him  every  opportunity  of 
advancing  his  opinions.  He  had  been  placed  in  circumstances 
of  special  advantage  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  he  had  had 
a  very  large  experience  amongst  horses  ;  perhaps  the  largest  in 
Manchester  amongst  cart  horses.  He  was  always  pleased  to 
give  members  of  the  profession  any  information  he  could, 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  them 
a  little  help  at  some  future  time.  (Applause.) 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

Mr.  Stanley  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  concluded. 

Subsequently  the  majority  of  the  members  in  attendance 
dined  in  the  hotel.  E.  Beddaed, 

Hon.  Sec. 


LINCOLNSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
the  Bristol  Arms  Hotel,  Sleaford,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  October, 
1884,  the  President,  J.  Mackinder,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Present. — Capt.  Russell,  Grantham  ;  Messrs.  Hardy,  Sleaford  ; 
J.  Hoole,  Sleaford ;  W.  Hoole,  Heckington ;  —  Runciman, 
Market  Deeping  ;  T.  E,  Smith, Market  Rasen  ;  J.  W.  Gresswell, 
Peterborough ;  Gooch,  Stamford  ;  J.  Smith,  Louth ;  F.  Spencer, 
Secretary,  Wragby. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  from  Professor  Robertson, 
London;  Messrs.  Loft,  Grimsby;  Walley,  Edinburgh;  Field, 
Grimsby  ;  Bland,  Boston ;  Howse,  Lincoln  ;  G'oodall,  Melton  ; 
Carless,  Lincoln  ;  Osborne,  Fulstow,  were  received. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved,  on  the  motion 
of  Capt.  Bussell  it  was  resolved  that  Rule  VI  be  obliterated,  and 
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that  it  be  left  to  the  President  and  Secretary  to  name  the  day 
and  hour  of  future  meetings,  to  suit  the  convenience  and  time 
of  the  members,  and  that  the  words  “  last  Thursday”  be  omitted 
from  Rule  V,  this  being  a  confirmation  of  the  motion  passed  at 
the  Gainsborough  meeting. 

With  reference  to  the  suggested  purchase  of  costly  instru¬ 
ments  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of  the  members,  the  President 
said  he  found  at  Norwich  that  the  Norfolk  Society  had  purchased 
several  of  the  most  expensive  instruments,  and  that  any  members 
requiring  them  paid  the  carriage  and  returned  them  directly 
after  use.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  stated  at  the  last  meeting 
he  did  not  think  they  would  be  often  used,  but  he  was  sure  for 
country  practitioners  they  would  be  very  useful,  especially  such 
an  instrument  as  Santay’s  tooth  forceps. 

Capt.  Bussell,  after  a  brief  discussion,  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Bunciman  seconded,  and  it  was  unanimously  carried,  that  the 
matter  of  instruments  be  left  to  the  next  meeting,  and  that  it 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  paper ;  the  Treasurer,  in  the  meantime, 
to  look  up  the  subscriptions,  and  submit  a  statement. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Walley,  speaking  of  the 
formation  of  a  British  Veterinary  Club  in  connection  with  the 
new  College  buildings ;  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  to  him,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  particulars  of  the  scheme. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith, 
M.R.C.V.S.L.,  Market  Rasen,  on  “Parturition”  : 

Me.  President  and  Gentlemen, — At  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  at  Gainsborough,  at  which  I  was  sorry  so  many 
of  our  members  were  unable  to  be  present,  Mr.  Greaves  very 
kindly  came  from  Manchester,  and  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  on  “  Glanders  in  the  Horse,  its  Nature  and 
Prevention.”  He  suggested  in  his  closing  remarks  that  a  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  parturition  would  be  very  interesting  to  town  prac¬ 
titioners,  such  as  himself,  who  saw  so  few  of  these  cases.  As  no 
one  at  that  meeting  volunteered  a  paper  for  discussion,  I  have 
ventured  to  bring  the  subject  before  you  to-day ;  not  that  I 
have  anything  new  to  speak  of,  but  as  these  Associations  are 
formed  for  a  friendly  and  impartial  exchange  of  opinion  I  hope 
that  a  few  practical  remarks  may  lead  to  a  good  discussion,  and 
that  we  may  all  benefit  therefrom.  I  have  heard  members  of 
our  profession  say  they  would  not  attend  a  cow  calving,  or  take 
a  foal  from  a  mare,  but,  in  my  opinion,  we,  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
country  districts,  must  take  cases  as  they  come ;  and  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  relieve  our  patients  in  the 
most  scientific  manner,  and  with  the  infliction  of  the  least  possible 
pain. 

Of  the  act  of  parturition  in  the  natural  state  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  speak  amongst  practical  men,  such  as  yourselves,  who  are 
all  mostly  engaged  in  country  practice,  as  it  is  so  well  known  to 
you,  and  to  which  we  are  rarely  called.  It  is  to  the  unnatural 
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or  abnormal  presentations  most  commonly  met  with,  and  the  best 
means  to  relieve  them,  that  I  wish  for  a  short  time  to  draw  your  at¬ 
tention.  This  subject,  gentlemen,  in  theory  is  about  the  easiest 
I  know.  Read  what  work  we  may,  after  a  description  of  the  case 
we  are  told  to  put  a  hook  in  here  or  there,  pass  a  cord  round  the 
legs,  and  many  other  ways,  which  no  doubt  are  perfectly  correct ; 
but  in  practice,  during  the  twenty-one  years  I  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  profession,  I  have  not  found  anything  which 
requires  so  much  common  sense,  tact,  patience,  and  perseverance. 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  divide  my  subject  into  its  various 
parts,  and  treat  each  one  as  I  proceed.  Before  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  make  these  few  general  suggestions.  We 
must  first  examine  the  state  of  our  patient,  and  if  parturient 
pains  are  very  severe  give  a  dose  of  chloral  hydrate  or  other 
sedative ;  very  carefully  examine  as  to  the  position  of  the  foetus, 
and  consider  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  extraction ; 
have  sufficient  help,  and  everything  ready  likely  to  be  required, 
but  never  on  any  account  attempt  to  remove  it  until  righted. 

The  first  position  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is  the 
head  presented  and  the  leg  or  legs  doubled  back.  This,  to  my 
mind,  with  ordinary  care  and  manipulation,  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  we  have  to  deal  with.  First  of  all,  I  would  say,  ascertain 
the  exact  position  of  the  legs,  whether  straight  out  under  the 
body  or  doubled  at  the  knee.  If  the  former,  pass  a  cord  round 
the  arm,  work  it  down  with  your  fingers  to  the  bend  of  the  knee, 
and  draw  that  gently  up  until  the  foot  can  be  reached.  When 
that  is  practicable  take  the  foot  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  pass 
back  the  foetus  by  the  head,  and  gently  draw  until  it  can  be 
straightened.  If  both,  treat  the  other  in  the  same  manner. 
Having  succeeded  in  that,  attach  cords  round  each  above  the  fet¬ 
locks,  use  regular  but  not  violent  pressure,  and  you  will  succeed 
in  extracting  the  foetus.  I  am  very  fond  myself  of  a  pair  of 
pulleys  for  this  purpose.  My  reason  for  drawing  the  foot  up  by 
the  hand  is  that  it  may  not  be  forced  either  by  the  parturient 
pains,  or  the  traction  on  the  cords  through  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  as  I  have  more  than  once  known  to  take  place.  In  the 
majority  of  these  cases  I  am  in  favour  of  the  standing  position, 
with  the  hind  parts  elevated  ;  but  of  course  we  must  be  ruled  by 
circumstances,  as  it  is  a  thing  for  which  we  can  lay  down  no 
hard  and  fast  line  of  treatment. 

Next  I  will  refer  to  the  forelegs  presented  with  the  head 
doubled  back  on  the  body.  This  is  a  tedious  and  very  difficult 
one,  which  I  have  found  often  associated  with  deformity.  In 
exceptional  cases  I  have  known  presentations  of  this  kind  to  be 
taken  away  as  they  are,  one  particularly  in  a  mare  last  year.  In 
cases  where  the  head  can  be  reached  pass  a  cord  round  the  neck 
as  near  it  as  possible,  then  link  a  noose  from  that  round  the  nose 
or  into  the  mouth,  draw  gently  with  one  hand  until  you  can  get 
a  firm  hold  with  the  other  round  the  nose  ;  then  work  round  into 
position. 

LVII. 
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A  case  of  this  kind  in  a  heifer  I  well  remember,  where  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  after  trying  in  vain  for  a  long  time 
to  draw  the  calf  away  by  the  legs,  tied  a  rope  fast  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  Considerable  force  was  applied  to  this, 
and  the  animal  pulled  about  by  it,  but  with  no  better  result.  The 
end  was  then  tied  to  a  post,  and  the  poor  beast  driven  from  it 
by  force  until  the  rope  broke.  The  case  was  then  considered 
hopeless,  and  the  animal  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  By 
the  simple  means  I  have  here  described  she  was  afterwards 
delivered  of  her  calf,  but,  as  you  might  expect  from  such  treat¬ 
ment,  subsequently  died.  In  many  cases,  however,  particularly 
in  mares,  where  the  foetus  is  large,  we  can  only  reach  as  far 
as  the  breast ;  we  must  then  draw  gently  on  the  legs,  skin  up 
to  the  shoulder  the  one  on  the  side  the  neck  is  doubled, 
and  dissect  it  off.  Draw  at  the  other  leg  until  the  neck  can  be 
reached,  then  treat  as  before.  I  have  often  found  a  very  great 
advantage  in  casting  the  patient  on  the  opposite  side  to  which 
the  neck  is  bent,  also  in  raising  the  fore  parts  until  the  cords 
are  attached.  Many  practitioners  advocate  hooks  being  in¬ 
serted  into  the  eyes,  jaw,  or  some  other  part ;  but  I  much  prefer 
the  cords  as  stated.  One  reason  is  (at  least  that  is  my  expe¬ 
rience),  they  are  very  liable  to  slip  and  injure  some  of  the  soft 
structures.  Another  and  very  difficult  form  is  what  is  known 
as  the  breech  presentation ;  that  is,  where  the  hind  legs  are 
doubled  under  the  body  of  the  foetus.  I  have  known  cases  of 
this  form  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  legs  into 
position  to  pass  a  cord  round  the  hind  parts  in  front  of  the 
points  of  the  ilium,  and  be  drawn  away.  In  one  severe  case 
of  this  kind  I  had  in  a  mare  one  leg  was  dissected  off*,  a  hook 
inserted  under  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  two  or  three  men  was  taken  away  in  that  form.  The  best 
and  most  satisfactory,  where  practicable,  is  to  work  a  cord 
•  below  the  hocks,  push  back  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  draw 
the  legs  into  the  passage. 

It  occasionally  happens  we  have  the  forelegs  and  head  pre¬ 
sented,  as  in  the  natural  position,  and  when  weight  is  applied  to 
the  legs  we  cannot  pull  it  away.  A  careful  examination  should 
be  made  before  much  force  is  used,  as  most  probably  the  hind 
legs  are  underneath  the  body  in  the  passage.  Should  this  be 
the  case  the  life  of  the  foetus  must  be  sacrificed ;  cut  it  in  half  as 
far  back  as  possible,  cord  the  hind  legs,  return  the  remainder 
of  the  body,  and  take  away  in  that  position.  In  some  cases  of 
twins  we  have  legs  or  parts  of  each  at  the  same  time;  these, 
as  in  the  case  of  monstrosities,  must  be  treated  as  they  present 
themselves  to  us,  In  a  difficult  case  of  this  kind  in  a  cow  a 
short  time  ago,  I  found  great  advantage  by  raising  the  hind  parts 
by  means -of  pulleys;  in  fact,  I  think  I  should  not  have  taken 
the  part  away  without. 

One  other  and,  to  me,  very  unsatisfactory  presentation  is  where 
nothing  but  the  back  is  to  be  felt.  In  the  few  I  have  seen  I 
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have  found  advantage  and  generally  an  altered  condition  of-  the 
foetus  by  casting  and  turning  the  animal  over.  The  most’  diffi¬ 
cult  case  I  remember  occurred  in  my  practice  about  ten  years 
ago.  The  hind  legs  were  laid  across  the  entrance  to  the  passage, 
with  one  foreleg  over  them,  which  could  be  reached  as  far  as 
the  knee;  It  being  a  valuable  mare,  and  there  being  little  or  no 
prospect  of  my  relieving  her,  a  neighbouring  M.E.C.Y.S.,  of 
many  years’  practical  experience,  was  called  in  at  my  suggestion. 
After  several  hours’  work  we  were  only  able  to  get  a  cord  round 
one  hock,  but  could  not  move  the  foal,  and  had  the  mare  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  have  thought  the  case  over  many  times  since,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  had  it  been  possible  to  cut  the  gastrocnemii 
tendons  the  hocks  might  have  been  got  up  in  a  flexed  position. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year,  which,  from  what  I  have  learned 
from  other  members  of  the  profession  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
was  an  exceptionally  healthy  one  for  foaling  mares,  I  had  the 
following  cases,  and  in  a  great  many  which  came  under  my  care 
had  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

About  five  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April  I  was  called 
to  a  mare,  the  property  of  a  miller  living  about  four  miles  away, 
said  to  be  foaling,  and  the  foal  wrong.  I  went  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  saw  one  foreleg  presented,  which  I  was  told  had 
been  so  some  two  hours  before.  On  examination  I  found  the 
second  leg  crossed  over  the  neck,  and  pressing  the  head  down¬ 
wards.  The  mare  had  very  slight  pain.  I  had  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  raising  the  head,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  men 
extracted  a  live  foetus.  The  mare  appeared  in  good  spirits,  ate 
a  little  mash,  and  had  some  gruel  afterwards,  but  the  second  day 
she  become  seriously  ill,  and  both  she  and  the  foal  died  on  the 
third  day. 

About  seven  on  Sunday  night,  the  4th  of  May,  I  was  sent  for 
to  a  valuable  brood  cart  mare,  the  property  of  a  large  farmer, 
said  to  be  suff’ering  from  colic,  but  was  near  foaling.  She  had 
been  turned  into  the  orchard  during  the  afternoon,  and  showed 
slight  pain  at  times,  but  nothing  of  a  violent  character,  or  which 
led  them  to  know  the  cause.  Ordinary  colic  medicine  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  but  as  the  pain  did  not  subside  I  was  sent  for.  On 
examination  I  told  the  owner  I  was  afraid  something  was  wrong 
with  the  foal,  but  as  nothing  was  presented  I  would  give  a  little 
medicine,  and  wait  to  see  if  the  pains  increased.  He  told  me 
the  case  was  in  my  hands,  to  do  what  I  considered  best,  but  they 
had  seen  nothing  put  forward.  After  waiting  about  half  an  hour, 
and  no  improvement,  I  made  an  examination,  and  found  the  foal 
on  his  back,  the  hind  legs,  instead  of  coming  into  the  vagina, 
forced  up  to  the  spine  at  each  pain.  I  may  say  that  when  I  in¬ 
troduced  my  hand  the  mare  threw  herself  down  and  pained  most 
violently,  so  much  so  that  before  I  could  get  the  legs  turned  the 
rectum  was  protruded  some  distance.  I  returned  as  much  as 
possible,  and  took  the  foal  away,  but  with  great  difficulty,  owing 
.  to  its  size,  and  the  surrounding  parts  being  very  much  swollen. 
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I  administered  chloral  hydrate,  and  applied  hot  fomentations  to 
the  abdomen  and  quarters,  but  she  never  rallied,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  had  a  presentation  of  this  kind  in  a  cow, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  say  is  going  on  well. 

The  third  and  last  case  was  in  a  strong,  half-bred  mare,  at  a 
farm  about  three  miles  from  my  place.  When  I  drove  into  the 
yard  I  met  the  foreman — his  arms  covered  with  blood — who  told 
me  that  a  few  minutes  before  the  mare  had  foaled,  and  her  inside 
was  coming  out.  I  found  the  presentation  to  have  been  the  same 
as  in  the  first  case — a  foreleg  doubled  over  the  neck.  The  poor 
animal  was  in  a  most  pitiable  condition,  and  had,  I  was  told,  with 
one  pain  sent  out  the  foal,  and  with  it  the  uterus  and  intestines. 
The  latter  were  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  as  she  walked,  or 
rather  reeled  round  the  box,  was  treading  on  and  tearing  them 
to  pieces.  Of  course  I  was  powerless  in  such  a  case,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  fell  and  died.  On  inquiry  I  found  she  had 
had  slight  pains  the  day  before,  but  showed  no  signs  of  foaling 
until  about  four  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  sent  for  at  once.) 

I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  members  present, 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  with  mares  near  their  time  for 
foaling  to  examine  them  at  once,  to  see  if  anything  is  wrong 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  pain  appear.  I  think  myself  that  is 
the  proper  time.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  this  subject  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  diseases  most  commonly  met  with  about  the 
time  of  parturition,  and  hope  some  members  present  will  volun¬ 
teer  a  paper  for  our  next  meeting. 

The  two  calves,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  I  have  brought 
for  your  inspection  were  taken  by  me  from  a  cow  on  the 
19th  July  last.  On  the  18th  a  message  was  left  at  my 
place  to  go  over  to  Osgodby,  a  village  about  four  miles  off,  to 
see  a  cow  the  owner  thought  had  a  dead  calf.  Being  late  home, 
and  not  thinking  it  a  case  of  emergency,  I  went  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  cow  laid  comfortably 
in  the  stable  chewing  her  cud,  and  had  it  not  been  for  about 
six  inches  of  membrane  hanging  from  the  vagina  I  should 
not  have  thought  anything  was  amiss.  I  was  informed  by  the 
owner  she  was  due  to  calve  six  weeks  before,  and  at  that  time  her 
milk  came  ;  but  as  she  showed  no  sign  of  calving,  or  even 
looked  like  being  in  calf,  he  thought  she  had  a  little  “  downfall 
in  her  udder.”  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  July  she  stood  about 
by  herself  and  looked  dull,  but  had  no  pain.  She  was  shut  up, 
and  ate  and  drank  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.  On  intro¬ 
ducing  my  hand  I  felt  a  hard  substance,  but  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was.  With  little  trouble  I  took  away  the  two  calves 
together,  wrapped  in  the  membranes.  The  old  cow  was  out 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  none  the  worse.  During  the  time  she  has 
been  in  the  present  owner’s  possession  she  has  had  twins  six 
times  and  three  singles ;  with  the  previous  one,  twice  twins  and 
one  single  calf. 
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Mr.  Smith  concluded  his  paper  amidst  applause. 

The  President. — I  think  this  is  a  subject  we  all  know  a  good 
deal  about,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  from  any 
of  you  before  I  say  a  few  words  myself.  I  meant  to  have 
brought  a  pair  of  instruments  I  use  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  cases  with  the  head  back,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  described ;  they 
are  in  shape  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  overlap. 

Mr.  Gooch  said  he  had  several  instruments  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  larger  for  a  cow  than  a  mare  and  differed  in 
length,  some  being  nine  inches  long. 

Captain  Itussell  said  he  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Smith  deserved  great  credit 
for  the  way  in  which  he  had  drawn  it  up.  It  was  a  subject 
they  all  knew  a  great  deal  about,  for  as  country  practitioners 
they  were  regularly  called  to  cases  of  this  description,  not  only 
in  the  mare,  but  in  the  sheep,  pig,  and  even  the  dog.  He  found 
when  called  in  to  a  mare  or  cow,  if  in  much  pain,  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  administer  one  ounce  of  chloral  hydrate,  six  to 
eight  drachms  of  water,  while  you  were  changing  your  clothes. 
It  made  the  animal  quieter,  and  you  had  not  so  much  pain  to 
contend  with,  and  half  your  trouble  would  be  removed.  There 
would  be  more  freedom  of  action  and  a  much  more  pleasant  job. 
He  had  never  known  bad  results  ensue ;  in  fact,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  animals  were  better  after  it  than  before  it.  He  expressed 
his  opinion  that  with  protrusion  of  the  rectum  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches,  the  animal  would  be  almost  certain  to  die,  even  if  it 
were  put  back.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  mention  among  other  things 
the  twist  of  the  uterus.  In  a  case  he  was  called  to  he  could  only 
get  his  hand  in  six  or  eight  inches,  and  he  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  uterus  was  twisted  and  he  tried  several  ways  to 
undo  it.  He  turned  the  animal  over  both  ways,  several  times, 
but  could  not  get  the  twist  undone,  nor  the  calf  away.  The 
animal  was  destroyed,  and  he  found  a  double  twist  of  the  uterus 
which  was  completely  over  twice.  As  to  examining  an  animal 
seized  with  colicky  pains  shortly  before  the  period  was  present, 
you  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  making  an  examination  at  all 
events  per  rectum^  as  to  the  position  of  the  foal.  He  should  be 
very  happy  to  accept  the  challenge  of  his  friend  Mr.  Smith,  and 
would,  if  they  wished  it,  prepare  a  paper  on  the  ordinary  diseases 
incidental  to  parturition.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Hardy  stated  that  he  had  two  cases  of  protrusion  of  the 
rectum  beyond  six  or  eight  inches  last  year,  and  one  animal  died 
in  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  other  he  found  the  mare  had  foaled, 
and  there  was  protrusion  of  the  rectum  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches.  The  man  had  tried  to  force  it  back  at  the  time  the 
mare  was  foaling,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  that  when  his  assist¬ 
ant  left  there  seemed  nothing  the  matter  with  the  mare.  He 
was  sent  for  again  the  next  day  because  there  was  no  action  of 
the  bowels.  The  mare  was  then  showing  no  abdominal  pain,  but 
the  bowels  did  not  act.  8he  was  in  this  way  for  eight  days  and 
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then  she  got  all  right.  He  might  relate  a  case  of  a  heifer  he 
was  called  to  showing  symptoms  of  calving.  She  had  been  bulled 
about  six  months.  We  found  more  legs  than  we  ought.  There 
were  two  calves  attached  at  the  spine,  two  heads,  eight  legs,  two 
tails,  and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  were  quite  separate. 
The  attachment  began  at  the  front  of  the  shoulders,  and  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  hips. 

Gaptain  Bussell  asked  the  President  whether  in  his  opinion 
these  cases  of  deformity  were  more  common  in  certain  localities 
than  others  ?  He  had  been  in  practice  thirteen  years  and  had 
had  many  cases  of  parturition,  as  they  bred  a  good  deal  of  stock 
in  his  district,  but  he  had  seen  very  few  instances  of  deformity 
in  the  foetus. 

The  Bresident  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  feeding 
of  the  animals.  They  would  find  more  deformity  in  cart  mares 
than  in  harness  mares.  In  one  case  of  parturition  he  attended 
there  was  only  some  six  inches  opening  between' the  thighs,  and 
he  was  told  he  should  have  performed  the  Cassarian  operation, 
and  in  this  case  a  cow  three  parts  meat,  the  best  plan  was  to 
slaughter. 

Gaptain  Bussell  described  the  CsBsarian  operation  as  per¬ 
formed  by  him.  He  was  called  in  to  see  a  cow  and  found  a 
portion  of  the  ischium  was  projecting  backwards  and  sticking  up 
like  a  spike.  The  cow  began  calving  some  five  weeks  after,  and 
he  found  this  jagged  piece  of  bone  was  preventing  the  calf  from 
getting  away.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  calf  away  with¬ 
out  killing  both  cow  and  calf,  he  made  a  long  incision  right 
through  the  flank,  through  the  muscular  tissues  down  to  the 
uterus.  The  place  was  like  a  slaughter-house  immediately,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  severed  several  large  vessels.  He  opened  the 
uterus  and  took  out  the  calf,  and  immediately  cut  the  cow’s 
throat.  He  had  read  of  these  operations  being  performed  on 
the  Continent  with  much  success,  but  he  could  not  understand 
how  that  was  if  there  was  always  such  an  enormous  quantity  of 
blood,  as  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Hardy  did  not  remember  having  much  haemorrhage  when 
he  took  a  calf  away,  though  he  killed  the  cow  directly  after. 

Mr.  Gresswell  narrated  a  case  of  parturition  in  a  mare  when 
the  forelegs  were  presented,  which  he  successfully  performed. 
The  mare  went  on  wonderfully  well,  but  the  foal  was  dead.  He 
had  had  two  or  three  similar  cases. 

Mr.  Hardy  asked  if  the  meeting  did  not  think  they  had  more 
cases  of  this  kind  in  shafting  mares  dragging  manure  carts  and 
heavy  loads  where  there  were  sudden  strains  ? 

Gaptain  Bussell  asked  if  they  were  justified  altogether  in 
thinking  these  cases  were  the  result  of  accident,  or  whether 
these  deformities  were  not  the  result  of  the  peculiar  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  animal  itself  ?  They  would  see  a  mare  in  foal  lie 
down  and  roll  over  and  over  and  yet  how  many  cases  of  de¬ 
formity  did  they  find  from  this  ?  He  narrated  an  extraordinary 
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case  of  facial  deformity  in  a  hunter,  through  its  head  having 
been  turned  in  the  uterus  and  laid  on  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

The  President  said  this  year  they  had  had  in  his  district  more 
breech  presentations  than  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life  before. 

Mr.  Munciman  asked  if  it  was  not  the  President’s  experience 
that  in  breech  presentations  the  foetus  was  generally  dead  ? 

The  President. — InTo  ;  not  at  the  commencement,  but  they  die 
before  we  get  them  away. 

Mr.  Munciman  said  in  many  cases  they  found  a  decomposed 
foal. 

The  President  said  the  reason  they  were  dead  was  because 
they  were  given  more  time.  A  mare  with  a  breech  presentation 
did  not  strain  so  much  as  at  other  times. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  a  case,  in  a  heifer,  of  twins  a  month 
ago  with  a  breech  presentation.  He  went  into  the  house  after 
taking  one  away,  the  other  being  a  breech  presentation,  and  it 
had  been  dead  three  or  four  days. 

Captain  Pussell  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  thought  that  was  by 
a  former  impregnation  ? 

The  Secretary  answered — Ho  ;  she  had  only  been  to  the  bull 
once. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  asked  whether  the  formation  of  the  country  had 
anything  to  do  with  these  cases,  and  cited  his  experience,  which 
was  that  in  fields  hilly  and  full  of  holes,  such  cases  were  often 
to  be  met  with. 

Captain  Russell  and  the  President  related  further  experiences. 

Mr.  Gooch  stated  he  was  in  the  habit  of  severing  the  gastroc- 
nemii  muscles  in  certain  cases. 

Captain  Russell  further  said  that  he  always  gave  a  dose  of 
physic  after  difficult  cases  of  parturition. 

Mr.  Gresswell. — I  don’t  agree  with  that. 

Captain  Russell. — ‘If  you  give  them  four  or  five  drachms  of 
aloes  you  will  find  they  will  go  on  all  right  and  do  better. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  medicine  acted  as  a  febrifuge. 

After  further  discussion  the  President  asked  Mr.  Smith  if  he 
had  anything  to  say  in  reply  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — Nothing,  except  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  you  have  discussed  this  question.  I  am  sure  I  have 
learnt  a  little,  and  I  hope  we  all  have. 

Captain  Russell  proposed,  and  Mr.  Gresswell  seconded  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  paper.  Carried  nem. 
con. 

It  was  decided,  should  Professor  Waliey  be  able  to  read  a 
paper,  that  the  next  meeting  be  at  Grantham,  and  if  not, 
either  at  Louth  or  Market  E-asen,  the  President  and  Secretary 
to  make  the  final  arrangements.  P.  Spencer, 

Mon.  Sec. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  County  Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  August  29th.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President  the  chair  was  occupied  by  D. 
Dudgeon,  Esq.  (Sunderland). 

Present. — Messrs.  Grieve,  Blaydon ;  Nisbet,  Fence  Houses ; 
Mulvey,  Bishop  Auckland ;  Hy.  Hunter,  A.  Hunter,  Gresty  ; 
Wm.  Hunter,  and  the  Secretary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Messrs.  Drake  and  Winteringham  were  present  as  visitors. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Drake,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Stanhope,  was  proposed  as 
a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  a.  Hunter  narrated  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  horse  that 
was  recently  under  his  treatment.  The  animal’s  temperature 
was  106°,  pulse  85.  The  mouth  was  drawn  on  one  side,  and  the 
animal  usually  had  a  fit  when  startled.  The  treatment  con¬ 
sisted  of  oil  and  chloral  hydrate  in  the  first  instance,  but  after¬ 
wards  more  benefit  was  derived  from  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  and 
Ether.  Nit.  The  animal  subsequently  recovered  and  did  well. 

Messrs,  Dudgeon  and  Mulvey  stated  that  they  had  successfully 
treated  similar  cases. 

Mr.  Nishet  mentioned  that  he  had  under  treatment  a  young 
pony  that  invariably  had  fits  when  startled.  As  the  animal’s 
age  increased  the  fits  became  more  violent,  and  the  pony  was 
destroyed,  the  case  being  considered  hopeless. 

Mr.  A.  Hunter  then  read  a  most  exhaustive  and  practical 
paper  on  “  Diseases  of  and  Accidents  to  the  Horse’s  Foot.” 
An  animated  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  all 
present  took  part. 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  it  was  unanimously  carried,  that 
the  further  discussion  on  Mr.  Hunter’s  paper  be  adjourned  to 
next  meeting,  when  Mr.  Nisbet  will  reopen  it  with  some  remarks 
on  laminitis. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hunter  for  his  paper  and  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

William  W.  Smaet,  Hon,  Sec. 


PROFESSOR  TUSON’S  DISINFECTANTS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  Silver  Medal  has 
been  awarded  to  our  colleague  by  the  Jury  of  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  for  his  New  Disinfectant  Preparations. 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF 

EQUINE  SURGERY. 

By  Professor  W.  Robertson,  Principal  of  the  Royal 

Veterinary  College. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. 

Surgery. — Meaning  of  the  term.  Relation  of  surgery  to 
medicine.  The  difficulty  which  exists  in  restricting  the 
work  of  surgery  proper  to  exact  compliance  with  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  this  difficulty  greater  now  than  during  the 
infancy  of  the  healing  art.  Surgery  and  medicine  however 
separated  in  the  schools  rarely  separated  in  actual  life.  The 
principles  of  both  are  the  same,  and  for  their  successful 
cultivation  there  is  required  the  same  attention  to  methods 
of  investigation  and  registration  of  facts. 

For  many  reasons  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  make 
and  maintain  the  arbitrary  division  between  medicine  and 
surgery,  still  in  practice  tbeir  paths  ever  cross. 

It  is  rather  as  a  matter  of  expediency  in  human  medicine 
that  these  divisions  are  kept  up,  in  essentials  they  are  the 
same. 

We  cannot  at  our  age  of  the  study  of  animal  medicine 
afford  either  to  practise  or  study  them  save  as  one. 

In  surgery,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  there  is  no  true  com- 
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prehension  of  the  various  changes  and  processes  undergone 
in  what  we  call  disease,  without  a  knowledge  of  animal 
organs  and  functions  in  health. 

We  require  to  know  something  of  the  elementary  processes 
of  the  changes  known  as  disease,  and  of  those  connected  with 
repair. 

As  in  health  all  growth  and  development  depend  on 
minute  masses  of  'protoplasm^  so  in  disease  or  change  of 
structure  these  same  bioplasts  are  the  starting  point.  They 
are  subject  to  change,  to  over  growth,  to  restricted  growth, 
to  aberration  of  growth  ;  or  they  may  become  possessed  of 
new  and  strange  influences,  and  are  capable  of  conveying 
these  to  other  animal  bodies. 

Every  detail  in  surgery  is  carried  out  with  a  belief  in  the 
reproductive  power  of  animal  tissues.  This  power  of  repair 
is  closely  allied  to  hypertrophic  or  hyperplastic  action  as 
seen  in  health.  It  is  not  inflammation,  although  inflam¬ 
mation  may  sometimes  be  called  in  to  assist  it.  The  amount 
of  repair  which  may  possibly  be  carried  out  varies  in  different 
animals.  In  some  it  appears  practically  unlimited  ;  in  the 
higher  animals  it  is  limited  to  the  production  of  connective 
tissue  or  structures  formed  of  this,  and  to  such  as  are  acces¬ 
sory  or  implanted  structures,  as  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 
All  structures  submit  to  repair  through  the  production  of  a 
lower  organised  tissue  than  the  original ;  this  serves  the 
purposes  of  that  which  has  been  removed. 

Influence  of  General  Disturbances  in  Particular 
Abnormal  States. — The  different  disturbed  states  grouped 
in  the  domain  of  surgery  may  not  be  understood  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  certain  unnatural  general  condi¬ 
tions.  These  constitutional  disturbances  may  result  from 
the  local  lesions,  they  may  precede  them,  or  they  may  in 
some  other  manner  be  associated  with  these. 

The  consideration  of  these  general  disturbances  is  always 
of  much  importance,  seeing  they  possess  much  power  over 
the  progress  of  the  local  affection,  usually  determining  the 
issue  of  the  case.  Very  trifling  local  lesions  may  induce 
serious  systemic  disturbance. 

The  influence  in  some  animals  as  man  of  an  inherited  and 
pre-existing  state  of  body  is  of  some  moment  in  determining 
the  character  of  both  local  and  general  phenomena.  This 
state  is  of  less  consequence  with  our  patients ;  here  the 
cachexias y  as  these  inherent  states  are  called,  are  less  nu¬ 
merous.  With  us  there  is  no  syphilis  and  little  scrofula, 
our  difficulties  are  chiefly  local  and  from  without. 

The  general  disturbances  which  exercise  such  influence 
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over  local  states  chiefly  known  as  fevers,”  and  they  are 
modified  by  many  conditions,  inherited  and  extrinsic.  Defi¬ 
nition  and  nature  of  fever.”  Although  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  rapid  tissue  change  are  amongst  the  most 
characteristic  features,  an  accurate  definition  of  fever  is 
difficult  to  construct.  In  all  forms  of  its  development  this 
general  disturbance  is  marked  by  tolerably  distinctive  stages, 
viz.  invasion,  development,  decline,  each  of  these  having 
symptoms  peculiar  to  itself.  Many  divisions  are  made  of 
this  state  in  both  medicine  and  surgery,  but  with  little 
violence  to  the  subject  all  may  be  spoken  of  as  (1)  simple 
or  (2)  specific,  all  the  latter  being  traceable  to  the  entrance 
into  the  system  of  specific  entities. 

The  simple  surgical  fevers  have  been  named  (1)  from  sup¬ 
posed  causes,  as  fever  of  irritation,  fever  of  tension,  fever  of 
waste  product,  &c. ;  (2)  from  the  fancied  character  of  their 
course,  as  sthenic,  asthenic,  ataxic,  hectic  fever,  &c.  Of 
the  specific  fevers  we  have  septiccemia  (septic  infection)  and 
erysipelas. 

All  fevers  may  be  regarded  as  originating  in  irritation. 
Difference  in  the  nature  of  the  irritants  in  simple  and 
specific  fevers,  also  of  their  modes  of  growth  or  development. 
Relation  of  micro-organisms  to  those  fevers  where  they 
are  found.  The  importance  of  the  questions  of  self  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  fever  poison,  and  of  the  special  states  of  the 
body  which  seem  to  confer  power  of  receptivity  for  special 
poisons. 

The  connection  between  septic  inoculation  and  the  state  of 
nerve  force.  Relation  of  putrefaction  to  septic  fever,  and  of 
'pyaemia  to  septicaemia.  Special  symptoms  attendant  on  the 
varied  manifestations.  1.  Of  simple  fever.  %,  Of  specific 
fever. 

Detailed  description  of  the  common  and  specific  fevers  of 
surgery. 

In  forming  a  prognosis  of  cases  exhibiting  fever  we  are 
guided  (1)  by  the  intensity  of  the  fever;  {%)  by  the  type, 
whether  active  or  low  ;  (8)  by  consideration  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  by  which  the  patient  is  surrounded  ;  (4)  by  the  activity 
of  elimination  and  its  results  ;  (5)  by  the  previous  state  of 
the  animal. 

In  the  treatment  of  fevers  the  lines  upon  which  we  are 
rationally  entitled  to  proceed  are — (1)  endeavour  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  ;  (2)  to  purify  the  blood  by  the 
neutralisation  or  elimination  of  the  poison  ;  (8)  to  maintain 
the  animal’s  strength ;  (4)  to  watch  and  combat  adverse 
symptoms  as  they  arise. 
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The  first  of  these  we  may  sometimes  be  able  to  accomplish, 
the  second  is  attempted  in  various  ways ;  (a)  by  the  use  of 
specifics,  antipyretics ;  iff)  by  obtaining  an  action  of  the  bowels 
and  kidneys.  The  third  course  is  usually  needed  in  low  forms 
rather  than  the  sthenic — and  here  we  have  to  consider  the 
use  of  ordinary  food  and  of  medicinal  agents.  The  watching 
for  modifying  symptoms  more  likely  to  be  needed  when 
some  constitutional  predisposition  exists.  In  the  treatment 
of  fever,  surgical  or  idiopathic,  we  must  also  remember  that 
other  general  states  modify  these.  1.  In  an  accidental 
manner,  as  with  chronic  internal  disease.  2.  Internal  dis¬ 
ease  may  have  a  direct  dependence  on  local  change.  3. 
External  disease  and  local  tissue  change  may  arise  from 
internal  disease.  4.  Both  internal  disease  and  local  tissue 
change  may  arise  from  a  common  cause. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Section  1. — Different  Kinds  of  Injuries. 

Shock,  Concussion,  Collapse,  Syncope. — Definition  of 
these  terms. — As  these  occur  less  frequently  in  our  patients 
than  with  man  they  are  with  us  of  comparatively  less 
importance. 

Subcutaneous  Injuries. — These  include  bruises  and  con¬ 
tusions,  in  which  we  have  division  of  textures  without  wound 
in  the  skin,  or  if  this  exists  it  is  small  and  rapidly  closed. 
Bruises  are  of  varying  degrees  of  severity :  {a)  Where  only 
minute  vessels  are  injured,  and  connective-tissue  fibres  with 
little  blood  effusion  ;  {h)  where  comparatively  large  vessels 
are  injured,  and  considerable  blood  extravasated  in  con¬ 
nective  tissue;  (c)  where  the  structures  are  completely 
disorganised. 

Ecchymosis. — A  condition  in  which  blood  is  effused  in 
connective  tissue  or  substance  of  organs.  This  must  be 
distinguished  from  certain  states  of  tissues  encountered  as 
post-mortem  lesions. 

The  management  of  this  condition  must  be  conducted 
with  a  view  (a)  to  prevent  further  effusion  ;  (J)  to  alleviate 
irritation  ;  (c)  to  promote  absorption. 

Wounds. — Solutions  of  contiguity,  or  separation  of  con¬ 
tiguous  parts  by  violence,  may  be  regarded  in  two  great 

groups: — 1.  Open  wounds,  2.  Subcutaneous  wounds. 

The  physical  classification  of  wounds  is  incised  wounds, 
punctured  wounds,  contused  wounds,  &c. 

In  the  healing  of  wounds  four  methods  are  usually  recog- 
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nised :  (1)  'primary  adhesion,  (2)  healing  by  granulation,  (3) 
healing  by  union  of  granulation,  and  (4)  healing  under  a  scab. 

Inflammatory  action  may  take  a  part,  but  not  necessarily, 
in  the  healing  of  wounds. 

The  general  indications  deserving  attention  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounds  are:  [a)  arrest  of  bleeding  ;  (b)  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  ;  (c)  maintenance  of  the  parts  at  rest  and  in 
contact ;  (d)  to  'watch  complications,  local  and  general. 

All  these  indications  require  for  their  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  technical  knowledge  and  much  fertility  of  resource, 
while  all  are  largely  modified  by  conditions  in  the  animals 
themselves,  which  are  favorable  or  otherwise  to  repair  of 
tissue  lesions. 

Detailed  treatment  of  different  hinds  of  'wounds  ;  the  use 
of  sutures,  bandages,  splints,  plasters,  and  dressings  ;  the  . 
different  forms  of  these  and  the  method  of  their  employment, 
according  to  circumstances  and  cases ;  of  the  antiseptic 
dressing  of  wounds,  the  principles  upon  which  based,  its 
mode  of  application,  and  use  in  veterinary  surgery ;  of  the 
effect  of  tension  in  wounds,  and  the  use  of  drainage  and  its 
application ;  wound  grafting,  varieties  of,  method  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  cases  in  which  it  may  be  carried  out. 

Section  2. — Some  Special  Wounds. 

1.  Wounds  over  the  carpus. — Variations  in  the  character 
and  extent  of  these  necessarily  involving  changes  in  their 
modes  of  treatment. 

2.  Wounds  in  the  feet. — The  nature  of  these  and  certain 
facts  to  be  remembered  regarding  the  structures  involved, 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  mode  and  details  of 
treatment. 

3.  Wounds  in  the  abdominal  'walls, — These  require  to  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  character  of  tissues  and  proximity 
of  important  visceral  organs. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Injuries  the  Effects  of  Heat,  Cold,  and  Chemical 

Irritants. 

1.  Effects  of  Heat.— Burns  and  Scalds.— Conditions 
which  determine  the  character  of  these — burns  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  of  three  degrees  of  severity  :  (a)  burns  of  the  first 
degree,  where  only  the  cuticle  is  destroyed ;  if)  burns  of  the 
second  degree,  where  vesication  exists  ",  {c)  burns  of  the  third 
degree,  where  dermal  and  subdermal  structures  are  affected. 
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The  effects  of  these  varied  actions  of  heat  are  :  («)  collapse  ; 
{h)  fever -of  irritation  ;  (c)  suppuration  and  the  septic  state. 

Treatment. — The  indications  to  obtain  success  are  to 
avoid  irritation,  to  protect  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  guard  against  exhaustion  and  septic  contamination. 

2.  Effects  of  Cold. — Frost  bites, — Of  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  between  these  and  the  action 
of  heat.  The  lesions  may  here,  as  in  the  other,  be  safely 
regarded  as  of  three  degrees  of  severity  :  [a)  dermatitis  con- 
gelationis  erythematoza ;  (h)  dermatitis  congelationis  bul¬ 
losa ;  (c)  dermatitis  congelationis  escharotica.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  cases  usually  by  moderate  stimulation,  local 
and  general. 

3.  Effects  of  Chemical  Irritants. — These  injuries 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  in  their  destruction  of  tissue  to 
the  preceding,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  irritant. 

Their  treatment  ought  to  be  conducted  largely  upon 
chemical  principles,  with  the  object  of  neutralising  the 
acting  agent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Gunshot  Wounds. 

The  character  of  the  wounds  included  in  this  class  are 
chiefly  contused  and  lacerated  wounds. 

The  cases  which  demand  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  vary  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
in  which  himself  and  the  animals  may  be  placed.  Of  the 
conditions  which  modify  such  wound  :  {a)  nature  of  the  mis¬ 
sile  ;  (b)  region  of  the  body  struck  ;  (c)  other  accompaniments 
which  aggravate  these. 

Modes  in  which  gunshot  wounds  heal. 

The  treatment,  both  general  and  local,  applicable  to  these 
much  the  same  as  that  which  is  beneficial  for  ordinary  con¬ 
tused  wounds. 

Conditions  in  which  the  missile  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  wound. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Effects  of  Poisons  Generated  by  Healthy  and 

Diseased  Animals. 

1.  Of  the  effects  of  poisons  generated  by  healthy 

animals. — Upon  our  larger  patients  we  have  in  this  country 
little  experience,  and  when  occurring  the  results  are  rarely 
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fatal.  In  several  countries  of  the  world  the  chances  of  snake 
bites  are  common  enough,  and  with  some  species  the  results 
even  in  the  larger  animals  always  serious. 

The  nature  of  snake  poison  generally,  and  its  action  upon 
animal  tissues.  The  channels  through  which  it  appears  to 
act,  and  the  symptoms  which  it  usually  develops,  a.  Local 
tissue  changes,  h.  Nervous  aberration,  c.  Ilcemal  changes. 

Treatment  of  these  cases,  local  and  general.  Of  the  first 
suction^  irrigation,  extirpation  of  parts  and  cauterization  are 
the  most  important. 

General  measures  partake  of  the  character  of  stimulation 
by  means  of  alcohol  and  compounds  of  ammonia,  with  the 
intravenous  injection  of  the  latter. 

2.  Of  the  effects  of  poisons  generated  by  diseased 
animals. — The  only  poisons  of  this  class  likely  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  wounds  are  those  of  rabies  and  glanders.  Both 
of  these  fatal  diseases  may  be  implanted  by  means  of  bites. 
The  character  of  these  poisons,  and  symptoms  attendant 
upon  their  reception,  have  been  taken  up  in  our  lectures  on 
medicine  proper. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Muscles,  Tendons,  and 

Burs^. 

Lesions  of  these  various  structures  being  main  factors  in 
the  production  of  lameness,  will  be  more  fully  noticed  when 
considering  that  subject. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  muscle  of  the  common 

type  with  exudation  leading  to  suppuration. — Nature  and 
mtiology  of  this:  a.  It  may  be  the  result  of  injury,  as  a 
wound  or  rupture  of  muscular  fibre,  b.  It  may  follow  from 
extension  of  inflammation  from  contiguous  structures,  c.  It 
may  arise  spontaneously,  d.  It  may  follow  as  the  secondary 
influence  of  some  previous  disease. 

2.  Chronic  indurating  inflammation.— In  this  form 
the  diseased  action,  with  production  of  much  exudation  or 
pus  formation,  is  attended  with  cell  proliferation  tending  to 
organisation  amongst  the  intimate  muscle-fibres. 

3.  Rheumatic  inflammation. — This  form  of  inflam¬ 
mation  less  commonly  proceeds  to  suppuration  and  is  more 
frequently  encountered  in  tendons,  their  sheaths  and  the 
fascia,  than  in  the  true  muscular  tissue. 

4.  Rupture  of  muscles  and  tendons  partial  or 

complete.— The  causes  of  these  are  commonly  over-ex¬ 
ertion,  and  the  symptoms  are  consequently  sudden  of  de- 
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velopment.  The  situations  when  occurring  are  limited  from 
peculiarity  of  function. 

The  treatment  is  rest  in  the  first  stages  with  soothing 
applications  followed  probably  by  stimulation. 

5.  Spasm  of  muscular  tissue. — This  disturbed  ac¬ 
tivity  may  result  from  {a)  inflammatory  irritation;  (6)  from 
nervous  aberration,  centric  or  peripheral. 

6.  HsBmorrliage. — This  may  be  of  the  character  known 
as  (a)  traumatic,  (b)  idiopathic,  or  that  which  occurs  in  the 
course  of  certain  diseases. 

7.  Sprain. — This  term  is  applied  to  both  muscular  and 
tendinous  tissue  to  denote  a  lesion  short  of  rupture. 

8.  Atrophy  and  degeneration. — a.  Simple  atrophy  of 
muscle  ixom  defective  nutrition,  this  is  observed  in  connection 
with  diseases  of  the  articulations  of  the  extremities  causing 
lameness,  h.  Fatty  degeneration  of  muscle  or  replacement 
of  the  sarcous  elements  with  fat.  c.  Gelatiniform  degenera¬ 
tion  of  muscle  as  well  as  of  tendon. 

9.  Malformation  or  deformity  of  muscles  and 
tendons. — Characters  of  this,  the  commonest  forms,  are — 
in  muscles,  arrest  of  development,  in  tendons  contraction. 
Of  the  situations  in  which  these  are  observed  in  the  horse, 
chiefly  the  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  extremities.  Ope¬ 
rative  interference  called  for  in  some. 

10.  In  connection  with  synovial  sheaths  as  well  as  with 
synovial  investments  of  joints,  loose  bodies  of  a  cartilaginous 
or  calcareous  character  are  sometimes  found.  These  ordi¬ 
narily  follow  from  previous  inflammatory  action  of  the  mem¬ 
brane,  and  they  may  occasionally  be  evacuated  by  a  trifling 
operation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Bones. 

1.  Congenital  malformations  of  the  hones  of  the 
skeleton. — Situations  and  nature  of  this  occurrence.  The 
cases  of  malformation  chiefly  dealt  with  are  (a)  where  the 
separate  bone  elements  are  developed  in  excess ;  (b)  where 
these  are  so  altered  as  to  be  incapable  of  performing  well 
their  functions.  In  the  management  of  these  cases  reliance 
is  chiefly  placed  in  (a)  amputation  ;  (^)  in  the  appropriate 
use  of  bandaging. 

2.  Inflammatory  diseases  of  hone  tissue. —  (a) 

Common  inflammatory ;  {fl)  specific  inflammatory. 

The  connection  between  inflammation  of  bone  tissue 
proper  and  bone  covering  is  very  intimate,  one  cannot  long 
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exist  apart  from  similar  action  in  the  other.  Inflammation 
in  bone  tissue  modified  by  its  chemical  characters,  and  its 
association  with  the  covering  membrane.  The  situations 
where  this  disturbed  activity  chiefly  attracts  our  attention  in 
the  horse  are  the  bones  of  the  extremities.  The  changes 
which  occur  in  inflamed  bone  tissue  vary  somewhat  upon 
situation  and  character  of  the  process,  also  in  respect  of  the 
effects  upon  the  bone  element  themselves,  upon  the  vessels, 
and  the  bone  covering ;  the  most  characteristic  and  ultimate 
are  probably  well  enough  classed  as  consolidation  and  rare¬ 
faction,  or  as  molar  death,  molecular  death,  and  condensa¬ 
tion.  The  characters  of  ehurnation  are  rather  calcareous 
degeneration  than  bone  .solidification.  The  changes  of  soli¬ 
dification  and  rarefaction  occur  in  both  normal  bone  elements 
and  in  new  ossifications. 

The  conditions  which  may  occur  as  sequels  of  bone  in¬ 
flammation  and  usually  regarded  as  diseased  processes  are 
chiefly  ulceration,  caries,  and  necrosis. 

The  chief  manifestations  of  simple  bone  inflammation 
with  involvement  of  its  covering  are  observed  by  us  in  the 
metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  horse,  known  by 
the  terms  sore  shins  and  splints.  The  animals  where  these 
are  most  frequently  observed  are  the  lighter  breeds,  of 
particular  formation  of  limbs,  and  where  certain  extrinsic 
conditions  are  in  operation. 

The  earlier  symptoms  of  ostitis  of  the  long  bones  of  the 
limbs  are  not  diagnostic,  a  consideration  of  the  breed  and 
other  conditions  under  which  these  indications  appear, 
together  with  the  character  of  the  lameness  may  assist  us 
in  forming  conclusions.  The  local  indications  which  are 
the  more  important  vary  with  the  period  the  lameness  has 
continued,  &c.,  while  the  severity  of  these  has  a  large  deve¬ 
loping  influence  in  the  appearance  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Splints  . — Definition  of  the  term.  Varieties  of  opinion  as 
to  their  pathology,  (a)  predisposing;  (i)  excreting. 

In  many  cases  there  appears  little  inflammatory  action,  this 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  disturbance  is  particularly 
observed  in  some  of  the  varieties  of  splints. 

The  more  obvious  features  of  this  state  are  enlargement 
of  a  local  nature,  and  lameness.  The  causes  of  this  latter 
feature  are  several,  the  most  important  being  probably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  or  resulting  from  the  inflammation  of  the  bone 
structure.  This  lameness  is  difierentiated  from  others  {a)  by 
the  period  of  the  horse’s  life,  being  more  frequent  in  early 
years ;  (5)  by  its  being  more  pronounced  in  the  trot  than  we 
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would  expect^  considering  the  symptoms  shown  in  the  walk ; 
(c)  by  its  aggravation  when  exercise  is  continued ;  {d)  by  the 
exhibition  of  pain  on  manipulation  of  parts. 

'  Treatment  consists  at  first  of  cooling  measures  with  rest, 
afterwards  blistering  and  firing ;  periosteotomy  may  be 
beneficial. 

In  general  ostitis — sore  shins — treatment  much  si¬ 
milar  is  indicated,  cooling  and  anodyne ;  and  when  pus  or 
much  effusion  exists  its  evacuation  by  free  incisions,  with  con¬ 
stitutional  measures,  in  accordance  with  the  stage  of  the  fever. 

Ostitis  in  young  animals. — Besides  inflammation  of 
the  common  character,  as  seen  in  adult  animals,  the  young 
of  several  species  are  sufferers  from  ostitis,  probably  of  a 
specific  character.  In  many  instances  it  appears  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  is  modified  in  all  its 
symptoms  accordingly. 

Abscess  and  Suppuration  in  Bone.  —  Definition  of 
these  terms. — In  their  nature  both  seem  to  result  from 
some  form  of  inflammatory  action,  usually  subacute  or 
chronic.  Of  the  situations  where  observed,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  favour  their  appearance ;  when  resulting 
from  external  violence,  suppuration  is  generally  associated 
with  bone  exfoliation. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  superficial  abscess  of  bone 
are  those  of  limited  ostitis. 

Internal  Abscess  of  Bone  is  a  condition  of  compara¬ 
tively  rare  occurrence  in  the  horse,  and  when  seen  is  usually 
in  young  animals,  the  limb  bones  of  which  have  exhibited 
indications  of  scrofulous  ostitis. 

Ulceration  of  Bone  :  its  relation  to  bone  abscess. 
The  causes  are  chiefly  forms  of  external  violence,  while 
in  its  simpler  forms  the  difficulties  of  repair  are  not  great. 

Caries. — The  relation  of  this  to  ulceration,  from  which 
it  differs  not  so  much  in  essential  characters  as  in  progress, 
mode  of  repair,  and  situations  where  encountered.  It  gene¬ 
rally  occurs  in  the  cancellous  portion  of  bones  as  the  result 
of  chronic  inflammation,  in  which  the  bone  elements  steadily 
disintegrate,  and  ultimately  undergo  removal.  It  may  be 
(a)  of  the  simple  and  more  manageable  form,  or  (5)  the 
fungating  chiefly  observed  in  connection  with  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  long  bones  in  cases  of  articular  disease. 
The  factors  which  operate  in  its  production  are  remote  as 
well  as  immediate.  The  treatment,  while  generally  aiming  at 
removal  of  the  diseased  tissue  and  the  induction  of  a  healthy 
reparative  action,  differs  in  many  details  according  to  the 
situations  where  the  disease  is  found. 

(  To  he  continued i) 
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THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 
THE  VETERINARY  STUDENT. 

By  Thomas  Gkeaves,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

{Continued from p,  762.) 

In  continuing  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  wish  to 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  that  in  judging  the 
capacity  of  a  student  a  due  and  reasonable  regard  must 
always  be  made  for  his  age.  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect 
him  to  possess  that  clear  and  prompt  decision,  that  wisdom, 
that  quality  of  acuteness  of  perception,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  long  intelligent  observation  and  experience. 
The  degree  of  knowledge  the  student  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age  is  reasonably  expected  to  possess  on  all  subjects  apper¬ 
taining  to  his  profession  should  be  readily  and  plainly 
demonstrable  to  the  examiner.  It  is  true  that  students  are 
unequal  in  intelligence  and  in  moral  purpose,  and  unless  a 
student  has  some  written  evidence  to  show  that  he  has  ever 
been  amongst  sick  and  lame  horses  the  examiner  has  no  gua¬ 
rantee  that  such  a  one  knows  anything  whatever  of  general 
practice  only  hy  seeing  him  doing  the  work  itself.  What 
chance,  I  would  ask,  have  the  examiners  of  satisfying  them¬ 
selves  of  the  students^  practical  qualifications  on  the  day  of 
examination  ?  There  are  scores  of  operations  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  perform  before  the  examiners 
in  the  brief  space  of  time  allowed,  yet  the  examiner  is  obliged 
to  vouch  for  them. 

The  student  may  never  have  castrated  a  colt  or  seen  it 
done ;  may  never  have  unnerved  a  horse  or  seen  it  done  ; 
may  never  have  attended  a  case  of  parturition  or  seen  one ; 
may  in  fact  never  have  attended  a  sick  or  lame  horse  as  a 
patient  in  his  life,  except  a  few  cases  he  may  happen  to  have 
seen  at  college,  yet  the  examiner  must  certify  that  such 
student  is  fully  competent  to  perform  these  and  every  other 
operation  required  in  our  profession.  Much  has  to  be  inferred; 
the  examiner  has  to  assume  (without  proof)  that  the  student 
knows  it,  whether  he  does  or  not.  Is  not  this,  I  would  ask,  a 
farce,  a  veritable  farce  on  the  very  face  of  it  ?  We  are  told 
that  all  the  theoretical  subjects  must  of  necessity  be  taught 
and  acquired,  whether  the  practical  be  taught  or  not, 
because  they  are  of  first  importance,  and  it  is  the  only 
chance  the  student  has  in  his  life  to  acquire  and  perfect 
himself  in  them ;  the  subjects  are  Botany,  Materia  Medica, 
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Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Morbid  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Horse  and  Cattle  Pathology ;  but  it  is  contended  the 
practical  knowledge  is  not  of  such  paramount  importance,  as 
it  may  be  obtained  or  learned  after  the  student  has  left 
college — that  he  will  become  more  and  more  proficient  in 
this  department  of  his  studies  as  years  roll  on.  He  must 
forsooth  gain  this  experience  at  the  expense  and  loss  of  his 
employers,  as  Mr.  Moore  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Lawson 
often  used  to  say,  ‘^Such  a  one  will  have  to  fill  a  ten  acre 
field  with  Ms  victims  in  acquiring  the  experience  he  ought  to 
possess  before  obtaining  his  diploma/’  The  above  opinions 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  often  expressed  by  Cole¬ 
man,  Dick,  Spooner,  and  Wilkinson.  But  what  are  the 
objections,  let  me  ask,  to  the  pupilage  ?  I  have  put  the 
question  to  several  professors ;  they  one  and  all  give  me  the 
same  answer.  They  say  the  youth  who  has  been  trained  in 
the  work  of  his  profession,  who  has  become  familiar  in  dia¬ 
gnosing  and  ill  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  sick  and  lame 
animals  in  general  practice  before  going  to  college  is  always 
a  conceited  man ;  this  is  the  great  fault,  the  insuperable 
objection  to  pupilage.  Conceited,  forsooth  !  This  conceit  has 
to  be  taken  out  of  him,  it  has  all  to  be  unlearned  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  has  been  so  carefully,  so  diligently,  so  sacredly 
implanted  in  his  mind  is  worse,  much  worse  than  useless. 
They  say  it  always  makes  him  the  worst  of  students.  It 
matters  little  or  nothing  who  or  what  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner  may  be  who  has  inculcated  the  ideas ;  it  may  be  he  is 
a  person  of  education,  of  mature  age  and  experience,  or  it 
may  be  he  has  only  lately  emerged  from  one  of  those  scien¬ 
tific  institutions  and  possesses  all  the  modern  ideas  and  the 
profound  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor  himself — it  is  all  the  same.  The  ideas,  acquired  in 
actual  practice,  must  be  ruthlessly  expunged,  and  none  have 
a  place  in  the  student’s  mind,  except  those  precious  ideas 
specially  instilled  by  the  learned  professor  himself.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  mind  of  the  student  must  be 
fed  by  no  mental  food,  only  that  prepared  for  him  by  profes¬ 
sors,  on  pain  of  being  poisoned.  Is  this,  I  would  ask,  a  tan¬ 
gible  proposition  ?  Does  it  not  contain  elements  of  dictation 
and  superciliousness  ?  I  would  here  ask  is  it  because  such  a 
student  can  when  asked  tell  the  lame  leg  correctly,  can  diag¬ 
nose  pretty  accurately  the  disease  a  patient  is  labouring 
under,  that  this  is  construed  into  conceit  ?  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  student  whose  mind  is  utterly  innocent  of  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  horses  is  never  considered  a  conceited  man,  he  can 
attend  college  with  clean  hands  in  lavender  kid  gloves. 
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silver-mounted  cane,  white  cambric  handkerchief  scented 
with  a  sweet  perfume  that  permeates  all  the  locality,  yea, 
he  may  also  have  a  fox’s  tooth  in  his  hat,  and  a  horseshoe 
pin  in  his  scarf ;  but  he  is  never  conceited,  oh  no,  it  is  only 
the  practical  student  that  is  conceited.  For  the  life  of  me 
I  can  see  no  tangible  reason  for  the  statement.  Indeed 
there  is  really  no  earthly  reason  whatever  why  the  practical 
student  should  be  conceited  more  than  any  other  student, 
or  be  supposed  that  he  is  from  some  family  of  a  lower 
stratum  of  society,  or  from  a  more  vulgar  or  less  cultured 
class  than  he  who  knows  nothing  of  horse  knowledge. 

The  Students. 

The  professors  say,  let  all  students  come  to  college 
perfectly  free  from  all  preconceived  notions  about  horses, 
let  them  be  in  complete  innocence  and  ignorance  of  veteri¬ 
nary  practice.  They  say  in  effect,  Let  me  have  a  clean  bill 
of  fare,  then  I  can  mould  him  into  what  he  ought  to  be.” 
An  inordinate  fondness  for  veneering  prevails  ;  some  prefer 
polish  to  solid  acquirements.  Well  now,  let  us  for  a 
moment  look  carefully,  fairly,  and  dispassionately  at  this 
matter;  let  us  take  two  students  just  as  they  are  stepping 
over  the  threshold  into  the  college ;  they  shall  be  about 
twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age  each,  of  about  equal  edu¬ 
cation  and  capacity  to  learn.  The  one  has  served  a  pupilage 
of  two  or  three  years  in  a  bustling  general  practice  under  an 
intelligent  and  smart  practitioner,  been  engaged  all  the 
while  from  morning  until  night  daily  amongst  sick  and 
lame  horses,  cattle,  &c.  The  other  mind  has  not  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  having  seen,  read,  or  heard,  of  sick  or  lame 
horses  or  cattle.  We  ask  the  former  one,  let  me  see  you 
give  that  horse  a  ball  and  a  drink  ;  he  does  it  at  once 
without  bustle  or  trouble.  He  is  then  asked  to  insert  a 
seton  in  throat,  and  also  one  in  the  frog ;  he  does  it  at  once 
without  bustle  or  trouble.  He  is  asked  to  clip,  fire,  or 
blister  a  horse’s  legs,  to  put  on  the  hobbles  and  cast  a  horse  ; 
he  does  it  at  once  without  bustle  or  trouble.  He  is  asked 
to  take  up  a  cow’s  fore-foot,  and  a  hind  foot,  and  to  put  a 
sheep  upon  its  back ;  he  does  it  at  once  without  bustle  or 
trouble.  He  is  asked  to  diagnose  a  case  of  lameness  and 
also  a  case  of  sickness  ;  he  does  it  at  once  without  bustle  and 
trouble.  In  doing  these  things  he  puts  himself  in  proper 
form,  goes  about  his  work  with  ease,  and  is  handy  in  his 
work.  He  puts  himself  and  his  horse  in  ship-shape  so  to 
speak  ;  all  who  see  him  see  that  he  is  accustomed  to  the 
work  and  knows  what  he  is  doing.  We  now  come  to  the 
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other  student.  We  ask  him  to  do  these  several  things.  Of 
course  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  them ;  he  is  as 
innocent  and  as  ignorant  in  these  matters  as  a  child  ;  he  has 
all  this  to  learn,  if  it  is  worth  learning,  whereas  the  other 
has  already  learned  it ;  he  has  learned  it  whilst  his  mind 
and  his  nature  are  most  impressionable.  We  look  upon 
this  picture,  and  then  on  that,^’  and  ask  ourselves  which  of 
the  two  seems  best  fitted  to  become  the  most  useful  man. 
They  then  enter  upon  the  scientific  study  of  the  laws  that 
govern  disease. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  these  students  for  three  and  a 
half  years.  They  mingle  in  the  classes ;  they  study  and  learn 
Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Histology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  Horse  and  Cattle  Pathology. 

Before  parting  we  strongly  advise  both  students  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  young  men  to  go  into  good  society, 
the  society  of  the  wise,  the  intelligent,  and  the  good. 
When  you  find  men  who  know  more  than  you  do,  and  from 
whose  conversation  you  can  gather  information,  it  is  always 
safe  to  associate  with  them — it  elevates  the  character.  To 
improve  the  life  there  must  be  strength  of  will,  power  of 
self-denial,  persevering  effort.  It  is  the  habitual  thought 
that  frames  itself  into  our  lives ;  it  affects  us  more  than  our 
immediate  social  relations  do.  Our  confidential  friends 
have  not  so  much  to  do  in  shaping  our  lives  as  thoughts 
which  we  have  harboured.  In  observing  the  ways  of  good 
business  men,  whether  they  be  students  or  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  you  will  always  find  that  each  man  makes  his  special 
business  his  lifers  work,  studies  it  thoroughly,  sticks  close 
to  it  through  good  times  and  through  bad  times ;  economy 
in  every  way  is  strictly  enforced,  no  work  or  means  of  any 
kind  is  wasted,  no  opportunity  missed,  no  want  of  strict 
business  method.  The  student  or  veterinary  surgeon  must 
possess  a  kindly,  pleasant,  agreeable  manner  and  demeanour, 
so  as  to  make  friends  and  become  respected ;  his  conversa¬ 
tion  must  be  marked  by  a  thoughtful  intelligence,  be  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive ;  his  observations  about  horses,  or  on 
diseases,  or  about  his  patient  in  particular,  must  be  terse, 
and  possess  common  sense,  indicating  the  possession  of  a 
superior  knowledge  and  a  cultivated  mind.  Make  all  your 
remarks  well  and  to  the  point,  concise,  and  suitable  to  the 
occasion;  the  importance  of  this  is  only  felt  and  taught  in 
the  business  of  the  profession. 

We  now  meet  our  two  students  again,  after  three  and  a 
half  years’  interval ;  we  ascertain  that  they  have  been  average 
students,  have  been  steady  and  attentive  to  lectures,  &c. 
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The  one  has  applied  himself  diligently,  and  especially  to  all 
subjects  except  to  pathology — that  subject  to  him  has  been 
of  secondary  importance,  since  he  had  seen  practice  before 
entering  college,  and  he  could  bestow  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  his  mind  more  usefully  to  the  study  of  the  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  learn  them  more  thoroughly.  The  other  student, 
although  equally  diligent,  has  had  to  devote  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  obtaining  some  idea  of  pathology  as 
taught  at  college,  which  by-the-bye  is  a  very  different 
thing  altogether  to  that  adopted,  and  necessary,  in  general 
practice,  in  which  he  has  hereafter  to  get  his  living.  We 
now  put  them  again  through  the  same  ordeal  we  did  when 
they  entered  college;  they  have  now  obtained  their  diplomas 
and  are  both  medallists  (I  may  say  in  parenthesis  that  the 
higher  order  of  practical  students  always  show  a  superiority 
over  the  non-practical  student,  not  only  in  his  being  a  more 
successful  practitioner  in  after  life,  but  also  in  carrying 
away  the  majority  of  prizes  at  college);  we  find  the  two 
students  :  the  one  is  quite  as  forward  in  his  knowledge  as  the 
other  in  every  scientific  subject,  none  of  which  subjects 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  value  or  importance  as  tact  and 
business  habit.  The  one  with  only  college  ideas  of  practice 
finds  when  left  to  himself  in  practice  to  be  contending  with 
many  disadvantages,  and  quite  at  sea  ;  however  well  he  may 
have  mastered  the  various  other  subjects,  however  scientific 
he  may  be,  he  cannot  yet  diagnose  a  case  of  lameness  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  cannot  cast  a  horse  for  the  life  of  him.  (This 
statement  is  vouched  for  by  the  late  John  Wilkinson,  Mr. 
James  Collins,  and  many  others.)  He  is  sure  to  feel  a  w’ant 
of  confidence  in  himself,  he  is  for  many  years  tormented 
with  conflicting,  scientific,  and  mystifying  apprehensions 
which  only  time,  close  observation,  and  a  tenacious  resolve 
can  in  part,  but  which  will  never  entirely  remove. 

(  To  be  continued^} 


BURSATTI  ITS  PATHOLOGY  AND  CLINICAL 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

By  Richard  W.  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  Cawnpore. 

{Continued  from  p.  676.) 

We  have  to  remark  that  most  of  the  observations  which 
have  been  advanced  on  the  parasitic  nature  of  bursatti 
bear  a  direct  relationship  with  the  observations  made 
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many  years  since,  by  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham  on  the 
“Fungus  Disease  of  India,”*  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  the 
“  hyphal  ”  nature  of  the  fibres  seen  in  the  specimens, 
together  with  many  similar  assertions  which  have  been 
proved  as  hypothetical  in  respect  of  the  pathology  of  the 
latter  disease,  have  been  now  attempted  to  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  bursatti !  This  would  seem  but  a  very  feeble  piece 
of  pathological  work  in  favour  of  a  parasitic  nature  which  has 
been  claimed  for  the  disease.  We  submit  that  the  whole 
question  needs  careful  clinical  and  anatomical  inquiry,  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  points  which,  thus 
studied,  help  to  confirm  our  opinion,  that  bursatti  is  cancer. 
We  would  nevertheless  gladly  give  our  adhesion  to  any 
other  theory  that  embraced  in  its  inquiry  as  many  facts  of 
comparison,  or  which  proved  its  claims  to  recognition  by  an 
appeal  to  an  equal  number  of  both  clinical  and  pathological 
facts. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  nature  of  cancer 
cannot  from  a  histological  point  of  view  alone  be  always 
determined.  To  show  that  this  difficulty  is  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced,  we  may  quote  from  one  of  the  standard  English 
works  on  surgery,  where  it  states  that :  “  The  diagnosis  of 
the  diff“erent  forms  of  cancer  is  not  easily  made.  Scirrhus, 
when  in  tumour,  may  very  readily  be  confounded  with 
fibrous  tumours  and  chronic  glandular  masses,  or  with  the 
indurated  atrophy  of  a  part”  (^Surgery,’  5th  ed.,  by  Erich- 
sen,  vol.  i,  p.  551).  Dr.  T.  Weeden  Cooke,  formerly 
surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  London,  writes  :*f'  “  We 
should  be  guided  rather  by  clinical  experience,  than  by  the 
results  of  microscopical  examinations.”  Paget  J  says  (p. 
593)  :  “  The  explanation  of  these  various  appearances  and 
of  the  minute  characters  of  cancer  can  be  understood  only 
by  recollecting  that  the  cancerous  mass  is  composed  not 
only  of  structure  proper  to  the  cancer,  but  of  more  or  less  of 
the  tissues  of  the  mammary  gland  or  other  parts,  among 
which  the  cancer  structures  are  inserted.”  And  at  pp.  809, 
810j  proposes  to  distinguish  cancers  “  by  the  occurrence  in 
them  all  of  the  characters  of  malignant  growths.”  Refer- 

*  ‘  The  Pungus  Disease  of  India,’  a  report  of  observations  by  Drs.  Lewis 
and  D.  D.  Cunningham,  Calcutta,  Sept.,  1875.  Drs.  Tilbury  Pox  and  T. 
Parquhar,  in  their  ‘Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Pungus  Foot  of  India,’ 
also  write :  “Now,  we  submit  that  this  is  a  hypothetical  statement,  in 
which  ^fibres*  are  taken  in  supposition  to  represent  the  ^  tubed  filaments  of  a 
fungus^  ”  1876. 

f  ‘ On  Cancer;  its  Allies  and  Counterfeits,’  by  T.  Weeden  Cooke,  1865, 

p.  61. 

X  ‘  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,’  by  James  Paget. 
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ence  to  the  writings  of  Beale*  and  other  distinguished 
microscopists,  both  English  and  foreign^f  will  more  than 
justify  our  conviction  in  the  above  experience,  which  is  held 
by  nearly  all  the  surgeons  of  the  present  time.  And  who 
will  say  that  the  testimony  of  these  surgeons  most  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject,  is  unreliable  ?  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  microscope  is  not  alone  sufficient  in  every  case  to 
settle  the  question  of  whether  a  tumour  or  sore  is  or  is  not 
cancerous.  We  must  now  and  then  look  also  to  the  other 
aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  the  chief  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  its  clinical  characteristics,  on  which  often  the 
greatest  reliance  can  be  placed ;  for,  after  all,  these  are  but 
seldom  absent,  and  generally  enable  the  practised  eye  to 
easily  determine  between  what  are  called  accidental  sym¬ 
ptoms  and  those  which  are  considered  as  pathognomonic  of 
the  disease,  as  it  is  want  of  knowledge  of  the  clinical 
characters  of  this  disease  which  can  alone  be  pleaded  as  not 
in  favour  of  such  a  mode  of  inquiry.  Seeing,  then,  the 
great  necessity  there  is  for  conducting  such  an  inquiry,  I 
have  deemed  it  important  to  make  a  record  of  all  cases 
treated  by  me  during  the  past  year,  at  least  those  belonging 
to  the  battery  under  my  veterinary  charge  for  the  whole  of 
that  period,  with  the  view  to  determining  the  different 
effects  produced  by  different  modes  of  treatment  in  opera¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  elucidating  the  principal  clinical  facts  in 
respect  of  course,  period,  duration,  termination,  among  other 
features  belonging  to  the  disease,  which  prove  that  its 
nature  and  pathology  demand  a  very  different  species  of 
inquiry  from  that  of  popular  belief. 

I  have  another  reason  for  describing  only  the  cases  treated 
in  the  battery,  and  excluding  all  private  ones,  viz.  to  show 
the  usual  percentage  of  horses  thus  affected.  J 

Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  we 

*  ‘  The  Microscope  in  Medicine/  by  Lionel  S,  Beale. 

t  M.  Leblanc,  a  veterinary  pathologist  of  the  first  rank  in  France,  writes  : 

By  combining  the  use  of  the  microscope  with  the  other  means  of  investi¬ 
gation  usually  employed,  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  becomes  comparatively 
certain”  {Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  1859,  vol.  ii,  p.  402).  Beale  re¬ 
commends  that  the  tumour  should  be  examined  in  its  various  stages  oj 
development,  and  which  is  the  view  we  take  of  the  disease. 

:j:  Although  several  cases  of  the  disease  have  occurred  among  the  horses 
of  the  battery,  not  one  has  been  reported  among  the  grass-  cutters*  ponies 
this  year;  which  would  hardly  be  the  order  of  things,  if  this  were  a  para¬ 
sitic  affection,  considering  the  difference  in  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
latter  from  the  former.  The  best  horses  are  subject  to  bursatti,  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  abundantly  shown ;  and  if  the  disease  does  not  occur  in  the 
less  cared  for,  but  in  the  best,  a  priori  we  should  regard  it  as  not  of  para¬ 
sitic  origin. 
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do  not  design  to  give,  in  this  chapter,  any  special  descrip¬ 
tion  either  of  its  nature  or  pathology,  or  of  its  clinical 
characters  in  particular.  All  that  we  propose  is  to  present 
the  reader  with  the  general  history  of  cases  treated  during 
the  current  year,  and  to  make  a  few  particular  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  results  of  the  different  kinds  of  treatment 
adopted. 

My  observations  have  a  further  object  in  view.  They 
tend  to  show  that  the  disease  is  existent  at  all  times  of  the 
year,*  so  that  we  must  look  for  a  common  cause  in  opera¬ 
tion,  not  in  anything  specially  peculiar  to  the  rains,  which, 
it  may  be  stated,  commence  in  July  and  terminate  about  the 
middle  of  September,  in  this  part  of  India,  where  at  least 
the  cases  have  been  noted.  We  lay  especial  stress  upon 
this  point,  as  we  have  seen  statements  made  to  the  contrary 
in  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  disease, 
which  may  be  misleading  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  disease  has  been  again  likened 
to  Delhi  boil  in  man;  this  time  by  Mr.  Steel  in  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Quarterly  Journal,  April,  1884.  We  fail,  however, 
to  see,  for  our  own  part,  the  likeness  possessed  by  these  two 
diseases,  or  the  grounds  upon  which  this  similarity  is  held. 
Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,t  whose  account  of  the  clinical  history 
of  Delhi  boil  may  be  accepted  as  reliable,  says  of  that  dis¬ 
ease  “  that  the  endemic  limitation,  its  seasonal  occurrence, 
incubation-period,  and  limited  duration,  its  multiplicity  of 
local  manifestation  and  non-recurrence,  its  inoculability,  and 
other  characters,  are  all  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  the  parasitic  origin  of  the  affection.”  Let  the 
reader  compare  for  himself  the  analogies,”  if  any,  pre¬ 
sented  between  the  above  disease  and  bursatti !  While  Dr. 
Carter^s  own  statements  are  met  by  the  later  remarks  of 
Drs.  Tilbury  FoxJ  and  T.  Farquhar,  who,  after  conducting 
many  examinations  of  the  sores  with  high  powers,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Sanderson,  conclude  thus:  The  fact 
that  the  disease  can  be  induced  by  inoculation  does  not 
prove  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  derived  from  without 
the  body,  since  the  very  cells  of  the  body  themselves  as 
changed  in  disease,  can  he  transplanted  from  body  to  body 
and  induce  furunculoid  and  ulcerative  mischief ;  in  other 

*  Vide  also  the  record  of  cases  of  last  year,  in  the  Veterinary  Journal, 
vol.  xix,  September,  1884.  The  official  year  begins  in  April;  the  annual 
casting  committees  are  convened  in  September. 

f  “  Notes  on  Mycosis  cutis,  or  Bouton  de  Biskra  or  Delhi  Boil,”  a  paper 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  1876. 

J  ‘  Endemic  Skin  Diseases,’  (pp.  19,  20),  by  Drs.  Tilbury  Fox,  and  T. 
Farquhar,  edited  by  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  1876. 
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words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  disease  itself, 
nor  in  the  facts  of  the  inoculated  disease,  to  show  that  its 
cause  is  very  likely  to  be  parasitic.”  Moreover,  all  forms 
and  varieties  of  fungi  seen  in  cultivated  fluids  and  in  dis¬ 
eased  tissues  are  not  contagium  fungi. 

Later  on  Dr.  Carter  maintained  that  the  spheroids  and 
mycelium  described  by  him  were  only  observed  in  the  early, 
and  not  during  the  later  stages  of  that  disease.  Dr.  Carter 
also  remarked,  and  very  truly,  that  the  inquiry  was  to  be 
conducted  not  without  considerable  pains,  and  high  micro¬ 
scopic  powers  were  required. 

To  which  Drs.  Fox  and  T.  Farquhar  have  replied:  We 
received  through  Dr.  Sanderson  two  sections  of  the  biskra 
bouton,  one  of  its  early  and  one  of  its  later  stage.  We, 
however,  can  only  offer  negative  evidence,  not  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  out  any  fungoid  structures.  Some  few 
mycelial  filaments  were  ramifying  from  out  the  superficial 
cuticular  layers,  hut  these  are  to  he  found  in  almost  every 
specimen  of  diseased  skin  with  incrustation. 

It  appears  that  Delhi  boil,  Aleppo  evil,  biskra  bouton, 
&c.,  are  essentially  one  and  the  same  disease.  We  think  it 
would  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  employ  some  common 
generic  designation,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  of 
Oriental  sore.  We  cannot  accept  that  of  mycosis  cutis, 
proposed  by  Dr.  Carter.”  Vide  also  observations  by  Dr. 
Geber,*  of  Vienna,  on  Aleppo  evil. 

I  append  herewith  the  cases  from  the  record  of  treatment 
kept  by  me,  G.  1,  Royal  Artillery,  Cawnpore. 

Case  22,  G.  97  (Australian),  fourteen  years  old. 

April  16th,  1884. — ‘^Bursalti.”  Had  been  recently 

fired”  for  chronic  bursal  distension,  accompanied  by  great 
lameness.  The  sores  from  the  onset  assumed  an  unhealthy, 
fungous  aspect,  and  have  now  degenerated  into  a  case  of 
indubitable  bursatti.”  A  great  fungous  mass,  with  a 
speedily  increasing  indurated  base,  and  attended  by  periodi¬ 
cal  tissue  sloughs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ulcerating 
surface,  but  little  or  no  purulent  discharge.  The  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  cellular  nodules,  called  in  the  vernacular 
kunkur,”  though  erroneously,  as  1  have  shown,  not  so 
marked  in  this  case,  as  observed  in  some  of  the  other  cases 
treated  last  year,  probably  because  the  disease  is  perhaps 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  its  course,  and  is  of  recent 
development,  only  a  few  soft  nodules  having  been  removed 

*  ‘Archiv  f.  Dermatol,  u.  Sypli.  Viert.,’  Heft  1874. 
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from  in  front  of  the  sore,  which  is  seated  at  the  bend  of  the 
off  hock. 

Caustics  have  been  latterly  applied,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  down  fungous  excrescences  and  favouring  removal 
of  exaggerated  tissue  developments  ;  desiccants  to  remove 
moisture  from  the  affected  parts  and  prevent  cell  pro¬ 
liferation. 

23rd. — Highest  temperature  recorded  since  date  of 
admission  100*4°  F.  No  pyrexia. 

30th. — Highest  temperature  noted  during  the  past  week 
101*2°  F,  Actual  cautery  applied  twice  during  the  week  to 
the  sore,  to  keep  down  abnormal  developments  of  tissue. 
Dressed  in  the  intervals  with  powdered  chlorate  of  potash. 

May  8th. — Little  or  no  discharge  from  sore.  Removed  a 
few  small,  hard  ^^kunkurs”  by  the  fingers.  Temperature 
of  rectum,  taken  at  different  intervals  since  date  of  last 
entry,  was  found  normal. 

27 th. — No  difference  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  sore. 
Temperature  of  the  rectum,  which  is  taken  daily,  found 
normal.  Dress  sore  with  Acid.  Acetic.  Fort. 

June  21st. — Much  about  the  same.  Temperature  of 
rectum  continues  normal.  Dressings  of  Acid.  Acetic.  Fort, 
morning  and  evening,  and  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  to 
be  used  in  the  intervals. 

July  2nd. — Condition  of  the  sore  pretty  much  the  same 
as  before,  neither  better  nor  worse.  Progressive  debility. 
Patient  receiving  an  extra  allowance  of  ‘‘suttoo’^  and  plenty 
of  green  food.  Treatment  the  same. 

19th. — No  improvement.  The  sore  has  become  stationary. 
Dress  with  Zinci  Chlorid.  Sol. 

21st. — Better,  the  base  of  the  sore  gradually  contracting. 
Temperatare  of  the  rectum  to-day  100°  F. 

23rd. — Edges  of  the  sore  indurated,  and  raised  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  Application 
of  Acid.  Sulphuric,  to  favour  a  slough.  Subsequently 
dressings  of  carbolic  liniment. 

August  26th. — Sore  enlarging  with  wondrous  rapidity. 
Patient  very  much  emaciated  and  cachectic.  Temperature 
of  the  rectum,  taken  this  morning,  102*1°  F.  (For  the  first 
time  the  temperature  has  been  found  so  high  in  this  case 
since  date  of  admission.) 

28th. —  Dressings  of  Acid.  Carbolic,  to  be  continued,  and 
Magn.  Carb.  Pulv.  to  be  dusted  into  the  sore  in  the  intervals, 
to  remove  moisture. 

September  18th. — Increasing  debility,  marked  jaundice, 
and  a  general  scurfy  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  body. 
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notably  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Temperature  of  the 
rectum  102°  F.  Prognosis  unfavorable.  No  treatment 
seems  of  any  avail.  I  recommend  that  he  be  cast.^^ 

23rd. — Recommended  and  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
Annual  Casting  Committee. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  lungs  readily  collapsed 
on  opening  the  thorax,  and  appeared  pale  and  contracted. 
Scattered  on  the  surface  were  a  great  many  cancerous  nodules, 
slightly  depressed  in  their  centre,  cheesy  looking,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fibrous  zone.  No  deposits  in  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  lungs  could  be  traced  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  liver :  its  serous  capsule  presented  old  croupous 
adhesions,  while  more  deeply  embedded  in  the  gland  sub¬ 
stance  were  found  numerous  hard  nodules,  the  same  as  are 
met  with  usually  in  the  sores  locally  seated. 

The  deep  inguinal  and  popliteal  glands  were  enlarged, 
indurated,  and  the  seat  of  an  abundant  calcareous  depo¬ 
sition. 

The  omentum  was  wasted  from  atrophy. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  body  was  generally  pale  and 
flabby,  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  presenting  an  ic- 
terous  hue.  No  evidence  of  any  acute  inflammatory  changes 
in  any  organ  of  the  body. 

(  To  he  continued^ 
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PORTS. 

Letter  from  Professor  James  Law,  in  reply  to  Scoto- 

American.^^ 

Gentlemen, — In  your  October  issue  appears  an  article 
on  Quarantine,^’  by  Scoto-American,”  quoted  from  the 
Chicago  National  Live  Stock  Journal^  which  requires  to  be 
corrected  from  beginning  to  end.  For  reasons  that  need 
not  be  here  mentioned,  I  preferred  to  ignore  its  appearance 
in  the  above  journal,  but  its  reproduction  in  the  Veterina¬ 
rian  demands  some  notice  from  me  as  Chairman  of  the  late 
Treasury  Cattle  Commission. 

Scoto- American’s”  affectation  of  openness  and  inde¬ 
pendence  is  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  suppression  of  his 
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real  name.  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  real  man  is  Elliot,  who  was  engaged  with  Leonard  and 
Estill  in  importing  382  head  of  polled  Angus  and  Galloways, 
quarantined  at  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1883. 

Now,  as  to  the  charges,  Scoto*American”  says  :  Our 
large  importation  of  about  300  head  were  still  allowed  to 
come  ‘  where  too  many  were  before.’  ” 

The  importation  in  question  was  382  head,  not  300,” 
as  he  suggests,  and  which  would  have  been  more  easily 
provided  for. 

Then,  as  to  allowing  them  to  come.  No  control  could  then 
be  exercised  as  to  the  numbers  that  might  be  imported  at 
any  time  at  any  port.  The  habit  of  large  importers  of 
crowding  immense  herds  on  some  one  quarantine,  and  thus 
compelling  a  relaxation  of  the  rules,  and  the  quarantining 
of  some  outside^  led  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  as  one 
of  their  last  official  acts,  to  secure  a  system  of  permits  to 
import^  specifying  number,  date  of  arrival,  and  port,  and 
without  which  no  importation  would  be  allowed.  This 
enables  the  present  officials  to  prevent  overcrowding  in 
quarantine ;  but  at  the  time  referred  to  by  ‘‘  Scoto-American” 
anyone  was  at  liberty  to  land  cattle  at  any  port  without 
previous  announcement.  Again,  in  the  year  referred  to 
(1883),  the  imports  of  cattle  were  increased  beyond  all  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  some  importers  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
overcrowd  the  Government  premises,  so  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  detain  their  stock  at  their  own  farms. 

But,  it  will  be  alleged,  officials  were  notified  of  the 
prospective  arrival  of  the  Leonard  herd. 

Yes,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  entirely  misleading. 
Leonard  wrote  from  Chicago,  May  11th,  1883,  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  importing  250  or  300  head,  and  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  Portland  quarantine  station.  He  sent  a  second 
letter.  May  16th,  from  New  York,  expressing  a  preference 
for  either  Portland  or  Boston  over  Quebec^  and  stating  that 
he  would  be  pleased  with  open  sheds  to  protect  the  stock  from 
sun  and  rain.  On  June  16th  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Dr. 
Thayer,  asking  him  to  provide  for  45  head.  July  1th  a 
second  telegram  was  received  announcing  that  400  head  were 
on  their  way  to  Boston.  On  July  l^ih^five  days  later ^  382 
head  arrived. 

The  first  arrangement  was  for  a  small  number  to  come  to 
Portland.  Later,  the  importer  suggested  the  option  of  Port¬ 
land  or  Boston.  Still  later  accommodation  for  45  head  only 
was  asked,  and  could  have  been  easily  furnished  at  either  of 
these  ports.  Finally, days  before  their  arrival^  a  demand 
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was  made  for  the  accommodation  (^400  head  at  the  port  of 
Boston,  Your  readers  can  judge  where  the  blame  lay. 

No  possible  effort  was  spared  to  meet  the  emergency. 
The  Treasury  rules  that  no  work  should  be  done  except  by 
estimate,  and  after  public  competition,  was  set  aside.  A 
large  gang  of  workmen  was  borrowed  from  the  railway  com¬ 
pany,  and  on  July  18th  the  cattle  were  received  into  exten¬ 
sive  yards  and  sheds,  including  a  stretch  of  woodland, 
furnishing  the  best  possible  shade.  They  had  been  five 
days  without  shade,  exposed  to  the  sun  as  if  they  had  been 
at  pasture ;  but,  as  has  been  shown,  the  responsibility  for 
even  this  discomfort  rested  with  the  importers. 

The  excellence  of  the  accommodations  furnished  to 
Leonard  and  Co.  on  the  18th  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  another  importer  begged  them  for  his  stock,  as  being 
the  most  desirable  on  the  ground,  and  this  on  the  first  hint 
that  they  were  likely  to  be  vacated.  The  quarters  were 

inviting^^  in  a  true  and  not  a  satirical  sense,  as  insinuated 
by  Scoto-American.” 

It  is  not  true  that  any  uncomplimentary  correspondence 
occurred  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasury  Cattle 
Commission  on  this  subject.  The  only  statement  of  the 
Treasury  that  I  know  of  was  a  resume  of  the  facts  above 
recited,  furnished  to  the  Associated  Press  in  response  to  the 
erroneous  statements  of  Leonard  and  Co. 

Learning  of  the  trouble  I  hastened  to  Boston,  and  spent 
two  days  in  seeking  to  secure  the  needful  accommodation, 
but  new  and  unannounced  arrivals  showed  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  provide  for  all  comers,  and,  after  a  third  day’s 
effort,  at  midnight  on  July  22nd  1  roused  Mr.  Leonard  from 
bed,  and  acceded  to  his  demand,  already  made,  to  remove 
his  stock  to  a  secluded  and  well- fenced  farm  at  Concord, 
which  he  had  himself  selected,  and  where  there  would  be 
the  privilege  of  pasturage.  This  decision  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  this  large  herd  had  already  cohabited  twenty-two 
days  (at  sea  and  at  Waltham)  without  any  evidence  of 
infection,  thus  giving  a  reasonable  presumption  of  soundness, 
and  that  at  Concord  they  were  still  in  a  sound  state,  and 
under  our  supervision. 

To  the  concession  was  attached  the  condition  that  the 
stock  should  go  to  Concord  by  rail,  and  be  unloaded  directly 
on  the  grounds.  I  learned  afterwards,  however,  that  the 
owners  set  the  order  at  defiance  and  travelled  the  cattle  by 
road  to  Concord,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  This  violation  of 
quarantine  law  should  have  received  its  merited  punish¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  persistent  watch  along  the  road  revealed  no 
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evidence  of  infection,  and  as  the  herd  was  finally  adjudged 
sound,  the  affair  was  condoned. 

But  nothing  would  satisfy  this  firm  of  importers.  They 
had  offered  to  be  themselves  at  all  the  expense  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  at  Concord.  Notwithstanding  this  they  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Washington,  brought  all  available  political  influ¬ 
ence  to  bear,  and  procured  from  the  Treasury  the  sum  of 
^600  to  cover  all  their  expenses.  Thus  the  money,  so 
necessary  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  station,  was  diverted  into 
a  channel  where  it  could  give  only  temporary  advantage, 
and  thus  the  firm  of  Leonard  and  Co.  carried  out  their  side 
of  the  agreement. 

While  at  Concord  some  of  this  Leonard  herd  obtained 
access  to  Paris-green  and  poisoned  themselves,  but  this 
was  on  the  pasturage  of  the  owner’s  own  choosing,  and  can 
only  be  charged  on  their  own  lack  of  care. 

Scoto- American’s  ”  extraordinary  faculty  for  speaking 
equivocally  renders  it  difficult  to  meet  all  his  inuendoes,  but 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  blames  the  superinten¬ 
dent  with  charging  four  times  the  market  value  for  forage. 
If  this  was  the  case,  it  could  not  seriously  affect  importers, 
as  the  quarantine  was  in  an  uninfected  state,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  buy  in  open  market. 

Scoto-American  ”  complains  that  in  case  of  sicknes  she 
could  secure  no  veterinary  advice,  but  I  think  the  lack 
must  have  resulted  from  his  own  failure  to  seek  it.  Dr. 
Thayer  resides  at  West  Newton,  three  miles  from  the 
quarantine,  and  in  case  of  his  absence,  his  successor.  Dr. 
Bunker,  can  always  be  had.  At  the  worst  the  Waltham 
quarantine  is  only  ten  miles  from  Boston,  where  a  choice  of 
a  dozen  veterinarians  can  be  had.  More  than  this,  on  July 
17th,  1883,1  transferred  Dr. Bose  fromBaltimore  to  Waltham, 
and  he  must  have  been  in  constant  attendance  at  the  quaran¬ 
tine  up  to  the  time  of  the  release  of  Scoto- American’s  ” 
herd.  I  heard  indeed  that  Dr.  Bose  attended  the  sick  bull, 
and  that  owing  to  his  absence  for  a  day  at  the  Portland 
quarantine  a  necropsy  of  the  animal  was  made  by  Dr. 
Bunker. 

The  complaint  of  sloping  stalls  is  too  obscure  for  my 
comprehension,  but  the  smallness  of  the  gutter  is  quite  a 
clear  issue.  This  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
lazy  attendants,  who  would  have  preferred  a  space  a  foot 
deep  so  that  there  would  have  been  less  necessity  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cleanliness.  Then  if  sprains  and  fractures 
occurred  from  slipping  into  this  trench,  would  not  the 
Government  be  responsible  for  the  loss  ? 
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Scoto- American  ”  concludes  with  a  picture  of  his  ideal 
quarantine.  He  would  purchase  a  large  area  alongside  the 
landing  place.  But  to  do  this  he  would  have  needed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  for  the  thousands  actually  appropriated. 
I  found  that  to  purchase  any  suitable  place  (not  at  the 
landing  place,  but  anywhere  on  the  water  front  where  a 
landing  could  be  effected)  for  one  port  only,  would  have  far 
more  than  used  up  the  entire  appropriation  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  Jive  separate  ports. 

The  enclosures,  stalls,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
buildings,  should  he  of  a  more  permanent  character. But 
he  forgets  that  the  problem  demanded  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  four  separate  quarantines  for 
one  year  on  *S50,000 ;  about  $12,000  a  piece.  Even  the 
temporary  erections  provided  could  not  be  supplied  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers,  though  the  first  set  of  estimates  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  a  cheaper  structure  substituted.  They  were, 
however,  well  adapted  to  their  uses,  and  to  the  great  body  of 
importers  gave  perfect  satisfaction. 

“  A  resident  veterinary  surgeon,  young,  active,  and  of  the 
highest  rank,  should  he  appointed.'^  Very  desirable  no  doubt, 
but  such  a  man  as  he  describes  is  usually  found  settled  in  a 
large  city,  and  earning  perhaps  as  much  yearly  as  could  be 
spared  for  the  hire  of  the  site,  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  the  administration  of  any  one  of  the  four  quarantine 
stations. 

Men  who  can  make  such  unfounded  charges  as  those  of 

Scoto- American  ”  are  not  to  be  expected  to  have  a  higher 
idea  of  official  position  than  as  a  means  of  plunder,  and 
hence  we  don’t  wonder  that  he  alleges  that  Government 
salaries  were  pocketed  without  giving  value  received,  and 
thereby  hardship  was  caused  to  importers  ;  and  again,  that 
the  exhaustion  of  the  appropriation  is  usually  an  easy  part 
of  the  business  in  American  management. I  can  assure 
him  that,  administered  on  his  plan,  the  appropriation  would 
have  been  consumed  before  he  had  acquired  a  single  quar¬ 
antine  site,  and  he  would  have  had  to  delay  another  year 
till  a  new  appropriation  enabled  him  to  take  the  first  step 
in  constructing  a  quarantine.  I  can  tell  him  that  after  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  our  Commission  was  complimented 
on  having  expended  but  a  small  portion  of  its  appropriation. 
I  can  assure  him  further  that  afterwards  when  means  were 
so  urgently  needed  for  the  quarantines,  the  salaries  of  some 
of  the  Commissioners  were  not  allowed  to  encroach  on  the 
precious  store,  though  the  incumbent  of  the  place  was  striv¬ 
ing  day  and  night  to  guarantee  American  herds  against 
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imported  pestilence,  and  was  liable  to  forfeit  all  remunera¬ 
tion  in  case  the  next  Congress  failed  to  make  the  next 
yearly  appropriation.  I  can  further  assure  him,  and  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  never  sought  a  position  on  the 
Treasury  Cattle  Commission ;  when  proffered  me  I  accepted 
it  only  conditionally ;  when  Congress  created  a  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  I  urged  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  transfer  our  duties  to  that 
Bureau  and  save  to  the  country  the  expense  of  our  Com¬ 
mission  ;  and  having  received  my  release  I  have  retired 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
my  duty  to  country  and  importers  alike. 

Much  that  I  had  hoped  for  remains  undone,  but  as 
Congress  was  deaf  to  all  representations  of  our  danger  from 
the  contagion  already  domiciled  on  our  soil,  it  seemed 
better  that  the  responsibility  should  rest  directly  on  a 
bureau  having  its  head  quarters  in  Washington  and  in  more 
constant  relation  with  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  Scoto- American  ”  and 
his  fellows  uttered  not  a  word  of  the  danger  of  imported  or 
implanted  contagia  until  the  quarantine  was  instituted ; 
prior  to  that  time  they  took  their  imports  into  the  Western 
States  and  at  once  sold  them,  without  a  shadow  of  compunc¬ 
tion  in  view  of  the  possible  danger  to  the  buyer’s  property  ; 
and  now  their  aim  is  not  to  improve  our  quarantines,  but  to 
discredit  all  quarantine  or  other  clog  which  may  prevent 
them  making  cent,  per  cent,  on  their  transactions. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Oct.  1884. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian? 


DOCKING  HOUSES. 

By  «  B.  C.^^ 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Hilhouse  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  his  letter  in  the 
Veterinarian  for  October,  docking  horses  ”  as  compared 
with  veterinary  surgery  as  a  science.  Mr.  Hilhouse  shows 
his  weak  point,  his  total  inability  to  deal  with  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  when  he  compares  the  operation  of  neurotomy  with 
docking.” 
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I  beg  most  respectfully  to  differ  from  him  when  he  asserts 
that  so  long  as  there  are  horses  and  horses,  tails  and  tails, 
docking  must  be  a  part  of  the  veterinary  programme.”  I 
venture  to  assert  that  docking  will  shortly  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  an  operation  to  be  only  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  dark  ages. 

Neurotomy  as  performed  in  navicular  disease  and  such 
like  painful  diseases  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  is  done 
with  a  definite  object  in  view — a  humane  and  noble  object. 
It  is  an  operation  which  does  credit  to  the  members  of  my 
profession  to  perform.  It  is  an  operation  performed  on  a 
suffering,  worthless,  and  useless  animal  to  relieve  pain,  and 
render  the  same  animal  serviceable  and  often  very  useful. 
It  is  an  operation  which  has  humanity  on  its  side,  and,  I 
would  ask,  can  so  much  be  said  for  docking  ?  ” 

Is  “  docking  ”  performed  to  relieve  any  suffering  or  to 
make  an  animal  more  useful  than  it  otherwise  would  be  ? 
As  it  is  now  performed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  I  most 
emphatically  assert  that  it  is  not.  Mr.  Hilhouse  answers 
the  above  questions  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  To  use 
his  own  words,  “  B — ’s  horse  carries  an  inordinatelength  of 
tail,  and  to  embellish  him,  and  keep  his  money  together  it  is 
thought  good  to  dock  him.”  Here  we  have  the  secret  of 
his  conclusions,  and  I  would  add  to  the  conclusions  of  all 
who  are  of  his  way  of  thinking.  It  has  simply  resolved 
itself  into  a  question  of  appearance  and  money. 

Yours  respectfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian^ 


Pathological  Contributions. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

The  reports  from  the  Netherlands  in  reference  to  the 
extension  of  this  disease  in  that  country  are  unsatisfactory. 
It  appears  that  between  the  7th  of  September  and  the  4th  of 
October,  in  addition  to  8  cases  which  were  detected  in  the 
Spoeling  District,  to  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  confined, 
no  less  than  26  cases  appeared  outside  that  district,  21  of 
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which  were  in  the  Province  of  Zeeland  (near  the  Belgian 
frontier),  4  in  Limburg,  and  1  in  South  Holland. 

An  outbreak  of  this  disease  has  lately  been  reported  at 
Gross  Liisewitz,  near  Neusanitz,  Rostock,  in  Germany. 

In  the  United  States  this  disease  has  appeared  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  in  Chester  County.  During  the  four  weeks  ended 
October  25th,  1884,  there  was  reported  25  outbreaks  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  Great  Britain,  and  110  cattle  were  said  to  have 
been  attacked  by  the  disease.  In  1  outbreak  in  Hampshire 
the  inspector  reported  that  27  cattle  in  one  herd  were 
attacked  in  the  week  ending  October  4th.  There  is  grave 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  report,  as  it  is  seldom 
we  find  that  more  than  2  or  3  cattle  in  a  herd  become  simul¬ 
taneously  affected  with  this  disease. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

During  the  month  of  August,  foot-and-mouth  disease 
prevailed  in  Bulgaria,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Sophia, 
Lorn,  Roustchouk,  and  Varna.  In  eighteen  villages  the 
number  of  sheep  affected  amounted  to  3000. 

In  Switzerland  foot-and-mouth  disease  continues  in  the 
Cantons  of  Appenzell  and  St.  Gall. 

After  a  lapse  of  seven  weeks,  in  which  no  fresh  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  reported  in  Great  Britain,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  this  disease  was  really  exter¬ 
minated,  but  on  November  14th,  an  outbreak  was  reported 
in  Nottinghamshire  on  a  farm  adjoining  Newstead  Abbey, 
among  37  cattle,  12  of  which  were  affected.  The  local 
authority  decided  to  slaughter  the  whole  of  the  animals  on 
the  farm  including  16  pigs. 

The  slaughter  was  carried  out  on  the  20th  and  21st 
November,  not,  however,  before  the  infection  had  been  in 
some  way  conveyed  to  two  adjoining  farms,  where  the  disease 
was  reported  on  the  following  day.  Another  outbreak  has 
occurred  near  Redditch  in  Worcestershire,  in  which  3  out  of 
8  cattle  are  affected. 
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SWINE-FEVER. 

During  the  four  weeks  ended  October  25th,  there  were 
183  outbreaks  of  swine-fever  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  732 
swine  were  attacked,  218  of  which  died.  A  serious  out¬ 
break  of  this  disease  has  occurred  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
Gloucestershire  ;  and  more  recently  it  has  appeared  among 
pigs  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  where  at  the  present 
time  a  large  number  of  pigs  have  been  turned  in  to  feed. 


Pacts  and  Observations. 


Acorn-poisoning. — A  considerable  loss  of  cattle  has  been 
sustained  by  Mr.  Godding,  of  Brimslade,  Wiltshire.  It 
seems  that  eleven  heifers  and  steers  were  turned  into  Savern- 
ake  Forest,  Marlborough,  and  seven  of  them  were  afterwards 
found  dead,  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  poisoned  through 
over-feeding  on  acorns.  It  was  feared  that  the  others  would 
also  die. 

Professor  Robertson,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
London,  has  visited  the  locality  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  resulted 
from  blood-poisoning  produced  by  a  surfeit  of  acorns  or 
beech-nuts. 

Several  agriculturists  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rom- 
sey,  Hants,  have  lately  had  serious  losses  through  cattle 
eating  acorns. 

Russian  Horses. — It  is  stated  that  there  are  nearly 
20,000,000  horses  in  the  58  provinces  of  European  Russia, 
but  so  great  has  become  the  number  exported  that  it  is 
proposed  to  levy  an  export  tax  of  50  gold  roubles  on  every 
horse  valued  at  less  than  300  roubles. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — ClOEBO. 


ACORN  POISONING. 

In  the  Veterinarian  for  July  we  republished  the  results 
of  investigations  which  were  carried  on  in  1868  and  1870  in 
reference  to  a  fatal  disease  among  cattle  due  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  acorns,  which  in  those  years  were  remarkably 
plentiful.  Outbreaks  of  the  same  disease  occurred  in  some 
districts  in  following  years,  and  especially  in  1878  and  1883, 
but  the  losses  which  were  incurred  were  not  sufficient  to 
attract  much  notice.  At  the  present  time  however,  the 
affection  is  again  extensively  prevalent  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  we  have  had  reports  of  losses  in  the  Pinner 
district  (Middlesex),  also  in  Hampshire  in  the  New  Forest, 
in  Devonshire,  in  Herts,  near  Berkhampstead,  in  some  parts 
of  Sussex,  and  in  Wiltshire,  at  Savernake  and  Brimslade. 
Reports,  which  however  require  confirmation,  have  reached 
us  of  the  disease  attacking  sheep  and  swine,  animals  which 
enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  under  ordinary  circumstances 
from  injury  arising  from  the  consumption  of  acorns,  even  in 
large  quantities.  The  quantity  of  acorns  this  year  is  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  the  seeds  remained  on  the  trees  until  grass  had 
ceased  to  grow  j  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  even  the 
animals  which  eat  them  with  impunity  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  suffer  from  the  consumption  of  them  this 
year,  when  the  quantity  appears  to  be  unlimited,  and  there 
is  very  little  herbage  to  modify  their  action. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  present  disease 
among  cattle  on  lands  where  acorns  are  abundant  is  the 
true  acorn  poisoning.  The  symptoms  and  morbid  appear¬ 
ances  are  identical  with  those  of  the  disease  of  1868  and 
1870.  In  fact,  the  only  change  of  conditions  consists  in 
the  fact  of  the  acorns  remaining  on  the  tree  until  they  were 
quite  ripe  and  fully  grown.  In  1868  and  1870  the  seeds 
were  blown  down  by  strong  winds  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
in  an  unripe  state.  We  were  induced  at  the  time  to  suggest 
that  the  unripe  condition  of  the  acorns  had  something  to  do 
with  their  deleterious  bearing  action ;  but  experientia  docet, 
we  are  now  forced  to  admit  that  the  perfectly  ripe  and 

nutty”  acorns  of  1884  are  as  injurious  as  were  the  more 
crude  products  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 


HORSE-POX. 
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That  acorn  poisoning  is  due  to  the  action  of  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  acorns  on  the  blood  is  almost  an  esta¬ 
blished  fact.  It  has  not,  however,  been  proved  that  tannic 
acid  is  the  constituent  which  does  the  harm.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  agent  is  in  some  way  concerned, 
because  even  in  weak  solution  it  exercises  a  curious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  blood-corpuscles,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
recently  republished  article  on  the  subject ;  but  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  action  of  acorns  being  mainly  confined  to 
cattle,  while  sheep,  deer,  and  swine,  as  a  rule  escape,  remains 
inexplicable. 

Tannic  acid  acts  on  all  kinds  of  blood,  even  in  a 
very  marked  manner  on  the  blood  of  the  bird;  it  would 
therefore  have  been  expected  that  the  agent  which  caused 
changes  in  the  blood  of  the  ox  family  would  have  also  in¬ 
duced  similar  alterations  in  the  blood  of  other  domestic 
ruminants,  even  if  animals  of  another  class  had  been  insus¬ 
ceptible.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case,  as  sheep,  deer, 
and  swine  feed  and  flourish  on  the  food  which  is  deadly  to 
cattle,  at  least  when  large  quantities  are  consumed. 

Our  readers  will  not  deem  us  inconsistent  if,  in  connection 
with  the  above  observations,  we  assert  that  acorns  are  a 
valuable  food  for  all  the  animals  of  the  farm,  mixed  with 
other  aliment  as  roots,  bran,  or  hay,  and  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  they  are  not  only  harmless,  but  very  useful  additions 
to  the  list  of  fodder  articles ;  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
admit  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  comes  about  that 
after  reiterated  warning  in  veterinary  and  agricultural  papers 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  stock-owners  continue  to  expose 
their  store  cattle  to  danger  which  may  be  escaped  by  the 
adoption  of  what  is,  in  many  cases  at  least,  the  very  easily 
applied  precaution  of  collecting  the  acorns  and  storing  them 
up  for  use  instead  of  leaving  them  in  a  position  when  they 
are  certain  in  favorable  seasons  to  inflict  serious  injury  on 
the  cattle  which  eat  them  to  excess. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


HORSE-POX  IN  PRANCE. 

Dr.  Blachez  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  last  week  an  epidemic  of  horse-pox  which  lately 
took  place  at  the  Hospice  des  Enfants-Assistes.  The  malady 
was  first  observed  in  the  nursery  into  which  none  but 
syphilitic  infants,  or  those  suspected  to  be  such,  are  received. 
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One  of  the  infants  had  an  ulcer  on  the  lower  lip  with 
enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  glands^  and  the  ass  that 
suckled  it  had  a  deep  excoriation  on  the  teat  which  was 
noticed  two  days  before  the  ulcer  in  the  child.  The  animal 
so  infected  had  for  fifteen  days  suckled  another  infant  that 
had  an  ulcer  on  the  tongue,  which  naturally  gave  rise  to 
suspicions  of  syphilis.  The  epidemic  went  on  extending, 
when  MM.  Fournier  and  Bouley  were  consulted  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  prevalent  malady.  M.  Fournier  was  doubtful 
as  to  its  nature,  but  M.  Bouley,  the  well-known  veterinarian, 
at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  horse-pox,  the  origin  of  which 
had  to  be  sought  for.  It  was  noticed  that  another  infant, 
who  had  been  admitted  twelve  days  previously,  had  both 
its  arms  covered  with  vaccine  pustules  which  were  dressed 
by  the  “  infirmier,'’  who,  having  his  fingers  thus  afiected, 
inoculated  the  teats  of  the  suckling  asses.  Other  asses  were 
also  similarly  affected,  which  was  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this  strange  epidemic  among  the  infants. —  The 
Lancet, 

[If  we  are  to  interpret  Horse-pox  ”  to  mean  equine 
variola,  we  must  confess  that  with  some  fifty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  diseases  of  the  horse — in  town  and  country — we 
have  never  recognised  the  existence  of  such  a  malady. 
Numerous  cases  have  come  under  our  notice  of  so-called 
Horse  pox,”  and  notably  so  a  few  years  since  in  horses 
imported  from  America.  These,  however,  on  investigation 
proved  to  be  cases  of  ecthema,  and  consequently  lacked  the 
essential  characters,  local  or  constitutional,  of  smallpox. 
Our  inoculations  also  of  the  horse  and  ass,  and  of  other 
animals,  such  as  the  sheep,  goat,  and  pig,  with  the  virus  of 
human  variola,  have  invariably  proved  abortive.  With 
bovine  animals  only  have  we  succeeded  after  many  attempts, 
thus  showing  that  even  these  are  not  very  susceptible  to 
contract  variola,  although  from  them  has  thus  been  obtained 
a  modified  virus — vaccine  lymph — which  gives  equal  protec¬ 
tion  to  man  as  a  natural  attack  of  his  smallpox.  We  should 
like  to  know  more  of  the  disease  affecting  the  infants  in  the 
French  Hospital  before  assenting  to  a  statement  that  they 
were  the  subjects  of  equine  variola. — Eds.] 


MILK  AS  A  VEHICLE  OF  DISEASE. 

In  his  recently  published  annual  report  Mr.  Shirley 
Murphy  recalls  the  incidence  of  the  serious  prevalence  of 
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enteric  fever  which,  in  1883,  so  widely  affected  the  district 
of  St.  Pancras,  and  he  points  out  how  necessary  it  is,  in  the 
interests  both  of  milk  vendors  and  milk  consumers,  that  the 
former  should  be  required  so  to  keep  their  books  that  it 
would  be  possible  at  a  glance  to  tell  whether  infectious 
illness  occurring  in  any  special  neighbourhood  were  related 
to  milk  received  from  one  farm  or  another.  We  believe  that 
something  of  this  sort  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
enforced  under  a  revised  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops 
Order,  and  as  to  the  need  of  it  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
There  are  large  dairies  that  now  supply  London  in  such  a 
way  that  the  milk-supply  to  any  one  district  is  intentionally 
brought  on  one  day  from  one  farm,  on  the  next  from 
another ;  and  this  system  of  ‘‘  sandwiching  ”  the  districts, 
whatever  its  real  object  may  be,  is  certainly  such  as  almost 
absolutely  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  discover  the  actual 
source  of  an  infection  the  incubation  period  of  which  is  apt 
to  vary  somewhat.  The  matter  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  dairy 
orders. —  The  Lancet. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  November  5th,  1881. 
Tresent :  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Veterinary  Committee, 

Lord  Egerton  (Chairman)  reported  that  the  Committee 
had  received  letters  from  the  Newcastle  Hide  Inspection 
Society  on  the  subject  of  a  prize  of  £30,  which  they  propose  to 
offer  for  the  best  essay  on  “  Warbles  in  Hides — their  Cause 
and  Prevention  or  Cure,”  and  that  in  accordance  with  their 
request  the  Committee  had  nominated  adjudicators.  A  report 
had  been  received  from  Professor  Axe  on  an  outbreak  of  abor¬ 
tion  and  premature  birth  in  the  ewe  flocks  of  Lincolnshire,  a 
copy  of  which  he  had  furnished  to  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural 
Society.  A  deputation  from  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Committee  in  reference 
to  the  Society’s  recent  veterinary  appointments,  and  delegating 
to  certain  veterinary  surgeons  the  Society’s  authority  to  supply 
the  medicines  recommended  by  Professor  Brown  in  his  paper  on 
the  “  Domestic  Veterinary  Treatment  of  Animals  of  the  Farm 
but  the  Committee  saw  no  reason  to  change  their  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

This  report  having  been  received,  the  Chairman  gave  notice 
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that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  he  would  move  for  the 
removal  of  the  veterinary  grant  for  the  year  1885. 

Mr.  Dent  moved  “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Privy  Council  should  issue  such  an  order, 
binding  upon  all  local  authorities  in  counties  and  boroughs  in 
Grreat  Britain,  as  may  provide  for  the  satisfactory  isolation 
of  all  animals  in  infected  places,  and  the  disinfection  of  all 
persons  and  things  which  may  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
same,  and  so  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  licences  for  the 
removal  of  cattle  from  the  district  of  one  local  authority  to 
another.”  Mr.  Dent  stated  that  the  local  authorities  of  the 
northern  counties  had  already  had  one  conference  on  the  matter, 
and  proposed  to  hold  another  ;  and  he  believed  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Privy  Council  only  wanted  some  pressure  put  upon 
them.  There  was  already  an  order  by  which,  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  place  was  declared  an 
infected  circle,  out  of  which  no  infected  animal  could  be  moved  ; 
but  we  wanted  to  ensure  that  these  animals  should  be  carefully, 
watched,  and  that  all  infected  animals  should  be  carefully 
isolated.  As  at  the  present  moment  there  was  no  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  it  appeared  to  him  that  this  was  the  time  to  take 
action,  with  the  view  of  stamping  out  any  case  that  might  unfor¬ 
tunately  occur.  Such  an  order  as  he  contemplated  would  do 
away  with  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  and  frauds,  that  is,  the 
issue  of  licences  for  the  removal  of  cattle,  and  it  would  also,  he 
believed,  enable  all  the  markets  to  be  kept  open,  and  the  trade 
of  the  country  would  be  very  little  interfered  with. 

After  a  conversation  Mr.  Wahefield  seconded  Mr.  Dent’s 
motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Brown  reported  that,  since  August  6th,  fresh  out¬ 
breaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  been  reported  as  follows  :  — 
Week  ended  August  16th,  two  outbreaks  ;  August  23rd,  three; 
August  30th,  three ;  September  6th,  one ;  September  13th, 
three  ;  September  20th,  one.  Total,  thirteen.  These  outbreaks 
occurred  in  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Kent,  Leicester,  and  jNor- 
folk.  The  whole  of  the  diseased  animals  had  recovered  by 
October  11th,  and  since  that  time  no  case  had  been  reported  to 
the  Agricultural  Department. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  then  adopted. 


ROYAL  (DICK’S)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

•  EDINBURGH. 

OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION. 

^  The  introductory  lecture  to  the  winter  session  at  this  Institu¬ 
tion  was  delivered  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  October,  by  Dr. 
James.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  students.  Bailie  Hall, 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost,  presided,  and 
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there  were  also  present  Councillors  Drjbrough,  Macdougald, 
M‘Intosli,  and  Robertson;  Colonel  Gillon,  of  Wallhouse;  the 
Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Skinner)  ;  Deputy  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Harris)  ; 
City  Chamberlain  (Mr.  Adam)  ;  Dr.  Ferguson,  Edinburgh  In¬ 
stitution  ;  Dr.  Imlach,  late  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
Dr.  Gibb ;  and  the  following  veterinary  surgeons  : — Messrs. 
Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  Aitken,  sen.,  Edinburgh ;  Borthwick, 
Kirkliston  ;  Thomson,  A.V.D.,  Scots  Greys ;  Galloway,  Perth  ; 
Calvert,  Middleham;  Prentice,  Veterinary  Department,  Privy 
Council,  Ireland,  &c. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  some  introductory  remarks, 
spoke  of  the  College  as  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that  so  long  as  it  possessed  such  a  staff  as 
the  present  they  need  not  fear  for  its  future  success. 

Dr.  James  then  delivered  the  following  address : 

Me.  Chairman-  and  Gentlemen, — In  addressing  you  for  the 
first  time  at  the  commencement  of  another  year  my  first  duty 
is  as  plain  as  it  is  pleasant.  It  is  simply  to  offer  you  all  a  hearty 
welcome  to  our  College.  To  those  of  you  who  have  already  done 
work  within  its  walls  I  will  express  the  hope  that  you  return 
refreshed  and  invigorated  for  further  study.  To  those  of  you 
who  are  here  for  the  first  time  I  would,  with  the  same  good  wishes, 
offer  my  congratulations  on  your  having  determined  to  follow  the 
profession  of  medicine.  Our  profession  is  one  which  is  ex¬ 
celled  by  no  other  in  directly  furthering  the  wellbeing  and 
happiness  of  the  community,  and  it  is  peculiarly  alone  in  that 
it  affords  material  of  a  nature  especially  likely  to  enlarge  the 
intellect,  broaden  the  sympathies,  and  elevate  all  who  enter  upon 
its  study.  Our  profession  is  not  one  which  is  likely  to  be  chosen 
by  those  whose  ambition  in  life  is  the  attainment  of  public 
renown  or  the  amassing  of  great  wealth  ;  but  it  is  certainly  one 
which  will  afford  something  far  better,  viz.  happiness,  and  one 
which  teaches  us  philosophically  to  put  at  their  proper  value 
such  objects  of  ambition  as  titles,  renown,  and  great  wealth,  at 
the  same  time  enabling  us,  if  we  conscientiously  use  the  energies 
which  Providence  has  given  us,  to  obtain  as  much  as  is  good  for 
us  to  desire  of  each.  Let  me  therefore  again  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  those  of  you  who  begin  medical  study,  with  the 
surety  that,  as  years  roll  over  your  heads,  your  appreciation  of  it 
will  ever  tend  to  rise. 

But  now,  gentlemen,  it  is  usual  for  one  of  your  teachers 
who  has  the  honour  of  giving  the  inaugural  address  to  discuss 
with  you  some  topic  of  interest.  I  propose  now  to  do  this,  but 
I  must,  in  the  first  place,  confess  that  I  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  for  this  a  suitable  subject.  This  is  not  from  any  lack 
of  such  ;  our  profession  alw'ays  presents  enough  of  interesting 
and  instructive  material,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  it  is  my 
bounden  duty  to  make  myself  comprehensible  to  you  all,  I  must 
endeavour  to  select  some  topic  which  those  of  you  who  are  just 
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beginning  in  the  profession  are  able  to  understand.  Just  as  the 
speed  of  a  fleet  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  slowest  vessels  com¬ 
posing  it,  so  must  I  confine  my  remarks  within  the  limits  of 
comprehension  of  those  who  are  as  yet  practically  ignorant  of 
medical  knowledge.  My  choice  is  therefore  somewhat  limited. 
Let  me,  however,  do  my  best  in  the  choice,  and  make  a 
beginning. 

You  all  know  that  there  have  existed  men  who  are  commonly 
and  justly  called  the  fathers  of  medicine.  Of  such  men  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Gfalen,  JEsculapius,  &c.,  are  examples.  They  lived  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  They  practised  with  success,  they  founded 
schools,  and  wrote  works  which  are  still  regarded  with  respect, 
admiration,  and  even  veneration.  Well,  now,  suppose  that 
any  one  of  these  great  and  good  men  were  suddenly  to  revisit 
this  world,  and  were  desirous  of  again  engaging  in  medical  prac¬ 
tice,  he  would,  of  course,  have  to  obtain  a  diploma,  i.e.  he 
would  have  to  pass  the  examinations.  Would  he  be  likely  to 
pass  ?  Certainly  not.  He  would  certainly  fail.  And  although 
we  may  not  consider  the  examining  boards  of  the  present  day 
to  be  perfect,  we  should  have  to  allow  that  in  this  case  they 
had  acted  rightly,  and  that  the  rejection  was  just.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  how  the  great  physicians  of  antiquity  would  in¬ 
fallibly  fail  in  the  profession  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Gleorge 
Balfour,  in  an  introductory  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  some  years  ago,  de¬ 
scribed  a  supposed  visit  of  one  of  them  (Hippocrates)  to  the 
Edinburgh  Boyal  Infirmary.  I  should  like  to  give  you  this 
description  in  full,  but  inasmuch  as  were  I  to  do  so  I  should  be 
taking  up  more  of  your  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  I 
shall  merely  give  you  a  resume. 

Dr.  Balfour  pictures  him  going  up  the  main  staircase  of  the 
infirmary  into  one  of  the  wards,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  physicians  and  students,  enunciating  some  of  his  views  on 
disease.  He  depicts  the  surprise  with  which  he  looks  at  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  manipulations,  the  amazement  with  which  he 
regards  the  resulting  reactions,  and  the  feeling  of  discomfiture 
which  he  experiences  when  he  is  asked  which  of  the  sugar 
tests  he  prefers.  Finally,  Dr.  Balfour  describes  the  physician, 
after  showing  him  a  good  example  of  the  cracked-pot  sound,  as 
handing  him  a  stethoscope  to  listen  to  a  good  example  of  bron- 
cophony.  To  use  now  Dr.  Balfour’s  own  words :  “  The  word 
has  a  Greek  ring  about  it,  and  thinking  he  may  understand  it 
better  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand  Hippocrates  takes  it,  and, 
uncertain  what  to  do  with  it,  looks  first  at  it  and  then  through 
it ;  considers  whether  he  should  listen  to  it  as  to  the  moaning  of 
the  sea  in  a  shell,  or  whether  the  sound  is  to  be  produced  by 
blowing  through  it  as  a  trumpet,  and  utterly  bewildered  by  all 
he  has  heard  and  seen,  suddenly  recollects  an  important  engage¬ 
ment  in  Thessaly,  and  with  many  thanks  returns  the  wonderlul 
but  unknown  instrument,  and  departs  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser 
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man,  fully  conscious  that  if  called  upon  to  pass  a  clinical  exami¬ 
nation  of  to-day  he,  the  great  clinicist  of  antiquity,  would 
infallibly  be  found  wanting.” 

So  much  for  progress  in  the  infirmary.  Let  us,  however, 
follow  him  further.  Discomfited  by  the  poor  appearance  which 
he  has  made  here,  but  unwilling  altogether  to  confess  himself 
beaten,  let  us  suppose  that  he  determines  to  find  out  if  he 
cannot  make  a  better  appearance  in  another  establishment,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  he  pays  us  a  visit  in  the  Hoyal  Dick  Vete¬ 
rinary  College.  He  had  studied  diseases  among  animals,  and 
he  is  conscious  that  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  equine  dis¬ 
orders  is  known  at  the  present  day.  He  comes  to  us  here, 
therefore,  trusting  to  do  better.  He  is,  of  course,  courteously 
received.  Pie  is  shown  through  the  dissecting  room  and 
museums,  where,  as  comparatively  few  words  have  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  between  him  and  his  hosts,  he  begins  to  feel  again 
somewhat  at  ease.  It  is  only  for  a  moment,  however.  On  a 
table  are  displayed  an  array  of  microscopes,  and  although  he 
previously  had  been  afraid  of  exposing  his  ignorance  by  examin¬ 
ing  them,  his  curiosity  now  gets  the  better  of  his  discretion,  and, 
following  the  example  of  his  hosts,  he  looks  through  them.  Here 
he  is  again  dumbfoundered ;  a  section  of  bone,  with  its  lacunae 
and  canaliculi,  appears  to  him  like  nothing  else  than  an  army  of 
spiders,  a  drop  of  blood  like  a  lot  of  peas  than  anything  else  he 
knows  of ;  and  when  he  views  the  magnified  head  of  the  cysti- 
cercus,  with  its  suckers  and  double  row  of  hooks,  he  starts  back 
in  fear  of  bodily  harm.  Politely  appearing  not  to  have  observed 
his  expression  of  amazement  and  trepidation,  we  begin  to  ask 
him  a  few  questions,  and  the  microscope  being  present  in  our 
minds,  our  questions  are  made  in  connection  with  them.  We 
ask  him  if  he  is.  in  the  habit  of  using  the  immersion  lens,  or  what 
staining  fluid  he  prefers  to  demonstrate  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  ? 
To  such  questions  he,  as  formerly,  has  recourse  to  feigning  a 
little  deafness  ;  and  when  we  further  endeavour  to  discover  his 
views  on  chicken  cholera,  or  on  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  of 
hydrophobia,  he  quite  collapses.  He  again  recollects  his  import¬ 
ant  engagement  m  Greece,  and  hurries  off,  more  than  ever  con¬ 
scious  that  for  him  to  attempt  to  pass  through  the  portals  of  the 
profession  to-day  would  be  the  courting  of  a  decisive  and  igno¬ 
minious  defeat.  But  now  let  us  follow  him  still  further.  We 
will  suppose  the  utterly  bewildered  old  gentleman,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  public  gaze,  slowly  wending  his  way  along  Clyde 
Street.  So  confounded  is  heat  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  that 
he  at  first  cannot  even  think.  By  the  time,  however,  that  he  has 
reached  Elder  Street  he  is  so  far  recovered  that  he  is  able  to 
meditate,  and  as  he  slowly  paces  along  Swinton  Eow  he  begins 
to  realise  the  tremendous  advances  which  medical  science  has 
made  in  this  globe  since  he  was  one  of  its  inhabitants.  “  Why,” 
cogitates  he,  “  physicians  must  nowadays  be  able  to  cure  every 
disease  j  pain  and  suflfering  must  be  at  an  end  in  the  world,  and 
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of  course  death  in  man  and  animals  must  be  a  most  infrequent 
occurrence.”  But  just  at  this  moment  he  emerges  into  the 
somewhat  open  piece  of  ground  at  the  east  end  of  Swinton  Row 
and  he  is  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  for  an  array  of  sombre- 
looking  vehicles,  drawn  by  as  sombre-looking  specimens  of  the 
equine  race,  meets  his  gaze.  Instinct  tells  him  what  this  means, 
that  he  has  come  upon  an  establishment  the  function  of  which 
is  the  due  disposal  of  the  dead.  “  So,  so !”  he  thinks  to  himself, 
“  people  must  still  die and  as  he  discovers  the  large  number  of 
the  vehicles,  “  they  must  die  too  in  quantities.”  Moreover,  that 
“  doctors  can’t  prevent  them  dying  at  inconvenient  hours,”  is 
what  he  concludes,  as  he  sees  the  words  “  night-bell  ”  written 
conspicuously  on  a  sign-board.  A  grim  smile  now  crosses  his 
countenance,  and  he  determines,  before  going  back  to  Greece, 
that  he  will  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  mortality  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  What  he  finds  out  certainly  surprises  him.  He 
learns  from  the  books  and  periodicals  that  the  mortality  appa¬ 
rently  has  not  diminished,  for  probably  in  the  same  column  of  a 
daily  paper  he  learns  that  in  one  part  of  the  world  hundreds 
of  human  beings  are  dying  of  cholera,  and  in  another  hundreds 
of  cattle  have  had  to  be  slaughtered  for  disease.  He  disco¬ 
vers  also  that  scientific  opinion  as  to  the  causation  of  disease 
is  anything  but  settled.  On  the  one  hand,  he  finds  certain 
scientific  men  upholding  the  view  that  the  bacillus  is  the  sole 
cause  of  tubercular  disease,  and  on  the  other,  equally  credible 
witnesses  testifying  that  it  is  almost  absolutely  guiltless  of  pro¬ 
ducing  such  dire  results.  In  the  medical  journal  of  one  week 
he  finds  that  the  fountain  and  origin  of  cholera,  the  comma 
bacillus,  has  been  detected  by  the  observer,  and  in  that  of  the 
next  he  finds  that  another  distinguished  observer,  in  order  to  put 
the  matter  right,  has  bad  a  dish  of  comma  bacillus  for  breakfast 
and  is  not  a  Mt  the  worse.  He  cannot  but  admire  the  cool  in¬ 
trepidity  in  the  cause  of  science  of  such  an  individual  and  of 
those  who  have  declared  themselves  willing  to  test  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  efficacy  of  the  inoculation  of  the  attenuated  virus  of 
rabies,  but  all  this  he  considers  simply  shows  that  our  advance 
in  the  healing  art  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  though 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  scientific  appliances  of  the  present  day, 
yet  his  practical  work,  i.  e.  the  curing  of  disease,  was  about  as 
far  advanced  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  now. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  questions  which  I  wished  to 
illustrate.  They  are  ones  which  you  will  often  hear  stated, 
which  you  will  feel  bound  to  criticise,  and  ones  which  at  the 
beginning  of  your  medical  studies  may  appropriately  be  con¬ 
sidered.  They  are  (1)  that  medical  science  has  made  tremen¬ 
dous  progress  since  the  time  of  the  so-called  fathers  of  medicine, 
and  yet  (2)  it  has  really  been  asserted  that  the  practice  of  to-day 
has  made  no  corresponding  advance. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  question  first.  How  is  it  that  the 
old  physicians  were  so  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  ? 
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It  was  simply  because  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
properties  and  functions  of  the  body  in  health.  But  you  will 
again  ask,  Why  was  their  acquaintance  with  the  functions  and 
properties  of  the  body  so  slight  ?  It  was  not  because  they  were 
dehcient  in  brain  power.  As  far  as  this  is  concerned  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  were  in  no  way  our  inferiors,  and  in 
sculpture,  poetry,  and  philosophy  they  have  given  abundant 
evidence  of  this.  How  then  was  it  ?  The  answer  is  that  they 
were  almost  absolutely  devoid  of  the  physical  means  necessary 
for  investigation.  They  could  examine  the  outside  of  a  patient 
during  life  and  the  inside  after  death,  but  all  the  information 
gained  was  merely  that  which  could  be  obtained  by  the  unaided 
senses.  How  different  from  now.  By  our  knowledge  of  optics 
we  can  construct  instruments  which  enable  us  to  see  clearly 
objects  hundreds  and  thousands  of  times  too  minute  for  the 
naked  eye.  By  chemistry  we  have  means  of  testing  the  com¬ 
position  of  bodies,  infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  old  physi¬ 
cians  ever  dreamed  of,  and  our  knowledge  of  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  functions  of  the  body 
which  is  as  clear  as  that  of  the  fathers  of  medicine  was  the 
reverse. 

Thus,  then,  for  our  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pro¬ 
perties  and  functions  of  the  body,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
sciences — physics,  chemistry,  &c. ;  and  if  we  could  at  present 
enter  into  this  subject  more  fully,  we  should  find  that  as  our 
acquaintance  with  the  latter  has  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
former  has  correspondingly  advanced. 

But  now  let  us  see  what  can  be  said  to  the  second  question. 
Has  the  practical  aspect  of  the  profession  made  corresponding 
progress  ?  This  can  be  simply  answered.  In  the  year  1530  the 
average  longevity  was  21 ’21  years,  whilst  between  1814  and 
1833  it  was  40'68  years,  i.  e.  as  large  a  number  of  people  now 
live  to  seventy  years  as  lived  to  forty  years  300  years  ago. 
Now,  this  means  progress  not  only  in  relation  to  man,  but  in  all 
that  concerns  humanity ;  it  means  a  corresponding  advance  in 
our  knowledge  of  how  best  to  deal  with  all  those  creatures  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  man  is  so  intimately  dependent. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  that  we  understand  that  medical  science 
has  advanced,  and  that  pari  passu  with  this  advance  there  has 
been  a  gradual  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  humanity,  are 
there  any  practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  these  considera¬ 
tions  ?  There  are  indeed  many,  but  perhaps  the  chief  of  these 
is  that,  inasmuch  as  we  succeed  to  an  inheritance  of  scientific 
knowledge,  precious  to  us  as  being  a  great  source  of  the  health 
and  happiness  we  enjoy,  it  is  our  boimden  duty  so  to  use  our 
energies  as  to  make  full  use  of  that  knowledge,  and  also  so  to 
act  as  to  transmit  it  improved  to  those  who  succeed  us.  We 
should  remember  that  the  fact  of  our  being  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  in  every  way  immensely  superior  to  those  which  our 
forefathers  occupied,  whilst  it  increases  our  comforts,  increases 
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also  our  responsibilities.  We  work  as  it  were  upon  capital  which 
has  gradually  accumulated  as  the  result  of  hundreds  of  years  of 
patient  labour,  and  we  must  not  be  content  with  simply  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  interest,  but  remember  that  it  is  our  simple  duty  to 
do  as  we  have  been  done  by. 

It  is  to  us  all  a  matter  of  the  most  sincere  gratification  that 
we  have  only  to  look  around  to  discover  that  we  are  still  asso¬ 
ciated  with  men  who  have  well  borne  the  trust  which  they 
inherited.  Of  this  the  College  in  which  we  now  stand  is  a  noble 
example.  It  is  an  institution  which  owes  its  origin  to  no  act  of 
royal  favour,  to  no  enactment  of  a  commission  appointed  by 
Parliament,  but  to  the  honest  w^ork  and  unflagging  energy  of 
one  who  did  his  duty  to  his  fellows,  who,  recognising  that  science 
must  be  progressive,  endeavoured  so  to  act  as  to  render  it  better 
in  the  world  when  he  left  than  when  he  entered  it.  He  was  one 
who  had  a  real  influence  on  his  fellows ;  he  could  comprehend 
what  the  times  required  of  them  and  put  them  in  action.  As  a 
representative  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  he  was  the  best, 
he  was  essentially  a  great  man. 

Moreover,  in  connection  with  the  debt  which  medical  science 
owes  to  William  Hick,  there  is  another  aspect  to  which  I  wish 
for  a  few  moments  to  advert.  In  this  age,  in  which  the  subject 
of  education  is  occupying  such  a  prominent  position,  in  which  it 
is  regarded  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  we  are  of  course  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  establishments 
endowed  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  its  benefits.  But  we  are, 
I  think,  rather  inclined  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  themselves  require  to  be  educated.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  where  a  number  of  men  are  set  apart  from  their 
fellows  to  impart  instruction  in  several  branches,  there  becomes 
developed  in  them  a  tendency  to  insist  too  much  upon  the  value 
of  special  knowledge.  The  professors  and  teachers  in  such  in¬ 
stitutions  are,  of  course,  appointed  for  special  subjects,  and  it  is 
well  that  this  should  be  so ;  but  this,  like  everything  else  in 
this  imperfect  world  of  ours,  has  the  drawback  in  that  it  is  apt 
to  lead  them  to  look  at  everything  through  too  narrow  an  aper¬ 
ture.  They  know  that  there  are  certain  grooves  along  w'hich 
minds  have  to  be  trained  to  run  ;  they  are  apt  to  make  the  grooves 
so  deep  that  they  can  see  nothing  on  either  side.  On  this  point 
Comte  says,  “  The  specialising  system  is  apt  to  result  in  a  sort 
of  academic  idiotcy  and  again,  “  The  academic  system  narrows 
the  mind  and  blights  the  imagination,  but  its  tendency  to  dwarf 
the  sympathies  and  degrade  the  character  is  still  more  certain.” 
This  is  very  strong  language,  but  though  we  need  not  go  so  far 
as  Comte  has  done,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  in  it  a 
certain  amount  of  truth.  Now,  I  think  we  must  congratulate 
ourselves  with  the  issues,  that  in  our  College  this  danger  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  for  this  again  we  have  to  thank  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  foresight  of  William  Dick.  Through  our  organic  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  we  may  rest 
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assured  that  the  work  done  by  our  College  will  advance  with  the 
times.  "We  know  that  the  work  is  being  jealously  regarded  by 
men  who  recognise  that  science  must  be  progressive  and  whose 
training  and  occupations  tend  to  enable  them  to  view  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  College  from  a  wider  standpoint  than  that  occupied 
by  those  who  labour  solely  within  its  walls.  With  a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  College  and  the  Council,  we,  in  the 
former,  need  have  fear  neither  for  the  College  nor  for  science  in 
the  future  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  conviction 
that  it  would  be  better  for  medical  science  in  this  city  if  this 
influence  of  its  Town  Council  could  be  further  extended. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  medical  education,  there  is  another 
matter  which  I  think  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  intimately  con¬ 
cerns  all  of  us.  You  know  that  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  makes  it  a  rule  that  no  teacher  should  be  an  examiner. 
That  this  is  a  wise  rule,  in  that  it  obviates  the  risk  of  a  teacher 
examining  his  own  pupils,  we  must  all  express  our  unqualified 
assent.  But  it  has  the  drawback  in  that  it  cuts  out  entirely 
from  the  Examining  Board  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  examine, 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  ahead  of  science,  to  know  what 
students  should  know,  and  to  detect  in  what  they  lack.  Of  course 
it  is  easier  to  point  out  a  fault  than  to  procure  a  remedy,  but  with 
this  modified,  and  with  written  exercises,  we  should  have  equality 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  got. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  you  are  entitled  to  expect  that  I 
should  offer  you  some  words  of  practical  advice.  Well,  on  this 
I  shall  be  brief. 

Eirst,  as  regards  your  conduct  to  yourselves  and  to  your  fellows 
I  say  absolutely  nothing,  as  this  is  a  matter  for  personal  influ¬ 
ence  and  cannot  be  imparted  by  words.  You  all  know  the  saying. 
Example  is  better  than  precept.  I  should  almost  be  inclined  to 
say  precept  had  better  be  left  out  altogether  ;  for  precept  with 
example  is  useless,  and  precept  without  example  is  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  useless.  1  therefore  let  this  alone. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  connected  with  your  every¬ 
day  life  in  which  one  who  has  passed  through  the  mill  may  be 
able  to  offer  council. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  advise  you  all  to  be  methodical.  Have 
regular  hours  for  work,  and  regular  hours  for  rest.  I  do  not  say 
have  long  hours  for  work  ;  with  regular  hours  you  are  far  more 
likely  to  succeed. 

Secondly,  as  students  work  up  each  subject  equally.  You 
will  doubtless  often  find  one  more  captivating  than  another,  and 
will  therefore  be  inclined  to  devote  attention  to  it  to  the  neglect 
of  the  rest ;  or  you  may  find  a  subject  so  devoid  of  interest  that 
you  would  rather  avoid  it  altogether.  Avoid  this.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  specialise  by-and-by. 

Lastly,  take  care  of  your  health.  Bemember,  that  without  it 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done.  He  who  neglects  his  health  may, 
as  Johnson  puts  it,  be  justly  represented  not  only  as  a  spend- 
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thrift  of  his  own  happiness,  but  as  a  robber  of  the  public.  Let 
your  motto  be,  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano,  and  you  can  look 
upon  the  future  with  confidence. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Dr.  James  for  his  address. 

Principal  Walley  then  made  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  connection  which  existed  between  the  College,  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  He- 
said  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  see,  some  time  ago,  a  statement 
made  at  one  of  the  veterinary  medical  associations,  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  placed  in  a  position  on  the  Examining  Board  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  the  municipal  bodies  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  as  also  the  Highland  Society,  to  interfere  with  any  action 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  might  see  fit  to  take 
in  connection  with  veterinary  education.  It  would,  he  thought, 
have  been  quite  as  well  if  this  gentleman  referred  to  had  taken 
a  little  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  connection  of  these  three  influential  bodies  with  the  pro¬ 
fession  before  giving  utterance  to  such  remarks.  In  reference 
to  the  Edinburgh  Corporation,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  noto¬ 
riety  that  there  existed  between  them  and  this  School  the  closest 
possible  connection,  seeing  that  they  were  the  trustees  under 
the  late  Professor  Dick’s  will,  that  Professor  Dick  himself  had 
been  during  his  life  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  and  that 
that  body  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement 
and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  veterinary  and  medical  professions, 
but  of  all  professions  and  sciences  which  were  of  use  to  the 
w'orld  at  large.  The  Glasgow  Corporation  had  showed  the  same 
desire  to  assist  the  profession,  and  had  also  exliibited  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  education  generally.  As  to  the 
Highland  Society,  its  connection  with  educational  matters  dated 
back  exactly  one  hundred  years,  at  which  time  it  was  esta¬ 
blished  not  as  an  agricultural,  but  as  an  educational  body,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands  in  particular.  Some  years  elapsed 
before  it  took  up  the  position  of  an  agricultural  body,  and 
it  w’as  not  until  1831  that  it  showed  its  regard  for  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession,  when  it  assisted  Professor  Dick  to  place  the 
profession  in  a  honorable  position  in  this  country,  and  since 
that  time  it  had  done  more  to  encourage  veterinary  science 
than  any  other  body  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  now  it 
extended  the  hand  of  encouragement  to  the  veterinary  students 
of  this  country.  Surely  these  facts  were  sufficient  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  three  bodies  mentioned  to  keep  a  jealous  and 
w’atchful  eye  upon  the  doings  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  and  to  come  forward  when  they  thoui^ht  that  matters 
were  being  carried  too  far,  and  utter  a  word  of  protest.  When 
they  took  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  large  expenditure  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  diploma, 
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they  would  see  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  increase  the 
burdens  put  upon  students,  and  to  further  handicap  the  good 
men  who  came  forward  from  districts  in  which  their  brethren 
were  perforce  content  to  live  in  huts  such  as  a  lowland  cottar 
would  despise,  and  who  could  never  expect  to  make  anything 
more  than  a  miserable  pittance  (often  inferior  to  the  pay  of  a 
third-rate  clerk)  by  the  practice  of  the  profession. 

The  Principal  then  went  on  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  E-oyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  that  when  up  till  last 
year  there  were  only  two  representatives  of  Scotland  in  the 
Council  of  that  College,  and  at  present  only  one  man  residing  in 
Scotland  who  was  a  member  of  the  Examining  Board,  he  thought 
it  was  pretty  plain  that  justice  had  scarcely  been  done  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  this  respect.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  and  so  far  had 
been  partially  successful,  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  During 
the  last  year  not  only  had  Professor  Williams  and  himself  occu¬ 
pied  positions  on  the  Council,  but  Professor  McCall,  of  Glasgow, 
had  been  added,  and  he  was  proud  to  say  their  friend  Mr.  John 
Borthwick  had  been  put  on  as  Vice-President.  More  than  that, 
the  other  day  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  that  the  Examining  Board  should  be  enlarged,  and 
he  was  happy  to  tell  them  that  Mr.  Borthwick  was  chosen  as  an 
Examiner.  (Applause.)  Another  item  of  news  was  that  a  syl¬ 
labus  was  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Examiners,  so  that  students 
should  know  what  they  were  going  to  be  examined  upon  at  each 
table.  (Applause.)  They  had  also  got  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
students’ marks,  which  would' perhaps  assist  them  a  little.  As 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  Royal  College,  it  had  in  the  past 
occupied  an  ordinary  dwelling-house ;  but  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  it  was  agreed  to  erect  a  building.  The  site  was  pur¬ 
chased,  a  good  deal  of  the  necessary  money  obtained,  and  he 
hoped  before  long  there  would  be  a  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  worthy  of  the  profession.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Gillon  said  he  was  delighted  to  see  so  many  students 
present,  and  when  he  looked  back  to  the  time,  now  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  when  he  first  remembered  the  College,  he  saw  a  great 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  numbers,  but  in  the  condition  and 
the  appearance  of  students.  (Applause.)  An  effort  was  made 
some  years  ago,  with  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  to  get  a 
Veterinary  College  for  Scotland  alone,  separate  from  London. 
Whether  many  agreed  with  him  in  that  he  knew  not,  but  the 
Highland  Society  made  that  determined  effort,  and  if  they  were 
backed  up  he  thought  they  would  make  another.  (Applause.) 

On  the  motion  of  Councillor  DryhrougTi  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Principal  Walley  and  the  other  professors  ;  and  with 
similar  compliments  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Dr.  Aithen, 
and  to  the  strangers,  by  Principal  Walley,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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OPENING  OF  SESSION. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  began  on  Wednesday,  29th 
October,  when  the  Introductory  Address  to  the  students  was 
delivered  by  Principal  McCall.  The  proceedings  took  place,  as 
usual,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  College,  at  83  and  85,  Buccleuch 
Street,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell  in  the 
chair.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  students  the  following 
gentlemen  among  others  were  present : — Rev.  R.  Blair,  Cambns- 
lang ;  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  Easterhouse ;  Rev.  A.  R.  Story,  Carmunn- 
nock  ;  Rev.  D.  Watson,  Woodside  Church  ;  Dr.  Moore,  Greenhall, 
Blantyre ;  Dr.  Knox,  Royal  Infirmary;  W.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Writer; 
John  Wordie,  Esq.  ;  J.  Cuthbert,  Esq.  ;  J.  MTntosh,  Esq.  ;  D. 
Forsyth,  Esq  ,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ;  W.  Moore,  Esq.  ;  James  Miller,  Esq.  ; 
Professors  Limont,  Cooke,  Macqueen,  Renfrew,  and  Stewart, 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College ;  Professor  Lewis,  New  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  veterinary  surgeons  were  also  present : — Messrs. 
G.  H.  Fenton,  A.V.D. ;  M‘Gill,  London ;  Houston  and  M‘Geoch 
Paisley  ;  Robinson,  jun.,  Greenock  ;  Kerr,  Dairy  ;  M'Gregor,  Ayr  ; 
Bowie,  Stranraer;  Campbell,  Kirkcudbright  ;  Constable,  Inchture ; 
Hunter,  Dundee;  Freeland,  Blairgowrie;  Brown,  Holytown  ; 
Jarvie,  Carluke ;  Nesbit,  Galston  ;  McDonald,  Campbeltown  ; 
Gabbie,  Dundalk ;  Gardner,  Helensburgh  ;  Peddie,  Cathcart ; 
Browmlie,  Coatbridge ;  M'Gregor,  Dumbarton  ;  Taylor,  Cathkin  ; 
Allan,  Clarkston  ;  MHlwraith,  Milngavie ;  W.  Anderson,  R. 
Mitchell,  J.  Weir,  Tweedley,  Boyle,  Frew,  Wyper,  Muir,  and 
Wallace,  Glasgow. 

Professor  McCall  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — As  is  customary  on  all  such 
occasions  as  the  present,  we  inaugurate  the  duties  of  the  Winter 
Session  by  the  delivery  of  an  introductory  address  to  the  students ; 
and  as  the  veterinary  horizon  has  for  some  time  been  clouded  with 
subjects  of  grave  importance,  not  only  to  the  students,  but  also  to 
the  profession  and  the  public,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  that 
I  should  deliver  the  introductory  address  to-day,  and  make  these 
more  especially  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  its  constitution  and  powers,  its  Council,  and  Board 
of  Examiners.  In  the  second  place  I  shall  speak  of  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  more 
especially  within  the  City  of  Glasgow,  and  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  disease  pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica  in  cattle,  and 
thereafter  conclude  by  offering  a  word  of  explanation  and  advice 
to  the  junior  students. 
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Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  teaching  institution,  and 
has  no  students  of  its  own.  It  is  a  corporate  body,  composed  of 
all  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  its  sole  function  is  to  examine 
the  students  of  this  and  all  other  teaching  colleges  affiliated  by 
Royal  Charter  to  it,  and  to  grant  the  diploma  qualifying  them  to 
practise. 

In  1876  it  was  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  that  the  candidates  for  diploma  should  be 
subjected  to  three  examinations,  viz.  at  the  first  to  an  examination 
in  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  and  Botany ; 
at  the  second  to  an  examination  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  and 
other  domesticated  animals.  Physiology,  and  Histology  ;  and  at  the 
third  and  final,  to  an  examination  on  Morbid  Anatomy  and 
Patholgoy,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Surgery,  practical  examination 
of  horses  and  cattle,  as  to  soundness,  age,  disease,  &c. 

When  the  system  was  inaugurated  I  expressed  myself  as  doubtful 
of  its  success,  not  that  I  so  much  objected  to  the  three  separate 
examinations  as  to  the  order  and  division  of  the  subjects,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  each  year’s  experience  seems  to  justify  my  doubts 
and  to  increase  our  difficulties.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter 
into  details  ;  still  I  think  it  is  specially  due  to  our  first  year  students 
to  point  out  a  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend  in  passing 
their  first  examination. 

I  have  just  stated  that  materia  medica  is  a  subject  of  the  first 
examination.  Now,  an  examination  in  materia  medica  which  only 
deals  with  the  botanical  or  other  classification,  the  preparation, 
the  active  principle  or  principles,  and  the  standard  dose,  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  one,  unsatisfactory  alike  to  the  examiner  and  the 
student ;  nay,  I  would  say  unfair  to  both,  and  to  the  profession  as 
well.  The  object  of  materia  medica,  in  one  sentence,  is  to  put  the 
student  in  possession  of  a  remedial  agent,  having,  or  believing  to 
l)ave,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  definite  or  specific  and  curative 
action  in  a  specific  or  given  disease.  Now,  if  such  be  the  facts, 
it  must  be  self-evident  that  the  student  can  only  apprehend  the 
teachings  of  materia  medica  when  he  has  compehended  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  pathology.  Take,  for  example, 
the  familiar  drug,  aloes.  Its  action,  as  most  persons  know,  is 
purgative.  Its  dose,  in  a  full-sized  cart  horse,  is  from  six  to  eight 
drachms.  Now,  in  pneumonia,  that  is,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
if  such  a  dose  be  given,  it  will  most  likely  produce  congestion 
"and  irritation  of  the  feet,  or  larainitis,  or  congestion  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels,  super-purgation,  and  death.  So  that  under 
these  circumstances  its  action  is  not  displayed  as  a  purgative,  but 
as  a  most  powerful  irritant  poison.  Then  take  a  saline  purgative 
in  the  ox,  say  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  dose  is  from  lib.  to 
Hlb.  In  constipation  of  the  third  stomach,  inappropriately 
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termed  omatitis,  such  a  dose  is  no  use ;  six  times  the  dose  may  be 
no  use,  and  six  times  that  as  well.  A  cow  may  have  administered 
to  her  a  small  apothecary  hall  of  purgative  medicine,  and  still  the 
animal  is  not  purged.  Super-purgation,  and  death  as  a  result,  is 
almost  unknown  in  cattle  practice,  but  super-purgation  and  death 
in  horse  practice  is  much  too  common.  No  animal,  not  even  man, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  so  easily  and  certainly  purged  as  the 
horse,  and  n  >  animal  so  rapidly  succumbs  to  the  action  of  a 
purgative.  The  lesson  we  learn  from  these  facts  is,  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  freely  purge  a  horse,  and  in  active  disease  particu¬ 
larly  avoid  irritating  the  bowels.  If  you  consult  the  older  works 
on  veterinary  science  you  will  discover  that  the  mortality  in  horses 
was  very  great  in  many  diseases  in  which  now  we  have  but  few 
deaths.  And  how  has  this  result  been  brought  about  ?  Principally 
by  avoiding  bleeding  and  purging.  I  have  not  bled  a  horse  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  discarded  purgatives  in  the  treatment 
of  active  disease  for  a  like  period,  and  I  have  not  had  a  death  from 
super-purgation  since  I  adopted  this  line  of  treatment.  But  to 
return  to  the  ox:  from  the  great  volume  of  the  stomachs,  the 
w'eakness  of  muscular  contractility  and  nerve  power,  purgatives 
are  always  uncertain,  and  in  practice  we  find  that,  instead  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  dose  of  the  purgative,  if  we  wish  to  rouse  the  stomach 
and  bowels  into  action  we  must  restrict  the  purgative  to  a  full  dose, 
and  follow  it  up  by  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  nerve 
tonics  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  A  vast  number  of 
other  medicinal  agents  have  like  peculiarities.  Now,  of  almost  all 
these  peculiarities  junior  students  can  know  nothing  when  they 
stand  their  examination  in  materia  medica,  for  under  the  present 
system  of  tuition  and  examination  they  only  enter  on  the  study 
of  medicine  (disease)  after  they  have  passed  their  first  professional 
examination.  Por  the  reasons  stated,  and  others  which  could  be 
specified,  I  hold  that  materia  medica,  instead  of  being  a  subject 
of  the  first  examination,  should  be  a  subject  of  the  third  or  final, 
and  until  it  is  so  the  examination  will  remain  unsatisfactory  alike 
to  teacher,  student,  and  examiner. 

Regarding  the  second  examination,  I  have  also  to  express  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  but  the  students  are  largely  responsible  for  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer;  still,  the  Council  cannot  be 
exonerated.  I  volunteer  the  opinion  that  the  students  w'ho  have 
graduated  in  this  College  since  18/6  till  the  present  time  have  not 
been  as  well  grounded  in  anatomy  as  their  predecessors,  and  I 
know  that  the  same  charge  can  be  brought  against  the  students  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Under  the  old  system  of  examination  (antecedent  to  1876)  two 
years  were  spent,  and  earnestly  spent,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  ;  but  under  the  new  system  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
students  in  this  and  other  Colleges  acquire  all  the  anatomical 
knowledge  they  become  possessed  of  in  one  winter  session,  namely, 
that  following  the  first  pass  examination.  Like  all  else  done  in  a 
hurry  it  is  superficial,  and  it  barely  suffices  to  enable  the  student  to 
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pass  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  ;  several  fail,  and  few,  very  few, 
pass  a  high  standard. 

1  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
anatomy  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  pathology,  and  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  more  I 
learn  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  opinion  is  a  correct  one. 
If  the  students  would  devote  a  fair  proportion  of  their  time  to 
anatomy  during  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  session  of  their 
attendance  at  college,  there  need  be  little  hesitation  in  predicting 
that  with  the  increased  facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  which  exists  in  all  the  colleges,  the  students,  under 
the  new  system,  would  not  only  equal  but  excel  those  under  the 
old. 

But,  as  only  a  very  few  students  apparently  will  interest  them¬ 
selves  with  anatomy  during  the  first  session,  I  contemplate,  with 
the  approval  of  the  principals  of  the  other  colleges,  moving  the 
Council  to  delete  materia  medica  from  the  first  examination  and 
substitute  a  junior  examination  on  anatomy  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session,  covering,  say,  osteology  and  myology. 

Passing  now  to  the  third  examination,  I  would  say  that  the 
subjects  and  the  order  of  their  arrangement  are  well  chosen,  and 
sufficiently  diversified  to  test  the  ability  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  results  of  the  past  two  years 
(since  the  appointment  of  the  new  Board  of  Examiners),  it  does 
appear  that  the  subjects  of  examination  are  too  numerous,  or,  that 
the  standard  adopted  by  the  new  Board  is  too  high,  or  possibly 
both. 

As  the  third  examination  hinges  almost  entirely  upon  subjects 
which  I  teach,  and  as  a  considerable  number  of  students  have  been 
rejected  in  this  pass  (but  in  justice  to  my  students  and  myself,  as 
small,  if  not  a  smaller  percentage  than  in  any  other  veterinary 
college),  I  have  ray  own  views  as  to  how  these  results  have  been 
accomplished. 

Shortly  before  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  as 
the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian  and  Veterinary  Journal  will  testify, 
certain  parties  wished  to  prove  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
the  profession  should  conduct  its  own  examinations,  and  cast  aside 
the  assistance  which  it  had  so  long  received  from  medical  and  other 
scientific  gentlemen. 

Eollowing  in  the  wake  came  the  advocacy  of  the  serving  of  an 
apprenticeship  with  a  veterinary  surgeon  prior  to  the  student 
entering  upon  his  collegiate  course,  with  of  course  the  three  years’ 
services  for  nothing,  and  the  hundred  guineas  premium  less  or 
more.  These,  with  many  in  the  profession,  w'ere  looked  upon  as 
popular  movements,  and  had  strong  advocates  in  the  Council,  but 
had  the  time  come  when  the  profession,  and  the  profession  alone, 
could  conduct  with  like  advantage  the  examination  of  its  candidates 
for  diploma,  and  had  the  time  arrived  when  it  was  rendered 
imperative  that  our  students  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  ?  In 
neither  case  was  it  so  in  my  opinion,  and  I  found  that  the  princi- 
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pals  of  all  the  colleges,  and  a  large  number  of  the  elite  of  the 
profession  held  the  same  opinion.  However,  the  time  came  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Council  by  their  vote,  being  in  favour  of  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  medical  gentlemen,  the  change  was  effected,  and  not 
only  the  medical  gentlemen,  but  several  other  eminent  veterinarians 
who  had  for  long  acted  as  examiners,  were  deposed,  and  new 
examiners  were  appointed. 

The  Council  had  the  power  to  appoint  their  examiners,  and  they 
did  so.  Elated  with  their  success,  now  came  the  apprenticeship 
question  to  the  front,  but  the  Council,  under  their  charter,  found 
that  they  had  no  power  to  stipulate  for  any  such  arrangement. 
Foiled  but  not  defeated,  they  applied  to  Government  for  a  new 
or  supplemental  charter,  to  give  them  the  power  they  did  not 
possess,  and  also  to  increase  the  fees  for  examination  of  students 
for  the  diploma  from  ten  to  thirty  guineas.  Believing,  as  I  still 
believe,  that  serving  an  apprenticeship  before  entering  college  is  in 
popular  language  “  placing  the  cart  before  the  horse,”  and  quite 
.  as  unnecessary  in  the  veterinary  profession  as  in  the  medical,  in 
which  it  has  for  long  been  discarded  ;  in  consort  with  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  Edinburgh  colleges,  I  did  what  I  could  to  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  the  Council,  and  1  am  glad  to  say  that  our  united  efforts, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  influence  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the  Town  Councils  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  had  the  effect  with  the  Government  of 
throsving  out  the  apprenticeship  clause,  and  of  restricting  the 
examination  fee  to  thirteen,  instead  of  thirty  guineas.  The  new 
Board  in  due  course  entered  on  their  duties  as  examiners,  and,  I 
suppose,  like  the  proverbial  new  broom,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  “  sweep  clean,”  very  clean,  if  not  with  a  vengeance.  The 
rejections  under  the  old  system  ranged  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  examiners  for  the  final,  and  all  at  once,  it 
ascended  from  15  to  50  per  cent.,  and,  lamentable  to  relate,  some 
of  the  best  students  were  included  among  the  rejected  candidates. 
Panic  stricken,  the  rejected  students  and  their  parents,  beseeched 
the  principals  of  the  colleges  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  mortality, 
and  the  principals  in  their  turn  asked  the  examiners  to  explain, 
but  nothing  more  satisfactory  could  be  elicited,  than  that  the  can¬ 
didates  could  not  answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  and  that  they 
were  “  a  very  ignorant  lot.”  Entertaining  the  opinion  that  the 
students  of  this  college  were  an  average,  and  not  an  ignorant  lot,  and 
that  somehow  or  other  a  serious  misunderstanding  had  arisen,  I 
put  myself  in  communication  with  the  other  colleges  in  the  hope 
of  eliciting  some  further  information,  but  1  found  that  they  were 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  ourselves. 

The  only  explanation,  I  suppose,  that  can  be  given  under  such 
circumstances  is,  that  the  new  examiners  had  embraced  new 
doctrines  of  disease,  and  new  methods  of  treatment,  and  the 
students  being  grounded  in  the  old  faith  and  ignorant  of  the  new 
consequently  fell  under  their  displeasure.  The  students,  unfor- 
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tunately,  felt  the  consequences,  but  surely  the  examiners  were 
wrong  when  they  called  them  an  ignorant  lot.  The  ignorance,  if 
ignorance  was  exhibited,  I  hold,  lay  with  the  teachers  and  the  old 
examiners,  and  yet,  if  we  make  an  individual  comparison,  all  must 
admit  that  the  members  of  the  new  Board  are  not  competent  to 
catechise  the  old  Board,  much  less  to  set  aside  their  opinion. 

Not  satisfied  yet  with  the  turmoil  produced,  an  attempt  was 
now  made  to  take  the  educational  examination  of  the  students  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Colleges,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  and  the  College  of  Preceptors — an  English  institution 
unknown  in  Scotland.  Having  now  had  “  a  bite  of  the  bridle  ” 
of  our  English  friends — for  be  it  remembered  the  new  Board  of 
Examiners  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  are  almost  composed  of  Englishmen  and  Londoners — 
and  finding  it  rather  distasteful,  I  objected  to  this  interference  and 
refused,  with  all  deference,  to  obey  the  ruling  of  the  Council. 

Roused  now  to  a  sense,  as  I  conceived,  of  injustice  having  been 
committed,  and  the  urgent  demand  for  reform,  I  set  myself  the  task 
of  endeavouring  to  elicit  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance,  and 
the  need  for  it.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  new  Board  of 
Examiners  it  was  alleged,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  that  there 
were  no  lack  of  competent  veterinarians  to  fill  all  the  offices  of 
examiners;  that  the  office  of  examiner  was  highly  valued,  so  much 
so  that  the  profession  could  not  afford  to  allow  the  honour  to  be 
shared  in  by  medical  men  or  other  than  members  of  the  profession. 
But  let  us  see  how  this  is  borne  out. 

By  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  power  is  given  to  appoint 
twenty-two  examiners ;  but,  strange  to  relate,  the  Council,  instead 
of  appointing  twenty-two  examiners,  and  dividing  the  honours 
about  equally  betwixt  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  practitioners, 
only  appointed  twelve,  and  of  these,  ten  reside  in  England  and  two 
in  Scotland,  and  consequently  there  is  not  a  single  Irishman  on 
the  Board.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  has  been  the  placing 
of  the’examinations  of  the  students. in  the  hands  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  men,  an'd  not  only  so,  but  from  the  paucity 'of  the 
examiners,  one  man  alone  acts  at  a  table,  and  in  some,  cases  the 
same  individual  figures  on  more  than  one  Board,  and,  of  course, 
draws  double  fees.  In  my  opinion,  no  single  examiner,  however 
competent,  should  sit,  or  be  allowed  to  sit,  in  final  judgment  on 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  a  profession.  There  should  be 
two  practitioners  and  one  teacher  on  every  table.  The  teacher  to 
lead  the  examination  in  the  lines  of  the  most  recent  experimental 
investigation  or  research,  and  the  two  practitioners  to  examine 
more  especially  on  the  lines  of  every-day  experience  in  practice, 
and  to  counteract  any  bias  the  teacher  might  display  towards  the 
student  in  the  final  award.  Such  a  Board,  as  briefly  indicated, 
would  always  give  satisfaction,  because  it  would  compass  all  a 
student  is  taught  or  expected  to  know,  and  until  some  such  an 
arrangement  be  made,  no  student,  however  well  grounded  in  his 
subjects,  can  calculate  the  result  of  his  examination.  But  why 
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were  there  only  twelve  examiners  appointed  ?  The  Charter  gave 
power  to  confer  the  coveted  honour  on  twenty-two  men,  but  twelve 
only  received  it,  and  of  the  number,  two  do  not  belong  to  the 
profession,  and  other  two  do  not  live  by  practising  it.  Why  was 
it  kept  back?  Were  there  only  ten  men  in  the  profession  com¬ 
petent  to  fill  the  office  of  examiner  ?  If  so,  then  it  was  not  the 
fact,  as  had  been  alleged  by  certain  persons,  that  there  were  a  host 
of  parties  in  the  profession  fit  to  fill  the  office  of  an  examiner, 
and  if  so,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  deposed  the 
medical  and  other  gentlemen  who  so  efficiently,  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned,  discharged  the  duties  of  examiners  in  the 
old  Board. 

But  if  it  be  affirmed  that  there  were  twenty-two  competent 
examiners  to  be  found  in  the  profession,  and  they  w^ere  known, 
then  it  follows  that  ten  only  were  appointed,  so  that  the  individuals 
receiving  the  appointment  might  draw  larger  fees  for  their  services, 
and  that  some  of  them  might  even  fill  a  double  office.  And  there 
does  appear  reasons  for  sharing  in  this  view,  as  the  ten  examiners 
have  been  drawing  fees  averaging  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  guineas  each.  If  I  have  wronged  the  examiners  by  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  facts  stated,  no  one  can  regret  it  more 
than  I  would  ;  and  if  I  have  done  so,  they  have  now  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  the  real  explanations  before  the  profession,  and  thus 
right  themselves ;  and  if  they  can,  you  and  I,  and  all  well-wishers 
to  the  profession,  will  feel  grateful  to  them.  But,  to  proceed,  six 
Members  of  Council  retire  (they  are  eligible  for  re-election),  and 
six  men  are  elected  annually  in  the  month  of  May  to  take  their 
place.  It  was  the  Council  who  made  the  alterations  I  have  referred 
to,  and  no  other  power  than  the  Council  can  modify  or  alter  them. 
With  a  view  then  to  obtain  a  modification  of  them,  I  offered  myself 
as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
my  professional  brethren,  I  obtained  it  in  May  last,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  those  who  supported  my  claim  by  regis¬ 
tering  their  vote  in  my  favour. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  Council  after  my  election  I  gave  notice 
that  at  next  meeting  of  Council  I  would  move — “  That  at  the  ‘  C  ’ 
or  ‘  final  ’  examination  the  number  of  individual  examiners  be 
such  as  is  indicated  by  Bye-law  No.  7,  relating  to  examinations. 
That  is  to  say,  that  two  separate  and  distinct  individual  examiners 
conduct  each  department  or  section  of  that  examination,  or  that 
four  additional  examiners  for  the  ‘  C  ’  examination  be  appointed.” 

That  motion,  gentlemen,  came  up  for  discussion  in  London  on 
the  2nd  of  the  present  month,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  it  was  not 
only  carried,  but  carried  with  an  unanimity  which  augurs  well  for 
further  changes  in  the  same  direction.  The  motion  was  carried, 
and  four  additional  examiners  were  appointed  there  and  then,  and 
these  gentlemen  will  assist  in  the  coming  examination  in  January. 
General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  (who,  although  a  nobleman  by 
birth,  yet  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  our  profession)  also  gave 
notice  that  at  next  meeting  of  Council  he  would  move  that  an 
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additional  examiner  be  appointed  to  all  the  tables  ;  and  Professor 
Williams’s  motion  for  disjoining  the  results  of  the  practical  and 
oral  examination  in  the  final  or  ‘‘  C  ”  also  comes  up  for  considera¬ 
tion,  and,  should  they  be  carried,  I  do  hope  that  peace  and  harmony 
will  again  prevail. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Council  it  was  also  arranged  to  place  the 
Matriculation  Examination  of  Scottish  students  in  the  hands  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  instead  of  the  English  College 
of  Preceptors,  so  that  bone  of  contention  has  now  been  removed. 
Mr.  Forsyth,  who  has  for  several  years  past  conducted  the  Matri¬ 
culation  Examination  in  Glasgow,  will  continue  to  do  so ;  and, 
judging  from  the  interest  he  has  in  the  past  displayed  in  conduct¬ 
ing  this  delicate  and  all-important  duty,  we  look  for  good  results  in 
the  future. 

I  have  thus  publicly  referred  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
of  late  divided  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  and  the  teaching  colleges  and  students,  in  order  to  put 
the  minds  of  our  pupils  at  rest,  knowing,  as  I  do  know,  how  very 
much  and  how  painfully  they  have  of  late  been  disturbed.  And, 
in  leaving  this  disagreeable  subject,  I  desire  further  to  say  that  no 
more  can  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
succeed  without  the  cordial  aid  of  the  principals  and  professors  of 
the  teaching  colleges,  than  can  the  teaching  colleges  without  the 
hearty  assistance  and  co-operation  of  their  students.  For  the 
teaching  colleges  to  disregard  the  interests  of  their  students  would 
be  to  destroy  their  own  existence ;  and  for  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  to  thrust  upon  the  colleges  and  their  students 
crude  and  ill-considered  schemes  is  only  to  weaken  its  influence 
and  probably  lead  to  its  power  (at  least  over  the  Scottish  Colleges) 
being  cast  aside. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  in  Scotland  wish  to  have  things  our 
own  way,  and  that  if  we  don’t  get  them  we  then  threaten  a  Scottish 
charter,  but  that  we  would  not  succeed  with  the  Government  in 
our  application.  Let  any  impartial  mind  view  our  position  in  the 
Council  at  the  present  time  (31  members  with  five  exceptions  all 
resident  in  England)  and  he  will  see  that  we  can  have  little  of 
our  own  way,  unless  that  way  be  very  clearly  the  true  way  for  the 
greatest  good.  And  as  regards  our  failing  to  obtain  a  Scotch 
charter,  the  less  said  on  that  point  the  better  ;  but  it  strikes  me 
very  forcibly  that  should  the  unfortunate  day  come  when  the 
three  Colleges  in  Scotland  unanimously  approach  the  Government 
for  a  Scottish  charter  to  grant  degrees,  it  will  take  greater  influ¬ 
ence  than  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  can  command  to  stay  the  liand  of  the  Government.  But  I 
for  one  pray  that  the  day  may  never  come,  or  at  all  events  come 
not  so  long  as  I  am  at  the  head  of  this  institution ;  for  while  I 
advocate  that  there  should  be  no  monopoly  in  veterinary  teaching, 
I  do  hold  that  there  should,  if  possible,  be  no  competition  in  the 
granting  of  diplomas.  Long,  therefore,  may  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  enjoy  the  sole  monopoly  of  granting  the 
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veterinary  degree  in  these  kingdoms,  but  let  her  be  all  the  more 
careful  in  how  she  exercises  this  great  privilege. 

There  is  another  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
coming  struggle,  and  that  is  the  appointment  of  a  larger  number 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners,  both  in  the  Council  and  on  the 
Examining  Boards.  The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is 
not  an  English  institution,  no  more  than  an  Irish  or  Scotch 
institution — it  is  all  three  in  one.  But  the  almost  exclusive  mono¬ 
poly  which  English  practitioners  have  for  long  enjoyed  in  filling 
its  seats  of  power  and  honour  have  led  them,  more  especially  the 
London  section,  to  regard  it  as  their  own,  and  to  believe  that  they 
have  but  to  resolve  on  a  course  of  action,  and  we  Scotch  and  Irish 
have  but  to  obey.  But  it  is  not  so ;  and  the  sooner  they  realise 
their  true  position,  and  arrange  for  a  redistribution  of  seats  on  a 
fair  basis,  the  more  it  will  be  tojthe  advantage  of  us  all  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  united  profession. 

With  these  remarks,  I  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
past  and  present  results  of  the,  operations  of  the  Contagious  Dis¬ 
eases  {Animals)  Act  in  dealing  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
cattle^  particularly  in  the  city  Glasgow. 

An  annual  tax,  varying  in  atpount  from  the  of  a  penny  per  £, 
having  been  levied  in  this  city  to  meet  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  slaughter  and  compensation  to  the  owner  of  cattle 
affected  with  contagious  lung  disease,  has  of  necessity  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  opinions  as  lo  the  advisability  of  the  measure. 
Some  have  viewed  the  action  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  as 
partaking  of  class  protection  ;  the  class  protected  with  one  party 
being  the  landlord,  and  with  the  other  the  farmer  and  dairyman. 
Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  either  side  of  the  question,  but 
nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts  at  present  than  a  discussion 
on  such  a  subject. 

That  certain  contagious  diseases  exist  in  animals,  and  have 
existed  for  a  series  of  years  in  the  past,  and  that  the  results  of 
these  epizootics  has  been  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  our 
herds  is  adniitted  by  all.  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed, 
and  Orders  of  Council  issued  to  check  their  spread,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that, they  are  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  imported, 
still  they  ;coritinue  to  exist,  and  the  bare  fact  of  their  continued 
existence  has  been  sufficient  evidence  for  a  large  section  of  the 
community  making  up  their  minds  that  the  Acts  and  Orders,  and 
the  whole  machinery  connected  therewith,  are  utterly  valueless, 
and  should  be  swept  away.  But,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  bear  with 
me,  I  think  that  I  can  prove  to  you  that  the  measures  referred  to, 
if  stringently  applied,  would  so  curtail  the  spread  of  these  diseases, 
if  not  completely  stamp  them  out,  and  so  restrict  the  money  to  be 
levied  as  a  tax  that  the  ratepayers  would  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  The  grievance  is  to  be  taxed,  and  in  some  counties  heavily 
taxed,  and  still  contagious  diseases  continue  to  spread. 

In  Glasgow,  thanks  to  our  local  authority,  the  various  Orders  of 
Council  have  been  enforced  with  firmness  and  impartiality,  but  how 
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many  local  authorities  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland  could  con¬ 
scientiously  say  the  same?  Not  a  large  number,  I  venture  to 
assert.  But,  if  Glasgow,  and  some  other  local  authorities  I  might 
name,  can  show  good  results  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  their 
hands,  is  it  not,  I  ask,  reasonable  to  infer,  that  most  other  local 
authorities  might  show  similar  results  if  they  would  but  do  their 
duty  and  employ  properly  qualified  officials  ?  I  think  so.  What, 
then,  have  been  the  results  obtained  through  the  efficient  working 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  the  Burgh  of  Glasgow  ? 

We  can  most  accurately  estimate  these,  by  first  considering  the 
losses  resulting  from  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  the 
burgh  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  first  Act,  1869. 

Until  the  ever-memorable  year  of  the  cattle  plague,  viz.  1865, 
statistics  were  not  available  for  demonstrating  the  losses  resulting 
to  the  dairymen  of  Glasgow  from  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica,  or  other  contagious  disease.  Having 
been  instructed  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  make  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  the  dairies  and  cattle-sheds  within  the  city  bounds, 
with  a  view  to  their  being  licensed,  under  “  The  Cattle-sheds  and 
Burghs  (Scotland)  Act,  1867  and  also  to  furnish  statistics  of 
losses  sustained  by  dairymen  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cattle 
plague,  I,  at  the  same  time,  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  for 
collecting  statistics  showing  the  losses  sustained  from  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  In  order  to  make  these  statistics  of  practical  use, 
in  suggesting  measures  with  the  view  to  limiting  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  also  in  demonstrating  what  a  formidable  enemy  we 
had  to  cope  with,  I  carried  my  inquiries,  in  every  case  where  I 
could  do  so,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1853. 

During  the  twelve  years,  then,  prior  to  1866,  according  to  a 
tabulated  statement  which  I  published,  3759  cows  died  within  the 
dairies  of  Glasgow,  afifected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  1594  cows  were  slaughtered  on  account  of  being  affected  with 
the  same  disease.  The  money  value  of  these  animals  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  £54,677,  thus  representing  an  actual  money  loss  of 
£4556  per  annum. 

From  the  year  1866  till  August,  1869,  at  which  latter  date  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  became  law,  we  have  no 
statistics  to  guide  us  in  estimating  the  loss  by  pleuro-pneumonia  ; 
but,  from  August,  1869,  till  the  present  day,  I  can  give  an  accurate 
account  of  every  animal  which  has  died  or  been  slaughtered  within 
the  Burgh  of  Glasgow,  and  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

From  August,  1869,  till  August,  1872,  258  cows  were  attacked, 
139  were  killed,  28  died,  and  91  recovered  from  pleuro-pneumonia. 
According  to  a  computation  on  the  same  principles  as  forms  the 
basis  of  the  tabulated  statement  referred  to,  the  value  of  the  cattle 
destroyed  during  these  three  years  would  be  at  the  rate  of  36650 
per  annum. 

In  1873  the  Privy  Council  (for  whom  I  also  act  as  Inspector) 
issued  an  Order  making  it  compulsory  on  the  local  authorities  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  not  of  Ireland,  to  slaughter  without 
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delay  all  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  to  grant  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  proprietor  at  the  rate  of  one  half  the  actual  value 
of  the  animal  prior  to  contracting  the  disease.  Previous  to  this, 
compensation  had  never  been  given  in  Great  Britain.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  month  of  August,  1873,  I  received  instructions  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order,  and,  with  little  variation,  I 
have  continued  to  do  so  until  the  present  hour,  and  let  us  now 
glance  at  the  results. 

In  the  year  1873-4, 203  cows  were  slaughtered, and  £l01 1  10s.  6d. 
was  paid  as  compensation,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  half  actual 
value.  In  the  year  1874-5,  70  cows  were  slaughtered,  and 
£.i02  16s.  9d.  paid  as  compensation.  In  the  year  1875-6,  73  cows 
were  slaughtered,  and  £676  12s.  Id.  paid  as  compensation  ;  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  compensation  being  largely  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  Privy  Council  having  passed  an  Order  that  all  local 
authorities  were  now  to  pay  three  fourths  the  value  of  all  animals 
slaughtered,  instead  of  one  lialf  as  heretofore.  In  the  year  1876-7, 
111  cows  were  slaughtered,  and  £>1\2  15s.  paid  as  compensation. 
In  the  year  1877-8,  34  cows  were  slaughtered,  and  £l94  15s.  paid 
as  compensation.  In  the  year  1878-9,  54  cows  were  slaughtered, 
and  £481  paid  as  compensation.  In  the  year  1879-80,  39  cows 
were  slaughtered,  and  £381  paid  as  compensation. 

From  August,  1880,  till  1st  July,  1884,  2^ 'period  of  four  years, 
there  were  no  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  disease 
was  stamped  out,  and  consequently  the  city  had  no  compensation  to 
pay. 

On  2nd  July  last  we  had  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  a  byre 
in  Garscube  Road,  and  it  spread  to  two  other  cattle-sheds  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  affected  animals  have  been  slaughtered, 
and  I  hope  the  disease  has  again  been  stamped  out.  If  we  now 
cast  a  glance  backwards,  and  review  the  facts  and  figures,  we  find 
that  for  twelve  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Animals  Act,  the  losses  sustained  by  dairymen  in  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  by  contagious  lung  disease  amounted  to  £54,677, 
or  a  yearly  sum  of  £4566  ;  but  under  a  system  of  inspection  and 
compensation,  commencing  in  August,  1873,  and  extending  down 
to  July,  1884,  viz.  eleven  years,  the  actual  money  loss  has  been 
reduced  to  £4950  or  £450,  per  annum,  and  the  actual  compen¬ 
sation  paid  has  been  £3960  9s.  9d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  £360  per 
annum  ;  or  in  other  words,  under  the  system  of  inspection  and 
with  compensation  to  the  stock  proprietor,  the  annual  loss  has 
descended  from  £4566,  to  £450  and  moreover  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  pleuro-pneumonia  may  he  stamped  out. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  inoculation,  but  of  immediate  slaughter  of  all  affected  animals, 
as  by  doing  so  the  disease  is  not  only  stamped  out,  but  on  an  average 
one  half  of  the  animals  in  the  herd  do  not  contract  the  disease,  or 
if  they  do  so  it  is  in  such  a  mild  form  that  it  would  be  highly 
injudicious  to  slaughter  them. 

In  Edinburgh,  as  is  well  known,  inoculation  has  been  and  is 
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still  largely  practised,  and  if  the  reports  contained  in  the  blue-book 
annually  published  by  the  Privy  Council  be  correct  I  should  say 
that  it  is  anything  but  a  success  ;  but,  whether  or  no,  two  things 
are  certain,  that  when  you  inoculate  you  do  not  produce  the  lung 
affection  in  the  animal  inoculated,  and  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is 
seldom  if  ever  absent  in  the  cow-sheds  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

In  Ireland  I  regret  to  say  that  the  disease  is  never  absent,  more 
particularly  in  and  around  Dublin. 

A  short  time  ago  I  w'as  consulted,  through  Dr.  Marwick,  our 
indefatigable  town  clerk,  by  a  member  of  the  Cattle  Disease 
Committee,  South  Dublin  Union,  regarding  the  prevalence  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  that  city.  Among  other  things  he  wished  to  know 
how  the  authorities  of  Glasgow  dealt  with  the  disease,  and  what 
money  value  they  had  paid  in  compensation  for  the  past  ten  years. 
On  being  informed  he  replied  in  waiting :  “  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  in  our  management  here  when  there  is  such 
an  enormous  difference  in  our  expenditure  compared  with  yours, 
our  net  expenditure  for  compensation  being  over^SdSOO  per  annum 
for  the  last  ten  years.” 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  a  serious  outbreak  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  County  of  Perth,  and  the  local  authorities 
of  Perthshire  and  Glasgow  having  placed  the  matter  in  my  hands 
for  investigation,  I  have  had  another  opportunity  of  observing 
how  the  Act  is  wrought  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I  know  it  is 
very  much  the  same  all  the  country  over.  The  cattle  in  the  out¬ 
break  referred  to  came  from  County  Meath,  and  with  the  willing 
and  able  assistance  of  the  officials  at  Dublin  Castle  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  tracing  them  from  the  commencement  of  their  journey 
in  Ireland  till  they  arrived  at  their  destination  in  Perthshire. 
The  animals,  forty  in  number,  were  bought  up  promiscuously  in 
Ireland  by  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  placed  by  him  on  a  grazing  farm 
in  the  Union  of  Kells.  Shortly  after  being  placed  in  the  fields  one 
of  the  herd  developed  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  was  killed.  The 
outbreak  was  duly  reported  by  the  inspector  of  the  district  to  the 
local  authority,  and  by  them  to  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  and  the  farm 
became  an  infected  place  for  fifty-six  days.  On  the  expiry  of  the 
fifty-six  days  the  restrictions,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local 
authority,  were  removed,  and  the  forty  cattle  were  brought  up  to 
Dublin,  shipped  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  railed  to  Perth.  Seven 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  cattle  at  their  destination  one  animal 
showed  symptoms  of  lung  disease,  and  was  slaughtered,  and  in 
other  eight  days  several  other  animals  were  also  affected.  Such  is 
the  brief  history  of  this  outbreak,  and  although  a  prosecution  for 
breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  cannot  be  instituted  against 
the  dealer,  seeing  that  he  did  not  remove  the  cattle  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland  until  he  had  obtained  permission,  still  some  person  or 
persons  are  to  blame,  and  these  persons,  in  my  opinion,  are  the 
local  authority  of  Kells.  They  are  responsible  for  working  the  Act, 
and  how  have  they  done  it?  They  have  appointed  as  inspector 
under  the  Act  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  duties  and  the 
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grave  responsibilities  he  has  undertaken,  as  witness  his  answers  to 
the  following  questions  : 

“  How  do  you  know'  when  a  bullock  is  affected  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia?’* 

“  Ach,  sure,  whenever  you  go  into  the  field  he  is  the  first  beast 
to  catch  your  eye,  and  he  just  keeps  watching  you  till  you  go 
out.” 

“  Do  you  use  the  thermometer  in  making  an  examination  of  the 
animal  ?” 

“  Sometimes  I  does.” 

“  Just  read  how  this  thermometer  stands.  What  does  the  index 
register  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sure,  can’t  say  I  understands  it,” 

“  Where  would  you  place  the  thermometer?” 

Under  the  tail  in  the  cow.” 

“  And  where  in  the  bull  ?” 

“  Under  the  arm.” 

“  What  is  the  natural  temperature  of  the  cow  in  the  rectum  or 
vagina  ?” 

CcggO” 

“  What  difference  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the  temperature 
under  the  arm  and  within  the  rectum  ?  ” 

“  30°  of  difference.” 

The  natural  temperature  of  the  ox  within  the  rectum  is  not  98°, 
but  from  101°  to  102°,  and  the  rectum  or  vagina  are  the  only 
situations  to  be  relied  on  in  using  the  instrument  in  veterinary 
practice. 

The  Act  requires  that  for  fifty-six  days  after  the  date  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  last  affected  animal  a  weekly  return  be  furnished 
to  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the  condition  of  the  remaining  animals 
of  the  herd.  To  comply  with  this  request  the  inspector  should 
make  a  personal  and  minute  inspection  of  each  animal  composing 
the  herd  every  seventh  day,  but  this  inspector  being  only  paid  for 
a  single  inspection  in  each  outbreak  of  disease  made  no  weekly 
inspection  in  any  case,  but  on  the  expiry  of  the  fifty-six  days,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “  Just  looked  in  to  see  how  the  animals  were 
as  he  was  passing.”  Had  the  animals  been  subjected  to  a  rigid 
inspection,  the  chest  auscultated  and  percussed,  the  pulse  taken, 
and  the  temperature  registered,  undoubtedly  some  of  the  cattle 
would  have  been  found  in  an  unhealthy  condition  ;  and  knowing 
that  pleuro-pneumonia  had  existed  in  the  herd  it  became  the  im¬ 
perative  duty  of  the  inspector  to  have  so  acted  before  he  let  loose 
the  herd  on  the  public. 

Now,  the  want  of  veterinary  knowledge  displayed  by  the  inspec¬ 
tor  is  not  exceptional,  it  is  the  rule,  because  the  greater  number 
of  the  inspectors  in  Ireland  under  the  Act  are  non-professional 
men,  and  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  veterinary 
science.  Every  poor-law  union  in  Ireland  is  a  local  authority  under 
the  Act,  and  there  may  be  a  dozen  local  authorities  in  a  single 
county.  You  can  thus  perceive  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  work  the 
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Act  under  such  circumstances  ;  but  in  truth  it  is  a  dead  letter  in 
most  places  in  Ireland,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  Irish 
Act  is  assimilated  to  that  of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  the  appointment 
of  local  authorities  is  concerned,  and  until  there  is  at  least  one 
qualified  veterinary  inspector  appointed  to  each  county  and  burgh. 
Last  year,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  spent  several  weeks  in 
Ireland  assisting  to  draw  cordons,  and  making  other  regulations 
for  stamping  out  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  and  unless  these  regula¬ 
tions  had  been  made,  and  the  local  authorities  of  Scotland  had 
closed  against  the  receipt  of  Irish  cattle  (until  these  regulations 
were  made),  the  disease  would  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  spread¬ 
ing.  So  supine  are  the  Irish  local  authorities,  and  so  unwilling  to 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  transit  of  cattle — be  they  diseased  or 
not — that  I  am  afraid,  unless  the  local  authorities  in  Scotland  and 
England  again  put  the  thumbscrew  on  our  Irish  friends,  we  will 
have  frequent  importations  of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  that  country. 

Inspections,  however  carefully  conducted,  or,  I  should  say,  as 
carefully  conducted  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  and  debarkation 
as  circumstances  will  'permit^  cannot  protect  us  from  pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia  in  the  stage  of  incubation  ;  such  being  the  fact,  and  the 
inspections  under  the  local  authorities  in  Ireland,  as  at  present 
conducted,  being  so  utterly  valueless  and  misleading,  the  Irish 
Privy  Council  ought  to  be  memorialised  to  deal  with  the  subject  at 
once. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  those  students  who  for  the  first  time  have  taken  their  seats  on 
these  benches.  Varied,  indeed,  must  be  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  possess  your  minds,  and  to  me  they  are,  of  course,  unknown  ; 
yet,  having  passed  through  the  same  ordeal,  and  remaining  in  much 
still  a  student,  although  called  a  teacher,  I  fancy  that  I  can  read 
and  understand  many  of  your  aspirations  and  some  of  your  dis¬ 
turbing  doubts.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  a  thought  or  two  which,  if  not  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all, 
will  be  in  those  of  many  placed,  as  you  are,  on  the  threshold  of 
your  studies.  What  have  I  to  do  ?  How  shall  I  succeed  in  doing 
it?  And  how  much  I  do  wish  success  may  crown  my  labours? 
These  and  other  such  like  questions  I  know  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
bosom  of  every  earnest  student  now  present.  All  of  you,  no 
doubt,  have  formed  some  estimate  of  what  you  have  to  do,  but  the 
probability  is  that  not  one  of  you  has  fully  estimated  the  amount 
of  laborious  study  and  mental  anxiety  you  have  to  endure  from  the 
day  you  enter  this  College  until  you  leave  it  in  possession  of  your 
degree.  But,  gentlemen,  if  there  be  labour,  there  is  also  associated 
with  it  the  pleasure  of  having  acquired  the  very  knowledge  we,  as 
it  were,  thirst  for ;  and  if  the  labour  be  rightly  gone  about  we  are 
unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  burden,  and  only  now  and 
again  feel  as  if  we  were,  in  truth,  overweighted. 

Many  of  our  physical  and  most  of  our  mental  pleasures,  as  you 
are  doubtless  well  aware,  are  the  results  or  fruits  of  a  long  series 
of  laborious  exercises,  irksome  and  distasteful  at  first,  as  a  rule,  to 
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human  nature.  Accept  it  then  as  a  fact,  that  the  acquirement  of 
mental  knowledge  or  power,  like  the  acquirement  of  physical  power, 
is  a  process  of  gradual  development,  and  requiring  a  shorter  or 
longer  period  of  time,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  previous  training  to  which  he  has  been  subjected. 
But  still,  alike  to  all,  this  is  a  difficult  task. 

Believe  not  anyone  who  says  that  the  acquirement  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  or  for  that  part  of  it  any  form  of  knowledge,  is  easy  or 
intuitive,  or  that  it  was  so  in  liis  case ;  no  such  thing,  otherwise 
what  he  has  acquired  is  of  a  flimsy,  superficial  character,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  likely  to  mislead  than  lead  up  to  right  conclusions. 

Would  you  believe  anyone  if  he  were  so  foolish  as  to  assert  that, 
when  a  child,  you  had  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  physical  power 
which  enabled  you  to  stand,  and  thereafter  to  walk  ?  I  am  sure 
you  would  not.  In  the  same  way,  and  almost  to  the  same  extent, 
1  think  we  may  say  that  we  are  all  in  the  beginning  as  mentally 
helpless  as  we  are  physically  powerless.  It  is  not  much,  you  would 
say,  to  be  possessed  of  the  physical  power  to  stand,  yet  perceive 
how  long,  how  frequently,  how  persistently,  the  child  fights  to  gain 
that  command  over  his  body  which  will  enable  him  to  accomplish 
the  feat,  and  to  what  a  feeble  extent  has  he  at  first  been  successful. 
And,  permit  me  to  say,  that  it  is  only  by  imitating  the  child,  and 
his  frequent  and  ceaseless  attempts  in  gaining  a  physical  power, 
that  you  will  succeed  in  becoming  possessed  of  that  mental  power 
which  must  be  yours  if  you  are  to  be  successful  students  of  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine  and  worthy  of  success.  Knowing  this,  then,  it  is 
for  you  earnestly  and  sedulously  to  prosecute  your  studies ;  and  as 
much,  very  much,  is  demanded  of  you  at  the  termination  of  each 
session,  my  earnest  advice  is,  lose  not  a  day  in  buckling  on  your 
armour  for  the  battle  which  must  be  fought  and  won  before  victory 
is  yours.  Like  the  soldier  on  the  march  to  the  distant  battlefield, 
you  will  find  mental  obstacles  surrounding  you  on  all  sides  ;  wearied 
and  distressed,  and  in  the  belief  that  you  are  making  no  progress, 
not  a  few  of  you  will  feel  strongly  inclined  to  lay  down  your  arms 
and  quit  the  service,  convinced  that  you  are  not  mentally  equipped 
for  the  fight.  But  nobly  have  many  possessed  of  such  feelings  and 
forebodings  been  fighting,  and  the  timidity  thus  expressed  is  the 
true  martial  spirit  which  leads  to  victory.  Afraid  of  failure  is,  I 
think,  about  the  surest  guarantee  of  success. 

The  student  who  is  continually  calling  into  question  his  own 
knowledge,  and  the  ability  he  possesses  of  acquiring  more  (not  as 
some  do,  calling  in  question  the  ability  of  the  teacher  who  imparts 
it)  has  entered  on  and  is  pursuing  his  scientific  journey,  however 
ignorant  he  may  be  of  his  destination,  possessed  of  the  spirit  which 
leads  to  the  acquirement  of  any  and  all  knowledge.  In  the  spirit 
I  have  thus  crudely  portrayed,  I  now  advise  our  junior  students  to 
take  arms  in  the  service  of  their  adopted  profession,  and  to  do  so 
this  very  hour. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  read  somewhere,  and  probably  so  have  you,  that 
Uie  first  impression  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  truthful,  but  that 
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without  doubt  it  is  the  most  impressive  and  lasting  ;  and  having  a 
strong  belief  in  the  aphorism,  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  you 
rise  from  these  benches  with  the  decided  impression  that  you  have 
been  listening  to  one  whose  enthusiasm  for  his  profession  is  only 
different  from  your  own  in  this,  that  it  is  that  of  an  old  student, 
and  yours  is  that  of  a  young  one,  that  his  soul  is  in  his  work,  that 
it  goes  out  to  the  youngest  student  as.  to  the  oldest,  and  that  if  you 
do  your  duty  you  have  each  in  me  a  friend  as  well  as  a  guide  and 
instructor.  Should  this  be  the  impression  you  have  this  day  formed 
of  me  and  my  work,  then  right  glad  am  I  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  no  doubt  our  future  meetings  will 
be  attended  with  mutual  benefits. 

With  your  previous  history  some  of  your  parents  have  made  me 
so  far  acquainted,  and  I  can  observe  that  not  a  few  of  them  have 
left  me  believing  that  they  have  placed  in  my  charge  all  that  is 
upright,  innocent,  and  manly ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  they 
are  correct  in  the  high  estimate  which  they  have  formed  of  their 
sons.  Along  with  them,  I  pray  that  it  may  please  God  to  send  you 
back  to  them  in  health  and  innocence;  and  with  this  desire  I 
earnestly  beseech  of  you  to  guard  your  hearts  against  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  sin  so  numerous  in  this  large  city.  Do  not  idle  your  time 
promenading  the  streets,  or  those  so-called  places  of  amusement ; 
and  do  keep  the  hours  and  the  customs  you  have  been  taught  to  keep 
and  respect  under  your  fathers’  roof.  Be  punctual,  diligent,  and 
persevering  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty ;  and  remember,  that 
while  I  am  responsible  for  order  and  regularity  in  every  department 
within  the  College,  I  have  no  authority  beyond  it,  and  to  you  is 
entrusted  its  fame  as  an  educational  institution.  Strive  then  to 
maintain  your  position  in  life ;  be  earnest,  honorable,  and  straight¬ 
forward  ;  cultivate  habits  of  sobriety  and  truth,  cherish  respect  for 
yourselves  in  all  places — at  all  times — and  do  not  forget  your  duty 
to  your  College  confreres — your  obligations  to  your  fellow-men. 

“What  matter  tho’  at  different  times,  ^ 

Our  fathers  won  the  sod ; 

What  matter  tho’  at  different  shiines  ‘ 

We  kneel — before  one  God; 

In  fortune  and  in  fame  we’re  bound, 

In  stronger  links  than  steel, 

And  neither  can  be  safe  nor  sound 
But  in  the  other’s  weal.” 

Dr.  Russell  said :  Gentlemen,  I  had  very  great  pleasure  in 
taking  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion.  Your  Principal  is  a 
personal  friend  of  my  own.  We  are  fellow-servants  of  the  public, 
and  the  subjects  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives  are  very 
intimately  related.  I  have  listened,  as  you  all  have,  to  this 
introductory  lecture  with  very  great  interest ;  so  much  so  that  it  is 
only  on  looking  at  my  watch  that  I  discover  the  time  has  so  far 
passed  that  it  will  not  be  proper  to  trespass  upon  your  patience 
with  any  detailed  remarks.  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  Principal’s 
address,  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  enter  or  pass  an 
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opinion  upon,  but  it  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  questions 
which  disturb  the  medical  profession  as  to  the  examinations  and 
courses  of  study  are  exactly  similar  to  those  questions  which  dis¬ 
turb  your  minds.  And  criticising  the  opinions  expressed  by  your 
Principal  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  they  certainly  appeal  to  me 
as  being  just;  and  I  could  observe  by  your  frequent  applause  that 
they  were  certainly  popular  with  you.  (Applause.)  The  other 
portion  of  the  Principal’s  lecture  is  one  on  which  I  can  speak 
better,  and  the  results  of  the  administration  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  are  certainly 
extremely  gratifying,  and  ought  to  go  far  to  justify  a  perseverance 
in  the  same  course  which  has  led  to  such  excellent  results.  I 
observe  that  the  Principal,  with  his  natural  modesty,  spoke  of  these 
results  having  been  achieved  by  the  local  authority,  but  I,  as  a 
citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  a  close  observer  of  the  operations  carried 
out  by  the  local  authority  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  in  Glasgow,  am  free  to  say  that  it  would  be  no  excess  of  fact 
to  attribute  the  excellence  of  this  result  almost  entirely  to  the 
Principal  himself.  (Applause.)  I  cannot  forget  that  Principal 
McCall  does  not  confine  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  Act 
altogether,  as  if  he  were  consulting  his  own  ease  and  comfort.  He 
requires  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  public  and  an  appreciation 
of  his  services,  in  order  to  sustain  him  in  meeting  and  overcoming 
any  pertinacious  obstruction,  and  even  virulent  criticism,  which  a 
faithful  servant  will  very  often  meet  with  from  those  upon  whose 
privileges  he  is]  trespassing.  I  think  the  least  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  give  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Principal  for  his  address. 
(Loud  applause.) 


NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING, 

Held  at  the  Victoria  University  (Owens  College),  Oxford 

Street,  Manchester. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — The  duty  of  delivering  an  inaugural  address  now 
devolves  upon  me.  In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  thank  you,  and 
to  say  how  deeply  sensible  I  am  of  the  great  honour  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  your  President ;  and  further,  to 
express  my  very  great  gratification  in  seeing  myself  supported  by 
so  numerous  and  distinguished  an  assemblage  of  veterinary  surgeons 
from  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  National  Veterinary  Association  is,  in  itself,  an  evidence  of 
the  progress  our  profession  is  making.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the 
various  veterinary  medical  associations  which  have  sprung  up  in 
various  places  of  late  years.  This  Association  follows  the  same 
lines  as  the  British  Medical  Association,  It  is  a  centre  of  power, 
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and  is  intended  to  give  an  impetus  to  our  profession  that  never 
existed  before  ;  a  spirit  is  stirred  within  us,  and  we  are  resolved 
to  aspire  to  a  higher  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  obtaining  of  our 
Act  of  Parliament  recently,  the  obtaining  of  our  Charter  and  our 
three  Supplementary  Charters,  together  with  the  suppression  of 
ignorance  and  empiricism  in  our  profession,  are,  each  of  them, 
great  steps  in  the  line  of  progress.  Two  things  must  be  recorded 
to  the  honour  of  Manchester ;  the  first  is,  that  it  stood  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  the  cities  that  gave  birth  to  these  veterinary  medical 
associations,  and  now  it  is  holding  within  its  boundary  this,  the 
Second  General  Meeting  of  this  Association. 

Our  great  object  is  to  study  the  nature  of  the  diseases  that  affect 
our  domestic  animals  ;  to  obtain  for  our  noble  profession  its  proper 
place.  This  is  our  province,  and  our  duty  to  try  to  awaken  and 
concentrate  the  minds  of  our  profession  on  great  subjects,  and  to 
get  a  clearer  and  fuller  knowledge  of  these  diseases,  and  also  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  their  propagation.  Oh,  how  often  have  I 
anxiously  wished  that  the  intellect  of  my  profession  could  but 
evolve  the  grandest  thoughts  ever  conceived  on  these  subjects  ; 
that  we  could  so  strengthen  and  give  force  to  our  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge,  as  to  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  power  which  would 
enable  us  to  establish  a  means  whereby  those  great  scourges  which 
occasionally  decimate  our  flocks  and  our  herds  shall  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Had  our  knowledge  been  properly  appreciated,  and  our  advice 
been  followed  in  the  year  1865,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
rinderpest  scourge,  millions  of  pounds  would  have  been  saved  to 
the  country.  Our  advice  was  not  taken,  although  it  was  urged  in 
words  not  deficient  in  force  ;  other  counsels  prevailed.  Medical 
practitioners  and  other  amateurs  were  allowed  to  offer  opinions  and 
to  give  advice,  all  of  which  soon  proved  to  be  utterly  futile ;  these 
false  views,  false  knowledge,  and  false  advice  completely  ignored 
and  overshadowed  the  sound  opinion  expressed  by  the  veterinary 
profession,  viz.  to  stamp  it  out,  as  the  only  safe  course  to  adopt ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  this  scourge  spread  like  unto  a  raging  fire 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Had  we  then 
been  as  influential  a  body  as  we  are  now  aspiring  to  become,  our 
counsels  would  have  been  listened  to  by  those  in  high  authority, 
and  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cattle  would  have  been  saved. 

Science  has  already  done  much,  and  is  every  year  doing  more  to 
minimise  some  form  of  danger  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  is 
the  peculiar  and  legitimate  province,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  to  follow,  with  scrupulous  care,  the  teaching  of 
science,  and  to  observe  how  wisely  it  is  leading  us,  and  directing 
our  attention  to  the  means  of  preventing  disease  in  our  domestic 
animals  by  studying  the  laws  of  sanitation,  the  exclusion  of  septic 
germs,  and  by  adopting  the  antiseptic  treatment.  The  increased 
and  increasing  knowledge  derived  from  experience,  the  collective 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  disease,  together  with  the  resources 
of  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  present  day,  is  far  in  advance  of 
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the  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  disease  by  the  medical  science 
which  was  within  the  reach  of  our  forefatliers.  We  work  by  alight 
developed  by  experience,  by  science,  by  reason  ;  we  put  in  practice 
more  gentle  and  more  humane  methods  than  they  did,  and  with  far 
greater  success. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  so 
great  a  necessity  as  now  for  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  “  up  and 
doing,”  to  throw  all  their  strength  into  their  avocation,  and  to 
carry  our  knowledge  to  a  point  of  perfection  unknown  before,  to 
collect  and  circulate  the  results  of  intelligent  close  observation  on 
the  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals,  to  create  in  our  profession 
more  intellectual  life,  more  vigour,  more  activity. 

England  is  now  the  centre  of  attention,  from  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  endeavouring,  by  legislative  measures,  to  suppress 
maladies  which  have  been  the  scourge  of  the  civilised  world. 
Lectures  have  been  delivered,  papers  read,  and  searching  discus¬ 
sions  entered  into  upon  many  great  and  important  matters  bearing 
upon  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  They  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  out  ennobling  and  elevating  thoughts,  eliciting  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  vast  amount  of  light  upon  disease  and  the  laws  of  its 
propagation  ;  and  it  must  follow  that  our  country  will  derive  sub¬ 
stantial  and  solid  advantages.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  oppor¬ 
tunities  such  as  these  in  making  our  profession  more  and  more 
useful  and  valuable  to  society.  The  whole  profession  is  watching 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  proceedings  of  this  Association. 
We  are  all  adult  men,  experienced  in  the  needs  of  life ;  we  know 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  employing  instruments  as  delicate, 
and  manipulating  them  with  a  precision  as  dexterous  as  in  the 
highest  walks  in  our  sister  profession.  It  is  true  there  are  some 
great  men  in  our  profession  who  have  laboured  unintermittently 
for  years,  who  have  luxuriated  in  doing  good,  whose  greatness  is 
far  too  little  known  and  honoured ;  who  have  devoted,  and  are 
devoting  their  valuable  lives,  and  still  more  valuable  talent,  to  the 
patient  analyses  of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  more  obscure  diseases 
in  animals,  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  most  sure  and  merci¬ 
ful  method  of  alleviating  their  sufferings,  as  well  as  the  most  simple 
and  efficacious  methods  which  can  be  taken  to  remove  the  curse  of 
the  various  epizootic  and  enzootic  diseases.  Some  of  these  men 
have  assented  with  the  most  ready  and  cheerful  acquiescence  to  help 
on  this  great  and  good  work  by  writing  these  excellent  papers,  and 
joining  in  the  discussions  which  are  now  to  take  place. 

The  detection  of  an  error,  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  a  doubtful  principle  in  the  nature  of  disease,  may 
spread  its  benefits  over  large  portions  of  the  human  race,  and  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  unborn  generations. 
Whether  it  is  recognised  by  scientific  men  or  not,  domestic  medi¬ 
cine,  as  applied  to  animals,  is  an  institution  which  cannot  be  abo¬ 
lished  ;  it  is  essential  also  that  we  should  fully  ascertain,  and  fully 
understand  this  undoubted  truth,  viz.  that  the  animal  organism 
possesses  in  itself  a  most  wonderful  power  of  reparation.  This  is 
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accepted  as  a  fact  beyond  all  question  by  men  of  the  highest 
scientific  attainments,  that  there  may  be  a  subsidence  of  disease 
naturally,  and  that  wounds  may  heal  naturally  in  a  healthy  state  of 
the  system,  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  The  process  cannot 
always  be  accelerated  by  man’s  help,  though  it  may  (and  we  must 
never  overlook  this  great  truth)  sometimes  be  easily  retarded. 

The  discussion  will  now  take  place  upon  the  four  great  and  im¬ 
portant  subjects  which  have  been  selected  by  your  Committee,  and 
written  upon  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  our  profession  ; 
such  papers  having  been  printed  and  distributed  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers,  will  be  taken  as  read.  I  would  observe  here,  that  it  is  my 
wish,  and  also  the  wish  of  your  Committee  and  Council,  that  the 
discussion,  whilst  it  shall  be  full,  thorough,  and  searching,  shall  be 
conducted  in  an  amicable  and  kindly  spirit,  and  that  each  member 
will,  individually,  observe  that  our  rules  preclude  too  long  a  speech 
on  any  of  the  subjects. 

Subsequently  to  the  delivery  of  the  President’s  address  a  paper 
on  “  Public  Health  as  Affected  by  Food  Supply  obtained  from 
Animals  ”  was  read  by  James  McCall,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  of  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  which  we  liope  to  be  able  to  give  in 
our  next  number. 
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The  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  September  lOth,  1884.  Tea  at  5 
p.m.,  and  business  at  6. 

There  were  present  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair  ; 
also  Messrs.  Thomas  Greaves,  Wm.  Whittle,  A.  New,  J.  S.  Hurndall, 
A.  Brookes,  S.  Locke,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Jas.  Howell,  Juo.  Lawson,  T. 
Hopliin,  Wm.  Dacre,  and  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  members  ;  also 
visitors,  Messrs.  Banham,  Porteus,  Carter,  Race,  Lawson,  Herbert, 
and  Laithwood. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  excuse  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  the 
following  gentlemen  : — viz.  Professors  Williams  and  Walley;  Messrs. 
Wm.  Woods,  AVm.  Leather,  E.  Faulkner,  E.  W.  H.  Darw'eli,  Thos. 
Briggs,  Jas.  Marshall,  and  E.  Thompson. 

A  letter  was  also  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Leach  desiring  that 
his  name  should  be  removed  from  the  list  of  members,  owing  to 
his  removal  to  Newmarket.  This  was  agreed  to,  the  members 
regretting  that  distance  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Leach  to  attend. 

Mr.  Greaves  nominated  for  membership  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  5th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  and  the  Secretary  nominated 
Messrs.  Frederick  Proctor,  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  James  Haslam, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  both  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Tedhar  Hopkin  then  read  a  short  and  practical  paper  on 
“  Quittor,  its  Treatment,”  as  follows: 
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Cases  of  quittor  prove,  at  times,  intractable  and  obstinate  enough 
to  make  ns  wish  for  more  certain  modes  of  treatment.  Some  four 
or  five  recent  cases  of  sinus,  with  external  opening  at  the  coronet, 
have  been  treated  by  us  with  the  minimum  of  annoyance. 

Successful  surgeons  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in  the  statement 
that  a  similar  line  of  treatment  may  be  followed  by  different  indi¬ 
viduals  with  very  dissimilar  results,  depending  on  the  neglect  or 
careful  observation  of  minute  details.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
us,  I  believe,  in  the  treatment  of  quittor  ;  we  have  not  adopted 
any  new  method,  but  by  a  combination  of  two  well-known  modes 
and  careful  observation  of  detail  have  obtained  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Our  mode  of  procedure  has  been  as  follows  : — First,  we  accu¬ 
rately  ascertain  by  means  of  a  probe  the  exact  depth  and  direction 
of  the  sinus ;  we  next  introduce  a  hot  iron,  carefully  following 
the  direction  of  the  sinus,  thus  avoiding  wounding  sound  tissues. 
When  by  this  means  the  sinus  is  thoroughly  patent,  dry  tow  rubbed 
in  pulv.  hydrarg.  perchlor.  is  introduced  ;  if  the  sinus  is  at  all 
tortuous,  a  fine  twig  from  a  hawthorn  hedge  with  the  tow  wrapped 
round  should  be  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  and  retained 
there  by  means  of  a  bandage  passed  round  the  coronet.  After 
twenty-four  hours  remove  the  bandage,  and  apply  warm  poultices 
for  ten  days  to  a  fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  if  successfully 
done,  a  slough  or  core  about  the  size  of  your  finger,  and  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  sinus,  will  require  removing. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  as  movement  tends  to  v;ork  out 
the  plug  too  soon. 

Caustics  which  do  not  convert  the  sinus  into  an  open  wound 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  index  finger  being  introduced  are 
useless.  For  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  pulv. 
hydrarg.  perchlor.  in  a  piece  of  paper  folded  into  the  old-fashioned 
spill  shape,  but  without  getting  out  a  slough  of  any  moment,  and 
it  has  been  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  after-treatment  we  have  adopted  has  either  been  ointment 
of  vaseline  and  iodoform,  or  lotip  plumbi  acetat,  et  zinc  sulph. ; 
often  the  ointment  first,  and  the  lotion  to  finish  with.  If  indolent 
or  tardy  in  healing,  a  cantharadine  blister  will  prove  beneficial. 
When  more  than  one  sinus,  each  should  be  plugged  separately. 
The  worst  complication  is  when  you  get  a  sinus  running  under  the 
lateral  cartilage ;  in  these  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down 
and  remove  with  the  knife  a  portion  of  the  cartilage.  I  have  in 
some  of  these  cases  sloughed  away  the  tissues,  by  applying  a  paste 
made  with  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  followed  by  poultices,  until 
the  cartilage  has  been  exposed ;  and  after  cutting  the  obstructing 
portion  of  the  cartilage  away,  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  sinus.  It 
is  needless  to  say  this  requires  very  carefully  doing,  or  we  may 
open  the  synovial  cavity  with  so  powerful  a  caustic. 

The  first  case  in  which  we  employed  the  dry  tow,  well  covered 
with  the  powder,  was  one  that  had  been  some  months  under 
treatment  by  a  neighbouring  practitioner;  and,  when  brought  to 
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US,  there  were  three  distinct  sinuses.  It  was  a  hind  foot  of  a 
kicking  roan  mare,  but  with  strictly  following  up  the  line  of  treat¬ 
ment  described  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  at  work  in 
about  six  weeks. 

No.  2  was  a  grey  cab  mare,  also  in  the  hind  foot ;  the  sinuses 
ran  from  above  downwards,  and  in  this  case  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  remove  a  portion  of  the  wall  corresponding  to  the  direction  of 
the  sinus  before  plugging  ;  after  which  a  blister  was  applied  twice, 
and  the  animal  turned  out  to  grass.  This  made  a  good  recovery, 
and  was  at  work  within  eight  weeks. 

No.  3,  also  a  grey  cab  mare,  with  one  sinus  in  the  hind  foot,  was 
plugged  as  described,  and  only  visited  some  three  or  four  times, 
and  discharged  fit  for  work  in  three  weeks. 

No.  4,  a  roan  cart  horse,  also  in  the  hind  foot,  a  case  of  some 
standing,  with  a  patch  of  ‘‘grease”  surrounding  the  external 
opening  of  the  sinus,  with  the  usual  characteristic  ofiensive  weep¬ 
ing.  Plugging,  poulticing,  and  a  cantharidine  blister  effectively 
cured  both  the  quittor  and  grease  in  less  than  four  weeks. 

You  may  possibly  say  that  four  cases  are  not  sufficient  to  base  an 
opinion  upon,  but  three  of  them  were  certainly  bad  ones,  two 
because  of  their  old  standing,  and  the  other  from  the  direction  of 
the  sinus.  I  should  also  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  if  it  is  nothing  more :  two  were  roans  and  two  were  greys. 
Black  horses  are  certainly  more  subject  to  grease ;  are  roans  and 
greys  more  often  affected  with  quittor  ?  and,  if  so,  why  ? 

In  concluding  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  following  the  principle  laid  down  of  converting  the  sinus 
by  means  of  sloughing  into  an  open  wound,  and  believe  this  can 
be  most  efiectually  done,  first,  by  means  of  the  hot  iron  passed 
into  the  sinus,  which  will  (if  you  know  accurately  the  depth  and 
direction)  enable  you  to  insert  your  caustic  to  the  bottom,  the  iron 
making  it  more  defined  and  large  enough  to  receive  sufficient 
caustic  to  produce  the  necessary  sloughing. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  speakers 
indicated  the  treatment  they  had  found  to  be  most  successful. 

Mr.  Greaves  preferred  using  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sul¬ 
phate,  and  applying  blisters  to  tbe  coronets  for  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  thought  that  each  case  should  be  treated  as  its 
condition  demanded,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to  use  mild  remedies 
at  the  onset. 

Mr.  Howell  adopted  a  solution  of  hydrarg.  perchlor.  in  spts. 
vini  1,  ad  8;  then  using  pulv.  hydrarg.  perchlor.  Be  careful  and 
never  use  arsenic  in  foot  cases  ;  as  a  mild  dressing,  he  preferred 
zinc  sulpho-carbolate  in  glycerine. 

Mr.  Dacre  referred  to  the  frequency  of  quittor  through  use  of 
the  Charlier  shoe. 

Messrs.  Hurndall,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Banham,  and  Locke  also  spoke, 
after  which  Mr.  Hopkin  replied. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  exhibited  the  inferior  maxilla  of  a  young 
LVii.  60 
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female  goat,  in  which  both  branches  were  affected  with  osteo¬ 
sarcoma. 

Mr.  Laithwood  exhibited  a  small  bitch,  in  which  he  had  success¬ 
fully  performed  Caesarian  section. 

Mr.  John  Lawson  related  two  interesting  cases  in  horses :  one  in 
which  marked  abdominal  pain  was  accompanied  by  syncope ;  it 
recovered.  The  other  was  one  of  extensive  destruction  of  the 
skin  of  the  haunch  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
cicatrising  area  had  resisted  for  months  all  treatment  to  produce 
completion  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Hopkin  related  an  unusual  case  of  blood-poisoning,  which 
had  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  friend  at  Congleton,  in  which 
the  tongue  and  face  of  a  grey  horse  were  very  seriously  involved. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  exhibited  the  elbow  articulation  of  a  young 
cart  horse,  in  which  open-joint  had  supervened  on  injury  by  a  kick 
from  another  horse. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr. 
Hopkin  for  his  valuable  and  practical  paper.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  John  Lawson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Date  of  next  meeting  to  be  Monday,  December  29th. 

John  B.  Wolstenholme,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  first  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  Globe  Hotel,  Plymouth,  on  Oct.  16th,  J.  A.  Collings,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

Present : — Messrs.  T.  Olver,  H.  W.  Thomas,  F.  R.  Stevens,  J. 
Squires,  W.  H.  Bloye,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  and  telegrams  apologising  for  non-attendance  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Messrs.  J.  P.  Short,  Warne,  Raddall,  A.  J.  Down,  W. 
Penhale,  jun.,  C.  C.  Hoadley,  C.  Parsons,  C.  H.  Golledge,  R.  L. 
Penhale,  and  J.  H.  Penhale.  (Messrs.  Elder  and  Hoadley  were 
proposed  as  new  members.) 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  owing  to  the  lamented  death  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  the  first  duty  of  this  meeting  would  be  to  elect  a  new 
President.  On  the  ballot  being  taken,  it  was  found  that  J.  A.  Collings, 
Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  chair.  He  said  he 
deeply  regretted  the  circumstances  which  had  arisen  to  render  the 
election  of  a  President  necessary ;  we  had  lost  one  who  had  been  a 
standing  ornament  to  the  profession  in  the  West  of  England  for 
many  years,  and  he  was  the  last  of  a  generation  now  passed  away. 
He  truly  felt  the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him  Pres-i 
dent,  and  would  assure  them  all  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on 
his  part  to  keep  the  Association  up  to  its  present  standard  and  to 
make  it  a  lasting  success. 
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A  letter  was  next  read  from  Mr.  F.  Gibbings,  resigning  his  office 
of  Treasurer  to  the  Association,  as  he  was  about  to  move  from 
Bideford  to  Nottingham.  Mr.  F.  R.  Stevens  was  unanimously 
elected  in  his  stead. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Collings,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Stevens^ 
the  following  vote  of  condolence  was  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Gregory ; — 
“The  Western  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  now 
assembled  in  Plymouth,  beg  to  express  to  Mrs.  Gregory  its  deepest 
sympathy  and  regard  for  her  in  her  recent  bereavement.  The 
members  of  the  Association  feel  that  no  words  of  theirs  can  lessen 
the  sorrow  of  those  nearly  related  to  their  late  friend  and  President, 
but  they  take  it  to  be  a  duty  to  record  the  great  loss  they  have 
sustained  in  the  death  of  one  so  distinguished  and  so  highly  re¬ 
spected  as  the  late  Mr.  Gregory. ” 

A  letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Association  on  the  loss  of  his  wife 
was  also  forwarded  to  Mr.  C.  Parsons,  of  Launceston. 

The  President  then  read  an  able  and  highly  instructive  paper  on 
“  Some  Lung  Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  their  Sequels.”  After  a 
brief  introduction,  Mr.  Collings  said  he  purposed  touching  on  the 
two  important  maladies  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  and  their  se¬ 
quels,  and  lastly  to  state  his  views  on  that  more  general  and 
specific  form  of  pleuritic  pneumonia  which  he  designated  “  lung 
fever.” 

After  having  dealt  with  the  former,  he  proceeded  to  draw  attention 
to  that  form  of  lung  disease  which  has  been  predominant  for  several 
years  past,  and  which  for  brevity’s  sake  he  called  lung  fever.  He  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  fermentative  action  in  the  circulating  fluid,  concen¬ 
trating  itself  in  the  lung  structure  ;  which,  if  it  terminates  favorably, 
produces  the  same  cleansing  and  healthful  effect  on  the  system 
generally  as  the  eruptive  fevers  in  the  youth  of  mankind  ;  in  fact, 
almost  taking  the  place  of  “  strangles,”  which  may  be  termed  an 
eruptive  fever  of  the  horse.  This  lung  fever  has  many  degrees  of 
intensity,  many  associations  both  at  its  commencement  and  during 
its  course,  and  many  sequels.  In  the  mildest  form,  it  assumes 
simple  low  fever  type,  with  but  trifling  increase  of  pulsation  or 
respiration  ;  which,  with  six  or  seven  days  of  good  care  and  ordinary 
treatment,  passes  away  and  leaves  the  patient  convalescent. 

In  more  decided  cases,  it  follows  after  three  or  four  days  in  the 
wake  of  a  low  bilious  fever  attack ;  and  again,  at  times  it  shows 
itself  boldly  as  a  primary  disease.  The  special  feature  he  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  extreme  prostration  accompanying  it. 

He  sketched  the  following  case : 

Patient  standing  dull  and  dispirited,  and  very  prostrate  ;  head 
down,  forelegs  generally  wide  apart.  Pulse  60  to  75.  Respira¬ 
tions  24  to  30  to  the  minute.  Membranes  injected,  and  of  a  dirty 
cloudy  hue.  Prolonged  grunt,  indicative  of  considerable  pain  when 
turned  or  rather  pulled  round  either  way.  Extremities  variable. 

The  most  advisable  treatment  to  follow  he  found  to  be  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  saline,  with  a  stimulant.  He  preferred  sodse  sulph. 
^iv,  spts.  ether  nit.  cum  liq.  ammon.  acet.  ^ij  aa,  followed  eight  or 
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ten  hours  afterwards  with  a  ball.  Ammon,  carb.,  potass,  chlor., 
5ij  aa,  camphor  5j,  daily. 

Actively  stimulate  both  sides  and  chest  with  mustard,  carrying 
it  half  way  up  the  trachea.  Keep  the  extremities  warm.  To  be 
followed  in  due  course  by  vegetable  tonics.  He  especially  invited 
discussion  as  to  the  repetition  of  counter-irritation  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  stimulants.  He  never  used  mustard  more  than  twice, 
as  the  action  of  it  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  once  only  repeated. 

Speaking  of  effusion,  he  said  in  one  patient  it  is  from  ausculta¬ 
tion  that  we  must  derive  our  most  positive  indication  of  effusion. 
He  believed  with  regard  to  its  treatment  that  it  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  an  established  fact  in  horse  practice,  that  when  pleuritic 
effusion  has  once  commenced,  it  gradually,  although  at  intervals, 
increases  until  a  fatal  termination  ensues ;  but  he  did  not  concur 
in  this  opinion,  feeling  confident  that  many  cases,  where  considerable 
effusion  has  existed,  have  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  iodides,  com¬ 
bined  with  general  repletive  treatment.  This  last  is  of  great 
importance. 

As  to  the  duration  of  pleuritic  effusion,  he  had  known  it  extend 
over  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks,  the  patient  feeding  well  and 
heartily  the  whole  time,  and  then  walk  over  a  mile  to  a  knacker’s 
yard.  In  this  case  both  pleural  sacs  were  nearly  full,  the  lungs 
compressed  and  flattened  so  much  that  not  one  twentieth  part  of 
their  normal  volume  could  have  latterly  assisted  this  animal  in 
respiration. 

After  having  described  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis,  he 
said  on  the  subject  of  congestion  that  when  severe  it  not  unfre- 
quently  brings  about  a  fatal  termination  in  a  few  hours,  and  in 
such  cases  is  usually  designated  apoplexy  of  the  lungs.  He  had 
known  a  blood  harness  horse  in  fairly  good  condition  die  in  three 
hours  after  a  journey  of  ten  miles.  In  the  post  mortem  of  this 
particular  case  it  was  found  that  rupture  of  the  lung  tissue  had 
taken  place,  and  the  deeply  carbonized  venous  blood  mixed  with  an 
effusion  of  frothy  mucus  had  filled  the  tubes  and  caused  asphyxia. 
He  added  that  there  is  another  most  potent  factor  in  bringing 
about  a  fatal  termination,  and  that  is  embolism.  By  it  we  under¬ 
stand  that  a  vessel  has  been  obstructed  by  a  fibrinous  clot,  which 
might  have  formed  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  circulatory  system,  either 
arterial  or  venous,  and  by  impulsion  the  clot  has  been  forced  into  a 
vessel  so  as  to  plug  it  and  obliterate  its  cavity  completely.  The 
consequence  of  such  an  accident  depends  of  course  upon  the  import 
ance  of  the  particular  vessel  to  the  function  of  life.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  pulmonary  artery  death  is  almost  instantaneous  ;  if  an 
artery  in  a  muscular  part,  decomposition,  gangrene,  and  sloughing 
must  result. 

There  exists  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  formation  of  these  clots.  He  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  cause  of  embolism  must  be  in  some  special  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  itself,  probably  an  undue  fibrinous  condition  of 
it ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Richardson  attributes  the  fluidity 
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of  the  blood  to  the  ammonia  it  contains,  embolism  may  result  from 
a  lack  of  that  substance.  Whatever  the  cause  of  it  may  be,  he 
thought  this  clotting  played  a  very  important  part  in  many  of  the 
diseases  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  the  thinking  pathologist  may 
do  well  to  bear  this  subject  in  mind  when  investigating  such 
diseases  as  splenic  apoplexy  and  quarter  evil  in  cattle. 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  was  received  with  applause.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Squires  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  there  were  two 
forms  of  both  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  one  mainly  arising  from 
exposure  to  cold  and  inclement  weather,  the  other  to  a  specific 
virus  in  the  atmosphere  which  acted  specially  on  young  horses 
brought  from  the  country  into  large  towns,  first  producing  the 
disease  commonly  called  influenza,  which  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  notably  that  of  undue  exertion,  ran  on  to  pneumonia  and 
even  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  essayist  in  his 
treatment  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  of  opinion  that  by  far  the  larger  majority  of 
cases  of  pneumonia  now  occurring  in  large  towns  were  due  to  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  were  not  at  all  like  the  old-fashioned 
attacks  which  it  was  customary  to  treat  by  bleeding,  blistering, 
aloes,  and  tartar  emetic.  He  had  now  quite  given  up  that  line  of 
treatment,  and  relied  almost  entirely  on  stimulants,  preferring 
spts.  eth.  nit.  and  liq.  am.  acet.,  to  be  followed  in  due  course  by 
tonics  and  good  food,  and  always  with  as  liberal  allowance  of  fresh 
air  as  circumstances  permitted.  He  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Col- 
lings’s  opinion  on  counter-irritation.  For  his  own  part  he  had  quite 
given  up  the  use  of  cantharides  as  a  counter-irritant ;  he  found  that 
it  so  frequently  became  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  acted  on  the 
kidneys  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  grave  symptoms  ;  he  now 
used  mustard  or  a  weak  preparation  of  biniodide  of  mercury.  In 
hydrothorax  he  preferred  digitalis  to  any  other  medicine.  He  had 
performed  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  on  several  cases, 
but  on  only  one  with  success.  In  purpura  hsemorrhagica  he  con¬ 
sidered  ol.  tereb.  a  most  valuable  remedy  given  in  large  doses,  ^iv 
twice  a  day,  to  be  followed  by  ferri  sesquichlor.  in  frequent  doses, 
and  chlorate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Bloye  was  much  in  favour  of  Professor  Robertson’s  method 
of  administering  medicine  in  the  form  of  an  electuary  placed  on  the 
animal’s  tongue,  especially  when  suffering  from  cold  and  sore- 
throat.  He  drew  attention  to  the  aspirator  as  being  a  most  con¬ 
venient  and  safe  instrument  for  the  removal  of  fluid  from  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  the  evils  and  danger  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  being 
avoided  by  its  use.  The  instrument  was  a  very  simple  one,  and 
might  be  used  with  perfect  safety  by  any  surgeon. 

Mr.  Olver  strongly  advocated  frequent  hot-water  fomentations. 
He  believed  his  patients  found  more  relief  from  this  than  from 
violent  counter-irritation  to  the  sides ;  the  only  drawback  to  this 
plan  was  that  as  soon  as  the  adviser’s  back  was  turned  this  remedy 
was  often  neglected.  In  rural  districts  he  was  quite  certain  this 
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was  sometimes  the  case.  As  for  medicine,  he  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  tr.  aconiti.  In  cases  of  oppressed  and  quickened  breathing 
with  a  heightened  pulse  it  appeared  to  afford  relief  sooner  than 
anything  he  had  tried.  This,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  pure 
country  air,  is  speedy  in  its  action,  and  but  rarely  evanescent,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  stimulants. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  that,  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  he  attached 
great  weight  and  importance  to  the  internal  temperature,  for  we  are 
often  able  to  judge  the  animal’s  condition  better  by  the  index  of 
the  therm'ometer  than  any  other  symptom ;  it  was  also  a  safe  guide 
as  to  when  one  class  of  medicines  may  be  substituted  for  another. 
He  deprecated  the  excessive  use  of  counter-irritants,  for  not  only 
did  it  frequently  cause  the  sides  of  the  patient  to  be  blemished  in 
an  irreparable  manner,  but  also  on  account  of  its  irritating  and 
exciting  effects  on  the  sick  animal.  He  had  seen  more  than  one 
horse  roll  and  throw  itself  about  a  box  in  a  most  violent  and  alarm¬ 
ing  manner  from  the  smarting  of  an  application  of  mustard  to  the 
chest.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  method  of  cure  some¬ 
times  at  least  led  to  worse  results  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  milder 
and  more  soothing  system  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Collings,  in  replying,  said  he  firmly  advised  at  least  one 
powerful  application  of  mustard.  The  administration  of  internal 
stimulants  he  thought  insnfficient  to  rouse  the  vital  action  without 
counter-irritation.  If  his  patient  was  not  relieved  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  first  application  of  mustard  he  repeated,  but  he  never  went 
further  than  this ;  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  counter-irritation. 
He  then  gave  his  experience  of  a  very  interesting  but  obstinate  case 
of  purpura  haemorrhagica,  which  only  yielded  to  the  treatment  of 
carbolic  acid  and  iron. 

Mr.  Thomas  proposed  and  Mr,  Olver  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Collings  for  his  valuable  paper,  and  only  wished  there  had 
been  more  there  to  hear  it. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held 
in  Exeter  the  second  Thursday  in  March,  when  Mr.  Thomas  would 
read  a  paper  on  the  “  Diseases  of  Young  Stock.” 

After  the  meeting  the  Association  was  invited  to  an  excellent 
dinner,  provided  by  the  members  residing  in  Plymouth. 

W.  Penhale,  Ron.  Sec. 


THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Veterinary 
College,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  29th,  1884. 

The  President,  Mr.  Campbell,  occupied  the  chair. 

Present  :  —  Professor  McCall,  Professor  Lewis,  Edinburgh  ; 
Messrs.  G.  Fenton,  A.V.D. ;  McGill,  London  ;  Robinson,  junr., 
Greenock ;  Jarvie,  Carlisle ;  Hunter,  Dundee  ;  Constable,  Inch- 
ture ;  Gardner,  Helensburgh ;  Peddie,  Cathcart ;  Houston  and 
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McGeoch,  Paisley ;  Nesbit,  Balston  ;  Kerr,  Dairy ;  Taylor,  Cathkin ; 
Allan,  Clarkston ;  Bowie,  Stranraer ;  Mcllwraith,  Milngavie ; 
McDonald,  Campbeltown  ;  McGregor,  Ayr ;  W.  Anderson,  junr. ; 
Mitchell,  Weir,  Wyper,  Boyle,  Tweedley,  Brew,  Muir,  Stewart,  and 
the  Secretary,  Glasgow. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  office¬ 
bearers  for  1885  were  nominated  as  follows: — President,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Kirkcudbright ;  Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  McCall,  Messrs. 
W.  Anderson,  junr.,  and  A.  Robinson,  junr.  ;  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  J.  Macqueen. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Prof.  Walley,  asking  him  to  bring 
before  the  meeting  the  subject  of  subscribing  to  the  Building  Fund 
for  the  New  Home  for  the  R.C.V.S.  Several  members  having 
spoken  in  praise  of  the  scheme,  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  discretion  of  the  members  individually. 

Professor  Lewis  said  that  his  chief  object  in  attending  the 
meeting  was  to  ascertain  when  and  where  the  annual  Conjoint 
Dinner  of  the  three  Scottish  Societies  will  be  held.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Scottish  Central  Society  was  in  a  state  of  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  unable  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  celebration. 

Mr.  Constable  sajd  that  the  Scottish  Central  Society  felt  it  could 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  superintending  the  dinner  this  year, 
but  that  its  members  would  be  very  pleased  to  assist  as  far  as 
possible  in  making  the  meeting  a  success  if  held  in  Glasgow  or  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  President  said  the  dinner  must  take  place ;  and  if  the 
Scottish  Central  could  not  carry  out  its  share,  then  the  West  of 
Scotland  must  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  hold  the  re¬ 
union  in  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Robinson,  junr.,  supported  the  Chairman’s  remarks. 

It  was  agreed  to  entrust  the  charge  of  fixing  the  date,  providing 
the  dinner,  and  other  particulars,  to  the  Presidents  and  Secretaries 
of  the  three  Scottish  Societies. 

Mr.  Anderson,  junr.,  in  a  spirited  speech,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  some  recent  prosecutions  for  cruelty  by  the 
Glasgow  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He 
said  the  manner  in  which  the  prosecutions  are  carried  on  is  shame¬ 
ful,  and  he  thought  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  consi¬ 
deration  and  respect  for  veterinary  evidence  in  the  police  courts. 
In  one  case,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Cruelty  Society  sat  on  the  bench 
as  a  magistrate,  and  he  need  hardly  add  that  the  case  went  against 
the  defender. 

Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Peddie  also  gave  particulars  of  some  cases 
in  which  they  considered  they  had  been  hardly  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Boyle  said  that  veterinary  surgeons  were  much  to  blame  for 
the  way  in  which  their  evidence  was  received.  Some  of  them 
attended  court  and  bolstered  up  cases  that  they  knew  were  really 
well-founded  cases  of  cruelty,  because  the  defendant  happened  to 
be  a  client. 
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Mr,  Anderson^  in  reply,  said  that  he  would  act  for  himself  in 
the  meantime,  and  that  he  would  prepare  a  paper  on  “  Cruelty  to 
Animals  in  all  its  Phases,”  which  he  would  read  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  then  read  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive 
paper  on  “  Rheumatic  Arthritis  in  Foals.”  In  the  short  discussion 
which  followed,  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Weir  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  terminated. 

J.  Macgueen,  Secretary. 

November  lO^A,  1884. 
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CATTLE  DISEASES. 

House  of  Commons,  November  20th. 

Mr.  Meneage  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
whether  the  Privy  Council  would  consider  the  whole  question  of 
the  internal  regulations  with  regard  to  cattle  diseases,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  uniformity  of  action  in  the  event  of  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  to  prevent  vexatious  and 
conflicting  orders  in  adjoining  counties  or  in  different  petty  ses¬ 
sional  divisions  of  the  same  county,  entailing  unnecessary 
expenditure  as  well  as  great  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Trevelyan. — The  Privy  Council  is  always  anxious  to  hear 
the  views  of  those  who  have  taken  a  practical  part  in  working 
the  machinery  for  checking  and  extinguishing  cattle  disease,  and 
to  act,  as  far  as  possible,  in  conformity  with  those  views.  Eor 
instance,  there  was  not  long  ago  an  important  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  north  of  England 
at  which  a  resolution  pointing  to  uniform  action  was  passed,  and 
suggestions  of  a  practical  nature  indicated.  Those  suggestions, 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  experience  which  we  have 
gained  during  the  recent  outbreak,  are,  I  think,  completely 
carried  out  in  an  Order  of  the  Privy  Council  dated  the  13th  of 
this  month,  which  makes  obligatory  on  all  local  authorities 
measures  dealing  with  infected  places  which  had  hitherto  been 
left  to  their  initiative.  To  go  further,  and  lay  down  general 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  movement  of  animals  into  the 
districts  of  local  authorities,  would  be  much  more  diflScult, 
because  it  would  involve  considerable  interference  with  their  dis¬ 
cretion.  We  hope  this  Order  may  be  sufficient;  but,  if  not,  I 
can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  consider 
any  further  suggestions  that  may  be  made  for  carrying  out  the 
excellent  objects  which  he  has  in  view. 
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